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CHAPITER  I. 

I  sit  exitranc*d  in  inemVy*s  -silent  iiaH ; 

Forward  from  marble  shrines  pa)e  figures  bend 

In  pensive  recognition.     Quickly  all 

The  now  fiules  into  nothingness ;  the  friend 

1  loved  obliterates  him  I  love ;  the  blaze 

V^hich  noontide  splendours  to  life's  autumn  lend. 

Is  dimm*d  bj  thronging  thoughts  of  calm  spring-dajs. 

It  may  happen  that  I  Hfaall  be  pronounced 
vain  and  egotistical  for  shadowing  forth  the 
following  stoiy  under  the  first  person,  and  for 
placing  myself  foremost  of  the  corps  dramas 
ague;  but  he  of  whom  nobody  else  would 
speak,  may  be  excused  for  saying  a  little  of 
himself,  and  he  at  whom  nobody  would  look, 
were  goodlier  ibrms  iu  view,  should,  modestly 
— it  being  stated  that  he  must  be  dragged  in 
somewhere — come  forward  when  he  may  hope 
to  escape  the  odium  of  comparison ;  just  as 
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the  minor  member  of  a  drama  shuffles  mth 
panting  heart  to  the  proscenium^  to  set  the 
chairs  and  smooth  the  cushions  for  more  ex- 
alted debuianti. 

Furthermore^  the  following  sketch  i^ill  prove 
that  I  have  little  demonstrable  excuse  for  self- 
complacency*  I  was  a  poor-looking  weed, 
whom  no  physical  culture^  however  salutary, 
could  warm  into  healthfulness ;  a  pale,  ab- 
stracted book-worm,  with  dark-browed  deep- 
seated  eyes,  which  saw  no  fairer  object  than  a 
musty  classic*  A  halt  in  my  gait,  and  a  diffi- 
cult of  utterance,  occasioned,  not  by  mal- 
formation of  the  articulating  organs,  but  by 
sheer  fright  at  finding  myself  talking,  increased 
to  very  painfulness  my  constitutional  shyness 
and  reserve. 

Of  our  family  circle  the  next  in  plainness, 
but  prior  to  all  others  in  the  art  of  plaguing, 
was  a  cousin  named  Quinilla — Miss  Quinny 
O'Toole  aa  Slauveen,  her  serving  lad,  used  to 
dignify  her. — Oh,  she  was  a  wearisome  woman ! 
— not  a  whit  less  slighted  than  myself  by 
comeliness,  yet  she  thought  herself  a  beauty. 
She  was  spare  in  every  thing  but  words*     Shs 
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bad  thin  red  bair^  a  thin  red  nose,  her  lips 
^ere  thinj  her  jaws  such  as  we  vnlgarly  call 
ianiem ;  her  residue  of  structure  \raa  equally 
attenuated.  She  built  her  beauty  on  two  keen 
gr^  eyes,  and  what  she  called  a  splendid  foot 
and  ankle. 

Our  cousin  was  no  favorite  of  mine.  She 
VM  ^bose  by  nature  and  cultivation ;  her 
velocity  of  speech  distracted  me;  it  was  a 
hurricane  of  sjUMeSy  drifted^  as  it  were,  into 
one  hissing,  whistling,  never  ending  sentence. 
Measured  with  her  ideas  her  words  were  in  the 
ratio  of  a  bushel  to  a  gi*ain.  TVdk  of  poverty 
of  language! — our  cousin  never  knew  such 
indigence — she  could  help  you  on  occasion  to 
a  lac  of  vocables,  or  edge  in,  generously,  the 
very  word  you  panted  to  bring  out. 

Quinilla  (she  clings  to  my  pen  like  an  offi- 
rious  hair)  was  not  our  genuine  cousin ;  she 
Was  sister  to  my  uncle's  wife,  but,  fearing  we 
m^ht  call  her  aunty  had  dubbed  herself  by  a 
less  matronly  appellative.  She  piqued  herself 
on  ancient  blood,  and  made  boast  of  her  pro- 
pinquity to  the  great  O'Tooles  of  Glendalough. 

Her  sister,  ipy  aunt  Laurcntia,  had  nothing 
B  3 
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but  descent  in  common  with  Quinilla — She 
\ras  a  blunt^  rightminded^  cheerful  woman  4 
clear  in  perception  (where  her  partialities 
did  not  interfere)  and  resolute  in  action  ;  tena- 
cious of  her  family^  and  her  sister's  beauty. 
The  spontaneous  kindness  of  her  nature  gave 
an  expression  of  honest  interest  to  her  counte- 
nance^ and  a  friendly  accent  to  her  true-hearted 
idiomatic  style  of  speech.  To  superficial 
observers  she  appeared  merely  an  outspoken 
thrifty  person : — even  I  used  for  many  years  to 
wonder  how  so  polished  a  man  as  my  uncle^ 
Edward  Fitzgerald^  should  have  chosen  so 
unintellectual  a  partner;  but  I  have  long 
learned  to  value  her  rectitude  of  mind  beyond 
the  proudest  gifts  of  genius. 

And  now  stand  forth  ye  gentler  images  to 
spiritualize  my  canvass — ^ye  fair  and  sweet  cre- 
ations, whose  childish  faces  come  to  me  in 
dreams,  whose  griefs  and  joys  and  warm  affec- 
tions are,  as  it  were,  entwinedfr^  ith  my  identity. 
And  surely  we  were  shrined  each  in  the  other's 
heart,  my  sisters,  even  from 

Those  chequered  days  of  babyhcod, 
When  mirth  would  tread  on  melancholy. 
And  they  would  seem  companions. 
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Which  of  youj  mates  of  my  thoughtless  years, 
"which  of  you,  first,  in  maiden  drapery,  shall 
Kve  upon  my  sketch-leaf? — If  I  choose  the 
mirthful,  the  pensive  gently  advances  her  en- 
treating face ; — if  I  choose  the  serious,  the 
cherub  head,  bright  with  frolic's  essence,  is 
waved  reproachfully.  Come  then  Marion,  my 
own  dear  Marion,  come. 

I  cannot  well  determine  in  what  Marion's 
beauty  lay ;  whether  in  feature,  look,  or  tone. 
Tou  saw  the  face  was  lovely,  but  could  not 
explain  why  you  wished  to  treasure  it  in  me- 
mory, and  call  it  forth  at  will  to  gaze  at,  for 
many  besides  Marion  have  had  cloudless  eyes 
of  deep  deep  blue,  bright  hair,  and  dimpled 
cheeks.  The  beholder  was  ever  doubtfiil  in 
what  her  witchery  consisted ;  before  you  could 
observe  the  regularity  of  feature  you  were  taken 
by  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  face ;  but  at  every 
thought  this  spirit  seemed  to  change. — You 
loved  its  sprightliness — ^'twas  gone ! — its  pen- 
siveness — 'twas  lost  in  smiles  of  arch  defiance, 
petulance,  or  derision. 

The  beauty  of  Helen,  my  younger  sister, 
was  more  intelligible  ; — a  tranquil  countenancct 
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features  of  a  Spanish  cast^  ^ark  eyes^  not 
sparkling,  but  singularly  penetrating. — An  air 
of  diffidence  tempered  the  gravity  of  her  de- 
meanour; this  diffidence,  however^  was  occasi- 
onaHy  blended  with  a  defensive  pride  which, 
when  excited,  kept  down  the  blushes  of  timi- 
dity. Marion,  with  all  her  light-heaited  saud- 
ness,  was  a  very  cotrard ;  the  mere  accent  cft 
severity  depiressed  her ;  but  Helen,  when  justly 
roused,  would  forget  her  untal  sctf  in  the  ear-^ 
nestness  of  expostulation. 

The  sisters^  characters  in  other  points,  too, 
might  puzzle  the  observer/  Theelder^  quick 
to  resent,  and  sometimes  humouroitisly  pei^ 
verse,  could  be  frightened  even  into  a  surrender 
of  her  judgment ;  the  younger,  careless  and 
yielding  in  minor  points^  if  convinced  that  op- 
position was  essential,  would  manifest  a  reso«. 
lute  tenacity  litde  expected  from  one  who  in 
the  smoother  scenes  of  life  was  bashfully  averse 
to  observation  and  display.  The  lot  of  the  one 
should  have  been  cast  in  fondness  and  stm- 
shine ;  the  other  was  a  high-minded  creature 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  any  sphere  of 
action. 
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Their  taat^ft  and  pursuits  could  as  little  have 
beea  inferred  finoim  their  outward  seeming  as 
their  characters.  Whatever  was  marvdileus  in 
tradition  and  mystical  in  nature  Marion's  sen* 
tinaeats  ware  aJdn  to;  she  was  insati«t<^  of 
witch-spun  storiesj,  of  tales  that  embody  the 
romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  revelled  in  the 
Runic  Ic^nda  bequeathed  by  the  bards  who 
had  aoeompanied  our  Northern  invadeam*  He- 
len's enthusiasm  was  more  subdued^  her  tastes 
graver,  and  I  had  coaxed  her  into  the  paths  of 
schalastie  erudition  ;  bi^t  while  she  did  homage 
to  the  genius,  she  either  could  not  understandf 
or  would  not  subscribe  to,  the  sublime  asaump^ 
tions  of  the  early  philosophera.  She  ridiculed 
my  vencaration  for  mad  patriots  and  visionaiy 
republics  $  and  insisted  that  if  I  oontinued  to 
bewilder  n^rself  with  flimsy  subtleties  I  should 
lose  the  fiiculty  of  distinguishing  between  ri^t 
and  wrong,  and  also  my  reverence  for  those 
high  ordinances  which  forbade  the  abomina* 
tions  so  freely  practised  by  my  heroes  and 
enacted  by  my  legislators. — ^But  these  debates 
were  held  in  after  years ;  it  is  in  the  May-time 
of  girlhood  that  I  now  portray  my  sisters^ 
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For  a  long  time  I  as  little  doubted  the  enti- 
ty of  my  mythologic  dames  and  heroes  as  of  my 
beloved  historians  and  philosophers ;  and  be- 
lieved as  steadfastly  in  Minos  as  in  Herodotus^ 
Of  the  world^s  system  and  its  substances^  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  universe;  I  knew  just 
as  much  as  those  rhapsodists  inculcated,  who 
made  the  planets  a  chromatic  hurly-burly,  and 
ihe  earth  a  rocking-horse  fortuitously  formed  of 
dancing  atoms  ;  and  of  the  worlds  modem 
usages  €uid  practices  I  had  just  as  much  idea  aa 
a  resuscitated  Pythagorean  might  be  imagined 
to  possess. 

My  unde  and  my  tutor -~both  were  com- 
bined in  one — was  as  enamoured  of  my  old 
scholiasts  as  myself,  though  not  perhaps  as  in* 
timatdy  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  justness  of 
their  systems.  The  world  had  so  ill  treated 
him  or  some  one  dear  to  him,  that  to  shut  out 
its  very  name  be  had  inunured  himself  in  a 
wild  glen  near  the  South-western  coast  of  Ire- 
land. There,  severed  by  almost  trackless  moun-« 
tains  from  the  din  of  public  Ufe,  he  gradually 
lost  even  the  impressions  which  communion 
with  busier  scenes  had  made.     In  proportion 
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as  these  had  faded,  his  natural  tone  of  mind 
resumed  its  vi<rour;  misanthropy,  with  all  its 
tour  concomitants,  departed ;  he  looked  back 
to  nothing  of  the  past  except  to  the  classic 
studies  of  his  youth  ;  his  books  recalled  to  him 
the  only  race  of  humankind  he  wished  to  recol- 
lect; even  the  wholesome  teaching  of  experience, 
because  it  brought  the  base-minded  again  up- 
on the  foreground,  was  sought  to  be  obliterated. 

My  good  uncle ! — I  see  him  now  bending 
forwar'l  his  patriarchal  head,  thoughts  full  of 
kindness  legible  in  his  eye — Can  I  do  justice  to 
the  benevolence  which  knew  better  how  to 
suffer  than  to  witness  pain !  the  self  denial 
practised  to  encrease  the  store  from  which  our 
ra;'ged  neighbours  were  relieved  F 

Mv  uncle  could  not  hate,  he  could  not  even 
be  unkind ;  his  nature  wanted  the  incitement. 
For  every  child  he  had  a  friendly  nod,  a  half- 
penny. The  very  churl  would  wear  a  gracious 
look  before  him,  cheated  into  courteousness  by 
a  face  that  wore 

"  The  lineaments  of  gospel  books." 

Every  thing  connected  with  my  uncle  in  his 
B  5 
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mountain  home  is  fresh,  and  prominent— even 
his  old  high-backed  efaau%  with  each  feature  of 
its  curious  carved  work^,  I  can  call  forth  to  seot 
him  in — his  study  chair — the  back  of  which 
we  used  to  climb^  and  stroke  his  head^  and 
turn  it  from  the  Median  wars  to  notice  our 
mock  combats.  In  after  days  grown  more  se- 
date>  taught — not  from  reproof— to  understand 
his  silent  wave>  how  we  would  steal  each  to  a 
favorite  nook  in  this  our  favorite  room^  and 
sofUy  drawing  forth  a  volume^  (oftimes  a  folio 
more  weighty  than  ourselves)  would  soon  be- 
come as  rapt  in  by&^gone  days  as  he  was^  as 
intimate  with  buried  heroes^  poets,  and  phi-> 
losophers. 

This  study  was  the  scene  of  noiseless  and 
supreme  delight,  our  port  of  refuge  from  Ctui- 
nilla's  clatter,  our  self-awarded  little  Goshen.. 
Nor  was  our  studious  turn  extraordinary :  we 
were  children  of  the  rocks  and  wilds;  our 
tendencies,  training,  and  habits  were  peculiar ; 
we  never  saw  a  toy,  we  scarcely  knew  the 
meaning  of  accomplishments ;  we  were  quite 
indifferent  to  the  form  and  texture  of  our  rai^ 
ment,  whether  it  were  coarse  or  fine,  suitable 
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or  unbecoming;  we  had  no  one  to  compete 
vitb ;  between  us  and  the  natives  of  our  glen 
there  was  just  the  grade  which  separates  the 
rustic  from  the  clown.  Of  artificial  life  we 
knew  no  more  than  what  the  mimic  images  in 
antiquated  books  displayed  to  us^  or  what  Qui- 
nilla's  livelier  images  at  times  revealed.  We 
learned  just  what  we  wished  to  leam^  and  no 
more  ;  we  were  never  tasked^  never  praised,  at 
least  for  our  acquirements.  Our  scripture 
teaching  was  not  forced  and  of  necessity  \  it 
was  never  made  unamiable  by  penance.  Books 
became  our  load-stars  simply  from  the  unalloyed 
enjoyment  they  afforded,  other  sources  of  a 
child's  amusement  finding  no  path  to  our  re- 
tirement. 

Our  library  was  not  exclusively  a  temple  for 
the  ancients,  albeit  the  fairest  portion  of  it  was 
allotted  to  my  oracles.  Some  modems,  mostly 
English  of  the  Elizabethan  age  or  earlier,  had, 
rather  from  accident  than  from  good  will,  found 
entrance  there ;  and,  like  intruders,  had  been 
asagned  a  stinted  lodgment  in  a  neglected 
comer,  piled  between  the  top  shelf  and  the 
ceiling.    They  were  eleemosynaxy  guests—  in- 
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mates  on  mere  tolerance — ^visited  only  by  the 
mothS;  •  until  Helen,  rather  at  issue  with  my 
philosophy,  sought  out  some  clearer  system  to 
arrive  at  truth,  and  in  her  voyage  of  research 
lighted  on  the  "  black  letter  region/'     Curi- 
ously examining  the  long  slighted  occupants 
she  selected  some  which  were  promptly  located 
in  a  freer  quarter,  thenceforward  her  sacrarium^ 
'  Marion,  who  had  not  a  particle  of  taste  for 
any  thing  in  classic  story,  unless  it  were  for 
Socrates'  familiar  genius,  seized  upon  the  tome» 
rejected  by  her  sister.     Her  shriek  of  rapture 
startled  my  unck,  then  planning  with  Xcno- 
phon   the   retreat   of  the  ten   thousand,    and 
tumbled  me  from  Helicon.     Chronicles  of  Ire- 
land, some  in  a  garb  so  stiff  and  antiquated 
that  none  but  so  attached  a  devotee  could  have 
desired  their  acquaintance  ;  legends  in  vellum 
of  our  Scythic  ancestors,  glossaries  and  itine- 
raries with  marvellous  addenda ;  an  Irish  bible 
of  1681 ;  an   Ossian,   (the  most  modern  and 
best   dressed  of  the   party,)  a  well  thumbed 
Shakspearej  Josephus,  the  Fairie  Queen,  and 
Spenser's   state   of    Ireland ;    curious   annals^ 
Bardic  traditions,  and^  above  all^  a  copious  dis^ 
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sertation  on  Irish  faerie  and  demonology — such 
were  the  dust- covered,  worm-eutea  dainties 
Marion  so  clamorously  greeted;  diet  she 
thenceforth  fed  upon^  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
old  devourers^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Cliasing  the  IcMont  of  maturer  age 

Cene  fttticy't  ecrimngs ;  Runes  and  uonYy  Mikt» 

And  prattled  ii\jsterieB,  tbe  £ai^  page, 

The  '*  once  upon  a  time,'*  which  never  fails 

To  silence  murmui.     Lullaby  of  pain, 

Leader  of  thought  — Action — ^thy  faalcjeo  safla 

Waft  UB  to  childhood's  wonders  bai^k  again.  ^ 


Thus  did  i/re  hold  converse  with  the  dead> 
each  in  a  chosen  nook ;  oftimes  interchftnging 
thoughts  and  sympathies^  quoting  or  reciting 
from  a  favored  author^  and  by  this  commerce 
of  opinion  partidpating  somewhat  in  each 
other's  studies.  Marion's  legends  won  more 
fixed  attention  than  our  abstruser  themes: 
even  my  uncle  was  at  times  detected  skulking 
from  tbe  field  of  Marathon^  to  liateu  to  tb& 
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feats  of  (yihiscol  or  McCarthy,  St.  Lawrence 
or  De  Courcj.  Helen  also  often  deserted  El 
dorado  for  figments  as  ingenious :  while  her 
sister  read,  she  would  interweave  the  graver 
subject  of  her  own  reflections  with  the  chivalric 
or  romantic  fiction,  and  incorporating  therewith 
traits  of  humble  life  and  *'  right  merry  conceits'^ 
— such  specimens  of  drollery  and  untutored 
sentiment  as  our  mountain  clan  afforded, — she 
would  diadow  out  a  tale  to  which^  al  even-tide> 
we  all  became  wide-gaping  auditon. 

Whenever  a  variety  was  wanted  Quinilla 
would  wedge  in  some  apt  absurdity — absurdity 
at  least  to  our  untaught  conceptions,  in  which 
the  woild's  traffickers  obscurely  floated.  Ckui- 
nilla  was  indeed^  to  us,  '^mankind's  epitome ;'' 
the  only  one  of  us  who  knew  of  life,  of  con- 
ventional, punctilious  life-^/Kilife  she  called  it. 
She  had  kept  up  her  early  training  in  gentility 
byanonal  visits  to  Mrs.  Bullock,  a  brazier's 
wife  in  Cork,  and  erst  a  school-mate  of  our 
coasin.  Thia  Mrs.  B^  (thus  termed  in  soft 
eli^n  by  QuinUk,)  had  lost  a  heik  caster  but 
gained  encrease  of  subitanccy  by  her  union  with 
the  brasier ;   and  though  some  Plebs  related 
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to  the  husband  were  grudgingly  admitted  to 
her  rotUSf  yet  still  the  wife  kept  up  her  aristo- 
cracy by  an  interfusion  of  tip-tops. 

What  a  flash  would  Quinny  make  in  this  heF 
yearly  issue  from  eclipse  ! — I  see  her  at  this 
moment  equipped  in  scarlet  riding-dres»,  pilli- 
oned  behind  Slauveen  on  Lanty  Maw^  a  testy 
rat-tailed  pack-horse^  my  uncle^s  only  beast  of 
burthen. 

Slauveen  was  the  most  accomplished  member 
of  the  household.  There  was  not  a  bird  or 
beast  in  our  rough  glen  whose  tone  he  could 
not  borrow — he  seemed  engrafted  into  every 
tribe,  adopted  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
genus,  and  when  he  wished  the  creatures  fol- 
lowed him.  Also,  he  commanded  half  a  dozen 
countenances^  the  which  he  shifted  so  adroitly 
to  sen-e  his  own  and  puzzle  others'  specula- 
tions, that  the  visage  nature  gave  him  could 
rarely  be  detected. 

He  had  been  selected  by  Quinilla  as  a  iit 
recipient  of  her  syllogisms ;  something  to  ex- 
haust her  erudition  on.  When  old  enough  he 
was  appointed  Esquire  to  our  cousin  on  her 
city  visits,  and  drilled  into  a  type  of  Mi*s« 
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Bullock^s  week-day  shop-boy,  and  Sunday 
lacquey.  His  lady  changed  the  pet  name  of 
"  Slauvecn,'*  bestowed  by  his  compeers  of  the 
glen,  into  "  Patricius,"  and  by  vociferous 
remonstrance  won  him  to  wear  shoes  and  **  look 
Eke  something  human  ;^^  still,  but  at  longer 
intervals,  imparting  '*  erudition/^  which  her 
discreet  disciple  rejected  or  received  according 
to  his  humour,  for  not  even  CluiniUa's  rhetoric 
could  fix  Slauveen^s  attention  when  Marion's 
quick,  light  footstep  struck  his  ear — vainly 
would  our  cousin  spend  her  moving  eloquence; 
the  page  was  like  a  post.  I  have  seen  her 
weep  with  rage  while  her  Patricius  stood  a 
statue  of  himself,  a  living  log,  until  the  climax 
of  her  wrath  would  burst  into  the  welcome 
words—"  get  out  \" — ^Tlie  moment  after,  noth- 
ing of  Slauvecn  confronted  his  insulted  patron- 
ess, but  just  his  empty  shoes;  echo  had  not 
rej>eated  the  command  before  the  barefooted 
delinquent  was  already  halfway  up  the  "  Fairies* 
pathway,*'  directed  by  Marion's  wild,  arch, 
Liu^h. 

Of  all  the  various  tribes  of  indistinct  realities 
dimly  revealed  to,  or  dreamed  of,  by  enthu- 
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siasts  the  romancers  of  our  glcn  held  moat 
communion  with  the  fairies ;  wayward  spirits^ 
in  conic  caps^  gold  tunics^  and  red  slippersy 
whose  elements  were  twilight,  moonshine,  dew, 
and  perfumes.  Slauveen,  as  head  of  the  gloa^ 
boys^  was  particularly  noticed  by  these  etherial 
substances.  He  knew  every  part  of  their 
establishment,  their  courts  and  kitchens, 
double-bedded  rooms  and  stables ;  and  ofteA 
was  indebted  to  their  bounty  for  a  hot  supper 
and  night's  lodging.  To  Helen  and  me^  (the 
uninitiated  in  fkiry  mysteries,)  his  luminous 
description  of  these  visibk  invisibles  and  their 
nimble  exploits  was  perplexing  ;  but  by 
Marion,  (who  would  have  dived  to  the  earth'a 
centre  to  embrace  a  Gnome,  or  into  a  voloana 
for  one  bright  glance  of  Salamandrine,)  these 
inklings  of  adventure  with  the  tiny  confrater-* 
nil^  were  i«ceived  without  the  drawback  of  a 
single  doubt. 

1  have  announced  myself  a  feeble,  aicUy 
boy,  by  accident  debarred  that  exercise  which 
might  have  corrected  constitutional  debility. 
My  lameness  rendered  the  rough  ascents  up 
which  our  rsmbles  led^,  distressing.    When  I 
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would  flag,  Helen  would  sit  with  me  to  watch 
the  cloud-shadows  sweep  across  the  mountain 
slopes,  while  Marion  would  pursue  her  upward 
course,  swift  as  the  shadow  we  were  tracing, 
her  guide  outpouring  his  spirit  lore  for  her 
instruction*  Each  fissure  had  its  fairy  tenant; 
each  pinnade  enthroned  a  fairy  queen;  the 
broken  crags  that  crossed  the  stream  were  fairy 
stepping  stones;  ravines  were  fairy  bowers; 
some  granite  wrecks,  rather  gigantic  for  such 
appropriation,  were  fairy  sugar-loaves  |  a  qeigh- 
bouring  hill  was  '^  hungry ^^^  because  the  fairies 
fasted  there;  every  pebble  was  awarded  to 
these  fiolic  gentles,  and  every  turn  of  good  or 
evil  fortune.  Whether  you  crossed  the  torrent 
featiy  or  fell  into  its  bed ;  whether  you  bravely 
dambed  the  steep  or  tumbled,  to  its  base,  you 
still  must  thank  the  fairies,  and  answer  their 
enquiries,  sent  in  the  hollow  gust,  the  moaning 
breeze  and  waterfall. 

It  18  cheering  to  think  on  one's  young  times, 
to  nxose  on  home,  the  home  of  childhood,  the 
ingle  nook^  the  pleasant  tale,  the  merry  argu* 
ment,  in  which  to  difier  took  nothing  firom  our 
mutual  good  will.    Even   my   aunt^s  quaint 
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questions^  breaking  on  Helenas  story  thus-** 
"  And  how  couki  Sir  Amoric  fight  so  well  ten 
days  without  a  dinner  Helen? — and  what  did 
Lady  Nesta  do  so  long  in  that  deserted  place 
without  a  change  of  raiment  ?^ — ^are  now  re- 
membered with  indulgence,  and  Quinny's  trite 
interpolations  are  recalled  with  great  abatement 
of  displeasure. 

This  rock-bound  home,  though  not  my  birth 
place,  was  the  only  home  that  1  could  well  re^ 
member ;  and  at  a  distance  of  many  mile$,  and 
many  years,  remembrance  still  adheres  to  it. 
I  see  our  cottage  in  the  deep  ravine ;  the  old 
pear-tree  shadowing  the  pond  in  which  our 
merry  ducklings  floated;  the  boreen  winding 
through  the  pass,  the  patch  of  meadow-land 
that  pastured  Lanty  Maw;  the  byre  and  stack- 
yard, the  turf  bank  and  potato-ridge  which 
furnished  labour  to  our  needy  clansmen.  I  see 
our  study  window,  its  diamond  panes  and  lead- 
en frame  work;  the  narrow  path,  bordered  by 
luxuriant  broom  which  led  through  a  green 
paddock  to  a  mountain  gap,  a  rent  you  would 
have  thought  was  made  for  our  convenience ; 
it  gave  us  prospect  of  a  bay  locked  in   by  islea 
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Htid  ragged  hills^  a  seeming  lake^  whose  waters^ 
^  dear  as  sky,  blend  earth  and  heaven  in  one 
imagery.'* 

Beyond  the  gap  a  grassy  tongue  of  land 
forced  itself  into  the  bay,  as  if  eager  to  meet 
the  babbling  wavelets,  while  these,  in  turn, 
Beemed  with  like  affection  to  embrace  the  little 
headland  and  rippled  lovingly  beneath  the 
cooling  shadow  of  the  alders  that  spread  their 
sheltering  arms  on  either  bank.  To  stand  upon 
the  peak  which  towers  above  this  point  and 
look  towards  the  bulwarks  of  the  glen,  you 
might  imagine  that  volcanic  fury  had  heaved 
up  irom  earth^s  buried  store,  the  shattered 
monuments  of  a  former  world,  to  choke  up  the 
little  estuary.  You  might  picture  the  chaotic 
tumult  at  its  height ;  deep  chasms  angrily  ex- 
plode [their  rock-artillery;  a  sea  of  molten 
granite  rolls  on  heavily  ;  the  flood  is  now  up- 
reared  to  spread  around  its  desolating  tide ; 
when  lo !  the  resistless  voice — ^^  Be  still  I" — 
The  surging  waves  are  fixed  and  frozen  into 
stone ;  patches  of  heath  peep  forth  to  beautify 
the  ru^ed  fissiures,  and  giant  masses  are  ce- 
mented, and  forced  to  circle  in,  and  to  defend 
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from  future  tempest^  this  rescued  armlet  of  the 
sea,  this  lonely,  lovely  inlet,  now  securely 
guarded  by  its  frowning  sentinels. 

But  its  sweetest  charm  is  lost,  (sweetest  at 
least  to  me,)  its  complete  seclusion,  its  silence, 
undisturbed  except  by  chartered  guests;  the 
wild  children  of  the  soil,  the  tenants  of  the 
heath-crowned  hills.  The  fame  of  this  glen 
has  reached  the  multitude,  and  the  kindly 
spirit  of  its  owner  has  opened  paths  to  its  re- 
cesses ;  morasses  are  reclaimed ;  plantations 
fringe  the  precipices ;  causeways  and  roads> 
(those  levellers  of  barbarism  and  romance,)  are 
even  now  projecting ;  and  we  may  one  day  see 
gay  barouchettes  and  sociables,  where  formerly 
steep,  narrow  bridle-paths  threw  their  unsocial^ 
Undiverging  lines  over  bog  and  mountain; 
break-neck,  swampy  tracks,  often  devoted  by 
Slauveen  to  the  patching  of  Phil  McGun,  a 
giant  engineer  of  wizard  skill,  reported  to  use 
spinsters'  skulls  for  paving  stones.  These 
malisons  commenced  whenever  he  looked  for- 
ward to  convoying  Quinilla  to  the  brazier's  city 
residence,  a  toilsome  three  day's  journey  of 
many  halts,  esteemed  a  penanbe  by  the  in- 
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glorious  Squire^  and  not  much  relished  by  his 
co-sufferer  Lanty  Maw. 

Siinh  were  the  defences  inhich  in  Quinilla's 

day  of  juvenility  preser\'ed  the  glen  and  its 

inhabitants  in  primeval  wildncss  and  seclusion ; 

and  even  when  my  sisters  and  myself  emerged 

from  childhood^  the  adventurers  were  few  who 

broke  upon  the  quiet  of  our  dell,  although  a 

rude   carriage    road    had  then  been   formed. 

Sometimes  a   boat   with   a  solitary    stranger 

might  be  descried   rounding  the  little  island 

that  shut  us  from  a  larger  bay  of  \^  Lich  ours 

was  but  an  armlet.  ^Sometimes  Slauvcen  would 

make  a  shining  wonder   of  being  as]>ed   the 

road  to  '^ vallis  ngperam'    We  saw  in  fact  no 

genile-ioUk  except    each  other^  and  heard  of 

none  except'  of   the  pigmy  gent/es,  and  Mis. 

Bullock's  highest  bred  particulars. 

My  jubilees  commenced  with  Quinny's  leave 
takings^  which  I  looked  forward  to^  with  eager-* 
ness  intense. — Our  cottage  was  too  small  to 
ofier  refiige  from  her  clamour.  The  study^  a 
parlour^  a  store-^room,  and  a  kitchen  formed 
the  lower  range;  the  upper  was  as  circum« 
scribed;     sa    that  Quinilla's   voice   filled  all 
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the  space  around  us — it  battled  with  the 
atmosphere ! 

I  had  another  reason  for  not  loving  her — 
she  had  no  love  for  me,  and  would  now  and 
then  refresh  me  with  some  town-fangled  jeer, 
significant  of  my  infirmity ;  nor  was  she  more 
complimentary  to   Marion.      Helen  was  the 

» 

only  one  on  tolerance,  although  Helen  rebutted 
quite  as  vigorously  as  Marion  our  cousin's 
vulgar  jibes  directed  at  my  lameness  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  my  younger  sister  that 
even  fools  were  forced  into  respecting ;  a  calm 
energy  of  tone,  an  unpretending  self-respect. 
It  may  be  wondered  how  my  placid  uncle 
could  harbour  such  a  plague  as  Miss  OToole, 
but  had  his  wife  admitted  twenty  plagues, 
bodied  forth  in  twenty  poor  relations,  my 
gracious  uncle  could  not  have  mustered  suffici- 
ent moral  courage  to  dismiss  them. 

This  was  the  single  drawback  on  our  happi* 
ness ;  bating  the  jostling  of  Miss  OToole  we 
moved  on  monotonously  yet  merrily  within 
our  little  orbit,  more  ocdpied  with  the  past 
than  with  the  future,  unless  indeed  with  that 
futurity  which  is  unchangeable.    To  this  our 
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thoughts  would  often  fly^  and  image  Paradise ; 
my  sketches  of  this  after-state  always  described 
blue  skies,  clear  lakes,  and  silence  as  profound 
as  that  enjoined  by  the  Sage  of  Samos.  I 
remember  wondering,  when  a  child,  whether  in 
the  range  of  noiseless  pleasure  allotted  to  the 
just,  books  would  be  included,  and  whether,  if 
ihe  righteous  members  of  the  same  earthly 
household  were  again  to  be  imited  in  a  parti- 
cular location  of  the  heavenly,  there  was  any 
chance  of  Quinilla's  admission  to  our  fellow- 
ship. 


voi^*   !• 
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CHAPTER   III. 


"  With  graceful  ease  the  maiden  sprung 
Upon  the  prancing  steed. 
And  round  the  youth  her  arms  she  flung, 
And  held  with  fearful  heed.*' 


Winter  had  expended  its.  mists  and  storms 
and  biting  frosts.  Spring  was  advancing.  The 
sparry  cone  of  Sugar-loaf  glittered  like  frost- 
work. The  snow  had  vanished  from  the  rocks 
and  dells^  which  now  displayed  a  budding 
carpet  of  feathery  heaths^  sea^-pinks^  and 
mosses.  Lizards,  goats,  and  glen-boys,  rejoic- 
ing left  their  coverts ;  the  Fairies,  eager  for 
midnight  revel,  issued  forth  in  hurtling  crowds, 
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to   seize   upon   a   moon-beam; — ^but  none   of 
brute^  or  human,  or  mixed  essence  rejoiced  half 
as  much  as  I  did ;  for  Quinny^s  city  season  was 
approaching ! — in  two  days  she  would  deoart ! 
— 1  sat  whole  hours  absorbed  in   reve«3#  of 
delicious  longing;    my  tremors  ceasec]^    my 
head  no  longer  adied. — Quinilla  spoke  in  tender 
semi-tones,  shut  up  within  her  especial  snug- 
gery, discoursing  her  appareh  i 

The  robes  were  fitted  on  the  fortieth  time, 
meeting  approval  or  reviling  accordiii^  as  they 
suited  her  shape  and  her  complexion.  A  ten 
years  hoarded  stock  of  bobbins,  lace,  and 
bugles,  was  brought  out  to  add  to  the  adorn- 
ment, because  the  occasion  was  quite  particular. 
My  sisters  and  my  aunt  were,  in  due  time, 
summoned  up  stairs  to  the  council ;  indeed  the 
taste  of  every  one,  including  our  maid  Katy, 
my  uncle,  and  myself,  was  at  this  important 
juncture  held  in  requisition.  1  was  so  thunder- 
stnick  at  her  equipment  that  my  utterance, 
(never  flippant,)  was  cut  off — ^^  Oh  my  !"  was 
ail  I  said  ;  a  clasping  of  my  hands  told  the  un- 
speakable remainder* 
Contrasted  with  Marion  and  Helen,  Quinilla 
c   2 
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moved  a  queen ; — ^their  garments  of  blue  cam- 
let fashioned  by  my  prudent  aunt,  their  un- 
tamed, implumed  tresses,  lowered,  for  once, 
their  charms  in  my  esteem^  and  made  me  think^ 
with  Katy>  that  they  '^  looked  like  nothin'^ 
next  to  Miaa  OToole.  I  thought  of  Cleopatra 
on  the  Cydnus.  My  uncle  stared  as  if  he  did 
not  thox0ughly  see  into  the  subject ; — ^my  aunt 
ejaculated— '^  Good  gracious ! — why  QuiniQa !" 
— Marion  changed  countenance  so  often  that 
you  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  delighted^, 
frightened^  or  confounded;  and  Helen  hoped 
that  such  a  mass  of  plumes  and  petticoats 
might  not  be  foiind  extremely  troublesome. 

This  more  than  ordinary  embellishment  our 
cousin  had  uncoffered  to  honor  the  majority  of 
Theodore  O'Toole,  Esquire,  her  only  brother, 
who  had  lately  arrived  at  man's  estate  and  like- 
wise an  estate  (entailed)  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  per  annum.  He  had  spent  the 
first  year's  revenue  and  two  months  of  his 
valuable  life  in  seeing  life  in  London,  and  W9a 
expected  to  revisit  his  patrimonial  lands  the 
coming  Autumn,  to  which  season  Mrs.  Bullock 
had  requested  Quinilla  would  prolong  her  stay 
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ia  Cork*  The  merits  of  Theodore  O'TooIe^ 
Esquire,  were  so  elaborately  imparted,  that  even 
my  raptmre  at  the  prospect  of  this  long  deliver- 
ance could  not  ward  off  head  ache.  I  slunk 
out  unperceived,  and  tumbled  over  Pfttricius, 
who  sat  pondering  on  the  lower  stair*  He  never 
heeded  my  descent  head-foremost,  but  grum- 
bled out — ^'^And  so  you  went  to  see  the  raree- 
shew — my  lady  in  full  fig :  she  shanH  fig  me 
however  P* 

^^You  would  not  circumvent  your  mistress, 
good  Slauveen^^— said  £— "The  Spartan  boys 
never — '^ 

"Spartan/*  he  repeated ;  "  I'm  neither  Spar- 
tan nor  soused-gurnet,  to  be  made  a  laughing 
stock  for  Mrs.  Bullock's  shop  boy.'* 

"Pktience  Slauveen,  patience,"  I  remonstrat* 
ed ;  "  the  ancient  Helots  were  much  worse  off 
than— ^ 

'^He  Lois  are  no  affair  of  mine  sir :  my  she 
Lot  isn't  matched  by  any  man  alive.  Patience 
enhishin! — ^they  may  talk  o'  patience  who 
never  felt  tight  shoes! — How  soft  she  is! — look 
there  ;  them  pumps  were  bought  last  year,  and 
she  shall  buy  my  last  years  legs  before  I  wear 
um  for  her." 
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"  The  Greeks  wore  soles  and  sandles/*  I  sng* 
gested ;  you  can  cut  the  uppers  off  Slauveen ; 
a  thong  will  serve  for  sandals.'^ 

'^  But  I^m  no  Greeks  and  so  I  won't  be  span* 
celled^  Master  Walter." 

Slauveen  was  in  his  dogged  mood ;  if  he  de-- 
teroiined  that  the  shoes  were  shorty  no  argu- 
ment of  mine  could  lengthen  them.  Quinilla's 
jaunt  might  be  postponed^  perhaps  put  off 
entirely ! — He  went  on. 

*^Vm  to  be  harnessed  with  this  like  any 
garron^  too^  may  be  I  amP*  He  jerked  from 
his  fob  a  red  leather  belt^  with  an  appendant 
bright  steel  buckle  cut  in  glittering  facets^  and 
dangled  it  contemptuously.  QuiniUa's  pug,  a 
brute  she  got  from  Mrs.  Bullock^  came  barking 
aadjuniping  at  the  buckle:  Slauveen  caught 
up  the  dog,  and  bound  the  belt  around  its  mid- 
dle^ keeping  his  victim  passive  by  a  sympathe- 
tic whine — ^'^Every  one  that  sees  us  stops  to 
hiss  us'*  he  continued.  *  Watch  her  wig,*  will 
you  says  one — *  watch  her  boots/  says  two— 
^dear  the  way/  says  three, '  her  skirt's  on  fire!' 
•—and  then  the  glen  lads  hallow  *fire,  fire,  fire!* 
till  I'm  downright  'shamed  o'both  of  us  and 
Lanty  kicks  up  behind  and  spangles  us  wid 
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spatters — I  won't  go,  so  I  won't — Pll  swear 
that  Lanty  Maw  have  got  the  staggers." 

In  vain  I  coaxed  and  argued,  Slauveen  by 
kissing  the  back  of  his  hand,  affixed  his  irrevo- 
cable seal  to  the  averment  that  he  would  nei- 
ther convoy  Quinny  nor  her  knapsack. 

While  this  debate  was  pending  Miss  OTooIe 
tested  the  aceunUe  fit  of  each  particular  robe 
she  drew  from  her  repository  :  the  whining  of 
her  tight-swathed  favorite  diverted  her  from 
the  momentous  question,  whether  a  blue 
stcHnacher  would  match  the  canary  gauze,  then 
under  revision.  I  marked  the  full  pause  in 
her  illustrations,  and  tried  to  drag  away  the 
mulish  whelp:  even  at  the  instant,  severe  in 
youthful  beauty,  Quinilla  issued  from  her 
SDo^ery— 

"  Is  any  body  calling  Master  Walter  ?"  said 
Slauveen,  ^'  I'm  bothered  with  a  singing  in  my 
ears;  it  must  be  Katy  sure; — oomiu'  Katy^ 
and  off  he  stalked. 

**  Patricius,"  screamed  my  cousin,  ^  back  with 
yourself  this  moment:  come  back  I  say  or — ^9 

The  culprit  reappeared — **  speak,  *'  screamed 
my  cousin — *^  answer — ^who  put  that  waistband 
on  my  pug  ?' 
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"  Well/'  cried  Slauveen^ .  surveying  his  pre- 
ceptress^ and  clapping  his  hands  in  ecstasy — 
'^What  a  goumd!  what  an  enticing  gownd 
Master  Watty  1 — Is  that  a  curricle  dress  I  won- 
der ? — bangs  Madam  Bullock's  all  to  tatters  ?' 

^^Patricius/'  said  my  cousin^  touchingly; 
^'repent  and  speak  the  truth;  don't  run  ding 
dong  to  the  deuce  Patricius  : — ^have  you  not 
scrooged  up  that  poor^  dumb^  speechless  inno- 
cent ?^I'm  always  satisfied — as  Helen  says  that 
Shakspeare  says — with  pure  repentance — don't 
stand  mum-chance — who  put  that  waistband 
on  my  pug?" 

''It  wanted  a  bit  of  a  stretch  Miss  QiUiniUa,'^ 
said  Slauveen;  ''it  wouldn't  meet  at  all  at  all ; 
and  now  I  know  it  fits  me  nicely— see  yourself/' 
he  added,  unharnessing  the  brute  and  girding 
his  own  waist  with  seeming  satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding  this  magical  suspension  of 
hostility,  I  felt  some  odd  misgivings  touching 
Lanty  Maw.  Slauveen  might  still  redeem  his 
vow  by  gifting  his  Bucej^elas  with  staggers. 
Two  days,  two  mortal  days,  still  threw  their 
lengthy  shadows  on  my  sunshine — I  was  now, 
at  seventeen,  more  covetous  of  noiseless  puiv 
suits  than  even  in  my  days  of  sickly  childhood. 
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Quinillahad  lately  nmldplied  her  powers  of  tor- 
menting by  regaling  OS  with  pathetic  recitations 
from  the  Speaker — the  standard  book  at  Mrs. 
Bullock*a — ^A  delicious  summer  hung  upon 
Slauveen's  sincerity — it  was  a  perilous  hold ! — 
At  night  I  stole  into  the  shed  which  housed  our 
cow  and  Lanty;  I  coaxed  the  sulky  animal;  I  no 
longer  blamed  the  tyrant  who  made  his  horse 
a  consul :  had  I  the  power^  if  Lanty  bore  off 
his  burden  gallantly^  he  should  be  stalled  an 
Emperor ! — there  was  no  symptom  of  the  threat- 
ened staggers — the  next  night  came^  and  passed 
away — the  animal  shewed  no  illness,  but  jU- 
humour.  He  was  duly  harnessed  and  led  up 
to  the  door.  I  stood  on  tenter-hooks  with  my 
anxious  sisters.  The  errant-lad  was  seated; 
the  Ingg^e-pack  was  carefully  strapped  on; 
Maw  stretched  out  his  long  neck  and  snorted ; 
the  damsel  mounted;  Maw  kicked,  and  kicked 
as  he  had  never  kicked  before ;  Quinilla  caught 
at  Slanveen's  gorgeous  waistband;  the  belt 
gave  way ;  we  screamed  and  Katy  whooped — 
our  cousin  was  sprawling  in  the  duck  pond ! 

Oh!  to   depict  the  clamour  consequent  on 
this  disaster  ! — the  elements  of  every  jarring 
c  5 
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horror  seemed  combined  in  one  loud,  length- 
ened diapason !  the  frightened  ducks  kept  up 
a  chromatic  qua-ake,  Quinilla  a  sort  of  shriek- 
ing recitative,  through  which  no  element  of 
speech  could  be  detected,  save  ^^  hound  !  cheat  \ 
humbug ! ''  applied  to  Lanty  Maw^  or  to  Slau- 
veen,  or  both. — Katy's  contribution  to  the 
concert  was  given  in  pathetic  touches  from  base 
to  treble  and  back  again — Pug  barked  inces- 
santly. The  glen-hoys,  uproused  by  the  din, 
came  whooing  and  hurrooing  to  see  "  what  soart 
o'  fun  was  goin'  on,"  and  lend  a  hand  to  make 
bad  worse,  llie  mountain  echoes,  or  the  fairies, 
took  up  the  note. 

But  high  above  every  stentor  of  the  chorus 
arose  Slauveen's  surpassing  piUalu  !  he  roared 
as  if  a  tiger  rampant  were  before  him,  while- 
Lanty  Maw  kicked  ^  fast  and  furious.'  Lanty 
indeed  was  the  only  <iCtor  of  the  party ;  no  one 
attempted  to  fish  Quinilla  from  the  duck-pond ; 
the  magnitude  of  the  misfortune  had  paralysed 
all  powers  but  the  vocal :  even  the  glen-boys, 
when  once  the  game  was  under  fair  espial^ 
stood  stock  still,  like  other  Irish  boys  in  cases, 
of  emergency,  content  with  adding  their  com^ 
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plement,  to  the  aboriginal  melody  of  Slauveen. 
Thus  our  cousin  lay  struggling  in  an  omnium  of 
fetid  water^  ooze^  and  duck-weed,  not  unlament- 
ed,  though  unaided — /  could  have  wept  my 
eyes  out^  but  I  was  ague-struck  and  rooted  to 
the  spot.  My  sisters,  finding  they  could  not 
reach  the  sufferer,  (who  from  injudicious  floun- 
dering had  floated  from  the  bank,)  and  seeing 
us  staring,  shrieking,  and  inactive,  fled  into 
the  house  for  succour.  Slauveen  was  still 
astride  on  Lanty.  This  last,  like  one  bewitched, 
kept  echoing  the  plunges  of  Quinilla,  perhaps 
incited  by  the  unnatural  concert.  Even  at  this 
moment  I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
hardened  beast  performed  his  ruthless  caprioles 
from  fright,  from  wickedness  prepense,  or  from 
the  instigation  of  Slauveen. 

My  aunt  and  uncle  now  came  forward. 

"  What's  the  matter  Walter  ?'  said  my 
uncle,  '^  what  m  the  matter  ? — Is  Quinilla 
hurtP 

^  Is  Quinilla  killed  ? — speak  Katy  !'^  said 
my  aunt — '^  we  can't  bear  our  ears  through  all 
this  cKttcr-clatter." 

**  And  sure  she  might  as  well  be  kilt  as  have 
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ber  darling  dress  knocked  down  and  morther-^ 
ed/^  bellowed  Katy. 

My  uncle  reprimanded  our  idle  helps.  Qui- 
nilla  was  hooked  out^  but  her  haggard  plight 
awakened  such  compassion  that  a  spontaneous 
repetiticm  of  the  preceding  chorus  was  elicited. 
— Katy  thumped  her  breast,  Lanty  recom- 
menced his  outrageous  plungings.  Every  fresh 
inspection  of  Quinilla's  person  drew  forth  a 
wilder  tdlaloo ; 

'Twas  like  "  the  roaring  of  a  thousand  streams.  *' 

Turning  to  escape  I  espied  two  strangers  at 
a  little  distance,  curiously  peerinf  at  the  group^ 
which  hung  in  diversity ^^^l!fittide  around  the 
luckless  Miss  OTool^  That  these  were  of 
good  degree  was  manSfest,  but  I  was  dubious 
whether  they  belonged  to  Marion^s  class  of 
cavaliers  or  to  Mrs.  BuUock^s.  They  bowed 
on  finding  they  were  noticed :  I  returned  their 
courtesy  and  stammered  an  awkward  explana- 
tion of  the  scene.  My  story  did  not  meet  the 
sympathy  I  had  reckoned  on ;  they  were  not 
the  least  overcome  by  my  description  of  the 
fall;   nay  one   of  them,  the    handsomest  too 
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seemed  very  much  inclined  to  laugh.  From 
this  behaviour  I  at  once  inferred  that  he  at  leasts 
belonged  to  the  mongrel  gentry.  Marion's 
cavaliers  \rere  noted  for  urbanity  to  maidens 
in  distress,  and  no  ancient  heroine  I  had  heard 
of,  ever  foimd  herself  in  more  distressful  pUght 
than  did  that  unhappy  one,  who  was  now 
extended,  apparently  senseless,  on  the  bank, 
her  riding  dress  distilling  the  aroma  of  the  ill- 
odoured  poppy. 

An  opening  in  the  line  of  mourners  gave  her 
completely  to  our  view.  The  handsome  youth 
was  choking  with  laughter  ill-suppressed ;  I 
reddened  at  |lus  .impertinence ;  his  companion 
with  a  rebukefii^%&^  which  rather  tended  to 
encrease  the  otherVStru^les,  apologised. — 
They  had  been  coasting  round  the  bay,  he  said, 
and  had  been  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
little  cape  which  jutted  from  our  dell,  to  land 
and  to  explore.  A  cry,  which  they  had  mis- 
taken for  the  national  ke^id,  had  led  them 
into  the  ravine:  they  were  strangers,  and 
hoped  their  error  would  be  pardoned. 

There  was  something  wonderfully  pleasing  in 
the  young  man's  aspect  who  thus  graciously 
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tried  to  cover  his  companion's  levity  :  the 
excess  of  my  desire  to  say  something  extremely 
civil,  kept  me  silent.  Our  conversation  had 
been  carried  on  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  wo  ;  the  clamour  had  sunk  into  a 
buzz  of  objurgation  at  the  unsusceptible  Lanty 
Maw^  who,  now  disencumbered  of  his  freight, 
was  passing  his  maligners,  wisely  betaking 
himself  to  the  shelter  of  his  stable  from  the 
thrashings  he  was  menaced  with. 

^^  Would  nothin'  sarve  ye,  you  confounded 
brute,"  obtested  Katy,  ^but  you  must  fling 
the  jewel,  flump,  into  the  muck-pond  ?  I'll  be 
bound  ye  wouldn't  fling  yowsdftYmrt !" 

^^  Didn't  I  tell  you,"  cried  €lauveen,  ^^  the 
sulky  garron  would  never  stand  that  feather  ? 
— Oh  !  Miss  Quinilla,  Miss  Qmnilla,  had  you 
been  said  by  me  you'^d  ha'  put  the  feathers  up 
into  the  pack." 

"  And  ruined  *um,"  roared  Katy— ^^  they'd 
ha'  been  scrumpled  all  to  nothin' !" 

^^  They're  scrumpled  with  a  vengeance 
now  !"  retorted  he. — "  We  can't  change  the 
nature  of  a  baste  nor  a  plum  puddin',  nor 
wiser  than  we  are,   Katy   Mulligan;    of  all 
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colours  in  the  sky  Lantj  could  never  cotton 
much  to  scarlet ;  split  the  feather !  it  made 
him  take  poor  Miss  Quinny  for  a  trooper/' 

"  Wretch  !*'  cried  Quinilla^  starting  from 
her  trance  and  from  the  arms  of  my  aunt  and 
Katy^ — ^^  Nit  of  mischief ! — ^Maw  took  me  for 
a  trooper  did  he  ? — Cheat,  abominable  cheat, 
you'll  rue  the  day  you  loosed  that  buckle  P' 

^^  CrommeU  be  kind  to  us  !''  ejaculated 
Slauveen,  ^  she  heard  me  through  an'  through 
the  feint !— rd  as  soon  ha'  thought  o'  hearin 
the  hair  grow  upon  our  cow's  back !" 

At  this  turn  of  the  catastrophe,  which  intro- 
duced Quinilla,  viva  voce,  the  rude  young  man 
leaned  back  upon  a  crag,  pulled  out  a  scented 
handkerchief  and  laughed  until  the  tears  cours- 
ed down  his  cheeks.  I  thought  this  barbarous, 
for  our  cousin  looked  quite  shockingly — with* 
out  her  hat,  her  frills  and  curls  rilling  un- 
wholesome drops,  her  face  begrimed !  there  was 
one  horrid  smear  which  made  her  mouth  seem 
double.  The  gentlemanly  youth  fain  would 
have  departed,  but  the  other  could  not  stand 
upright  from  laughter,  while  poor  Quinilla 
gabbled  like  the  ducks  she  had  disturbed,  and 
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Slauveen^  finding  disavowal  non-availing,  stood 
reckless,  blinking  at  the  &un.  Her  rage  wen* 
waxing  fearful^  and  the  young  man's  mirth 
encreasing  in  proportion,  when  Marion  and 
Helen,  who  had  been  searching  in  my  aunt's 
repository  for  a  grand  specific  in  hysterical  or 
fainting  fits,  came  flying  to  Quinilla. 

No  word  I  know  of  can  express  the  sudden 
smoothing  of  the  laugher's  features,  or  the 
gaze  denoting  more  than  wonder  which  he 
fixed  upon  my  sisters,  while  they  tried  to 
soothe  our  cousin.  But  Quinilla  was  intrac- 
table ;  every  fresh  glance  at  her  rueful  riding 
dress,  every  reminiscence  of  her  expecting  Mrs. 
Bullock,  every  tender  thought  of  Theodore 
O'Toole,  Esquire,  drew  forth  hot  tears  and  hot 
reproaches. — *^In  three  days  I  should  have 
been  in  Cork — dressing  for  Mrs.  McCarthy's 
drum  ! — Mrs.  Bullock  was  to  send  her  horse 
and  €ari  and  featherbed  to  meet  me  at  the  five 
mile  bridge;  she  will  think  that  I  am  dead !" 

^^  Or  drowned  in  Lough  na  Paistha !"  inter- 
polated Katy. 

*^  Look,  at  my  habit,  Helen — ruined ! — ^look 
at  my  tat — destroyed ! — Oh !   my  feather,  my 
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feather^  what  an  object ! — Look  at  mj  yellow 
boots — ^Where's  my  pearl  broach? — ^'Twould 
fret  a  saint ! — Look  at  my  fiill  too ! — Let  me 
alone  Miss  Marion ;  Vd  rather  be  boxed^  than 
be  bothered  to  ^compose  myself! — my  hat,  my 
habity  my  frill,  my  boots  ?^ — and  down  she 
sank  despairing. 

At  the  touching  enumeration  of  her  losses — 
which  I  thought  irremediable,  and  conse- 
quently considered  the  long  dreamed  of 
journey  utterly  hopeless — I  was  myself  not  far 
from  shedding  tears,  and  looked  with  some 
anxiety  at  the  gentlemanly  stranger  for  corres- 
pondent sympathy ;  but  to  my  amazement  the 
rude  one,  now,  appeared  as  deeply  interested 
in  Quinilla^s  woes  as  I  was.  He  started  from 
behind  the  point  of  rock  which  had  partly 
hidden  him  and  his  companion,  and  with  a 
demeanour  quite  respectful,  yet  looking  also 
quite  secure  of  welcome,  he  walked  up  to  my 
uncle  and  announced  himself  without  the 
slightest  tinge  or  hesitation — His  name  was 
Sanford,  his  friend's  was  Fielding;  they  were 
wrtiats  on  a  pleasurable  and  he  hoped  a  profi- 
table tour ;  their  sketches  of  the  bay  and  glen 
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were  just  completed — they  intended  visiting  a 
wild  pass  and  lake  which  lay  nearly  in  the 
route^  the  lady^  (he  bowed- profoundly  to  Glui-» 
nilla,)  had  spoken  of  pursuing— »they  had  hired 
a  vehicle  which  awaited  them  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bay^  by  which  arrangement  Cork  might 
be  reached  in  less  time  than  she  bad  named, 
would  she  condescend  to  accept  their  escort. 

My  uncle,  though  looking  at  the  suppliant, 
was  busy  with  the  siege  of  Potidea ;  he  col- 
lected his  ideas  for  reply,  but  my  aunt  on  this 
occasion  thought  herself  entitled  to  be  spokes- 
man*— ^The  young  man's  offer  was  extremely 
civil,  wonderfully  civil,  to  people  he  could 
know  nothing  at  all  about ;  he  would  excuse 
hfir,  however,  for  demurring — she  didn't  doubt 
he  was  a  respectable  young  gentleman — ^but— 

Here  our  cousin  interposed  with*  smiles  and 
curtsies — She  was  so  Meeged  so  very  much 
dbkeged :  the  generous  proposal  had  sunk  into 
her  heart;  but  the  unlucky  accident  occasioned 
by  her  footman's  negligence,  had  made  her 
such  a  figure !  she  blushed  at  being  seen  in 
such  a  trim ! — her  only  fashionable  riding  dress 
was  unfit  at  present  for  the  city. 
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Here  Katy  thought  her  word  would  slip  in 
aptly — Cork  was  the  finest  place  on  earth  for 
scourer* — ^two  dips  would  send  the  skirts  out 
o'  the  vat  as  good  as  new ;  Miss  O^ Toole  had 
hetter  snap  the  young,  man's  offer;  second 
thoughts  were  dangerous ;  the  drum  dresses 
were  safe,  thank  goodness!  in  the  luggage- 
pack  ;  Miss  Helen  would  lend  her  a  hat  and 
cloak  good  enough  to  ride  with  picture  sellers, 
this  last  was  added  soW)  voce. 

While  thus  Ctuinilla  and  the  cook  haran- 
gued, I  saw  by  the  twitching  of  the  young 
man's  mouth  that  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
another  outbreak,  but  now  I  felt  less  angry. 
The  gravest  preacher  of  decorum  might  indeed 
have  been  moved  to  mirth  at  Ctuinilla^s  softened 
tone  and  queenly  gestures.  Foi^tting  her 
extraordinary  appearance,  which  Helen  was 
vainly  trying  to  improve,  she  simpered,  curtsied, 
waved  her  hand,  and  made  such  6dd  contor- 
tions, that  I  imagined  she  had  caught  the 
quinsey.  Meantime  my  aunt  and  uncle  were 
in  sober  conference  standing  apart — '^  Strolling 
picture  dealers !''  said  my  aunt  thoughtfully; 
*^  he  has  by  no  means  a  poverty-stricken  look 
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—see  bow  his  companion  stands  so  sheepishly 
aloof — there's  something  of  a  snigger  I  don't 
like — did  you  remark  his  shewy  ring  ?" 

"  Ah  Laura/'  said  my  uncle^  '^  I  have  known 
many  a  shewy  fellow  without  a  sixpence." 

"  True/'  rejoined  my  aunt ;  ^*  he  might  be 
hungry,  and  all  this  palaver  proceed  from  want- 
ing a  good  dinner." 

"  Then  give  him  one/'  exclaimed  my  uncle, 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

My  aunt  approached  the  stranger,  who  during 
this  debate  had  been  politely  overruling  our 
cousin's  faint  excuses — She  feared  she  might 
be  troublesome — He  vowed  the  trouble  was 
imaginary;  he  could  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  accommodate  the  other  ladies 
too,  if  nothing  but  the  want  of  a  conveyance 
prevented  their  accompanying  their — mamma 
— the  last  word  was  uttered  dubiously. 

Quinilla  bridled — "cousin  sir,"  said  she,  a 
little  tartly  j  the  blunderer  apologised — "  that 
discourteous  mud  had  so  disguised — ^" 

"You  had  better  go  into  the  house  Quinilla," 
said  my  aunt, — "  a  pretty  nose  you've  got ! — If 
you  are  bent  on  going,  go  to-morrow,  and  talk 
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the  matter  over  with  the  young  man  afler 
dinner.*' 

The  painter  and  Quinilla  brightened  at  the 
invitation  thus  implied:  she  took  his  offered 
arm  with  a  tender  languid  air^  and  tottered  to 
the  cottage.  Marion^  unconscious  that  the 
other  arm  awaited  her  acceptance^  ran  away. 
Wondering  and  rejoicing  I  hastened  to  include 
Fielding  in  the  dinner  invitation,  better  able  to 
articulate,  now  that  I  understood  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  travelling  picture-dealer. 

When  my  uncle  joined  us  at  dinner  he  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  the  occurrence  of  the 
forenoon,  and  looke.d  at  the  strangers  as  if 
requiring  explanatiotv*  My  aunt  nodded  twice 
to  indicate  we  waited  fur  the  usual  thanksgiving: 
this  he  uttered  with  an  abstracted  air,  so  con- 
trary to  the  deep  reverence  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God, 
that  I  regarded  him  with  some  uneasiness. 
His  benevolence  however  soon  prevailed  over 
his  transient  discomposure  :  he  was  careful  to 
supply  his  guests  with  the  portion  of  the 
hungry,  and  listened  complacently  to  the  rattle 
of  young  Sanford,  who  replied  with  infinite 
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humour  and  patience  to  the  thronging  ques- 
tions of  Quinilla.  She  had^  by  direct  inter- 
rogatory which  no  one  could  evade^  ascertained 
that  he  was  English^  and  had  for  cultivation  of 
his  talent  visited  Italy  and  Greece.  I  was 
longing  to  learn  what  town  now  stood  upon 
the  site  of  Sparta^  but  was  foiled  by  our 
cousin.  She  was  labouring  to  bring  in  Theodore 
(yToole ;  and  something  of  London  which  fell 
from  Sanford  effected  at  last  the  lucky  opening. 
By  a  rapid  and  masterly  digression  she  led  from 
the  great  metropolis  to  the  young  sprigs  of 
Irish  quality  who  visited  London  for  pleasure 
or  improvement.  She  ran  through  the  whole 
history  of  Theodore  O'Toole,  Esquire,  his  birth, 
his  breeding,  his  property  entailed ;  his  descent 
from  the  ancient  Tooles  of  Glendalough,  his 
relationship  to  Sir  Laurentius,  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don, his  lavish  expenditure,  the  expediency  of 
nursing  the  proceeds  of  his  estates,  and  his 
intended  ceme  out  as  a  London  fashionist  at 
her  friend  Mrs.  BuUock^s.  By  this  gratuitous 
confidence  our  cousin  accomplished  two  ends  -, 
she  struck  Sanford  dumb  at  her  family  conse- 
quence, and   displayed  a   fair  sample  of  her 
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copious^  animated  delivery — She  concluded 
with  a  winning  entreaty  that  her  new  acquaint- 
ances^  during  their  Cork  sojourn^  would  con- 
sider Uiemselves  €it  home  at  Mrs.  Bullock's. 

AH  this  time  Fielding  sat  dumb  as  the  dumb 
waiter,  scarcely  venturing  to  lift  his  knife  and 
fork^  suffering,  (my  aunt  supposed)  at  finding 
himself  stuck  down   among  people  so  much 
above  him.     This  suppose  was  addressed  to 
Helen,  whose  attention  had  been  hitherto  en- 
grossed by  Sanford's  miscellaneous   pleasant- 
ries.    Self-convicted  of  neglect  towards    the 
unpretending  guest,  Helen,  by  addressing  him 
particularly,  sought  to  encourage  him  into  the 
ease  and  confidence  of  his  gay  associate.     But 
nothing  could  raise  Fielding  to  the  tone  of  his 
companion ;  his  replies  were  made^with  defer- 
ence, while  Sanford  entertained  Quinilla  with 
the  freedom  of   a  perfect    equal,    and    with 
plunses  so  equivocal,  that  I  could  not  make  out 
whether  he  was  making  love  or  laughing  at 
her.     From  time  to  time  he  cast  a  glance  at 
Marion,  who  sat  opposite,  either  to,  draw  her 
into  greater  familiarity,  or  to  enlighten  her  on 
his    ambiguous  addresses  to    Miss    O'Toole. 
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Marion  however^  though  earnestly  attentive  to 
the  wordsj  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the 
lookSj  and  only  once  broke  silence.  Sanford 
was  picturing  the  Bay  of  Naples :  my  uncle 
said  something  of  Moimt  Pausilypus;  the 
young  man  as  courteously  submitted  to  his 
host's  digression  as  to  Miss  CKToole's^  and 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the 
mountain^  when  Marion  interrupted  him  by 
anxiously  enquiring  whether  it  were  equal  to 
Slieb  Ghoul.  Even  Fielding  smiled  at  this 
national  trait :  his  ready  friend^  with  a  meaning 
look  and  half  bow^  answered,  ''he  had  seen 
nothing  any  where  which  did  not  lose  by  com- 
parison with  what  he  had  beheld  in  Erin's  fairy 
land.'' 

My  uncle  now  rose  abruptly — ''  Take  away 
Katy/'  said  my  aunt — "these  young  men,  I  see, 
are  anxious  to  be  off. 

The  strangers  took  the  hint.  Sanford  made 
a  final  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Quinilla, 
and  departed  with  his  friend,  promising  to  be 
in  attendance  on  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


**  And  has  he  then  failed  in  his  truth  ? 
The  benutiful  youth  I  ad  ere  ?'* 


I  PAsssD  another  sleepless  night*  Either  ap- 
prehension  had  made  me  ungenerous^  or  there 
was  really  something  in  Sanford's  manner, 
notwithstanding  its  plausibility,  which  justified 
my  estimating  his  sincerity  by  the  standard  of 
Slauveen's.  Of  Fielding,  who  had  made  no 
profession  whatever,  my  judgment  was  more 
favorable.  I  had  agreed  with  Helen  in  tliink- 
ing  there  was  a  decorum  in  his  shyness  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  the  gloss  of  his  com- 
panion ;  he  seemed,  to  be  sure,  as  mystified 
vol*,   I,  D 
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as  if  he  were  regaling  with  Marion's  aerial 
acquaintllnceSj  his  humility  encreading  with 
our  condescension^  while  Sanford  conversed 
with  as  much  assurance  as  if  he  had  been 
feasting  with  the  glen-boys. — Marion  had 
demurred  at  our  sentence ;  she  could  not  ex- 
plain why^  except  that  an  excuse  for  confidence 
might  be  found  in  personal  attraction.  The 
one  artist^  she  observed^  was  better  looking^  the 
other  not  so  good  looking  as  Walter.  |{y 
aunt  decided  that  Sanford  was  smitten  widi 
Quinilla,  and  that  a  few  meetings  at  the  Bul- 
locks would  clinch  the  affair. 

My  unde  had  forgotten  the  entire  incident, 
and  seemed  moon-struck  when  appealed  to  on 
the  subject.  Quinilla,  by  a  conscious  simper, 
and  an  air  of  stuped  indifference,  denoted 
that  she  had  settled  the  business  to  her  com- 
plete satisfaction!  and  Katy,  infert*thg  placa- 
bility from  the  softened  demeanour  of  Miss 
OTooIe,  when  she  Ughted  us  to  our  respective 
dormitories  hoped  we  would  say  a  good  word 
for  Slauveen.  •^The  creature/'  she  added, 
*^  is  starved  with  the    grief— never    took    a 
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morsel  between  his  miserable  teeth  since  the 
waanoDgj  and  has  half  murthered  Laut  j  Maw  \" 

I  roae  witi  the  iark.  The  day  was  unpro- 
miaing^  and  Sugar-loaf  wreathed  with  a  mist* 
Our  breakfast  was  mi^^oeial — Marion  looked 
anxious ;  Qninilla's  flights  were  restrained  by 
the.  dUn^s :  Helen^  too  busy  to  speak^  was 
sed((|locii^y  adorning  with  gumflowers  her  own 
plafji  straw  hat.  My  uncle  seemed  conscious 
thaU  things  were  not  keeping  their  usual 
smpoth  course ;  he  swallowed  his  te^^  and 
re^iipd  to  the  study. .  My  aunt  fidgetted^  push- 
ed away  her  cup  and  hoped  the  young  men 
would  come  early.  A  doubt  of  their  coming  at 
ail  had  occurred^  rt  appeared^  to  none  but 
myself. 

I  witlidrew  to  the  window — Marion  followed 
me. — "The  haze  thickens  Walter ;  it  Nvill  rain^ 
— I  am  sure  it  will  rain.** 

I  looked  dismal.  Mariim  rallied. — -^^  Slau- 
veen  however  augurs  a  fine  day :  he  quotes  the 
ducks  and  pigs — their. prelude  to  bad  weather 
has  not  been  given. — Look,  there's  a  patch  of 
blue  I*' 

With  a  joyous  laugh  she  turned  to  announce 
o  3 
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the  happy  omen,  just  as  Fielding  entered^ 
followed  by  his  friend.  Involuntarily  I  echoed 
Marion's  laugh,  and  rapturously  shook  the 
young  man^s  hand,  who  looked  startled  at  this 
warm  reception.  Quinilla  was  in  a  fever  of 
delight ;  she  squeezed  Sanford's  hand  as  tightly 
as  1  did  Fielding's,  giggling — ^^  And  how  d'ye 
do  to  day  ? — how  kind  to  be  so  punctual ! — I 
thought  youM  never  come — a  lovely  day — 
looks  a  little  rainy — will  you  breakfast-— do — 
we  had  best  be  off; — ^give  me  the  hat  Helen— 
what  a  dowdy ! — How  the  Bullock's  will  all 
stare  ! — sit  down — sit  down — VYL  just  do  my 
hair  and  be  with  you  in  a  moment. — Sister,  see 
that  Patricius  is  in  livery  and  ready  to  attend 
me." — Off  she  tripped. 

The  change  in  the  deportment  of  the  stran- 
gers veiy  much  surprised  me.  Sanford  hung 
back,  and  Fielding  took  the  lead ;  not  indeed 
with  the  free  tone  of  his  companion,  btit  with 
the  bland  address  which  had  captivated  me  on 
our  first  encounter.  The  familiarity  which  in 
one  stood  forth  offensively,  in  the  other  was 
modestly,  I  may  say  gracefully  insinuated  ;  lie 
saluted  all  with  equal  cordiality  and  respect. 
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wHle  Sanford,  regardless  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  attached  himself  to  Marion  and  Helen, 
venturing  again,  but  more  directly,  to  propose 
their  accompanying  Quinilla.  Marion  laughed 
in  his  face  at  the  preposterous  suggestion : 
Helen  raised  her  eyes  with  an  air  of  quiet 
astonishment;  my  aunt  returned  thanks  for 
his  civility,  but  assured  him  the  children  never 
quitted  home. 

One  might  have  inferred  from  the  stare  of 
our  new  acquaintance  that  my  simple  aunt, 
instead  of  a  reply,  had  propounded  some 
abstract  question.  My  sisters,  in  truth,  al- 
though childlike,  could  scarcely  be  called 
children  ;  the  younger,  Helen,  was  my  senior 
by  a  year.  My  aunt  now  introduced  a  string 
of  injunctions  respecting  Quinilla,  to  which  the 
self-elected  escort  was  completely  silent,  but 
which  Fielding  promised  to  observe,  very 
respectfully  bowing  to  a  vague  intimation  that 
the  friendly  Mrs.  Bullock  might  be  found  a 
convenient  acquaintance. 

In  our  commodious  little  dwelling  neither 
bell  nor  gong  was  required  to  assemble  the 
family,  or  call  in  the  servants ;  my  aunt,  from 
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long  habit^  could  at  once  pitch  her  voice  to  the 
exact  note  of  summons  for  each  of  our  circle  ; 
she  sounded  a  treble  chord  for  Katyy  a  bass 
for  Slauveen ;  and  the  deep  key  now  brought 
the  Esgtiire  upon  the  carpet.  He  appeared  in 
a  costume  more  than  usually  lights  admitting 
air  through  sundry  gaping  apertures.  The 
uncharitable  wonid  have  surmised^  fit>m  the 
uniform  fashioning  of  the  drapery  into  which 
his  corduroy  dittoes  were  totf%  that  they  had 
been  lacerated  thus  for  effect,  as  also  that,  to 
compass  some  mysterious  end,  his  countenance 
had  been  so  obscured  by  hog- water  or  other 
indigenous  dye-stuff  as  to  lose  ^  pretensiona 
to  the  human. 

^^What  a  pickle!^  cried  say  astonishecl 
aunt.—**'  Put  on  your  livery — make  haste — 
make  haste  Slauveen ;  put  on  your  livery/' 

"  ^Tis  on,^  s^d  Slauveen. 

"  On ! — and  what  tore  it  pray  y^ 

'*  The  cow/*  said  Slauveen. 

"  The  cow  ? — and  what  blacked  yoiur  face  ?** 

"  The  fright,**  sdd  Slauveen. 

«  The  fright !— what  fright  ?** 

'^  Miss  Quinny^s — ^her  disasther  took  away 
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my  color;  Pm  very  poorly — ^thought  myself 
the  live-long  night  a  bunch  o'  barley«com  an' 
Xianty  Maw  a  munching  me.'' 

^^  Rogue,''  said  my  aunt,  ^'  you  can  color  a 
story  still;  put  on  Master  Walter's  castoff 
pepper  and  sal^-^make  haste." 

The  dialogue  now  became  serious;  Slau- 
Veen's  every  shift  was  worn  out;  he  waa 
reduced  to  baEe:^ced  disobedience,  and  stoutly 
deduied  attepding  our  cousin.  Miss  Quinny 
couldn't  want^him  to  'tend  on  her  now  she 
had  two  tight  lads  at  her  taiL  Who  knew  but 
them  painters  *^puld  turn  out  a  pair  o'  pick* 
podLetfl-— Miss  Cluinny  might  aflford  a  wrinkle 
in  her  charact^ ,  but  what  had  he  to  live  on 
but  his  little  bit  o*  character? — ^he  had  nothing 
on  earth  but  his  character,  and  he  wanted  to 
keep  it. 

My  aunt,  shocked  at  inuendoes  which  so 
shamelessly  g^ced  .at  our  guests,  rated  Slau« 
veen  Ycry  roundly-;:-!  stole  a  look  at  them, 
anticipating  their  wrpithful  appendix,  but  they 
seemed  diligently  examining  the  carpet.  Our 
recreant  Esquire  was  twirling  his  thumbs,  as  if 
deeply  impressed  hj  my  wordiy  aunt's  homily, 
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wlien  QuinlUa  was  heard — *^  Be  careful  of 
poor  pug  Katy — Does  the  cloak  look  shabby? 
— The  hat  is  rather  motherly  isn't  it  ? — Give 
Patricius  the  vallise/* 

She  entered  with  the  prettiest  flurried  air 
imaginable^  but  recoiled^  dumb-stricken,  at  sight 
of  the  betattered  Esquire. — ^^Patricius !"  she 
exclaimed, 

"  Miss  Quinilla,^  drawled  Slauveen,  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  curving  upwards  like  an 
idiot's — ^^  did  you  want  me  Miss  Quinilla  ?" 

*'  Want  you  Sir — I  suppose  so  indeed/* 

**  I  thought  you  wasn't  sure  you  wanted 
me/'  he  retorted  ^  and  so  I  gave  up  goin» 
Good  bye.  Miss  QuiniUa — bright  be  your  eye 
in  a  fog  I — May  we  never  lose  you  but  where 
we'll  find  you. — sonuher  huth  !  a  good  husband 
to  you.  Miss,  soon  an'  suddent." — He  had 
been  shuffling  to  the  door,  he  now  made  a  dart 
and  exit. 

**  Sister,"  cried  Quinilla,  "  will  you  tamely 
endure  such  rebellion !—  The  O'Tooles  to  be 
brow-beaten  by  half  naked  rabble ! — to  be 
bearded  by  boys  !  as  Cato  says." 

"  Madam,"  said  Sanford,  rising,  "  I  admire 
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your  firmness,  your  fecundity  of  argument; 
the  reptile  deserves  lapidation  :  I  have  been 
myself,  so  heart-wounded  by  the  caitifPs  insin- 
uations, reflecting  on  my  honor  madam,  and  on 
yottr  discretion — base  hints  which  must  have 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  your  friends  suspi- 
cions of  the  purity  of  my  intentions — that  I 
am  compelled,  with  the  bitterest  regret,  to 
relinquish  the  honor  of  attending  you/* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  looked 
most  crest-fallen  at  these  words,  my  cousin  or 
myself — Quinilla  recovered  first — *^  It  is  not 
for  me  to  draw  back  at  such  a  juncture.  Sir,'* 
said  she,  loftily  ;  **  such  proceeding  would 
argue  unpardonable  caprice— ingratitude — 
worse  than  the  winter's  tooth,  wouldn't  it 
Helen? — ^What ! — I  suspect  the  honor  which 
breathes  in  your  every  lineament — never  Sir! 
— I  deliver  myself  to  your  guardianship  with 
unsophisticated  trust — I  am  ready  to  attend 
you  to  the  boat  Sir,  and  Katy  shall  carry  the 
valUse." — She  extended  her  hand  with  winning 
benevolence,  but  nobody  took  it. 

Sanford  kept  retreating  to  the  door,  stam- 
mering    excuses    and     regrets,    vituperating 

D  5 
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Slauveen  as  the  cause  of  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointment he  had  ever  experienced.  1  groaned^ 
and  was  giving  the  matter  up,  when  Fielding 
came  forward* — ^  Madam/'  he  said,  taking 
Quinilla's  hfmd,  still  awkwardly  stuck  out  as 
if  palsied  bj  pure  consternation — '^  Madam, 
you  have  been  solicited  to  accept  our  escort ; 
I  solicit  you  atill :  I  promise  to  conduct  you 
to  yoiur  friends/^  He  turned  to  us. — ^  You 
may  feel  secure  of  your  relative's  safety ;  my 
sister  should  not  be  more  strictly  protected.'^' 
He  put  Quinilla's  arm  within  his,  shook  hands 
with  my  aunt  and  me,  bowed  to  my  sisters, 
and  not  omitting  to  leave  his  adieus  for  my 
uncle  and  thanks  for  his  hospitality,  he  quitted 
the  room  and  the  house  before  I  had  recovered 
from  my  panic-fit.  He  was  followed  by  his 
friend,  who  was  followed  by  Katy,  bearing  the 
vallise.  I  had  the  discretion  to  hasten  after, 
and  attend  them  to  the  point,  still  dubious  of 
the  ultimate  result.  I  watched  the  boat  until 
it  lessened  to  a  speck,  while  Katy  kept  bawl- 
ing behind  me — '^  Mind  the  luggage** mind 
the  luggage  Miss  Quinilla— there's  more  rogues 
than  are  hanged  in  the  world — ^keep  all  your 
eyes  about  you  avoomeenJ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  eheery  boards  a  cozie  hearth, 
A  joke  for  rough  and  sunny  weather, 
A  conscience  clear  e*  coil,  are  worth 
The  gowd  of  d  the  warid  thegiiher. 


How  often  during  the  more  serious  incidents 
of  my  after  life  have  I  thought  on  this  adven- 
ture; on  the  importance  with  which  I  had 
invested  an  accident^  ridiculous  and  apparently 
inconsequential ;  on  the  even  current  of  that 
happiness  which  a  straw  like  this  could  inter- 
rupt, and  on  the  extreme  selfishness  which — to 
gratify  a  morbid  desire  for  uninterrupted 
devotion  to  purposeless  studies — led  me  to 
rejoice  at  the  folly  of  our  poor  cousin  in  thus 
committing  herself  to  total  strangers ! 
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On  what  seemingly  inavertible  occurrences 
sometimes  hang  our  happiness  and  misery  ; 
yet  if  we  dispassionately  trace  to  their  sources 
those  evils,  which,  from  an  overweening  self- 
approval,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  inevitable 
consequences  of  pre-ordination,  we  shall  find 
that  most,  if  not  every  case  of  mischance  might 
have  been  averted,  at  the  very  least  mitigated^ 
had  we  held  in  subjection  our  selfish  influences, 
and  summoned  the  higher  powers  of  our  nature 
to  draw  up  our  rule  of  action.  Had  I  upon 
this  occasion  controlled  my  besetting  weakness, 
and  called  upon  my  uncle  to  dissuade  Quinilla, 
the  evils  attendant  on  her  giddy  adventure 
certainly  had  been  avoided. 

For  some  nK>ments  I  did  not  believe  that 
our  cousin  was  gone ;  my  vision  was  charmed ; 
it  gave  to  me  twenty  returning  boats  and 
twenty  Quinlllas  ! — I  turned  towards  home — 
her  voice  was  behind  me  ! — I  entered  the  house, 
looked  around,  listened — she  was  gone !  actual- 
ly gone  !  not  for  a  month  as  heretofore,  but  for 
three,  perhaps  for  more  ! 

My  aunt's  bustling  interrogatories  assailed 
me — What  did  I   think  of  Quinilla^s  going  ? 
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did  1  think  the  men  respectable  ?  she  hoped 
no  TOW  would  ensue,  but  she  had  an  odd 
suspicion  that  something  was  wrong,  from  their 
looks  at  each  other ;  they  might  both  be  iu 
love  with  Quinilla. 

I  stared,  and  quoted  Sanford's  behaviour. 

**  All  pretence/'  said  my  aunt ;  "  such  strat- 
agems are  common  in  love — sheer  mummery ! 
How  chop-fallen  Sanford  looked  when  Quinilla 
accepted  his  friend  !  Fielding  was  ready 
enough — there  is  certainly  something  uncom- 
mon about  her/' 

And  now  our  little  household  sank  into  that 
heart-satisfying  peace  which  leaves  you  without 
words  to  express  your  enjoyment.  There  are 
days  of  one's  life  for  which  we  would  readily 
exchange  many  of  our  years,  days  into  which 
an  age  of  happiness  seems  crowded;  such  days 
were  mine  at  this  period  of  my  history ;  my  own 
and  external  nature  in  wondrous  harmony ; 
the  skies  were  red,  the  torrents  hushed, 
the  wild  flowers  bright,  and  I  caught  a  health- 
ful spirit  from  the  softened  atmosphere. 

No  premonitory  tingling  now  heralded  the 
shock  inflicted  by  Quinilla^s  battery,  for  a  day 
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or  two  indeed^  I  bad,  merely  from  habit ,  occa* 
siooal  starts  and  twitches.  Marion  and  Helen 
felt,  though  perhaps  with  less  intoxication,  the 
comfort  of  a  quiet  home,  a  quiet  ramble.  The 
little  headland  was  my  chosen  lounging  place ; 
there  would  I  read  and  watch  the  trout  springs 
ing  at  the  may-fly,  or  lying  like  myself  in 
blissful  stillness. 

How  memory  loves  to  picture  this  little 
cape  !  conjuring  up  the  bay's  enchanting  pano- 
rama, its  isles,  its  shady  nooks,  the  fairies' 
rock-stair,  garnished  with  holly,  myrtle,  and 
arbutus,  down  to  the  level  of  the  dark  red 
moor;  the  spring  winding  through  fringy 
shrubs  or  bubbling  over  variegated  pebbles,  and 
leaping  from  a  little  promontory  to  meet  its 
fellow  stream  upon  a  lower  mound,  both  there 
uniting,  and  trickling  from  a  heath«bank  to  the 
bay. — ^The  soothing  music  seems  restored  of 
gentle  showers  plashing  on  the  alder-leaves, 
the  buzz  of  startled  bees,  the  murmur  of  a  far 
off  cataract.  Here  I  wondered  and  I  worship- 
ed, as  in  a  vast  sequestered  temple,  an  earnest 
votary. 

At  some  distance  from  our  retreat  was  an 
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Island  crowned  with  a  dilapidated  mansioD* 
approachable  at  low  water  by  a  bank  of  un^ 
cemented  stones.  On  the  mainland  side  this 
insecure  causeway  communicated  with  a  rough 
pasa^  leading  by  a  toilsome  ascent  to  the  deep 
recesses  of  a  tarn  or  lough^  which  nature  had 
amused  herself  by  scooping  m  the  summit  of  a 
rock.  Thence  issued  a  brawling  rividet,  high 
banked  with  copse,  and  bordered  by  a  foot- 
pathj  which,  fluctuating  with  the  windings  of 
the  channel  and  with  the  undulations  of  the 
moor  land,  now  sinking  to  the  level  of  the 
stream,  now  rising  to  the  height  of  the  embank- 
ment, terminated  abruptly  at  what  Slauveen 
denominated  a  fairy  tabb,  projecting  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  brow  of  a  cliff*  On  this 
romantic  site  was  perched  a  hut  or  sheeling, 
hedged  in  by  a  low  rocky  parapet.  The  rivulet 
having  gathered  in  its  course  a  thousand 
springs — here  became  contracted,  and,  with  the 
force  of  a  rapid,  dived  into  the  matted  foliage 
beneath ;  its  descent  was  almost  hidden  by  a 
profusion  of  larches  and  other  trees,  which  shot 
out  from  the  steep  rocks  of  either  bank.  The 
stream  again   appeared  at  various    intervals. 
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now  swift,  now  creeping,  tracking  the  browu 
heath,  or  tumbling  from  a  precipice,  until  it 
f  jrced  a  passage  to  the  bay.  The  hut  looked 
down  upon  this  stream,  and  was  but  a  short 
mile  from  its  source.  Beheld  from  the  bay, 
through  a  chasm  in  the  nearer  hill  boundary 
it  looked  like  the  nest  of  an  eagle.  It  had 
been  built  by  a  herdsman  who  had  pastured 
his  half-tamed  flock  upon  the  mountain,  and 
was  now  the  home  of  his  widow,  Grace,  or  as 
we  used  to  call  her  Granny  McQuillan,  the 
mother  of  Slauveen  and  the  witch  of  our 
glen. 

To  this  eyrie  and  its  inmate  Marion  had 
been  early  introduced.  Grace  and  her  citadel 
were  exactly  suited  to  my  sister's  appetite  for 
fairy-lore.  Grace  could  foresee  famine  and 
peril  in  the  signs  of  Heaven,  make  hills  and 
streams  divulge  descent  of  rain,  and  read  in 
the  nocturnal  luminaries,  as  in  an  almanac, 
omens  portentous  of  good  or  evil  hap. — Our 
cottiers  consulted  her  horoscopy,  their  wives 
her  chiromancy :  each  nail-spot  was  a  symbol 
of  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  by  her  divina* 
tion  daughters  in  the  candle  saw  a  wedding- 
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ring  or  winding-sheet,  and  sons  decided 
whether  the  splinter  bouncing  from  the  fire 
promised  a  purse  of  gold,  or  head  broke  at  a 
pattern.  She  could  adjudicate  a  cause  iiidthout 
a  lawyer,  detect  a  thief  without  a  catchpoll, 
deliver  laws  and  make  them  binding. — In 
short  Grace  was  the  Brehon*  of  our  rustics, 
a  woman  of  marvellous  endowments,  or,  ration- 
ally speaking,  of  observation  and  acuteness  far 
above  her  class — not  a  repulsive  witch,  in  sooty 
blanket,  with  sharp  gray  eyes,  hooked  nose 
and  nails,  brandishing,  or  riding  on  a  broom- 
stick— hers  were  full  brown  orbs,  in  which  a 
waggish  keenness  twinkled  through  the  stately 
grai-ity  put  on  to  suit  her  legislative  and  pre- 
dictive functions.  The  face  was  a  companion- 
able face,  experienced  and  demure — one  that 
you  could  trust  to  for  an  echo  of  your  laugh ;  one 
that  when  you  said  a  clever  thing  would  recip- 
rocate your  w  ink  ;  a  countenance  that  kindled 
into  youth  when  she  dealt  out  her  pisAeroguerf 
of  houses   once   so  ancient^  chronicles  of  the 


'Brehons.     Lawgivers  of  the  ancient  Irish. 
\  Long  stories. 
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great  O'Sullivans,  Not  eren  Helen  could  tdl 
a  stoiy  like  her ;  she  fixed  you  to  otoe  posture^ 
your  eyes  upon  her  face,  your  mouth  agape  to 
gather  in  the  wonders^  for  fear  your  eatfe  might 
not  be  wide  enough.  Her  tales  of  Sbta-^sht^ 
would  keep  you  croonUed  in  her  chimney  nook 
for  weeks  and  fortnights — Scheherazade  was 
nothing  to  our  ShamuJiie.-^ 

The  Irish  peasant  has  a  talent  for  invention, 
for  beguiling  you  of  credit,  and  extorting  pelf 
and  pity  even  from  the  morose  and  marbk% 
hearted.  People  call  it  humimf — they  may 
call  it  what  they  please ;  no  boor  of  other  land 
can  match  it :  'tis  a  knack  which  keeps  Pat 
lively  when  he  is  starving,  the  coin  he  often 
pays  his  rent  with« 

Dame  McQuillan's  sorcery  was  always  well 
intentioned-^the  spirits  she  evoked  were  the 
better  principles  of  human  nature— *the  most 
suspicious,  and  superstitious  of  her  feudatories 
never  laid  to  Ghrace's  door  the  blight  of  crops 
or  cattle,  sore  hearts  or  heads,  or  shiverings, 
or  staggerings,  or  other  Irish  visitations  and 


•  The  fidry-hoit.        f  Chronicler. 
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TezatioiiJB. — Her  herbary  was  cnlled  to  heal 
disease ;  her  wit  ^fir taxed  to  heal  disputes  ; 
her  press^es  called  on  prudence  to  avert  calam- 
itf.  The  squabbler -wondered  how  she  could 
ibreaee  the  bloody  nose  he  brought  home  from 
ibefaciioni  the  tdler^  when  his  hay  was 
swamped,  zemembered  Grace  McQuillan  had 
fbrewamed  him.  She-  was  the  umpire  in  all 
affidrs  of  scrhnmage  or  iick-^y  and  frequently 
arerted  a  hiocbnhwik  lin  cases  of  assault  and 
hattefj  she  vr$m  the  Juty  who  awarded  damages 
— she  saved  mkkj  a  liroken  heart  by  winning 
the  inconstant  swain^  through  teiror  of  her 
judgment,  to  ratify  the  '^  hand  and  word^  he 
had  plighted  to  his  sweetheart.  The  lady 
spouse  by  Grrace^s  interference  oft  escaped  a 
drubbing ;  the  male  came  sober  from  his  work^ 
wisely  making  a  dUour  to  avoid  Shamus 
Brsdy^s  jmblic,  and  the  tempting  sayour  of 
ieolUa^  well  mixed  and  seneckinff  hot. 

In  virtue  of  her  judicial    dignity   Grace 
thought  heraelf  entitled  to  depart  from  that 


*  A  brewing  of  beer  and  whitkey*  flavored  with  butter*  eggs, 
ittgar,  &e. 
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happy  negligence  so  conspicuous  in  the  persons 
of  our  female  peasantry — dishevelled  ringlets 
unacquainted  with  the  vexing  comb ;  classic 
drapery  of  "  woven  wind/'  disdainful  of  the 
vulgar  w- ash-tub ;  feet  spurning  the  tanned  and 
Connamara  coverings  which  would  but  hide 
their  delicacy  and  impede  their  fleetness. 
Grace  blended  the  Scythic  with  the  more 
modern  Irish  costume ;  her  saffron-tinted  'ker- 
chief was  twisted  conically  in  birred  fashion 
above  a  well  stuffed  fillet,  over  which  her  shin- 
ing hair  was  neatly  rolled;  her  capuchin,  (a 
short  rug  cloak  of  various  colored  stripes,)  was 
edged  around  the  throat  with  yam  fringe  a 
foot  in  length,  and  fastened  with  a  silver 
bodkin ;  a  crosslet  of  like  metal  (exhumed  by 
some  fortunate  disciple  from  a  neighbouring 
bog)  was  pendent  from  a  rosary  to  which  all 
her  followers  had  contributed  a  bead ;  her 
bright  blue  quilted  petticoat  of  substantial 
fabric  descended  barely  to  her  ankles,  which 
last  were  cased  in  purple  lambswool,  adorned 
with  scarlet  clocks  and  stoutly  soled  ;  shoes 
^he  contemned  as  promoters  of  excrescences  and 
subversive  of  free  motion.     In  truth  our  ratch 
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though  nearly  forty,  might,  with  a  spur,  have 
outrun  Atalanta.  The  holly  wand  she  carried 
was  not  used  for  staff,  but  symbol  of  her 
functions.  Grace  partly  owed  her  fame  to 
her  agility,  which,  assisting  practised  forecast, 
brought  her  in  the  nick  of  time  to  figure  on 
the  stage,  falling  as  from  out  the  moon  into 
the  middle  of  a  convivial  scrimmage,  or  stand- 
ing, apparition-like  before  the  married  clown, 
and  snatching  the  shillelah,  uplifted  at  his  lady- 
love^ with  which  he  was  proceeding,  tenderly,  to 
ergufy  a  matrimonial  difference*  Nor  wer6 
Grace  McQuillan's  dress  and  practices  more  at 
variance  with  the  national  taste  for  neatness 
than  were  her  house  and /umitary. 

But  before  I  lead  you  to  her  audience-hall 
vou  must  attend  me  to  the  cabins  of  our  less 
gifted  neighbours. — ^Divest  yourself  of  all 
romantic  associations ;  it  is  to  no  rose-mantled 
Elysium  of  rustic  tenants  I  conduct  you;  no 
ivied  porch  awaits  you ;  no  woodbine  clambers 
through  the  lattice. — Wade  through  that  fetid 
bog ;  avoid  the  stagnant  pool  which  settles  at 
t)ie  threshold  ;  stoop  beneath  the  low  browed- 
liiUel  and  eater  this  hovel,  reeking  with  soot. 
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and  fiUed  with  bitter  smoke,  through  which  % 
sullen  fire  seems  struggling  for  existence^  even 
in  the  blinding  doud  it  has  produced.    View 
through  your  galled  eyes  the  bladcened  wiiIls^ 
the  naked  rafters^  the  damp  clay    flooT)  the 
settle    with    its  loathsome    bedditlg  mid    its 
wretched    occupant;  gaunt,    feeble,    starving, 
lifting  his  seared  orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity 
from  the  casual  visitor.    AIas!-**that  visitor 
must  want  a  heart  who  could  without  a  burst 
of  sympathy  behold  the  penury  of  an  Irish 
hovel! — Look  around*— look  at  it  well — think 
of  your  own  children,  healthful  and  joyous, 
seated  at  your  board,  sure  of  their  portion  of 
that  substantial  joint  of  winch  the  poor  Irish 
child  can  scarcely  tell  the  name^ — Look  round 
a  second  time — recall  the  ruddy  Aces  of  your 
darlings,  and  then  mark  that  pale,  shivering 
babe,  piteously  gazing  in  the  mother's  face,  a 
face  from  which  misery  has  swept  the  human 
character ! — Look  at  that  squalid  brood,  snatch- 
ing the   garbage  from  the  filthy  tub— -your 
fellow  creatures  grappling  with  brutes  for  offal, 
the  carrion  at  which  dogs  would  sicken  ! — 
Wonder  not  that  if  they  grow,  they  grow  into 
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tbie  savage — ebcaidy  the  wolfish  impress  is 
acqniredy  even  in  infancy,  in  prattling  infsncj 
— Alas!  tbdrs  is  no  prattling  infimcy;  they 
are  prematurely  silent,  prematm^ly  old ;  they 
learn  not  to  eazn,  but  to  despoil — the  little 
hands  that  should  have  been  taught  to  dig  are 
lifted  np  to  bq^the  young  lips  that  should 
have  parted  with  a  whistle  to  urge  the  lagging 
team,  are  opened  bat  to  whine  ^  a  halfpenny 
your  honor,  one  hillipennjJ'  The  jocund 
spirit  and  ready  wii^  imparted  by  a  boim- 
teous  hand  to  lightei^  hardship,  are  perverted 
to  over-reach  and  .to  extort,  and  sinewy 
frames  and  active  inftellects  are  early  maned, 
whicb  with  beCter  training  mig^t  have  ^  scat- 
tered plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land.'* — May  some 
nobler  feeling  be  called  fiirih  in  those  whom 
curiosity  first  conducts  into  such  a  hovel  i — 
may  they  co-<^ierate  with  the  ivise  and  goodr 
in  raising  these  neglected  beings  to  the  stan- 
dard of  humanity  ! — ^This  is  no  high-wrought 
colouring,  no  passion-moving  fiction ;  such 
were,  and  still  to  a  great  e^^tent  such  are,  the 
homes  and  aliment  of  Ireland's  peasantry. 
But  I  have  wandered  from  Grace  McQuillan. 
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Marion^s  description  of  her  granny  had  drawn 
Helen  to  Carrig-a-Phooka* — thus  aptly  was  the 
shceling  designated — and  Helen  had  wheedled 
me  to  brave  the  horrors  of  exertion  and  an 
uphill  ramble.  The  day  appointed  for  my 
presentation  to  the  Irish  Pythia  was  sharp 
and  wintry;  I  was  then  a  wayward  little 
urchin^  wedded  to  my  study-nook.  I  entered 
on  the  task  with  languor  and  repugnance ; 
the  gloomy  roadway  through  the  pass  must 
have  been  projected  by  the  far-fiimed  Phil  Mc 
Gun  to  exemplify  the  line  of  beauty,  by  imitat- 
ing the  tortuous  vvrigglings  of  an  eel.  Shiver- 
ing and  weary  1  rested  on  the  fairy-table ; — a 
table  by  the  vay  more  suited  to  a  Titan — it 
held  the  witch's  hut,  her  haggard,  piggery, 
and  poultry-yard,  with  an  ample  turf-kish, 
providently  stocked.  The  blue  smoke  mount- 
ed cheerily  from  an  aperture  between  the  roof- 
tree  and  the  gable.  This  gave  me  life,  sup- 
ported by  my  sister,  to  limp  towards  a  wicket, 
which,  obedient  to  Helen's  command,  given  in 
pure  Irish,  flew  open.     I  stepped  over  a  high 


*  The  fairy's  rock-hold. 
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threshold^  absorbed  by  visions  of  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  in  which  a  Hecate  with  her  grim 
iamiliars  darkly  floated. — But  oh^  the  fair 
transition  to  reality ! — the  comfort  of  the  little 
chamber — ^the  refreshment  of  a  soft  rush 
hassock  to  my  sickly  limb — the  reviving  glow 
communicated  by  a  flood  of  sunshine  streaming 
through  knotted  panes  of  coarse  green  glass 
and  lighting  up  the  rustic  treasures  of  this 
audience-^hall  ! — a  couch  of  plaited  straw,  a 
coverlid  bleached  upon  and  perfimied  by  the 
heather ;  a  cupboard  hospitably  unclosed,  dis* 
playing  pans  of  goat's  milk,  and  honey-comb 
so  white  and  pure  it  seemed  the  store  reserved 
for  the  queen  bee. — ^A  tapestry  of  rushes 
curiously  interwoven,  and  strung  with  picture 
oflerings  of  Saints,  from  Columba  to  St.  Kevin 
hid  the  walls.  The  floor  indeed,  was  of  prime- 
val rock,  but  the  indentations  had  been  filled 
up  by  the  fairies  or  by  Grace's  indefatigable 
skill,  and  the  cold  was  tempered  by  goat- 
skins and  a  patchwork  of  shreds  and  parings 
— ^the  scraps  rejected  by  the  wasteful  were  here 
converted  to  a  purpose,  and  nature's  meanest 
gifts  ingeniously  employed*     An  inner  room 

VOL.    I.  E 
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diBclosed  a  dresser   garnished  with    pewter, 
serving  for  plates  and  looking-glasses ;  a  settle 
used  for  couch  and  wardrobe;    a  spinning- 
wheel  and  wool-combs>  (the  sources  of  this 
wealthy)  a  three  legged  stool,  (the  tripod  of  the 
priestess)  a  cozy  hearth  on  which  a  brindled 
cat  sat  punjng ;  a  bright  turf  fire  sending  its 
lively  sparkles  to  a  cauldron  linked  on  an  iron 
hook  which  seemed^to  grow  out  of  the  chimney. 
The  smoke  in  finding  issue,  infused  its  saving 
essence  into  the  bacon-flitch  that  hung  above 
the  hob.    All  this  array,  with  minor  addita- 
ments  as  simple  and  as  pleasant,  was  revealed ; 
the  whole  in  correspondence  with  the  presi- 
ding godde8S,who,  even  while  she  welcomed  us, 
plied  fast  her  knitting-needles,  puss  now  and 
then  darting  out  a  paw  to  dutch  the  dancing 
worsted-ball. 

A  few  po^inds  would  have  purchased  the 
cot  and  its  contents,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  every  comfort  was  assembled  there,  even 
to  a  book-shelf^  though  its  fireight  was  scanty 
— ^the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  (aunt's  donation)  the 
Seven  Champion's,  Valentine  and  Orson,  the 
Chronicle  of  Henry  Marlborough,  (bestowed 
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by  Marion^)  andLBome  loose  leaves  on  martyro- 
logy  graphicallf  illuminated — St.  Bridgid  moet 
coii^icaoi]s,can7iag  beneath  ber  arm  her  own 
head,  grimly  peepii^  from  a  Mcrahag/^ 

little  wheedling  was  neceasary  to  induce  a 
second  visit  to  the  Sheeling,  I  never  in  my 
life  felt  happier,  perhaps  never  quite  so  happy^ 
as  when  baaldng  on  dame  McQuillan's  sunny 
window-ledge;,  with  Bunyan  in  one  hand,  and 
a  buttered  aUce  of  oat-cake  in  the  other;  my 
sick  kg  lifted  carefiiUy,  and  laid  upon  the 
softest  hassock,  while  Grace  promised  a  decoc- 
tion of  her  brewing  which  if  it  wouUnH  cure 
would  laeiM/ it. 

The  little  easement  commanded  a  view  un* 
rivalled  in  our  glen,  often  diverting  my  atten- 
tion frcHn  Christian  and  Mr.  Worldly-Wiseman. 
Beneath  the  window-ledge  the  rock  receded 
boldly  half  way  to  the  base,  and  then  again 
advanced,  sloping  to  the  bottom  of  the  dell ; 
the  seams  and  fissures  of  the  precipice  were 
garnished  with  wild  myrtle,  wavy  osiers,  club 
moss,  arbutus  and  holly.    At  the  foot  of  this 

•  PoUto  batkel. 
E     3 
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declivity  the  rivulet  I  have  already  pictured, 
increased  by  many  mountain  tributaries^  toiled 
among  rocks  and  reeds  to  a  short  distance^ 
then  dived  precipitously  through  crags  and 
roots  of  trees,  emei^ging  at  intervals  like  a  line 
of  light.  The  opposite  bank  displayed  a  self- 
erected  amphitheatre  of  larches,  and  stag- 
headed  oaks  whose  antl^^  glittered  in  the 
spray  flung  upwards  by  the  falL  A  broad 
deep  chasm  in  the  mountain  boundary,  sweep- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  doll,  revealed  the 
distant  bay,  its  woods  and  silvery  coves,  with 
a  side  prospect  of  the  Island  distinguished  by 
the  ruin  and  the  causeway. 

Orace  was  not  an  eleemosynary  witch ;  she 
levied  no  contributions,  although  her  villeins 
would  have  willingly  subscribed  their  mite 
towards  her  housekeeping,  which  they  firmly 
believed  the  fairies  had  a  hand  in.  The  inert 
and  thriftless  are  sceptical  of  the  vast  returns 
of  industry ;  they  cannot  realize  those  fractions 
which  often  form  the  basis  of  the  prosperity 
vulgarly  imputed  to  good  luck- — therefore  our 
mountaineers  ascribed  their  witch's  well-doing 
to  the  favor  she  found  with  the  good  people. 
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What  kept  her  clothes  so  new  ? — By  what,  but 
a  fairy-stroke  could  all  ihim  snippets  come 
together  for  a  carpet  ? — She  had  always  a  bit  of 
baccy  foT  old  "Mike ! — she  bought  blind  Johnny 
all  the  duds  lie  carried — ^Where  did  the  n&oney 
come  fiiom? — Sure  Jock  McQuillan  left  his 
Widy  but  a  moeUcwn  I  a  taste  o'  wool^  a  quarter 
of  a  leaky  boat ;  may  be  he  might  leave  a 
sheep  or  two^  or  an  old  sow*-that  would  go  a 
poor  way  to  pmvide  for  old  an^  blind  fm'  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  meal  kist !— ^No — ^twas  sure 
as  death  the^  fidries^  an'  good  luck  to  urn !  had 
lent  a  band  to  furnish  Canig-a«Phooka« 

It  was  from  Dame  McQuillan  that  Heloi 
had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  usefulness^  the 
tact  tD  serve  her  fellow  oreatures.  Improving 
on  her  teacher^s  system  of  reclaiming  aduIU 
by  awakening  wonder,  and  forcing  superstition 
to  aid  in  the  reform^  she  sat  about  preventing 
barbarism  by  instructing/Kt?0iia&,  imparting  to 
the  young  the  knowledge  best  suited  to  their 
wants  and  to  the  counteraction  of  their  most 
sturdy  despot^  indolence* — ^An  arduous  task! 
— ^but  Helen  was  not  easily  discouraged*  The 
tiny  idlers  of  the  glen  were  gradually  lure<} 
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from  sprawUng  in  the  pig-sties^  to  exercising  in 
the  island-ruin  I  have  mentioned^  in  which 
Helen  had  established  what  she  called  her 
baby-house.  The  children  were  soon  accus- 
tomed to  her  tutelage  and  emulous  in  obedi-* 
ence«-^It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  little  stupid 
Ikces  brightening  with  intelligence  as  she  ex- 
plained her  scripture  apologue  or  told  her 
well-spun  baby  figment. — ^Instruction  stole 
upon  amusement^  introducing  novel  play- 
things ;  wool-combs^  a  spinning-wheel  which 
served  for  the  whole  class,  shuttles,  and  knit- 
ting needles.  These  were  dieap  and  easily 
attainable  through  Dame  McQuillan,  who 
joumied  with  the  products  of  her  labour  once 
a  month  to  the  next  town.  Books  for  such 
novices  were  not  procura^e,  and  had  they 
been,  Helen  had  not  the  means  of  purdiase  ; 
her  books  were  in  the  trees,  the  stones,  the 
running  brooks;  she  taught  the  children  in 
their  native  tongue,  and  taught  them  weB; 
they  learned  to  work,  to  weed,  weave  rushes  ; 
to  name  the  variotis  herbs  and  use  them,  to  tie 
up  their  elf  locks  and  wash  their  faces.  Judg- 
ing by  these  pigmy  essayists  I  should  decide 
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that  the  most  puzzling  riddle  for  a  child  lies  in 
the  adage — '^  truth  is  unsdom/'  These  tyros 
in  morality  seemed  to  possess  intuitive  con- 
viction that  £Edsehood  was  the  surest  shield  in 
all  extremities ;  but  even  this  grand  problem 
Helen  had  simplified  to  their  capacity,  and  she 
was  proceeding  soberly  to  christianize  our  little 
heathens^  when  Quinilla,  who  had  an  aptitude 
for  intermeddling,  tracked  my  sister  to  her 
haunt,  and  spoiled  all.  She  would  assist ; 
she  had  tried  her  plan  upon  the  little  Bullocks 
— Mrs,  B —  would  have  had  her  pubUsh  it|  the 
little  B's  could  spout  whole  speeches  from  the 
Speaker.  She  would  undertake  to  teach  that 
blue-eyed  little  girl  ^' blow  winds  and  crack 
your  cheeks »/'  in  no  time.— The  frightened 
children  flew  helter-skelter,  like  wild  bees; 
no  coaxing  could  collect  the  hive,  until  the 
bugbear  would  betake  herself  to  Mrs.  Bullock's. 
Even  the  benefit  I  derived  from  Dame  Mc 
Quillan's  lenitives  was  interrupted  by  this 
living  bur ;  she  was  always  at  my  heels  when 
I  wished  to  sneak  off  to  the  sheeling.  Just  as  I 
thought  I  had  escaped  her.  the  scream  in  all  of 
"  Watty,  why — ^why.  Master  Watty,  can't  you 
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as  well  go  easy  Master  Watty  V  in  one  un- 
modulated monochord^  would  set  my  heart 
beating  five  hundred  in  a  second.  The  candid 
will  no  longer  wonder  I  rejoiced  that  we  were 
rid  of  her. — She  was  not  a  plague — not  one — 
she  was  ten  thousand  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Tes,  there  are  times  and  tliere  are  places 

When  flams  and  old  wives  tales  are  worth  the  graces." 


A-ND  now  our  interrupted  blessings^  (never 
fally  valued  until  suspended^)  were  renewed — 
our  mornings  in  the  study^  our  rambles  to  the 
head-land^  our  visits  to  the  sheeling  and  the 
Island-ruin,  whither  Helen  once  more  endea- 
voured to  decoy  her  half-tamed  covey.  The 
little  brood  at  first  was  quite  intractable^  but 
one  recovered  stray  would  lure  a  second^  and 
80  on,  till  the  callow  nest  again  sent  forth  its 

£  5 
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lings  on  a  gloomy  landscape.      At  this  time  all 
"WBS  sunshine ;  the  evening  that  closed  upon 
our  happy  day^  was  a  joyous  wind-up^  particu* 
larly  if  it  brought  with  it  just  that  chilly  feel 
which  countenances  a  &*e  in  June^  and  feet 
upon  die  fender.    The  current  in  my  veins 
flowed  languidly ;  I  was  as.  susceptible  of  cold 
as  clamour;  therefore  one  chimney  corner  was 
always  assigned  to  me;  my  imcle  occupied 
the  other;  Marion  and  Helen^  linked  arm  in 
arm  to  fit  the  vacancy^  were  wedged  between 
us^  the  latter  freighted  with  a  story.  My  aunt 
was  far  too  thrifty  to  let  an  East  wind  make 
her  idle ;  she  had  not  time  to  feel  cold ;  between 
her  and  us  was  placed  a  small  round  table^ 
bearing  Kghts^  and  household  stuff  which  ^^  wan- 
ted looking  over*' — ^while  Helen  kept  her  im- 
mediate auditors  mute  as  marble  effigies^  fear- 
ful lest  a  cough  or  splinter-fall  should  interupt 
the  tale^  my  aunt  rattled  her  shears  and  bod- 
kins, snuffed  her  long  sixes,  hunted  for  her 
thimble,  and  laughed  when  she  should  have 
cried,  protesting  at  every  pause  the  story  was 
enchanting,  though  she  seldom  heard  a  word  of 
it. 
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How  happy  were  we  all!  how  cheery  flew 
the  peat-sparks!  Tea  was  my  nectar^  yet  I 
dreaded  Katy's  entrance  with  the  tray  and 
kettle.  With  every  winding  of  her  sister's 
tale  would  Marion's  color  yary ;  her  eyes  were 
bright  or  tearfiil  as  if  her  own  &te  hung  upon 
the  herione's.  It  was  this  innocent  abandon- 
ment ol^  selfj  this  credulity^  this  perpetual  play 
of  feeling  and  of  feature^  which  gave  Marion 
her  exquisite  grace;  her  y<Mce  was  low  and 
tremulous,  her  idiom  playfully  national,  and 
a  slight  lisp  imparted  to  her  utterance  the  charm 
of  infancy.  Helen's  tones  were  rich  and  mu- 
sical ;  there  was  a  spirituality  in  her  counte- 
nance as  indescribable  as  her  sister^s  mutable 
expression  ;  she  was  tall^  and  would  have  been 
commanding  but  for  a  bending  half-retreating 
sdr,  adding  to  gracefulness  what  it  took  from 
dignity.  Marion  was  the  soft  and  childlike 
daughter  of  Virginius — Helen  was  the  Grecian 
daughter. 

Our  cousin  had  been  gone  a  week,  which 
seemed  but  one  bright  summer  day,  and  we 
were  seated,  as  I  have  described,  around  the 
fire :  my  aunt  was  busied   with  patchings  in* 
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terminable,  and  Helen  was  spinning  a  legend 
of  Cape  Clear,  a  wild  district  lying  near   oar 
glen.    We  thought  ourselves  secure  from  in- 
terruption, for  tea  was  over,  and  in  an  agony 
of  pleasure  were  pursuing  the  heart-rending 
adventures  of  a  persecuted  heroine,  when  Katy 
entered  with  what,  in  one  of  us  at  least,  awak« 
ened  more  excitement  than  the  story — a  letter. 
— My  uncle's  only  acknowledged  correspon- 
dent was  his  agent,  whose  letters,  "  short .  and 
far  between,'^  had  always  to  be  sent  for,  to  a 
post  town  some  miles  off.    The  period  of  re- 
mittance was  still  distant ;  therefore  the  letter 
could  not  be  from  him^— so  said  my  auDt — 
neither  could  it  be  from   Mrs.   Bullock,  who 
never  wrote  but  to  her  sister ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  Quinilla  should  have  brokai  through  her 
prudent  rule  of  saving  postage,  inl^  and  paper^ 
by  keeping  her  adventures  for  description,  and 
writing  only  to  announce  her  return. 
"Who  brought  the  letter  Katy?'' 
"A  horse  an'  man  Ma'am." 
'^A  horse  and  man! — ^whare  from?" 
This  Katy  could  not  tell,  attesting  only  thajt 
they  went  off  again  like  thunder. 
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My  aunt  wiped  her  spectacles  and  looked 
mith  all  her  might  at  Katy,  holding  the  letter 
unopened  in  her  hand.  Katy'a  wide  eyes  re- 
ciprocated the  puzzled  stare.  Helen  suggested 
the  expediency  of  breaking  the  seal^  adding^  '^  I 
hope  nothing  unpleasant  has  happened  to 
QuinilW 

*^  Or  to  her  curricle  dress  and  all  her  lovely 
clothes !''  cried  Katy^  <'  wisha  then  make  haste 
— ma^am,  Pm  all  of  a  twitter^  like  a  mouse's 
taflP* 

My  aunt  turned  the  letter  from  side  to  side^ 
as  if  determined  to  guess  at  its  contents. 

^^  Hare  you  read  it^  Laura  ?''  said  my  uncle 
quietly. 

"  Read  it  ?— No  Fitzgerald,  'tis  for  'you  : 
such  an  odd  seal,  with  a  cow  in  the  middle  and 
queer  looking  letters — Grreek  I  suppose/^ 

'^  They  are  German/'  said  my  uncle,  taking 
the  letter  more  hastily  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him  take  any  thing  before. 

«  German  V'  ejaculated  my  aunt,  clasping 
her  hands — ^^is  she  coming  at  last?'' 

But  my  unde  was  deep  in  the  letter.  Katy 
having    picked    up    her    mistress's    thimble. 
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fiading  no  off-hand  excuse  for  remaining, 
withdrew.  The  letter  was  read  and  carefully 
placed  in  a  pocket-book.  My  aunt  looked  im- 
patient. My  uncle  wistfully  gazed  at  the  fire, 
as  if  he  deciphered  familiar  countenances  in 
the  shapes  the  flames  had  chiselled. — He  at 
length  raised  his  eyea  to  a  ponderous  time- 
piece. 

*^  The  children  had  better  go  to  bed,'*  said 
my  aunt,  quickly. 

We  received  our  usual  benediction.  I  felt 
tears  fall  upon  my  cheek  as  my  aunt  embraced 
me.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged  when  we 
parted  on  the  landing — tears  were,  to  us,  such 
novel  guests  that  we  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  them. 

I  went  to  sleeps  and  awoke  with  the  same 
question — ^'hat  she  is  coming  ?-^It  could  not 
be  Quinilla — Strange  to  say,  this  certainty 
did  not  console  me.  I  could  have  welcomed 
her  with  open  arms^  rather  than  any  one  who 
had  power  and  will,  to  make  my  poor  aunt 
weep  so  bitterly.  All  my  aunfs  kindnesses 
came  forward  to  claim  this  conquest  of  my 
selfishness — we  had  never  felt  that  we  weire 
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orphans — ^never  had  heen  driven  by  neglect  or 
censure  to  bewail  a  parentis  tenderness — yve 
were  never  taunted  with  dependence,  never 
told  we  were  intruders — ^indulgence  was  not 
grudgingly  doled  out  with  the  heart-depress- 
ing comment  that  it  was  unwise,  that  we  were 
poor  and  should  be  taught  privation — care  was 
never  awakened  for  the  future,  nor  even 
thought.  I  had  no  conception  that  I  was  a 
useless  animal — ^a  dreamer^  unfit  for  the  active 
employments  of  life. 

Of  our  immediate  history  we  merely  under- 
stood that  our  father  had  married  twice — 
unhappily — that  he  had  imbibed  certain  prin-* 
ciples  which  led  him  to  coalesce  with  a  party 
inimical  to  the  actual  government;  that  he 
had  died  in  prison,  and  that  his  property  had 
been  confiscated. — ^To  me  there  was  nothing 
dishonourable  attached  to  the  epithet  rebel.-^ 
I  knew  little  of  laws  or  dynasties  more  modem 
than  those  of  Sparta  and  Athens. — My  father 
was  a  martyr  to  some  act  of  fearless  patriotism  ; 
an  Aristides  banished  by  an  unjust  ostracism, 
a  Miltiades  expiring  in  fetters.  The  political 
opinions  deduced  from  my  peculiar  course   of 
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study^  associated  glory  and  heroism  with  state 
treason^  my  thoughts  seldom  reverting  to  the 
circumstance^  and  never  uniting  with  it  stigma 
or  disgrace. 

I  have  no  due  for  resolving  why  tiijs  story 
of  my  parentage  should  this  night  obtrude 
itself  so  vividly^  that  I  could  not  force  my 
thoughts  into  a  different  channel;  unless  the 
solution  might  be  discovered  in  a  vague  appre* 
hension  that  the  visitor  so  emphatically  apoa- 
trophized  was  in  some  way  connected  with  us. 
I  felt  disquieted  at  what  had  never  awakened 
disquiet  before.  I  recalled  every  sentence  of 
my  uncle's  statement.  I  pondered  the  words-— 
'^  Your  fether  married  twice«-4fiiAap/»ify-^Haw 
were  these  words  to  be  interpreted  ? — was  he 
unhappy  in  both  marriages,  or  only  because  he 
had  married  a  second  time? — We  were  the 
children  of  the  first  wife ;  this  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  question  from  Marion^  put  so 
directly  that  it  could  not  be  evaded^  although 
the  reply  was  evidently  accorded  with  reluc- 
/  tance.    My  mother,  then,  was  certainly  dead. 

I  felt  a  satisfaction  at  this  assurance  so  singu- 
lar, considering  the  cause,  that  I  could  only 
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trace  it  to  the  same  indefinite  terror  of  the 
coming  guest,  of  daims  superseding  the  rights 
of  those  who  had  fostered  us. — ^There  had  been 
nothing  to  bear  out  this  last  conjectore  but  my 
poor  aunt's  unaccustomed  emotion,  and  sepa- 
ration was  the  only  disastrous  event  I  could  by 
any  summing  up  of  contingencies  fix  upon* 

We  met  at  breakfast,  not  with  our  usual 
conlial  interchanges,  but  with  half  questions 
to  which  we  seemed  fearful  of  reply.  Helen 
seemed  as  if  her  n^bt  had  been  as  wakefiil  as 
mine ;  my  uncle's  countenance  though  calm, 
was  full  of  thought — ^my  aunt  was  peevish — I 
looked  around  the  Uttle  parlour,  hoping  to  dis* 
cover  somethingamiss  in  the  cnstonuury  arrange- 
ment wbich  might  justify  her  querulous  remark 
that  nothing  went  right  that  morning ;  but  all 
wore  its  usual  air  of  comfort  The  window 
was  c^n ;  straggling  shoots  of  rose-trees  and 
woodbine  had  forced  their  way  into  the  room ; 
the  breakfast  equipage  was  orderly,  and  dreneh« 
ed  in  sunshine ;  the  massy  silver  tea-pot,  gor- 
geously emblazoned  with  the  crest  of  the 
OTooles,  met  and  returned  the  rays ;  Pug 
dozed  benignant  in  a  warm  beam,  permitting 
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puss  to  share  his  regal  mat  without  a  grumble^ 
The  clock  hand  pointed  to  the  stated  minute 
for  pouring  out  the  tea.  The  butter,  eggs,  and 
cream,  presented  no  excuse  for  fretfulness — My 
aunt  at  last  discovered  one  in  Marion's  absence, 
though  in  that  there  was  nothing  novel,  for 
Marion's  attachment  to  an  early  ramble  and 
Grace  McQuiUan's  oat-cake  had  been  too  long 
understood  and  winked  at,  to  give  fair  plea  for 
reprehension.  Besides,  my  aunt  until  this 
morning  had  never  thought  of  finding  fault 
with  any  of  us. — Some  master  key  was  jarred, 
and  the  whole  mental  instrument  sounded 
sharp  and  wiry. 

Even  this  last  subterfuge  for  crossness  wa& 
defeated — Marion  now  entered,  as  she  mostly 
did,  laughing;  and,  never  dreaming  of  dis- 
pleasure, flew  to  embrace  the  lips  just  parted 
to  rebuke  her.  My  aunt's  contracted  brow  re- 
laxed: she  looked  kindly  but  sorrowfully  at 
the  lovely  face  peeping  through  curls  which 
clustered  in  glossy  rings  around  the  forehead 
er  fell  beneath  a  large  straw  hat  almost  to  the 
shoulders.— *^  There,"  cried  Marion,  showering 
heaths  of  various  hues  upon  the  breakfast  table. 
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^  I  have  found  out  an  early  bank  and  j^thered 
every  sprig — ^This  purple  darling  Grace  calls 
Lad^t  dimples — this  crimson  Lady's  tears — 
this  drooping,  tremulous  white^  is  Helen — 
This  saucy-looking  spikelet  she  has  christened 
Marion — ^'tis  pretty.  All  these  are  for  my  aunt^ 
a  parlour  nos^ay. — And  here,  she  added,  un- 
ftstening  her  cloak,  in  the  hood  of  which  ano- 
ther gathering  was,  lodged,  ''here  is  a  fine 
provision  for  Helen's  weeny  weavers! — ^reeds 
and  bulrushes  in  plenty — puss  shall  have  a 
mat— --Granny's  hassock  wants  repair,  and  Katy 
wants  a  basket — these  panicles  will  dye  a  lovely 
green  ( another  trade  for  Helen's  little  fry, ) — 
and  this,  this  is  the  very  herb  that  Grace  distils 
for  Walter !  Here  is  uncle's  portion,  the  poor 
man's  weather-glass ;  its  eye  is  open ;  no  rain 
to  day*  Tliis  Ltmdon  pride  I've  just  entitled 
Theodure  G'Tooky  Esquire — But  what  ails  you 
all  ? — ^Walter  how  grave  you  look :  any  letter 
from  Quinilla?" 

The  word  letter  caused  a  momentary  flush 
and  pause — ''  I  have  filled  your  cup  Marion,'' 
said  my  aimt. 

''  But  I  breakfasted   an  hour  ago  at  the 
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sheeling/'  cried  Marion^  '^  and  heard  the  whole 
gossip  of  the  glen;    for  Granny  spun    two 
lengths  of  jam    which    might    begird    that 
famous  citj  Walter  read  of;    I  can  teU  you  all 
the  news  while  jou  are  breakfasting. — Kitty 
Reily^s  sweetheart  is  come  back—* Grace  fore- 
told as  much.    But  Peggy^s  has  deserted  her 
— ^Grace  warned  her  of  that  a  month  ago ;  the 
lad  was  sullen  and  had  no  naiure^    Our  glen- 
boys  are  all  home  from  the  fair ;  Dennis  the 
blusterous  holding  his  head  so  high  because  it 
isn't  broken — for  that  he  may  thank  Granny ; 
she  prophesied  a  downfal  if  he  came  to  fisty- 
cufis^  and  admonished  Dennis  to  shew  his  own 
brains  by  not  braining  his  companions.    Well, 
let  TDf  see — 1  had  almost  foi^tten  the  strang- 
est news  of  all'^Blind  Johnny  found  a  purse 
of  gold^  so  Granny's  gossips  told  heri  but  our 
witch  resolved  to  sift  the  business.     Her  con- 
juring glass  informed  her  the  blind  man  fibbed, 
or  else  the  gossips,  just  for  the  sake  of  telling 
something  wonderful : — the  purse  of  gold  has 
dwindled  into  two  small  pieces — a  donation^ 
And  who  do  you  think/'  she  added,  laughing  so 
heartily  as  to  force  a  pause,  ^^  who  do  you  think 
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the  donor  is  ? — One  of  the  painters  who  carried 
off  Quinilla !  one  of  these  very  men  taxed  hj 
Slauveen  with  rogueiy ! — I  saw  the  gold  with 
my  own  eyes :  the  poor  man  who  bestows  his 
earnings  on  the  blind  is  certainly  no  rogue/' 

**  Have  you  finished^  Rattle  ?^  said  Helen. 

*'  Not  half-^but  you  have — Come — Granny 
predicts  a  broiling  day ;  take  my  advice ;  let  us 
go  to  the  baby-house  in  the  cool  of  morning, 
and  leave  the  afternoon  for  reading. — ^Come, 
Walter,  you  look  as  if  yoar  head  ached* — How 
serious  you  are  all ! — I  rattled  only  to  amuse 
you/' 

^  Go,  Marion/'  said  my  nnde — your  aunt 
and  I  have  matters  to  arrange — go  children/' 

We  strolled  towards  the  causeway.  Marion 
tried  to  rally  Helen,  and  sank  herself  into  a  fit 
of  musing.  There  was  no  allusion  to  the 
letter :  we  seemed  with  one  consent  to  avoid 
the  subject,  lest  the  bare  mention  should  ma- 
terialize our  phantasms.  Helen  suddenly  re* 
membered  her  baby-house  would  not  be  tenant- 
ed until  the  afternoon — ^'  Let  us  return  then/' 
said  Marion,  '^  there  are  still  some  hours  for 
our  dumb  companions. 
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We  followed  her  through  the  empty  break- 
fast room  into  the  study :  that  also  was  unoc- 
cupied— Helen  looked  at  my  uncle's  vacant 
chair  and  half  retreated — ^We  were  so  accustom- 
ed to  be  welcomed  by  his  nod. 

^^  Every  one  is  in  the  dumps  I  think  this 
morning/'  said  Marion^  forcing  a  laugh ;— aunt 
would  call  it  a  brown  study—^come  forward 
thou  old  chronicler/'  she  added^  drawing  forth 
a  volume.  "  I  left  my  hero^  the  De  Courcy, 
frightening  a  Frenchman  by  mere  dint  of  look- 
ing grim.  To  your  seats^  to  your  seats  j— we 
have  already  wasted  more  minutes  in  one  day 
than  aunt  would  in  fifty !" 

We  obeyed,  and  were  soon  as  silent  as  old 
night,  oblivious  of  ourselves,  turning  over  leaves 
like  well  arranged  automata — Marion  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  she  had  enjoined. 

'^  Shall  I  read  you  this  choronicle  of  the 
great  De  Courcy  Helen  ?— TXs  a  rare  example 
of  chivalrous  valor  and  blunt  sincerity. — But 
how  spiritless  you  look! — some  spell  is  on  us 
all ;  I'll  tell  you  what  will  break  it ;  Grace  holds 
a  court  to  day ;  our  piper  Conlan  is  to  be  fined 
for  getting  drunk  and   making  his  poor  old 
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grandmother  dance  to  the  tune  of  Morgan 
Rattler  till  she  fell  into  a  fit. — ^*Twas  barbarous  ! 
and  our  Brehon  means  to  put  on  her  black 
cowl  and  make  him  pay  for  it.  The  glen's-folk 
are  all  thronging  to  her  nwte  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence ;  let  us  join  them ;  wiH  you  come  Walter?*' 

I  shook  my  head. 

Marion  looked  over  my  shoulder. — **  I  am 
jealous  of  that  Homer:  ^^'e  have  wonderful 
bards  of  our  own :  read  this ;  ^twill  kill  you 
with  delight  !**  She  put  Ossian  over  Homer — 
^*  And  now  for  a  short  cut,**  she  added,  **to  save 
intruding  on  aunt's  ducks  and  chickens/'  she 
flung  the  casement  open,  and  drawing  her 
sister  after  her,  jumped  from  the  low  window 
ledge,  enjoining  me  to  compare  the  two  blind 
minstrels  and  render  justice  as  her  Granny 
would. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  ETerallin  were  my  tbougiits She  stood  on  a 

cloud  before  my  sight,  and  spoke  with  ifeeble  voice  1 «  Rise, 

Oasian,  rise»  end  stfve  my  son.'* 

JPmgoL 


I  READ  at  first  with  thoughts  pre^occupied : 
insensibly  the  wild  measure  of  the  Celtic  Bard^ 
the  artful  blending  of  the  tender  and  the  terri- 
ble^  entranced  me  so  completely^  that  voices  in 
the  adjoining  room  were  unattended  to^  until 
the  accent  of  distress  called  me  from  the  HaU 
of  Odin. 

"It  may  be  as  you %ay,  Fitzgerald — I  hope 
it  is — to  lose  them  now  would  break  my  heart ; 
now,  when  we  had  made  so  sure  of  them. — 
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The  Baron  isn^t  dead  I  hope ;  what  brings  her 
then  ? — what  business  has  she  pkUcmderimg  to 
us  all  the  way  from  Germany — ^The  children 
don't  want  hery  thank  God !'' 

*'  You  forget  who    you  are    speaking   of 
Laura,^^  said  my  uncle. 

^  Well  I  suppose  I  do  Fitzgerald :  I  am  no- 
thing to  a  Baroness  I  know,  but  I  cannot  for- 
get that  it  was  my  loTe  for  these  dear  lambs 
that  made  yon  choose  plain  Miss  OToole. 
Quinilla,  you  know,  was  always  reckoned  the 
beauty  of  the  family ;  but  what  is  even  she  to 
Marion  and  Helen ! — ^Tell  me,  Fitzgerald,  in 
all  your  travels  did  you  ever  see  such  faces  V* 

Of  my  uncle's  reply  I  could  only  distinguish 
the  word,  ^  mother  P' 

"  Well,  poor  thing,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  "A«r 
beautf  was  no  gain,'^ — Ah,  that  was  a  piteous 
fate !  but  roses  die  as  well  as  burdocks — what 
a  fool  she  was  to  choose  that  wild  Lord 
Gendd!^ 

^  I  loved  him,  Laura,"  said  my  uncle. 

'^  I  know  you  did,  Fitzgerald ;  I  know  you 
did  \  you  couldn't  well  hate  any  one,  not  if 
they  robbed  and  murdered  you,  much  less  your 
F   2 
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brother.  But  I  was  only  speaking  of  the 
children's  beauty — Walter,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
ver^  handsome ;  not  very;  not  quite  so  good 
looking  as  you — all  trees  are  not  oaks  you 
know,  Fitzgerald — but  then  he  is  so  taking,  so 
patient,  poor  sickly  thing ! — ^his  smile  goes  to 
the  heart! — How  any  one  could  desert  the 
boy  is  a  miracle  !  But  some  folk  have  neither 
souls  nor  consciences :  fair  husks  hide  oflen 
bitter  kernels! — ^And  then  Helen — was  ever 
mortal  lovelier? — She  has  not,  to  be  sure,  the 
finish  of  Quinilla;  no  more  has  Marion — 
Quinilla  has  seen  the  world.  But  circum- 
stanced as  they  are,  'tis  better  they  should 
never  see  the  world  V 

'^  I  think  as  you  do  Lau)*a,''  said  my  uncle ; 
^^God  grant  they  never  mingle  in  its  selfish 
tumult  I — they  are  so  simple  in  their  wishes,  so 
united  ! — We  have  enough  to  keep  them,  and 
to  leave  them ;  and  when  we  die,  Walter  will 
be  his  sisters'  guardian — Helen  and  he,  I  think, 
will  never  separate ;  but  Marion — " 

"Well,  poor  child,"  exclaimed  my  aunt," 
'tis  hard  she  should  not  marry,  for  I  am  hap- 
pier with  you  Fitzgerald  than  I  could  be  with 
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twenty  brothers^  if  I  had  them. — Still  I  pray  to 
God  that  she  may  live  and  die  a  Greraldine  1" 

''Amen  I  responded  my  mide ; — ^marry ! — 
no— there  is  an  awful  interdict — the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  P^ 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  so  deep 
and  solemn  that  terror  firoze  my  tongue  and 
^ued  me  to  my  seat.  I  had  listened  uncon- 
sciously^ without  the  least  intention  of  becom- 
ing an  caves-dropper. 

''  How  lucky  it  is/^  resumed  my  aunt,  ''that 
Walter  is  so  backward  and  so  bookish;  had  he 
been  a  dashing,  fighting,  hairbnuned  boy,  he 
might  turn  out  just  such  another  scapegrace  as 
his  father,  and  break  your  heart  a  second  time. 
Grace's  nostrums  do  him  good ;  he  is  not  half 
so  sickly  as  he  used  to  be.'' 

"  I  have  never  repined  at  his  infirmity,'^  said 
my  uncle* 

*'  Repined ! "  echoed  my  aunt,  "  repined  be- 
cause he  is  puny — I  would  not  change  him  for 
a  giant,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  nor  the  girls  for  all 
your  goddesses  — repined  indeed ! " 

"  Such  affection,  Laura,  will  find  its  merited 
reward.*^ 
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•*  I  want  no  reward  Fitzgerald/*  cried  my 
aunt,  half  sobUing. — ^^  Tis  to  pkase  mjselfl 
love  tfaem— ^If  my  blessings  are  removed  'twill 
kill  me ; — 'twill  kill  you,  too,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  aa 
quiet  as  you  look.'* 

*'  I  have  told  you,  Laura,  that  the  object  of 
this  visit  may  be  merely  to  see  the  children — 
a  very  natural  desire — the  letter  avows  no 
other^  and  the  writer  is  above  deception.*' 

^  Heaven  grant  it  P*  said  my  aunt. 

^Yours^  have  looked  to  this  visit  f<M* 
years,  with  wonder  at  its  having  been  post- 
poned Laura ;  the  peace  has  made  it  practi- 
cable ;  Baron  Wallenberg  is  in  London  with 
the  Austrian  Ambassador.*' 

**True,**  replied  my  aunt,  *^it  might  be 
nothing  worse  than  just  a  fly-blow ;  I  think  I 
have  a  knack  for  making  myself  miserable.** 

*'  Have  you  done  as  I  requested  ?**  said  my 
uncle. 

^  To  be  sure  I  have ;  Slauveen  was  off  at 
dawn,  on  Lanty  Maw ;  Katy  is  scouring  and 
dusting;  I  shall  help  her  with  a  light  hand 
now. — ^*Tis  a  lucky  thing  Quinilla  isn't  here, 
for  where  could  we  have  put  the  Baroness  ? 
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She  brings  no  sorvant  I  suppose— Ton  seem  in 
a  brown  study  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  did  you  hear 
me?*' 

'*  I  was  thinking  of  the  chihhren^^  said  mj 
unde ;  '^  what  are  we  to  say  to  them  ?' 

^  True  enough ;  what  are  we  tp  say  to  them! 
— ^the  truth  ndg^t  kill  them*-if  one  died  with 
fright,  the  others  would  die  with  grief,  dear 
things  P' 

'<  They  love  us,  therefore  they  will  ask  no 
questions,''  said  m/  uncle  ; — *'  say,  merely, 
'  you  know  as  much  as  we  can  tell  you  without 
pain.'" 

'^  But  will  diis  Baroness  be  silent  do  you 
think,  FitegeiBld  ?" 

*'  We  must  refer  the  matter  to  her  judg- 
ment," said  my  uncle ;  ''  I  dare  not  trust  my 
own." 

'^  I  would  trust  to  yours  at  any  rate  as  soon 
as  hers,  Fitzgerald ;  she  shewed  no  brilliant 
head-piece  when,  against  an  earthly  and  a 
heavenly  fiither's  interdict,  she  suffered  Julia 
Derentsi  to  many  !-^People  call  the  ways  of 
Providence  inscrutable :  in  my  mind  they  are 
dark  only  to  those  who  shut  their  eyes. — ^We 
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hare  finger-posts  enough  to  guide  us^  but  we 
often  break  our  heads  against  thenu'^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  dialogue  I 
was  in  a  state  of  physical  stupefiiction.  I 
tried  to  move^  to  hem^  to  make  any^  the  slight- 
est signal  oC  proximity;  but  there  I  sat^ 
paralysed^  my  eyes  fastened  on  the  self-same 
line,  my  ears  trebly  active.  Even  when  silence 
was  established!  remained  stooping  over  the 
book^  torpid — ^insensibly  my  ideas  became 
flickering  and  confused  f  consciousness  faded 
into  that  kind  of  fantastic  dreaminess  which 
sometimes  suspends  the  voluntary  action  of  an 
exhausted  mind.  'Hie  entrance  of  my  sisters 
and  their  anxious  enquiries  dispelled  my  trance. 
—I  tried  to  laugh  as  I  described  my  ghostly 
wanderings. 

''  This  poem  is  too  high-wrought  for  the 
nervous,"  observed  Helen.  ^ — ^^^You  spent  a 
sleepless  night  Walter ;  you  slumbered  as  you 
read^  and  Ossian's  spectral  heroes  haunted 
you.^ 

'^  Ton  are  ill,"  said  Marion,  ^  I  am  sure 
you  are.'^ 

(^  Only  harassed  by  the   death  of  Fillan/^ 
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said  Helen,  pressing  my  forehead, — '^  or  per- 
haps comparing,  as  you  requested,  the  sightless 
bard  of  llicm  with  Scotland's  doubk'Sighied 
bard." 

While  my  sisters  spoke  I  was  trying  to  per- 
suade myself  that  the  startling  dialogue  I  had 
overheard  existed  only  in  my  trance ;  but  the 
eflbrt  was  too  painful ;  my  temples  throbbed  $ 
even  the  low  sweet  voices  I  loved  so  mudi  dis* 
traeted  me.     I  sauntered  to  the  headland  and 
stretched  myself  beneath  a  tree.    For  the  first 
time  I  experienced  what  it  is  to  feel  real  un- 
easiness  5  the  disorder  of  my  mind  was  aggmva. 
ted  by  the  superstitious  horrors  which  the  wild 
imagery  of  the  Celtic  bard  had  ei^ndercd; 
the  preternatural  annihilated  the  jHrobable,  and 
reasonable  deductions  were  upset  by  imaginings 
the  moat  absurd.    The  gorgeous  mythology  of 
Homer,  so  far  removed  from  human  sympathies  - 
amused  without  exciting  me ;  but  the  mythology 
of  Ossian,  so  awful  yet  so&miliar,  found  me  in 
just  the  mood  congenial  to  its  powerful  machi- 
nery—cloud-forms  and  moaning  winds  saluted 
me  with  mystic  warning.— 

And  a  voice  at  that  moment  did  salute  me, 

F  5 
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/-  /Bflderher,  puttin'  one  in  mind  of  him 

r^vt; ;!!?**  *  Bifly^short/  hdfm«i 
•arf  half  bowUd«h.-Don't  look  .t  her  Mater 
J^ter,  dant  look  t  her;  Lanty  Maw  cooU 
**^Jy  stand  it!" 

*  Iff 
•<*iW*  ****  ^^'"  returned  Slanveen;  "in 

*«i*d     *"' ^*'" ^^"'* '  ** "^^'^ "g**' *•**- 
glen.    1^*^  Knock  na  Kerran  into  mmderin' 

*®8W  sh  *  ******  »•«  ga^e  w"  *•»«  fi»»t  liint 

ofJiertQ^^   ^^^  alive— she's  not  so  generoos 

**  tie  fi^T     *•    ^"^^  OToole.— I  took  her 

*'***ittM^^     **«»vrf  of  a  Kttle  wizen-lookin' 

"Hfl^St  ^  ^••lygofabin  chapel  P" 

"^ir    r***  «»>«pel-wasrfie there?" 

f     W  «t»»  ^^«iie  by  the  ould  pass  ;  we 

I    *  ^'••mi  ^S^nat  the  carriage  window^ 

**  iead  joig^^^    ^^^  thought,  St.  Bridgid  an' 


^h  L^    .    :^       ^**  pious  Lanty  whbked  hia 
P^^^'  ^!*^_  •^^^y  to  her  Biverence.    But 


J*7      ^^ael:#^  ^^*  ^^  stickin'  plaster.     I 

..    ^  thi^    -     "*        ^^1*  niftna   T^ATitv  whisked  hia 


^K^t-^^      ^     t»uainc88  is  the  skurry  she 

'^  dumpy,  grumpy,  stiff- 
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and  a  faec  peeping  not  from  the  clouds  but 
through  the  leafy  trellk  which  surrounded  me. 
So  immersed  was  I  in  phantom4aQd^  that  the 
ghost  of  Crugal^  with  ^  eyes  like  two  decajring 
flames^  and  voice  like  the  'rushing  blast/ 
could  not  have  startled  me  more  than  the  dis- 
tended features  of  SlauTcen^  and  the  fiimiliar 
sound  of"  Master  Walter,  Master  Walter  why, 
I've  news  far  you ;  she's  come !  she's  here  1  the 
Uttk  jontlewoman." 

I  started  up. 

'^  Stop  awhile,  stop  awhile — don't  scamper 
ding-dong  to  your  own  destruction — where's 
the  use  o'  both  of  us  being  burned  to  cinders  ? 
— I'm  only  fit  for  Katy's  tinder  box  1—- Set  your 
ejres  upon  her  cap  an^  pinners  once,  aa^ — 
haith  I  you're  dished — We're  blind  in  love  with 
her,  ouFself,  already !" 

I  thou^t  the  fellow  mad;  he  sat  down> 
twisting  up  his  legs  in  the  strangest  fashion, 
and  dashed  his  hands  across  his  eyes  to  dis- 
perse the  drops  of  glee. 

"  There  she  squats,"  he  cried,  stru^ling 
between  utterance  and  shrieks  of  laughter  $ 
"  there  she   squats,  just  like  this,  upon  her 
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hunkers  nesr  the  hob^  her  legs  tamed  rowly 
powly  under  her^  puttin'  one  in  mind  of  him 
in  Cork,  we  call  the  ^  Billy-cnt-sbort/  half  man 
and  hdf  bowl-dish. — Don't  look  at  her  Master 
Walter^  don^  look  at  her ;  Lanty  Maw  conld 
hardly  stand  it !" 

^  Lanty  Maw/^  I  repeated;  '^did  she  conte 
on  Lanty  Maw  ?*' 

**  Not  a  bit  of  her"  returned  Slauveen ;  **  in 
a  carriage  an'  four  wheels !  it  rolled  right  back* 
wards  down  Knock  na  Kerran  into  murderin' 
glen.  Tie  screech  she  gave  was  the  first  hint 
we  got  she  was  alive — she's  not  so  generous 
of  her  tongue  as  Miss  O'Toofe. — I  took  her 
for  the  livin'  mor€U  of  a  little  wisen-lookin' 
wooden  image  in  Ballygobbin  chapel  P 

<<  Ballygobbin  chapel^-^as  she  there  V^ 

^  No,  no,  she  come  by  the  ould  pass  ;  we 
ipied  her  stuck  against  the  carriage  window, 
for  a  chaim  as  we  thought^  St.  Bridgid  an' 
her  bead  joined  on  with  stickin^  plaster.  I 
creased  myself,  an'  pious  Lanty  whisked  his 
tail  to  shew  his  duty  to  her  Riverence.  But 
the  beanty  o'  the  business  is  the  skurry  she 
put  poor  Katy  in — a  dumpy,  grumpy,  stiff- 
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ejedy  sour  ha^een  !  Husht !  here's  the  master 
— ^mum  as  a  mouse  !^^ 

It  is  well  observed  that  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  there  is  bat  a  single  step ;  some- 
times (as  in  the  present  case)  a  very  short  one. 
Ossian's  cloud-formed  EveralHi^  was  at  once 
transformed  into  the  type  of  a  little  ^  wizen 
looking^'  wooden  image,  St.  Bridgid  sitting  on 
her  hunkers,  her  head  joined  <m  with  sticking 
piaster  The  disenchantment  was  indeed  ridi- 
culous; the  strange  and  common-place  were 
jostling  to  and  fro  in  l&e  thick  haze  which 
obscured  my  recollections. 

My  uncle's  approach  was  alow  and  medita- 
tive ;  he  was  too  much  pre^pccupied  to  notice 
my  embarrassment,  or  the  singularity  of  my 
foUowihg  him  without  enquiry  when  he  an- 
nounced the  visit  of  a  German  lady,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  wished  to  see  me.  My  aunt  stopped 
us  in  the  little  passage  leading  to  the  parlotfr, 
beseeching  me  to  brush  my  hair  and  let  my 
shoes  be  dusted,  but  my  unde  had  already 
opened  the  door,  and  I  abruptly  entered, 
prepared  to  meet,  without  much  ceremony, 
the  wizened  likeness  of  St..  Bridgid.    A  lady 
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turned  towards  us ;  I  heard  my  uncle  name 
Madame  Wallenberg ;  I  heard  my  aunt  apolo- 
gize for  my  disordered  dress ;  what  the  lady 
said  was  lost ;  a  swimming  in  my  eyes^  pre- 
vented my  seeing  any  thing  distinctly^  but 
that  the  figure  bending  forward  to  embrace 
me  was  like  nothing  less^  than  like  the  wooden 
image  of  St«  Bridgid. 

I  cannot  tell  how  my  sisters  were  received^ 
or  whether  they  shrunk  back  as  sheepishly  as 
I  did.  .  Their  presentaition  however  brought 
relief;  notice  was  divided;  a  welcome  hum  of 
voices  gave  me  coiu*age  to  look  up.  I  recover-^ 
ed  from  the  shock  sufficiently  to  direct  a 
second  but  more  reverential  glance  at  Madame 
Wallenberg. — My  sisters  were  gazing  at  her 
too — she  was  standing  near  the  window  and 
conversing  with  my  unde. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  order  she 
.belonged  to ;  you  classed  her  at  once  with  the 
high*bred^  and  the  high-pmncipled. — Her  rich 
foreign  dress^  and  the  grandeur  of  her  air^  in 
which  stateliness  was  carried  as  far  as  it  could 
go  without  trenching  upon  haughtiness^  were 
Qf  themselves  sufficient  to  dismay  a  rustic  who 
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had  been  guilty  of  such  indecorous  approach 
and  taught  to  expect  a  ttizened  hag. — I  could 
have  annihilated  the  knave  who  had  beguiled 
me>  and  the  longer  I  gazed  the  more  my 
indignation  boiled. 

The  Baroness  was  not  tall  indeed  ;  the 
tapering  heels  of  her  embroidered  shoes  did 
not  give  her  even  the  height  of  Marion,  but 
height  could  have  bestowed  no  added  dignity. 
The  style  of  her  countenance^  the  form  of  her 
head,  her  mien,  her  gestures  were  commanding; 
the  splendour  and  fashion  of  her  dress  harmo- 
nized with  her  demeanour ;  she  was  enveloped 
in  shawls  of  costly  texture,  and  her  head  dress 
in  form  not  unlike  Grace  McQuillan's  hirred/^ 
suited  the  character  of  her  singular  physic 
ognomy«  It  was  a  £ftce  more  expressive  than 
attractive;  it  excited  reverence  rather  than 
affection  ;  but  for  the  snow  white  hair,  which 
was  arranged  with  scrupulous  precision  and 
filled  the  space  between  her  cap  and  temples,  I 
could  not  have  determined  she  was  old,  for 
her  clear,  dark  eyes  had  a  searching  bright^ 

•  T  b«  ancient  Irish  conical  cap—  abo  Teutcoic. 
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new ;  her  color,  though  broken,  was  brilliant, 
and  her  skin,  if  it  urantcd  the  sinoothness  and 
polish  of  youth,  had  not  acquired  those  deep 
iBdeUble  furrows  which  are  the  usual  compa- 
nions of  snowy  tresses.  She  was  much  more 
erect  than  either  of  my  sisters  :  if  character 
can  be  inferred  from  countenance,  you  might 
faa^e  decided  that  h^  spirit  was  as  inflexible  as 
her  form,  and  that  she  could  neither  bend  from 
majesty  nor  rectitude.  Her  accent  was  so 
foreign,  and  her  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  al^ 
though  she  spoke  in  English  I  scarcely  under- 
stood her. 

Our  criterion  for  taste  in  dress  and  ornament 
had  been  Quinilla:  she  held  the  scale  in  which 
the  nice  distinctions  of  vulgar,  dashing,  stylish 
andgented  were  delicately  balanced ;  but  the  dis- 
crepancy between  her  attire  and  Madame 
Wallenberg's  was  so  striking  that  1  began  to 
doubt  my  cousin's  orthodoxy.  These  types  of 
elegance  were,  each  from  the  other,  as  far 
removed  as  is  fine  gold  from  tinfoil; — here 
were  no  bugles,  plumes,  and  spangles;  no 
yeUow  flounces  tipped  with  purple  scolloping  ; 
— the  shawls  and  robe  and  queenly  ruff  were 
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of  a  fabric  which  the  Bullock  mantua  maker's 
patterns  never  had  exhibited — at  least  oa 
Quinny's  fragile  form*  The  dress  of  Madame 
Wallenberg  was  so  disposed  that  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  it  grew  upon  the  wearer ;  she  sym* 
bolized  the  mother  of  the  Gods^  the  magna 
Maier,  a  woman  I  could  not  for  my  life  have 
ventured  to  dissent  from^  and  whom  I  thought 
it  quite  impossible  I  should  again  venture  to 
approach.  Even  while  I  made  my  furtive 
observations  I  was  lon^g  to  slink  offi 

At  her  feet  lay  a  rich  travelling  cloak,  fit 
mantle  for  a  Persian  satrap,  yet  she  tossed  it 
aside,  and  trod  on  it  as  carelessly  as  I  would 
tread  on  Dame  McQuillan's  rushes. — I 
thought  upon  the  wrath  of  Miss  O'Toole,  and 
the  memorable  box  she  one  day  gave  Slauveen 
for  trampling  on  her  tifiimy  capote. 

At  length  our  visitor,  attracted  by.  my 
nucleus  observation  of  the  scenery,  turned  to 
the  window,  and  gave  me  the  occasion  I  had 
panted  for»  I  slid  from  chair  to  chair,  and 
found  myself  outside  the  door,  rejoicing.  My 
first  direction  was  the  kitchen,  and  Slauveen 
was  my  mark — "  How  dare  you,"  I  bcgan^^ 
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My^rebuke^  almost  my  breathing,  was  sub- 
pended^  for,  squatted  on  her  hunkers  near  the 
hob,  her  iegs  turned  rowly  powly  under  her, 
with  features  rigid  as  the  Ballygobhin  image 
or  any  other  graven  type  of  womankind,  was 
perched  the  living  personation  of  Slanveei\'s 
alhmilg  sketch,  Frau  Berga,  or,  as  the  glen* 
boyB  learned  to  call  her,  the  Frqwieen^  heir* 
loom  of  the  princely  Wallenbergs,  head  'tire- 
woman of  the  Baroness«  The  sketch  was 
graphic,  even  to  the  cap  and  pinners;  the 
coif  clung  around  the  little. antiquated  face  like 
the  skull-piece  of  a  warrior,  while  the  pendent 
lappets  rested  on  an  enormous  ruffgracefuHy 
diveiiging  from  the  FrU^ein^s  bosom  to  her 
chin;  short  silvery  hair  lay  close  and  sleek 
upon  her  matriarchal  forehead ;  her  hands  and 
arms  (protected  by  furred  mittens  and  a  satin 
mufi^)  were  crossed  below  her  stomacher ;  the 
keenest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  a  spot  upon 
her  mouse-colored  satin  robe;  the  clothes, 
indeed,  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  body, 
hewn  out  of  the  same  block*  But  for  the 
blinking  of  the  eye-lids  you  could  not  have 
believed  she  was  alive ;  even  this  motion  was 
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80  exact  and  uniform,  it  might  fairly  have  been 
attributed  to  the  puUing  of  a  Mrire ;  there  was 
no  other  symptom  of  the  material  being 
animated  ;  no  cough,  no  hem,  no  wavy  undu- 
lation; the  circumambient  ruff  by  which 
pulsation -might  have  been  detected  seemed 
unacted  on ;  she  looked  like  an  image  dislodg- 
ed from  a  glass  ca3e. 

The  bustling  spirit  which  animated  Mrs. 
Mulligan  was  this  day  particularly  restless^  as 
if  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  strange  visitor's 
inertia ;  scouring  and  dusting  were  carried  on 
with  might  and  mam ;  half  the  kitchen  was 
submerged,  amphibious  Katy  floating  in  the 
dabblement,  and  never  relaxing  but  to  give  her 
guest  a  stare^  which  would  have  frightened  any 
animal  but  a  German  /hm.  Not  even  when 
the  uncivil  suds  threatened  to  pollute  her 
petticoat  did  Berga  swerve  a  tittle,  neither  did 
she  wince  at  sight  of  the  revolving  brush ;  her 
hands  remained  stuck  within  her  muff,  her 
little  bead-like  eyes  still  fastened  on  a  plate- 
rack,  which  stood  against  the  wall  directly 
opposite,  her  lips  as  if  they  were  not  made  to 
separate,    I  was  so  astonished  at  the  change- 
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les8  aspect^  that  maugre  the  dangerous  ivheel- 
mgs  of  the  scrubs  I  stood  gazing  at  this  mute 
excellence,  this  OTook  antithesis. 

Katy's  growling  comments  on  my  paragon, 
accompanying  the  music  of  her  noisy  symbol 
disconcerted     me.-—*'  Old    Qrowdy — Hoddy- 
doddy — ^neither  good  nor  gracious*-^dry  and 
rusty,     like    last    year's    bacon  P* — I     grew 
nervotis ;    it  was  possible  the  Utde  f^mi  might 
hear,  although  she  seemed  to  lack  the  other 
senses* — Slauveen  too,  drove  the  blood  into  my 
&ce ;  the  kitchen  casement  was  ajar;  it  looked 
into  a  bawn,  which  tenanted  the  pig,  the  cow, 
and  Lanty  Maw ;  our  Esquire  with  a  truss  of 
hay  was  polishing  his    courser's  hide,    now 
looking  wistfully  at  Lanty^s  back,  now  at  the 
back  of  the  little  gentlewoman,  and  loudly 
pubUshing   his    quirks   and    commentaries — 
^  Some  are  born,  Lanty  dear,  with  nothin'  to 
bite,  and  some  to  bite  the  bridle — some  are 
bom  to  Mow  glass,  and  some  to  blow  their 
brains  out — Fm  bound  to  comb  you  Lanty 
Maw,  Pat  Shine  is  bound  to  a  comb^maker — 
and  so    we^re  all  sent   here    for   something 
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Lanty ;  but  what*s  Madame  Dumb-be-dead- 
alive  sent  hither  for,  we  want  to  know  ? — 
Hirrups  Lanty  !  stand  still  eroo ! — Did  you 
ever  see  a  scare-crow  Lanty? — did  you 
ever  notice  an  ould  brass  Dutch  girl  that 
holds  two  lankv  sixes  in  Madame  Bullock's 
shop  ?'' 

To  shut  out  these  polite  appeals  to  Lanty  I 
shut  the  casement^  and  was  preparing  to  obey 
Katy^s  energetic — ^^  Good  luck  to  you,  an'  get 
out  of  our  way  Master  Walter ;  we  have  more 
quality  folk  already  than  we  care  to  be 
acquainted  with/'  when  my  aunt's  pliant  voice 
summoned  Berga  Schmidt  to  wait  on  Madame 
Wallenberg. 

Roused,  as  I  concluded,  by  the  sound  of  her 
own  name  coupled  with  the  Wallenberg,  the 
little  gentlewoman  unrolled  her  le^^s  and  stood 
upon  them,  without  assuming  the  least  encrease 
of  height  in  consequence ;  the  feet  began, 
soldier-like,  to  move,  but  not  the  eyes,  whose 
direction  she  pursued  as  if  forced  by  her  con- 
formation to  keep  the  line  of  mirch.  Slauveen, 
observant,  threw  the  window  open,  and  we  all 
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stood  gaping  at  her  progress  to  the   plate- 
rack. 

"  Left,  right,  left,  right,*'  exclaimed  Slau- 
veen,  "  quick  march — a  smart  l^ecruit — are 
plate^-racks  doors  in  foreign  land  I  wonder  ? — 
Will  you  watch  her  then? — she'll  break  her 
head  against  the  dishes  ! — Misthiss  P'  he 
roared  as  if  to  force  a  voice  to  her  understand- 
ing*—" who  drilled  you  last  ? — right  about  face 
1  say  !  don't  you  see  the  door  behind  you  ?'* 

The  little  gentlewoman  paused  at  the  plate- 
rack,  looked  as  if  she  took  it  for  a  dromedary, 
and  seemed  determined  to  stand  still,  rather 
than  diverge  a  foot* — ^^  'Tis  a  tussle  between 
um,*'  cried  Slauveen,  '^  who'll  move  first — I'll 
back  the  plate-rack ;  will  you  back  the  little 
Corporal,  Master  Walter?" 

Berga's  lips  began  to  more;  they  emitted 
the  word  TAtcr,*  as  difficult  to  me  as  to  Slau- 
veen and  Mrs.  Mulligan.  I  was  hastening  to 
her  relief,  having  at  last  divined  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  position  of  the  door,  (passed  in 
her  transit  to  the  magnetic  plate-rack,)  but  my 
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gallantry  was  defeated  by  the  entnmce  of 
Helen.  She  accosted  the  little  foreigner  with 
that  truly  Irish  smile  translateable  by  every 
one  into  ^^  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes/' 
and  taking  the  promptly  extended  hand  of 
our  noiseless  acquaintance  led  her  from  the 
kitchen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


**  To  li^e  in  friendihip  a  to  kaT«  the  fam%  defines  and  the 


leantliMtAiesw'' 


It  may  be  infeired  firom  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter that  the  peace^  at  least  the  social  happiness 
of  our  duke  domum^  was  in  more  danger  of  being 
impinged  by  the  new  arrivals,  than  by  the 
return  of  my  cousin.  True,  Madame  Walleu- 
bei^s  embrace  had  been  affectionate,  nay  ma- 
ternal; but  Quinilla  had  informed  us  that 
foreigners  always  salute  with  a  kiss,  and  that 
Theodore  O^oole,  Esquire,  was  one  day  nearly 
hugged  to  death  in  Piccadilly  by  two  outlan- 
dish Counts,  who  took  him  for  their  friend 
Prince  Husky  Fusky. 
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I  lingered  in  my  chamber^  dreading  the 
dinner  summons^  arranging  my  apparel,  forcing 
my  intractable  locks  to  assimie  the  happy  neg- 
ligence of  Sanford^s,  wishing  for  his  careless 
step,  his  look  of  confidence. — At  last  the  sum- 
mons came ;  I  shook  from  head  to  foot,  made 
a  desperate  move,  and  found  myself  behind 
Helen,  unconsciously  responding  to  my  uncle's 
grace.  I  was  wedging  myself  between  my 
sisters,  and  wondering  which  of  us  would 
venture  to  speak  first. — 

*^  Walter  sit  near  me, — will  you  ?'' 

I  did  not  believe  my  ears,  and  stared  at 
Madame  Wallenberg. — ^The  smile  and  beckon 
were  conclusive ;  they  were  even  more  familiar 
than  the  address;  I  might  have  said  more 
affectionate.  In  a  minute  I  was  seated  near 
her,  and  fascinated  into  sociability  ; — from  that 
hour  I  lost  my  terror  of  the  Baroness. 

Marion  had  been  previously  encouraged  into 
fVeedom;  her  vivacious  humour  was  in  full 
career ;  even  before  dinner  was  removed  the 
trial  scene  at  Carrig-a-Phooka,  was  sketched. 
Grace  with  her  holly  wand  and  her  portentous 
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head-gear,  exalted  on  the  mystic  Liafail,* 
surrounded  by  her  motley  auditors  ;  the 
entrance  of  the  prisoner;  the  arraignment  ; 
the  indignation  of  the  court  upon  (Jrace's 
statement  of  the  outrage ;  the  effect  which  the 
sudden  display  of  the  palsied  grandmother 
(managed  by  the  drawing  of  a  curtain)  had  on 
the  delinquent ;  his  contrition ;  the  Ericf  he 
was  adjudged  to  pay  ;  videlicet,  the  earnings  of 
his  pipes  at  Kitty  Reily's  wedding  for  the  use 
of  the  Shan-van- vogh, J  and  the  promise, 
(bitterest  test  of  all,)  which  he  was  compelled 
to  make,  never  again  to  let  our  glen -boys  ^  weU 
the  flare '  to  the  merry  notes  of  Morgan  Rat" 
tkr. — ^'  Conlan  ^'  added  Marion,  ^^  bore  all  our 
Brehon's  judgments  very  patiently  but  this 
banishment  of  Morgan  Rattler;  he  would 
rather  part,  he  said,  with 'Drop*  o' Brandy  V 
'twas  like  his  brother,  Morgan  Rattler  was,  the 
darling  tune  that  he  grew  up  with.  Our  Gran- 
ny thinks  of  softening  this  part  of  the  sentence. 
Marion^s  countenance  as  she  described  this 
scene  is  now  before  me — mirth,  archness,  drol- 

*LUiai!.  !ton«  oTfate.     f  A  Fine.     ^Poor  old  woman. 
VOL.    I.  G 
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leiy  playing  olBf  her  dimples.  She  never  lodged 
more  unspeakably  happy^  more  attractive,  yet 
Madame  Wallenbeig's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her 
with  a  serious,  mournful,  and,  in  as  far  as  my 
side  glance  could  determine,  a  pitying  gaze. — 
Did  others  notice  this  unseasonable  gravity? — 
I  looked  around;  Helen  was  laughing  at 
Marion's  apt  imitation  of  the  piper  Conlan ; 
my  aunt  seemed  in  the  clouds ;  my  unde  was 
the  only  one  besides  myself  who  observed  th^ 
singular  expression  of  the  Baroness.  Marion, 
entirely  regardless,  had  harnessed  femcy's 
chariot,  and  was  off  to  fairy-land,  describing  to 
our  august  visitor  the  attributes  of  each  dis- 
tinctive aeriform  genus,  the  feats  and  pranks  of 
of  Red-caps,  Green-caps,  Pookas,  Shefiros. 

Helen  did  not  appear  so  much  at  ease  ;  she, 
like  me,  had  inferred  from  my  aunt's  disturb- 
ance, and  the  unguarded  exclamation  drawn 
forth  by  the  letter,  that  this  foreigner,  cam^  to 
take  us  from  the  glen,  or  else  to  herald  some 
such  terrible  event ;  she  spoke  little,  looked  at 
our  visitor  doubtingly,  and  bent  her  whole 
attention  to  assist  our  dear  good  aunt,  as  if  she 
feared    the    influence    of   the   regal    looking 
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Stranger,  and  was  determined  that  no  one 
should  usurp  the  rights  our  first  friends  had 
to  our  regard.  Bat  not  even  these  unqualified 
attentions  could  brighten  up  the  hostess;  she 
seemed  entangled  in  some  undivulgeable  diffi* 
culty  which  kept  back  her  usually  prompt 
solicitude  to  recommend  another  slice  of  that 
*  lovdy^  leg  of  poric,'  or  to  insist  upon  your 
eating  the  side*bone  of  that  ^  beautiful  young 
goose.* 

My  uncle  treated  his  visitor  with  cordial  re- 
spect, preserving  an  ease  of  manner  which 
shewed  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  that  society  to  which  the  Baroness 
belonged.  They  were  evidently  old  friends  ; 
they  spoke  of  courts  and  circles  in  the  which  wc 
had  hitherto  been  ignorant  my  uncle  had  ever 
mixed.  It  was  evident  that  Madame  Wallen- 
bei^  had  not  calculated  on  the  isolated  location 
of  our  terra  incognUOy  and  was  also  unaware  of 
our  limited  establishment,  small  house,  and 
simple  style  of  living.  She  would  every  now 
and  then  deliver  some  perplexing  order  to 
Slauveen,  or  ask  for  some  implement  of  which 
we  had  never  heard  the  name ;  then  laugh  at 
o    3 
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her  own  clumsioess^  beg  pardon  with  the  most 
graceful  good  humour^  and  relate  some  pleasant 
anecdote  of  similiar  mistakes ;  shewing  herself 
imbued  with  that  rare  politeness  which  makes 
your  hearers  satisfied  with  you  and  with 
themselves.  Helenas  face  began  to  dress  it- 
self in  smiles ;  the  painful  redness  which  had 
spread  even  to  iny  good  aunt's  ears  gradually 
paled^  and  but  for  the  grand  dilemma  which 
kept  her  blood  in  fever  heat^  she  would  have 
found  herself^  as  she  afterwards  protested,  as 
much  at  home  with  the  high-bred  Baroness  as 
ever  she  had  been  with  Mrs«  Bullock.  But  this 
strait  seemed  unnavigable ;  the  more  she  pon- 
dered, the  more  she  fidgetted.  At  last,  without 
the  least  apology,  she  left  the  room ;  I  followed 
with  my  sisters^  none  of  us  dreaming  that  our 
conduct  was  uncourteous. 

And  now  the  mischief  came  to  light — what 
was  to  be  done  with  little  Betga  ? — There  was 
710  ho  with  Katy,  my  aunt  said,  ever  since  the 
unlooked  for  coming  of  the  German  waiting- 
maid  ;  it  was  all  Fitzgerald's  fault ;  he  might  as 
well  have  mentioned  in  the  note  he  sent  off  by 
Slauveen  the  straits  they  had  been  put  to,  to 
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accommodate  the  mistress;  the  Baroness's 
great  fur  cloak  and  carriage  boxes  filled  up 
every  spare  inch  of  Quinny^s  room  ;  there  was 
no  space  left  for  stowage  of  a  spider! — But  for 
kar  a  footman^  too,  had  thrust  himself  into  the 
cottage,  a  great  strapping  fellow  with  a  fierce 
cocked-hat  that  stuck  between  the  door  posts. — 
"  I  sent  him  off  with  the  carriage,'^  pursued 
my  aunt ; — *^  Fitzgerald  has  a  curious  notion  of 
convenience  to  cram  a  coach-load  into  a  cat's 
cradle ;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  thinks  his  purse-strings  pull  as  widely  as 
his  heart-strings  ?  always  in  the  moon  with  that 
Flato  and  his  squad !'' 

I  had  no  device  to  meet  this  untoward  con- 
tingency—Marion  suggested  an  appeal  to 
Katy's  generosity — could  she  refuse  to  share 
her  bed  with  a  poor  stranger  ? 

"  Katy ! "  exclaimed  my  aunt,— ^^  are  you  in 
earnest  Marion  ! — Katy  sleep  with  such  a  little 
show ! — why  she  will  hardly  eat  with  her !—  a 
thing,  she  says,  that  moves  like  an  enchanted 
I>oker  and  can't  say  ^Slaun  the  huth^*  in  plain 

'Slaan  the  hutb — thank  you. 
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English ! — Slauveen  vows  the  German  is  not 
flesh — she  sat  this  scorching  day^  without  being 
scorched,  two  inches  only  from  a  fire  that  would 
roast  our  cow.  They  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  she  is  enchanted  :  I  think^  miyaelf,  she  was 
alive  at  the  great  frost/^ 

Helen  observed  that  she  might  not  have 
been  accustomed  to  so  cold  an  atmosphere^ 
and  quoted  the  Baroness's  shawls  and  furs. 

"  Well/'  said  my  aunt,  "  thafa  another 
pretty  piece  of  business  t — She  can  have  no 
fire  in  her  room^  because  there  is  no  grate  to 
put  it  in.  But  this  Berga  is  the  plague  of 
plagues !  we  have  no  room  at  all  for  her,  and 
if  we  had  the  room  we  have  no  bed.*^ 

^^But  Grace  has  both/'  said  Helen — 
^  Berga  shall  have  the  stranger's  bed  at  Carrig- 
a-Phooka ;  our  Granny's  heart  wiB  warm  to 
this  inoffensive  little  creature.^ 

^  But  do  you  think,  Helen,  this  Baroness 
was  ever  dressed  and  undressed  without  a  pair 
of  hands  besides  her  own  ?  Katy  has  no  time 
to  wait  upon  har.'* 

*^  But  I  have,'*  replied  Helen ;  *'  you  kAaw 
I  often  dress  Quinilla.     Marion^   ysu    shall 
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announce  a  visitor  to  Oranny ;   /  will  arrange 
the  matter  vdth  the  Baroness.^ 

Marion  was  off  like  lightnings  but  my 
aunt  demurred.  Katy>  to  be  sure,  knew  no 
more  of  German  than  did  Grace  McQuillan : 
indeed  no  one  in  the  kitchen  could  make  out 
what  the  atupid  little  animal  meant,  which  was 
cme  rea8<m  they  complained  of  her  so  bitterly ; 
they  were  worn  out  with  bawling  to  her^  and 
got  nothing  for  their  pains  but  a  bewildered 
blare.  Still  the  poor  woman  might  be  taken 
ill ;  she  might  die  up  at  the  sheeling ;  at  the 
cottage  there  was  always  a  resource  in  Madame 
Wallenbeig. 

While  my  aimt  thus  veered  from  pro  to  con, 
with  me  alone  for  auditor,  Helen  had  frankly 
l^lated  to  our  guest  the  dire  predicament,  had 
sidimitted  hor  own  arrangement,  and  even 
before  we  enteredt  had  established  herself  dame 
d^atawr  to  Madame  Wallenberg.  The  Baron- 
ess, indeed,  seemed  infinitely  to  enjoy  the 
Uundar  she  had  made  in  bringing  so  much  in* 
compressible  material,  so  many  of  substantial 
mould  to  fairy  land ;  and  made  so  meiry  at 
her  own  expense  that  she  forced  my  aunt  into 
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a  hearty  laugh,  and  in  a  short  time  we  grew 
into  such  intimacy,  that  on  adjourning  to  the 
study  we  fell  into  our  usual  pursuits  and 
places*  Helen  drew  forth  the  ponderous  work- 
basket,  arranged  aunt's  creaking  table,  and 
every  thing  seemed  tending  to  the  point  of 
comfort,  for  Madame  Wallenberg,  observing 
the  cheery  turf  pile»  (which  Slauveen^  with  a 
leer  at  me,  insinuated  was  longing  to  be  kind- 
led,) pleaded  h^  chilly  habits  and  proposed 
a  fire.  Thus  did  our  visitor  at  once  install 
herself  a  member  of  our  little  household^ 
appearing  as  a  weU-beloved  long  absent  fiiend 
returned  from  a  distant  country.  She  spoke 
indeed  of  Kings  and  Emperors  with  ajs  much 
indifference  as  we  would  speak  of  Jock  Mc 
QuiUan,  but  arrogating  nothing  from  the 
casualty  which  had  placed  her  in  such  a  glit- 
tering orbit*  There  was  no  revolting  air  of 
condescension,  no  would-be-gracious  nod ;  none 
of  that  offensive  affability  I  have  since  seen 
practised  by  the  little  great  ones.  She  chatted 
with  my  aunt  as  friend  with  friend,  enquired 
into  our  mode  of  life  and  our  pursuits,  bespoke 
a  visit  to  the  dairy  and  the  byre,  longed  to 
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dee  the  baby-house^  looked  into  our  books^ 
rallied  my  unde  on  his  passion  for  the  ancients^ 
to  ijvhich  rare  constancy  she  owed^  she  said,  his 
passion  for  herself;  then  told  a  tale  of  his  de- 
votion at  eighteen  to  some  sexagenarian  beauty 
of  the  Austrian  court,  which  made  us  weep 
with  laughter.  Whenever  her  meaning  was 
obscure,  my  aunt  would  bluntly  question  her, 
for  the  Baroness  spoke  English  with  the  Ger- 
man idiom,  and  though  her  compound  words 
were  beautiful^  they  were  perplexing. 

Of  herself^  her  home  and  country,  she  con- 
versed with  frankness ;  of  her  castle  on  the 
£Ibe  and  her  palace  at  Vienna.  There  seemed 
no  concealment ;  all  was  candid  and  tmstudied, 
yet  I  could  not  help  revolving  the  singularity 
of  such  a  woman  making  such  a  journey  to  visit 
simple  cottagers.  Her  son,  we  learned,  was 
married  to  a  German  Princess.  She  was 
graciously  satisfying  my  aunt^s  queries  about 
her  forest  grounds  and  feudal  castle,  when 
Marion  entered,  unceremoniously  presenting 
Grace  McQuillan. 

Grace's  admiration  of  the  rede  ould  gentry 
was  inherent ;  her  dip  to  Madame  Wallenberg 
G  5 
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was  reverential.  The  lower  Irish  have  a  pecu- 
liar tact  for  welding  the  fret  €md  easy  with 
profound  respect^  amalgamating  as  expertly 
the  current  ore  of  complimient  with  the  more 
sterling  coin  of  genuine  good«>wiU.  Our 
Granny,  quite  decorously^  but  nothing  daunted^ 
advanced  within  a  step  or  two  of  Madame 
Wallenberg,  then  came  to  a  full  stop  with 
^'  save  your  honor  kindly,  and  a  lucky  journey 
to  your  baronship/'  dropped  a  second  lowly 
dip,  and,  while  the  parting  sun-beam  lighted 
up  her  yellow  birred,  discreetly  prefaced  her 
hospitable  errand. — The  trouble  was  neither 
here  nor  there ;  she  should  be  proud  of  such 
good  company;  Miss  Maiion  had  informed 
her  what  a  decent,  tidy,  sober,  little  body  the 
honorable  lady^s  waiting-lady  was;  at  first 
they  might  be  something  strange  with  one 
another,  by  reason  that  their  tongues  were 
strange^  but  she  had  learned  a  way  of  talking 
without  words,  aud  was  very  quick,  besides^ 
in  reading  people's  looks.  She  had  come  her- 
self, as  it  behoved  her,  to  fetch  good  Mrs. 
Berga,  to  help  her  through  the  pass,  and  pro- 
mise her  a  hearty  welcome.    Without  waiting 
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for  a  reply  which  might  have  induded  un- 
desired  acknowledgments^  Grace  turned  her 
back  upon  the  Baroness ;  but  her  exit  was  cut 
off;  for  Berga  entered^  ushered  bj  Helen. 

The  German  and  the    Irishwoman    stood 
awhile  in  mutual  admiration^  each  making  the 
other  a  curtesy  profound.     There  were  certain 
points  of  resemblance  between  these  embryo 
fiiends  which  predicted  union^  traits  of  the 
paihrbeeping   character^    (softened    in    Grace 
McQuillan  by  benevolence^)  with    the    more 
discernible  analogies  of  punctilious  neatness 
and  propriety.     The  Baroness  explained  to 
her  stoical  attendant  the  reason  which  compel*- 
led  their   separation  for    the   present.    The 
Frdxdein  looked  pathetically  at  her  mistres?, 
hesitated^  and  glanced  into  the  background, 
where  lurked  Katy^  anxious  to  learn  the  wind* 
up,  and  flourishing  the  petrific  broom.    Berga 
seemed  leisurely  to  contrast  the  smoke-dried 
countenance,  straggling  hair^  soiled  cap,  and 
mipropitious  scowl  of  Mrs.  Mulligan,  with 
Grace  McQuillan's  clean,  healthful  aspect  and 
inviting  smile.    The  comparison  decided  her ; 
she  approached  the  Queen  of  Carrig«a-Phooka 
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with  stately  port  and  gait  deliberative^  took 
.the  offered  arm^  and  leaned  upon  it  vdth  an 
air  of  quiet  confidence.  Grace  gave  the  little 
hand  a  friendly  squeeze^  and^  turning  to  my 
aunt^  begged  the  loan  of  Lanty  Maw^  observ- 
ing— belike  the  weeny  body  had  already  walked 
her  day^s  allowance. 

We  crowded  around  the  window  to  witness 
the  set  out.  Berga^  hooded  carefully  and 
swathed  in  furs^  clasping  her  new  friend^  whom 
she  looked  up  to  with  infantine  reliance^  was 
pillioned  behind  Grace^  who  held  the  bridle 
with  a  practised  hand,  haranguing  Lanty  Maw 
in  Irish,  profuse  of  coasung  epithets,  and 
praising  his  angelic  temper.  Lanty  demurely 
listened,  and  shewed  the  magical  effect  of 
flattery,  by  placidly  submitting  to  the  double 
load.  The  glen-boys  highest  in  our  Granny's 
estimation  were  honored  with  Madam  Berga's 
multiform  bpxes;  one  ragged  posse,  assuming 
the  office  of  pioneer,  was  already  in  advance  to 
clear  away  obstructions ;  another,  in  the  rear, 
was  armed  with  switch  and  cudgel  to  quicken 
Lanty's  motion.  Katy  and  Slauveen,  grown 
tvonderful  polite^  tucked  in  the  Frduleiris  petti- 
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coats  exhorting  the  escort  to  leave  off  iheir 
obstreporous  shouts^  and  not  scare  the  sinses 
of  the  little  Palatine.* 

"Mind  boys/*  cried  Mrs.  Mulligan^  "she's  not 
our  countryman;  she  knows  nothin'  of  our 
manners.*' 

Arrangements  being  now  completed,  the 
cavalcade  sat  ofi^  our  gallo-glasses^  as  they 
were  wont,  making  the  welkin  ring  with 
"  hurroo  for  the  Geraldine  !" 

This  little  interlude  cleared  away  the  trifling 
remnant  of  reserve  which  hung  between  us 
and  our  guest,  w  ho  begged  to  be  thoroughly 
initiated  into  our  aboriginal  cheers  and  com- 
pliments, and  made  Marion  promise  to  conduct 
her  to  the  eyrie  of  our  fairy  Queen. 

The  evening  I  had  looked  forward  to  with 
such  foreboding,  passed  away  as  rapidly  as 
when  Helen  would  cheat  time  of  half  its  hours. 
Had  Madame  Wallenberg  departed  the  next 
day,  I  should  have  inferred  that  her  stateliness 
was  merely  a  physical  feature  of  the  German 


*  The  German  settlers  were  called  by  the  Munster  boys. 
Palatines. 
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type  \^ith  mhicb  the  mind  had  no  alliance. 
This  opinion  for  many  weeks  prevailed ;  there 
was  no  apparent  effort  in  the  readiness  with 
which  she  passed  from  the  splendour  of  courtly 
life  to  the  simple  tenor  of  a  rude^  unsophisti- 
cated existence;    there   was  no  ostentatious 
hint  that  she  felt  perfectly  at  home ;  no  look 
of  ill-disguised  discontent^  no  contemptuous 
sneer  detected  through   a   flimsy  covering; 
nothing  to  remind  her  himijble  hostess  of  the 
eolossal  eminence  which  raised  Madame  Wal- 
lenberg above  blunt,  unlettered  Dame   Fitz^ 
gerald.    Had  the  barbarous  modes  described 
by  Tacitus  still  obtained  in  Germany,  Madame 
Wallenberg  could  not  have  shewn  less  astonish«« 
ment  at  our  uncultured  manners,  or  less  dis- 
taste for  our  homely  dwelling  and  our  simple 
aliment.     Hers  was  that  pure  good  taste  which 
loves  to  elevate  the  humble-minded.    To  this 
generous  feeling  I  attributed  her  attentions  to 
myself;  she  was  partial  to  us  all,  but  I  was 
particularly  noticed,  for  she  saw  me  suffering 
under  a  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  lame,  fee- 
ble, awkward,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  my 
most  besetting  evil — indolence.     Had  it  not 
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been  for  thi^  last  despotic  malady^  I  might 
have  profited  equally  with  Helen  by  our  new 
firi^nd^a  conversation^  but  this  indolence,  co- 
operating with  prejudiced  opinions  of  the  value 
of  my  early  course  of  reading,  kept  me  from  the 
track  of  useful  knowledge.    Marion  was  al«% 
most  as  averse  as  I  was,  to  chmige  the  nature 
of  her  themes ;  she  would  watch  her  oppor* 
tunity,  and  break  upon  the  more  solid  trains 
c^  enquiry,  pursued  by  Helen,  with  some  arch 
comtment  which  would  betray  us  to  the  world 
of  spirits^    It  was  impossible  to  resist  her 
caressing  tone ;  the  iairy  host  of  Germany  was 
summoned  fiiom  its  rocks  and  caves  and  wood* 
land  haunts  to  [dease  her ;  Elves  of  the  Brock- 
enberg  were  called  forth  to  test  their  necro* 
mantic  feats  with  Irish  elves — our  Cluricaune 
attacked  the  Saxon  Kobold,  and  beat  it  out 
and  out ;  the  phantomhuntsman  on  his  spectre- 
steed  wa3  distanced  in  an  eye-wink  by  Padreei\ 
Carty  on  the  Pooka ;  while  Number-nip  and 
all  his  imps  fled  at  the  touch  of  our  Fir- 
Darrig. 

After  our  first  evening's  introductional  con^ 
versation  I  noticed  that  Madame  Wallenberg 
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seldom  gave  us  glimpses  of  the  high  and  palmy- 
state  she  moved  in — never  but  when  directly 
questioned.  Even  her  instructions  tended  to 
strengthen  our  attachment  to  humble  life;  there 
was  no  effort  made  to  divert  us  from  the  path 
of  social  happiness  hitherto  pursued,  or  to 
impart  those  accomplishments  which  we  knew 
Madame  Wallenberg  possessed^  and  which 
might  have  been  thought  necessary  to  my 
sisters  had  they  been  destined  for  a  higher 
sphere,  Helen  owed  her  attainment  of  the 
German  language  more  to  her  own  love  of 
study  than  to  the  incitement  of  our  visitor. 
The  Baroness^  indeed^  assisted  her  progress, 
but  when  she  conversed  with  my  sister  in  her 
native  tongue,  it  appeared  rather  for  her  own 
relaxation  than  for  Helen's  improvement. 

Thus  were  our  fears  of  removal  completely 
set  at  rest;  my  aunt  now  looked  upon  her 
guest  with  that  substantial  good-will  which 
evidences  welcome  without  a  single  draw-back. 
Even  Katy^s  and  Slauveen's  disgust  began  to 
slacken  ;  they  regarded  the  interlopers  with 
something  bordering  on  civility;  nay  Mrs. 
Mulligan  was  heard  to  remark  that  the  Baron- 
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ess  put  lier  in  mind  of  a  sweet  young  Countess 
Cassaodra  Von-Bubber  she  lived  with  once — 
a  sort  of  Dutch-Irish-woman,  who  would 
stretch  out  her  portly  fist  to  any  beggar,  by 
rtuon  she  never  doubted  the  blood  that  flowed 
in  it. — "  None  of  your  upstart  musheroons 
wrung  out  of  industry/'  pursued  Katy,  "  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  dunghills  because  their 
stock  was  gathered  there  !" 

Quinilla  had  often  assured  us  that  we  should 
be  non-entities  in  tip-top  company ;  downright 
ignoramuses.  She  would  give  us  gratuitous 
lectures  on  etiquette,  which  were  more  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  than  the  Ogum  characters 
engraven  on  the  Liafail  of  Carrig-a-Phooka ;  I 
used  to  ponder  on  this  occult  jargon  tmtil  the 
thinking  principle  would  begin  to  fail. 

But  jn  the  style  of  Madame  Wallenberg  there 
was  no  ambiguity,  no  break-neck  spring  at  the 
sublime ;  her  words  were  as  freely  chosen  as 
omr  own,  as  simple,  and  as  intelligible  to  the 
simple ;  nay  her  compoun  ds  soon  became 
familiar — Yet  she  was  certainly  tip^top  ;  there- 
fore we  concluded,  that  to  be  unsusceptible  of 
Quinilla's  far-fetches  might  not  prove  us  so 
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utterly  vulgarian  as  our  cousin  represented  us. 
In  our  discussion  on  this  matter  Marion  olv 
served  there  might  be  two  tip-tops,  the  one 
impenetrable,  the  other  penetrable ;  and  thus  we 
finally  arranged  it,  with  one  accord  preferring 
the  plain-spoken  fa^hioni^t  to  the  iAComprehexv^ 
«ibl,e. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Kor  spring  nor  fommer's  beaufj  baih  sucb  graco 
As  I  have  seen  in  one  sutumxisl  face. 


The  memoir  of  a  happy  life  U  seldom  interest* 
iog ;  even  our  happy  days,  however  we  ouTBeWes 
may  love  to  prate  of  them,  are,  in  description^ 
vapid ;  the  listener  yawns  and  bngs  for  some 
enlivening  mischief,  some  dark  vicissitude,  to 
harrow  up  the  soul  or  fiU  it  with  delidoos  anguish. 
This  craving  for  the  excitable  in  nsarative  is 
predominant  in  myself;  when  in  Helenas  melo* 
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draroes  the  course  of  true  love  would  '  run 
smooth/  Marion  and  I  were  listless  auditors  ; 
when  her  model  was  so  perfect  that  not  even  a 
heel  was  vulnerable,  when  her  creations  were 
like  beings  far  above  the  moon,  unsusceptible 
of  the  coarser  feelings  and  incapable  of  mortal 
error,  so  were  they  also,  by  their  faultless 
essence,  shut  out  from  mortal  sympathies.  To 
these  angelic  natures  we  preferred  the  human 
nature  which  kept  us  in  a  fever ;  and,  to  the 
optimism  which  shadowed  forth  infallibillity, 
we  preferred  the  interesting  ups  and  downs, 
and  blots  and  brightnesses  of  erring  fleshly  crea- 
tures.— ^Were  I  tOt  depict  the  brilliant  features 
only,  of  those  characters  with  which  my  destiny 
allied  me,  and  to  dole  out  a  prosy  repetition  of 
every  day  occurrences,  trite  echoes  of  each 
other,  my  story  might  fare  no  better  than  did 
my  countryman  O'Rourke  when  he  soared  into 
the  lunar  region:  therefore  I  pass  over  the 
summer  days  succeeding  Madame  Wallenberg's 
arrival,  and  enter  on  the  autumn,  precursor  of 
fog,  and  tempest,  tooth-ache  and  QuiniUa. — As 
yet  there  was  no  herald  more  direct  of  her 
approach. 
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It  had  been  hinted  by  my  aunt  to  Madame 
Wallenbergs  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Miss  OToole^  a  partner  in  our  household,  and 
expected  to  resume  her  plffce  before  the  winter ; 
but  the  Baroness  bad  the  oddest  habit  of  for* 
getting  what  she  considered  nuthingsj  though 
heaven  knows  the  forewarned  reunion  was  a 
deprecated  something  to  one  Of  us  at  least ;  I 
secretly  rejoiced  at  our  guest^s  oblivious  habit, 
hoping  that  our  cousin  might  be  driven  uito 
favoring  Mrs.  Bullock  with  a  supcr->added 
month* 

But  my  poor  aunt's  ear-tips  again  grew 
scarlet  at  what  she  called  '  the  second  part  of 
the  same  tune/  for  where  was  Qiiinny  to  be 
lodged? — Courtesy  to  her  respected  visitor  for- 
bade a  repetition  of  the  hint ;  my  uncle  could 
as  soon  cease  to  be,  as  be  inhospitable ;  and  we^ 
the  younger  aids  she  had  recourse  to^  were  so 
doleful  at  the  prospect  of  exchanging  the 
Baroness  for  the  O^oole,  that  the  subject  Was 
put  oS  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  deferred  un- 
til a  letter  from  Qwnilla  should  make  some 
arrangement  peremptory. — What  a  panic  seized 
us  whenever  Slauveen   or   Katy  broke  on  us 
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abruptly !  the  very  mention  of  a  letter  drove 
the  blood  into  my  head ! 

At  length  the   Baroness  herself    began  to 
speak    of    separation^    although  indefinitely. 
Grief  made  us  silent ;  my  uncle  hemmed,  and 
began  laboriously  to  stroke  Quinilla's  pug ;  my 
aunt  made  the  strangest   cackle,   between   a 
laugh  and  whimper ;  she  confessed  to  us,  in 
private,  that  had  it  not  been  for  poor,  forgotten 
Quinny  she  should  have  cried  in  earnest — ''But 
children,'^  added  she,  *' you  may  perceive  with 
half  an  eye,  that  two  fine  ladies  could  never  hit 
off  in   such  close  quarters    as   this    cottage. 
Madame  Wallenberg  and  our  Quinilla    have 
different  notions  of  gentility — thereis  something 
more  of  dash  about  Quinilla.^ 

Whether  her  intimation  of  departure  had 
been  accidental,  or  that,  perceiving  our  dejec- 
tion, she  had  determined  on  a  longer  stay  in 
Ireland,  our  visitor's  intention  seemed  aban- 
doned, and,  but  for  her  long  conferences  with 
my  uncle,  which  we  feared  preluded  a  leave- 
taking,  we  might  have  thought  it  given  up. 
My  aunt,  meanwhile,  again  hung  upon  the 
hooks  of  dire  uncertainty,  wondering  equally 
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ftt  Madame  Wallenberg^s  and  at  Quinilla's 
silence ;  sometimes  surmising  that  Mrs.  Bul- 
lock might  wish  to  shew  off  her  sister  at  the 
winter  drums,  sometimes  that  Baron  WaIIen« 
berg  might  not  be  quite  so  fond  of  Ai«  wife's 
company  as  her  Fitzgerald  was. 

One  morning  that  mj  uncle  and  the  Baron- 
ess had  quitted  the  breakfast-room  before  us, 
my  aunt  energetically  set  forth  her  reasons  for 
this  latter  surmise. — ^*  I  never  left  Fitzgerald 
since  I  married  him  but  once,  and  that  was 
vjilly  nillyi  it  seemed  a  hundred  thousand  years 
till  I  got  back  to  him  again  ! — But  people  in 
high  life  are  taught  to  keep  their  hearts  like 
clocks,  always  ticking  the  same  measure. — Ah 
children !  these  great  ones  never  feel  the  trans- 
port of  a  glad  shake  haml!  a  throbbing 
welcome  !'* 

^^  I  would  not  live  with  them  to  be  their 
Queen/'  said  Marion,  ^^  although  I  dote  on 
Madame  Wallenberg — to  be  condemned  to 
carry  such  loads  of  useless  things — ^ruffs,  trains, 
ruffles,  stomachers,  et  ccteras,  iaterminable ! — 
Quinilla  must  suffer  twice  as  much  as  the 
Baroness^  for  she  wears  twice  the  quantity.*' 
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*^  Well/*  said  my  aunt^  '^  a  young  woman 
has  more  excuses  than  an  old  one^  Marion  : 
the  Baroness  is  old  enoUgh  to  be  Quinilla's 
mother,  and  yet  her  stomacher-pin  would 
purchase  all  the  clothes  poor  Quinny  ever  put 
upon  her  back.  Certainly  the  Baroness  can 
count  my  sister's  faithings  with  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  may  llke^vise  lay  some  stress  upon 
her  rank,  though  as  to  ancient  blood  not  all 
the  Barons  ever  born  could  go  beyond  the 
first  O'TooIe." 

ft 

*'  Does  ancient  blood  give  elegance  of  man- 
ner, aunt?"  said  Marion. 

*^  Not  quite  a  finish,*'  said  my  aunt ;  "  one 
must  see  the  world,  like  Quinilla,  to  be  up  to 
style/' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Marion,  "  our  cousin  is  as 
imlike  the  Baroness  as  Katy  is — still  Madame 
Wallenberg  has  seen  much  more  of  the  world 
than  Quiniila  has/* 

''  You  should  remember  Marion,**  said  my 
aunt,  ^^  that  German  and  Irish  manners  may 
differ  very  widely.  1  have  often  heard  my 
father  say,  (and  he  was  versed  in  heraldry  and 
ancient   history,)    that  those    German    tribes 
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Tirere  Goths  or  Vandals^  I  don't  remember 
whichj  but  they  were  savages  of  some  sort  and 
terff  modem ;  the  Irish,  on  the  centrary^  came 
from  the  plains  of  Shinar^  a  place  as  ancieni  as 
Ae  Tower  of  Babel,  imd  Wete  polishol  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles^  Spaniards  and  Egyptians^ 
as  they  came  along.  My  &ther  learned  all 
this  from  books  with  names  as  hard  as  buUets> 
some  of  them  written  by  a  woman,  toO)  ose 
Polff^Chnmicen*** 

Marion,  to  whdfti  the  chronicles  of  Ireland 
were  as  familiar  as  her  name,  looked  at  me 
with  eyes  significant  of  laughter* — Helen 
changed  the  conversation  by  asking  whether 
Madame  Wallenberg  had  other  chQdreu  than 
the  son  she  spoke  of. — ^The  silence  which 
^ccceded  this  enquiry  made  me  look  towards 
my  aunt ;  she  was  staring  at  Helen  as  intense- 
ly as  if  she  had  been  called  on  to  expound  the 
Sphinx's  riddle.  At  first  I  thought  that  she 
was  ideally  immersed  in  culinary  arrangement, 
speculating  upon  the  tenderness  of  an  uncon- 
scious turkey  about  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
relentless  gripe  of  Mrs.  MuUigan,  or  settling 
whether    the    bunnaveens    that  very  morning 

VOJL.    I.  H 
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introduoed  into  the  wcurld  sheuld  figure  on  iht 
bourd  as  debutanti  or  old  stagort,  as  roasted 
pig  or  bacon.  Marion  took  up  Helen'a  que8<^ 
tion. 

'^  Is  that  Baron  Wallenberg,  who  married 
the  Prinoess>  an  only  child^  I.wonder?*^ 

^'  Wallenberg  l^  echoed  mj  aunt ;  ^^  there 
ia  no  Baron  Wallenberg  but  the  old  Baron—* 
the  son  is  Baron  Derentsi*^ 

*^  The  German  nobles  thoi  have  varioas 
titles  in  one  family,  Uke  the  Irish  nobles/' 
observed  Marion ;  '^  the  Geraldines  in  olden 
time  were  KildareSy  Desmonds,  Ophalys,  and 
so  forth;    but   aunt,    has  Madame    Wallen- 

99 


^^  And  there  was  the  Deacon  of  St.  David^s, 
Gerald  Barry/^  said  my  aunt;"  '^a  Welchman 
by  his  mother,  a  tutor  to  King  John,  and 
a  great  liar,  people  tell  me,  though  he  was  a 
priest/' 
*^  But  is  this  Baron  Derentsi  an  only—'* 
^'  And  there  was  Shamus  Desmond,  the 
saugaun  EarV  said  my  aunt ;  ^^  he  died  in 
London  tower  as  high  as  if  he  had  been 
hanged.    His  lady,  (the  enchanted  Countess^) 
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ctit  her  teeth'  tlvee  times,  add  had  two  heads 
of  hair;  die  was  a  Geraldme  herself  upon  the 
fiither's  flide^  one  Maurice  of  Clangibbon,  a 
white  Knight--" 

^<  But  is  this  Baton--'' 

^  And  there  waa  silken  Thomas,''  went  att 
my  aunt,  whoae  brain  aU  of  il  sadden  seemed 
pregDant  with  historic  fragments  and  eager 
for  delivery  ;^^^*  he  was  «  Hank  rebe^  and  mur- 
dered an  archbishop." 

The  more  my  aunt  evaded,  the  more  did 
Marion's  curiosity  incite  her  to  persevere — 
*^  But  is  thia  Baron  Derentsi  an  only  child?" 

*'  Neither  was  Derentsi  a  title  oJTthe  WaIIen« 
bergs,^  said  my  provoking  aunt ;  ^  the  Baron- 
ess's brother  wae  Baron  Derentsi ;  her  eldest 
son  upon  the  uncle's  death  came  in  for  title 
and  estate.*' 

*^The  uncle  had  no  children  then>"  said 
Helen. 

^  He  had  no  son,"  was  the  re|)ly. 

^  Had  he  daughters  aunt  ?"  enquired  Ma^ 
rion. 

^  He  had  (me ;  Katy  is  waiting  icft  direc- 
tions ;  I  must  go." 
H   2 
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Katy  is  busy  with  her  little  porkers/^ 
exclaimed  Marion,  looking  from  the  window; 
^'  I  wonder  Baron  Derentsi  did  not  leave  his 
fortune  to  his  daughter/' 

*^  She  ! — she  was  destined  to  a  convent 
Marion/' 

"  Poor  thing  !— -I  don't  like  convents  ; 
Grace  says  that  they  are  prisons  with  iUK>ther 
name ;  my  heart  shivers  when  I  think  of  being 
shut  out  £rpm  this  beautiful  world ;  I  would 
rather  be  a  bird,  or  even  a  branch  of  heath ! 
— ^And  so  this  poor — what  was  her  name^ 
aunt  ?" 

'^  Her  name? — Julia  Derentsi.*' 

I  started. 

"  And  so  they  shut  her  in  a  convent,  aunt  ?** 

"  They  sAoidd  have  done  so  child,  but  the 
Baroness  against  her  brother's  dying  wish 
and  will,  adopted  Julia  and  brought  her  up  at 
Wallenberg." 

"  Then  they  did  not  make  a  nun  of  her-*- 
How  glad  I  am  I  May  be  she  was  married  to 
her  cousin." 

"  Baron  Derentsi  married  the  Princess 
Ehrenstein." 
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^  But  you  said  he  was  an  elder  son/'  observ- 
ed Helen ;  therefore^  aunt^  we  must  infer  there 
was  another.'* 

"  There  was  another^  Helen^  Count  Ernest." 

"  fVaSy'^  repeated  Marion^ — '^  is  he  dead  ? 
did  he  die  of  love  ? — did  he  die  lately  ? — the 
Baroness  does  not  seem  to  mourn  any  one." 

^  Tis  many  a  day  since  he  was  killed  poor 
man/'  sighed  forth  my  aunt. 

^  Killed !  he  was  a  soldier  then :  make 
haste  and  tell  it  all  aunt^  there's  a  darling — 
Helen  will  make  this  German  story  into  a  nice 
romance  •" 

^^  A  nice  romance  !"  exclaimed  my  aunt ; 
"  a  nice  romance ! — God  help  you  child !" 

Marion  was  too  much  excited  to  remark  the 
melancholy  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
uttered.    I  was  on  the  rack. 

*^And  so  the  second  son  was  killed  in  battle/' 
said  Marion  coaxingly ;  ''you'll  tell  me  won't 
you  aunt  ?  * 

''In  battle  J — ^no — but  in  a  duel." 

"And  now  I  guess  it  all^"said  Marion ;  "Don't 
say  another  word.— The  young  man  loved  his 
cousin  Julia^  who  was  very  beautiful^  as  is  every 
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.beroine;  wme  more  &vov8d  cavalier  etepped 
in^  ^tole  Julians  heairt,  and  ran  awnjr  witii  faer.'^ 

Hie  blank  look  of  pusslement  and  wonder- 
meat  which  my  aunt  fixed  upon  the  speaker 
iipaet  our  grasdtj.  We  laughed. — ^'God  help 
you  children !  ^'  she  exclaimed  at  length,  ^  God 
help  you  t  ^-f-43he  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

g[t(^  auntj  one  moment  $  you  have  notiicard 
my  sequel  yet/'  said  Mariou ;  ^^  this  oavafiar 
whp  np  awfty  vns3x  Julia,  was  challenged  by 
XSeuat  {Sreefit,  an^*— oht  how  I  pity  the  poor 
Bfirpness  !— 4ier  son  was  killed  C 

There  was  an  instantaneous  changeinMarion'a 
lone  imd  countenance ;  she  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  recoBected  oiqr  visitcnr's  coiuji^on  with 
fte  aorrowful  catastrojAe  whose  cause  i^  had 
pp  Rightly  smrmised ;  and  looking  et  my  amit 
with  a  penitent  ex^ssion,  mingled  with  a 
lurking  curiosity,  s^e  lusked  whether  she  had^ 
indeedj  re^d  aright  the  whole  of  the  romance. 
My  aunt's  emphatic  ^^no''  was  t^mdy  spoken  | 
it  said  quite  plainly — ^your  questions  are  «im>- 
portttMte ; ''— cr^till  Mmioa  would  not  be^dis- 
Qouraged — ^^3ut  the  young  Coiwt  must  have 
been  killed  by  sojociebpdy  you  k^ow  ajipit.'* 
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^  I  know !  who  told  you  that  I  knew  him  V 

^  Nay^  now  yoa  have  confessed  what  I  never 
iateaded  to  imply/'  said  Marion:  ^  come  ennt, 
yon  wo'n't  leluae  lis  will  you  ? — Just  kH>k  at 
Walter ;  how  hia  qrea  are  fixed  on  you  I  Tell  na 
aometfaing  of  the  Knight  who  slew  the  Baron's 
Sun  and  married  Julia  Derentsi,  won\  you  aunt? 
—was  he  handsome  ? — did  he  make  her  a  good 
husbttid?^ 

^  A  good  husband  ! — he !" 

^^  Yea,  as  good  a  husband  as  our  unole  makes 
his  own  dear  wife." 

^  Am 'good  a  husband  as  my  Fitzgerald  P'  cried 
my  aunt  indignantly — ^  Aman  who  took  another 
wife  befove  poor  Julia  went  to  heaven  ? '' 

'^  Another  wife P*  said  Marion;  ^'what  a 
wretch  P' 

^  Not  half  so  bad  though -as  the  woman  was 
that  mairied  himr-^^  a  way  the  women  have 
in  aermBny.~nieie's  not  a  husband  in  ten 
tiKWisand  to  be  named  with  n^  FitagsniU^ 
Mmm/' 

^  But  I  never  thought  that  any  mail,  now  a 
dfly%  was  suffered  to  take  mere  wives  than  one^" 
said  Marion. 
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The  Turks  have  shoals/'  replied  my  aunt ; 
^^  don^t  you  remember  the  story  Helen  trid  us 
of  the  Turk  who  burned  his  wives  for  fear  a 
christian  spark  should  cateh  them  ?— -Thiscase^ 
however^  was  not  quite  so  bad,  not  polygamy 
entirely — the  second  wife  was  lawful  I  believe, 
for  the  Pope,  or  scHoe  one>  had  granted  a 
divorce**' 

"  How  very  wicked  of  the  Pope,**  said  Marion. 

^  But  aunt  you  have  named  all  the  actors  of 
this  story  except  Julia's  husband;  was  he  a 
German  Baron  too  ?"  said  Helen. 

<^  What  a  fool  I  am  to  waste  my  m&ndng  in 
this  maimer  P*  said  my  aunt,  abruptly  rising — 
**  No  orders  yet  for  dinner ! — ^To  thuik  of  my 
prating  a  whole  hour  of  what  concerns  none  of 
us  at  any  rate.** 

She  stammered  and  reddened  at  the  last 
words  as  if  her  conscientiousness  were  wound- 
ed :  with  her  hand  upon  the  door-handle  she 
turned  round  and  be^ed  we  would  never  say 
another  word  upon  the  subject — ^*  'Tia  nothing 
to  us  you  know,**  she  added,  coloring  still 
deeper,  ^^  whether  the  man  was  Turk  or  chris- 
tian ;  but  Fitzgerald  would  be  wild  if  he  thought 
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I  told  you  an  J  thing  which  you  might  blab  be- 
foee  the  Baroness — ^a  hint  of  the  affair  wonld 
be  her  death,  may  be,  as  easy  as  she  looks. 
Above  all,  children,  for  mercy's  sake,  never 
drop  a  word  of  Mai^aret  Waltenbeig. 

"  Mai^aret  Wallenberg,^  we  all-  exclaimed, 
^  who.  is  Margaret  Wallenbeig  ^ 

^  The  Baroness'  daughter  to  be  sure— 'how 
stupid  you  must  be! — Didn't  I  tell  you  she 
was  the  second  wife  of — of — of  that  unlucky 
scape^goat,  or  did  I  teU  you? — my  head  is  so 
distracted  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying — ^the 
secood  wife  of  that  wild — German  Baron — did 
ytm  sayGtennan,  Helen  ? — to  be  sure — German 
root  and  branch. — Let  me  go  Marion ;  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  see  the  mischief  talk- 
ing makes/^ 

She  left  the  room,  but  returned  to  conjure 
us  to  be  prudent. — ^  The  Baroness,  children, 
is  not  so  comfortable  as  she  pretends ; — 
menticm  her  daughter  and  there's  an  end  of 
her  philosophy." 

*^  How  horrid  P'    exclaimed  Marion,  when 
my  aunt  had  closed  the  door;  ^^  'tis  ten  times 
worse  than  1  expected.    This  unknown  knight 
u  5 
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4>f  a  oertainty.  manied  the  two  couams-*-*flO 
much  is  dear  at  all  events — and  broke  thtir 
hearts^  niay  be  i  I  wish  I  had  not  teased  poor 
aunt;  she  Iqpked  quite  flurried^-^-^Tou  tfaink 
as  I  do^  don't  you^  Helen?'' 

^  Tliat  my  aunt  boked  fltmied  }'^ 

^Ne,  no;  that  this  namdbss Cavaiier  was 
as  eeekless  of  hia  ladies'  linres  as  that  hot 
Saracen  who  blew  up  all  his  wives  to  baffle 
the  Crusaders.  The  legend  struck  my  aunt 
you  see. -^  What  ace  you  thinking  <rf^> 
HeknF' 

^^  Of  Madame  Wallenberg ; — how  nobly  she 
bears  up  against  su/eh  trials !" 
'    ^  My  aunt  says  these   events  took  place 
years  ago^'*  cri^  Marion, 

^^  Time  might  have  softened  her  sorrow  for 
her  son  «id  niece,  but  the  remembrance  of  her 
daughter's  error,  Marion  P 

'^  Perhaps  the  error  waa  refuted  of/' 

^^  I  might  have  given  it  a  more  serious 
name/'  said  Hel^x. 

f^  But  may  diere  not  be  something  to  exten- 
\iiate?"  asked  Marion. 

^  Couldyov  marry  the  murderer  of  Walterji, 
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>md  tke  husband  of  anothar^  Marion;   that 
efthftr  your  miiBefy  oonnpanioii  V 

^Tbe  murderer  of  Walter  P'  exckhncd 
Mazioii^  looiniig  at  me  with  eyes  brimful  of 
terror— **  Ae  murderer  of  Walter! — I  would 
sooner  die  !-^You  place  this  Margarefs  error 
in  a  atnmger  fight ; — true !  these  wives  were 
esosioa,  and  might  haTO  been  such  own 
funiliar  friends  as  yoa  and  I  are,  Ilelen.^' 

^  The  chivalrous  name  of  duel  daasekd  you/' 
said  Helen; — ^^you  thought  of  tournaments, 
and  ladies  emulous  in  favoring  the  cx>tiqueror. 
I  remember  Madame  WaUenfaerg  one  day 
remarking  that  the  duel  was  a  &tal  rdie  of  a 
barbarous  age^  a  custom  by  which  brute 
passion  and  revenge  were  festered.^' 

^  Bat  wfaitf  is  cme  to  do  if  one's  insulted?'' 
argned  Marion*  "  If  Fin  MacCk>mlial  had  re- 
fused to  fight  the  son  of  Stamo,  would  not 
his  foes  have  branded .  him  a  coward  ?--^I  oon« 
6ss  I  do  admire  this  andent  mode  of  termina- 
ting quarrels ;  it  puts  the  puny^  stripling  on  a 
par  with  the  rough  braggart  Moreover 
Helen  you  should  make  allowanoe  for  a  fiery 
temper ;  wbm  Ctuinilla  sneers  at  you^  you  are 
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unmoved  as  little  Berga^  while  I — I  hove 
sometimes  wished  that  we  were  men  and  thus 
could  figfat  our  quarrel  out  genteelly :  yet  you 
are  twice  as  brave  as  I  am — ^witness  the  day 
that  Walter  slipped  from  the  Banshee's  cliffy 
and  dung  to  the  old  tree;  the  branch  was 
giving  way  ^  you  ventured  boldly  to  the  brink 
and  caught  his  hand  and  dww  him  up;  msr 
limbs  were  frozen — I  could  not  even  cry  for 
help !  I  died  a  thousand  deaths — I  never  shall 
foi^get  it.^ 

<^Not  so  easily,  at  least,  as  you  foiget  your 
argument/'  said  Helen. 

^'Thought  is  a  nimble  charioteer/'  cried 
Marion — ^^  I  am  again  in  Germany.  Suppose 
this  young  Count  Ernest  were  stormy  and  in- 
sulting, and  the  nameless  Knight  who  slew  him, 
however  peaceful,  a  gallant  cavalier — ^he  dared 
not  brook  the  outrage ;  his  courage  would  be 
questioned.'^ 

"  But  do  you  count  as  nothing  the  moral 
courage  which  prefers  to  suffer  censure  rather 
than  deserve  it." 

^^  They  may  preach  forbearance  who  never 
Celt  a  cuff/'  said  Marion.      '^  People  cannot 
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always  keep  their  tempers-- 1  am  vexed  enough 
when  I  retura  Quinitta's  taunts ;  ray  penitence 
however  is  dull  and  indolent,  while  my  tingling 
spleen  is  ever  active.  Now  if  this  nameless 
Ejught  received  a  blow,  ^tis  probable  bis  brute 
courage,  as  you  call  it,  started  up ^  his  sword 
was  drawn,  and  Ernest  dead,  before  his  moral 
courage  could  come  forward." 

^'  He  could  not  have  fought  his  battle  better 
than  you  have  done,"  said  Helen  laughing. — 
^'Walter  are  you  listening^ — can  you  divine  why 
Marion  is  so  earnest  inthis  mysterious  Baron's 
cause?' 

^  Because  it  is  mysteriousjf'  I  repUedi 

'^  A  marvel !  ^'  exclaimed  Marion,  looking  at 
me  fixedly ; — *^  Walter  without  a  book  I — were 
you  unravelling  what  puzdes  me  most  in  the 
replies  which  aunt  so  grudgingly  accorded  ?  I 
asked  if  they  had  shut  up  Julia  in  a  convent, 
as  her  father  had  decreed; — her  answer  was, 
^  they  shouid  have  done  so.'  Why  should  I  won- 
der?" 

^'The  very  question  I  would  have  proposed," 
said  Helen^  '^but  you  prevailed  me,  and  my 
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aunt  looked  SO  distressed  i  dared  not  pat  it 
afterwards. — Can  ^n  goess^  Walter  ?" 

^'Because  it  was  ber father's  will/'  I  ansirered. 

'^  But  fathers  are  perverse  at  -  tnnea^  said 
Marion ;  ^nay  are  cntei;  witness  that  parent 
in  the  Galway  legend  who  condemned  his  son.^ 

'^  Brutus  condemned  both  his,'^  I  added. 

''These  were  offenders/''  observed  Helen: 
''  even  as  sueh  their  pnntshers  were  harsh ;  but 
what  conid  Julia  Derentsi  have  done  to  merit 
sui^  a  destiny  2 — ^We  may  conclude  that  at 
her  falhe<f  8  daath  she  was  a  child,  for  aunt  said 
the  Baroness  adopted  her,  and  brought  her  np 
at  Wallenberg;  yet  this  generous  adoption 
seemed  censured  rather  than  commended/' 

''And  my  aunt  is  so  good-natured,  too> 
which  makes  the  matter  more  perplexing/' 
added  Marion,  "  If  my  father  had  beque  athed 
tM  to  a  convent,  I  am  very  sure  aunt  would 
have  acted  just  like  Madame  Wallenberg*'' 

"  Unless  there  was  some  serious  reason  to 
prevent  her  interference/^  I  remarked. 

"  We  had  better  think  no  more  about  it,'' 
said  Helen ;  "  the  matter  must  remain  a  riddle> 
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fcr  none  c^  ub  will  Tenture  to  renew  a  theme 
vhich  makes  aunt  UBComfortable;^^ 

^'It  has  aheadj  clipped  vx  hotu*  of  our 
momuig"  ohserved  Marion ;  ^^  this  discussion 
has  cost  me  twenty  pages  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
I  left  Sir  Guyon  in  a  rare  dilemma  \ — Helen^ 
your  hour  is  almost  come ;  shall  I  help  you  to 
put  the  baby-house  in  order  before  I  visit 
Grace*  Berga^s  talent  for  ourGranny  ^s  chirology 
is  amazing ;  she.no  longer  wants  you  for  inter- 
preter ;  Grace  and  she  are  as  fejniliar  in' their 
parts  of  speech  as  you  aikl  Madame  Wallen- 
berg— ^Walter,  where  are  you?  on  Mount  Ida  ? 
—come. 

<^  He  looks  as  if  he  wished  us  to  say^  ^  stay^'  ^^ 
cried  Helen. 

^'  Well^  he  shall  stay  if  he  prefer  it^  and  he 
shali  solve  the  German  puzzle  for  us.  Go  into 
the  study  Walter ;  write  down  every  syllable ; — 
who  knows  vAfLt  we  may  make  of  it  ?' 


:V'. 
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CHAPl'ER  X. 


Oh  I  Reader,  had  you  in  };^our  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring- 
Oh  1  gentle  Reader,  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing  1 

WwdaMKftih' 


My  sister  little  thought  that  an  order  given  m 
mere  sport  was  obeyed  upoa  the  instant.  Not 
only  was  the  recent,  conversation  faithfully 
recorded^  hut.  also  that  ambiguous  one  I  had 
overheard  upon  the  day  of  Madame  Wallen- 
berg's arrival  This  last  had  occupied  my 
reveries  for  many  weeks ;  it  was  a  tangled 
skein :  I. had  viewed  it  and  reviewed  it  at  every 
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point ;  thought  I  had  discovered  various  clues ; 
and  finished  by  embroiling  it  worse  than  ever. 
I  was  too  indolent  to  begin  a  new  unravelment^ 
particularly  as  nothing  had  occurred  to  stimu- 
late exertion.  Madame  Wallenberg's  demean- 
our was  so  cheerful,  and  so  free  from  ambi* 
guitj,  that  I  had  begun  to  think  the  mystery 
1  had  vainly  grappled  with  might  exist  only 
in  my  brain ;  it  was  fading  into  something 
too  remote  to  terrify,  or  too  perplexed  to  be 
discovered.  But  no  sooner  had  I,  (following 
Marion^s  whimsical  su^estion,)  written  down 
every  syllable,  than  my  inference  was  formed. 
— The  nameless  cavalier  was  my  own  father, 
and  Julia  Derentsi  was  my  mother. — This  so- 
lution at  once  explained  the  nature  of  our 
connection  with  Madame  Wallenberg,  the 
motives  of  her  visit,  and  the  singular  interest 
she  evinced  for  us.  Every  word  of  my  aunt's 
reluctantly  imparted  information,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  dialogue  I  had  so  unintention- 
ally listened  to,  corroborated  this  conjecture. 
I  bad  giithered  from  my  uncle's  conversations 
with  the  Baroness  that  he  had  been  introduced 
at  Wallenberg  while  travelling  through  6er- 
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manys-^k  was  easy  to  infer  that  myfaih^ 
had  accompazued  him,  qnd  that  in  this  manner 
the  acquaintance  had  commenced  mrhich  terw 
minated  so  fatally.  The  very  epithet  my  aunt 
applied  to  her  husband*s  brother  and  the  name- 
leas  cavalier  established  their  identity,  and 
scarcely  needed  the  aid  of  the  emphatic  '^  my 
Fitzgerald/^  .so  triumphant^  distinguishii^ 
my  undb  from  Uie  *^  unlucky  sciqpe-goat.^' 
Here  also  was  the  solution  of  '^  your  father 
nuDrmd  twice— ninhappily/^  The  first  union 
had  ended  in  divorce;  theseoondj  (its  unfavor- 
able auspices  considered^)  could  not  have  he&OL 
fortunate. 

We  had  been  told  that  my  ftther  was  of 
noble  birth ;  therrfore  his  dispute  with  Ck>unt 
Ernest  could  not  have  been  occauooed  by  dis* 
parity  of  rank  with  either  of  the  high-born 
females  he  had  espoused.  We  were  cut  off 
by  this  duel,  or  by  some  as  unpardoniible  oi^ 
iieooe  firom  my  xnother^s  family.  The  Bamness 
alonc^  seemed  to  have  recollected  the  chikbm 
of  her  luckless  niece,  and,  regardless  of  our 
father's  erroars^  to  have  sought  us  out.  To  the 
same  noble  spirit  I  imputed  her  steady  .friend^ 
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ship  for  my  uncle — ^he  merited  ber  esteem,  aod 
he  preserved  it,  notnithstaading  his  consaa- 
gttinhy  to  the  man  in  whom  originated  those 
domestic  troubles  whidi  mj  aunt  so  artlessly 
lamented. 

Thus  far  I  argued  from  grounds  as  I  eon* 
eeived  audi^ntic,  but  beyond  this  all  was  dipoi, 
and  the  m<M«  I  tried  to  pierce  the  maze,  the 
darker  it  became. — Why  was  my  mother  so 
early  doomed  to  cehbacy? — What  was  the 
awfiil  interdict  my  uade  spoke et}^!  ponder* 
cdthe  wordsy  ^  dvcomstanced  as  th^  are  it 
is  .better  they  dioukl  never  see  the  worid.^ 
We  had  no  inclination  for  the  world  thus  em^ 
phaticadly  prohibited;  but  if  we  had,  it  seemed 
the  seibtenee  could  not  be  retersed  whidi  shut 
us  firom  it^ — ^Perhaps  this  decree  originated  in 
my  mother's  divorce?— But  she  had  been 
fimn  her  birth,  as  it  would  seen^  devoted  to 
iDore  sfarict  sedusion  than  ourselves. — ^Tfaus 
the  interdict,  evidently,  had  sprung  from  some 
evil  more  remote. 

My  annt  it  was  clear  had  at  first  suspected 
Madame  WaUenbeig  of  a  design  to  take  us 
from  the  glcD,  hot  to  all  sppearanee  our  visitor 
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had  perfectly  concurred  in  the]  decision  which 
fixed  us  there  for  life.  This  enigma^  then^ 
remained  as  much  involved  as  Margaret  Wal- 
lenberg's fate.  The  Baroness  never  had  lei 
fall  the  slightest  hint  by  which  we  could  have 
guessed  she  had  a  daughter^  neither  could  we 
possibly  have  surmised  that  she  had  been  so 
deep  a  sufferer.  The  even  flow  of  her  bland 
gaiety  appeared  unrujQBed  by  regrets — did  this 
imply  insensibility  ot"  firmness  ?-T-5he  was  by 
many  years  my  uncle's  senior^  yet  Marion 
herself  was  not  more  arch  and  humorous ;  she 
bantered  without  sarcasm^  and  rallied  without 
spleen;  looking  as  if  her  autumn  were  still 
gilded  by  the  brightness  of  her  spring  and 
summer.  Yet  she  had  lost  two  children^  the 
one  cut  off  untimely,  the  other — My  glimpses 
of  the  other  shewed  me  a  fate  more  to  be  de- 
plored ;  a  moral  obliquity  that  m^ht  have 
humbled  the  gray  head  still  so  firm  and  lofty. 

I  longed  ^to'  confide  in  Helen,  hut  rectitude 
ibrbdde  trie  to  divulge  what  accident  alone  had 
l^v^aled'to  me,  and  what  was  rendered  sacred 
by  the  wishes  of  my  adopted  parents.  Another 
motive  for  concealment  now  presented  itself — 
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taiy  slater's  peace  might  be  disturbed;  that 
world  at  present  ao  lightly  given  up,  with  a 
gay  commentary  on  its  irksome  and  absurd 
restraints^  might  be  regretted  were  the  barrier 
revealed  which  would  convert  choice  into 
necessity.  Helenas  heart  was  'pure  and  sensi- 
tive, reverent  of  truth  and  hteroic  virtue ;  these 
high  qualities  were  always  embodied  in  her 
legendary  fictions^  enlivened  by  occasional 
touches  of  comic  humour ;  her  flights  into  the 
sphere  of  awe  and  terror  were  digressions  to 
please  Marion  ;  but  1  could  perceive  that  the 
region  of  the  natural  was  more  congenial  to  her 
sentiments  than  the  ether  of  romance ;  there- 
fore m.ysterie8  and  perplexities  in  which  Mari- 
on's atrial  fancy  would  float  untired^  might> 
if  involving  those  she  loved,  become  to  Helen 
oppressive  and  tormenting. 

Besides  those  passages  already  noticed  there 
were  other  impeneirables  in  my  memoranda^ 
particularly  in  the  lines  which  recorded  the 
indignation  of  my  aunt  towards  some  person 
whom  she  reviled  for  having  deserted  us. — Was 
it  my  mother,  and  was  the  divorce  a  con- 
sequence of  that  desertion  ?  This  vras  a  pn>« 
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bable  deduction,  yet  I  felt  reluctant  to  admit 
it.  To  favor  my  repugttfince  I  refevnod  to  the 
TTords  *^  poor  Julia/*  by  which  the  divorced 
had  been  apostrophized.-^jR9or  in  our  mystify- 
ing idiom  is  ofteti  a  term  of  endearment  ;*-had 
Croesus  been  our  countryman,  beloved  and 
maligned,  he  would  have  been  lamented  as 
"  poor  Croesus/^  There  'wlis  no  such  aignifi-* 
cant  epithet  bestowed  upon  Margnret  Wallen- 
berg ;  I  caught  at  the  idea  that  she  was  the 
reviled,  for  I  was  inconceiveably  avespse  frdin 
believing  that  my  mother  had  forsaken  us.  As 
the  children  of  her  unhappy  predecessor  we 
were  odious  to,  and  abandoned  by  out  step* 
mother.  I  felt  unspeakable  satisfaction  at  this 
arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  substantiate 
my  conclusion  by  looking  back  into  the  ^^  dim^ 
and  distant  past.^' 

I  had  had  glimmering  ideas  of  a  fine  mansion 
which  I  once  inhabited;  of  nurses  fondling 
and  obedient*  My  sisters  had  beeil  haunted 
by  the  selfsame  unaccountable  renrniisceners 
— Marion's  were  the  liveliest  and  Btrangest>  but 
she  protested  they  were  dreams  :  Helen's 
though  less  improbable  were  more  shadowy ; 
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ted  mine  were  fainter  stilL  In  childhood  M*e 
vaed  to  prattle  of  the  golden  home  we  came 
from ;  Marion  would  take  the  lead  and  tell  us 
of  a  tall,  terrible-looking  ghost  with  aloe-black 
flaafaing  eyes,  who  was  witli  her  in  her  sleep- 
life,  as  she  ^led  it^  and  made  her  ciy,  and 
scolded  h^  &r  Crying;  adding  thereto  what 
we  thought  witch-matter,  all  of  which  she 
vowed  that  she  had  dreamed.  Helen  and  I 
were  easily  persuaded  to  join  in  her  belief^  and 
to  re£sr  our  fading  recollections  to  the  same 
fantastic  source*  I  now  began  to  think  this 
aleep-life  actual,  and  to  wish  the  figures  would 
Btand  out  distinctly;  bmt  Marion^s  flashing 
Ijady^i^irit  was  the  only  duidow  that  came 
foTBard,  and  whether  I  should  address  it  as 
Jufia  Derentsi  or  as  Maigaret  Wallenberg, 
remained  questionable. 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  I  snatched  up  my 
papers  and  withdrew  to  my  own  chamber.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  desultory  current  of  my 
thoughts  had  all  at  once  found  a  fixed  direction, 
a  definite  purpose.  Registering  on  my  tablets, 
as  a  rule  of  action,  a  remark  of  Madame 
Wallenberg's,   that  it  is  from  obseiration  of 
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charactet  and  of  the  ertrywlay  cfircumstance*  of 
existence  that  the  mind  defies  its  best  experi- 
ence,  I  determined^  in  adherence  to  this  mental 
process,  closely  to  investigate,  to  minute  each 
occurrence  6f  my  life,  and  to  amnge  .my 
memoranda  at  leisure;  In  time  fiiis' jduroiJtB^' 
ing  became  a  craviiig  habit.  .    .: 

For  a  day  or  ttto  my  sisters,  in  oUr  confiden* 
tial  hours,  occasionally  recutred  to  the  Z>eti£seA^ 
Mdhrchen,*  so  named  by  Hden,  Marion  was 
exhaustless  in  conjecture ;  Helen's  comments 
altrays  ended  in — *^  How  I  pity  Madame 
Wallenberg  !*' — neither  sister  erer  touched  the- 
due  which  would  have  led  them  to  the  point 
I  stood  at. 

But  all  discussion  was  sodn  absorbed  by 
Kitty  Reily*s  approaching  nuptials.  Notice 
had  been  given  at  Ballygobbin  cfaa|>el,  said  Mrs. 
Mulligan;  and  in  another  week^  please  Father 
C5rooney,  the  boys  ah^  pris,  tight  an'  tidy, 
would  cover  the  buckle  io  *the  bottle  o*  punch,* 
and  help  the  pipch*  to  discharge  his  dues  for ' 
rattling  the  old  bones  of  his  poor  Grandmother. 


German  legend. 
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-^Tbe  Geraldine — God  bless  him !  would  pay 
the  marriage  fise,  and  help  to  fill  the  pewter. 

Marioii  was  now  in  gaj  allegro  i  the  thing 
was  to  be  done  in  s^le,  she  said,  for  Eatty  was 
the /vtfMretl  giri  in  theg^n,  and  had  a  stocking 
full  of  coppers  to  her  portion.     Blind  Johnny 
handled  the  pipes  to  the  fiiU  as  well  as  Coi^bm; 
his  nrasic  was  more  ancient  and  mere  touching; 
to  be  thrown  into  the  back-*ground  would  break 
the  creatoie^  heart.  Canlan  shoiddhold  thehal 
sxid  earn  the  fine ;  but  she  herself  would  pay 
JohmoQr  for  '  the  battle  of  Qontarf.' — Helen  was 
quite  as  anxious  as  her  sister;  the  baby  ftctor^ 
ers  were  splittiog,  sorting,  weaving^  and  making 
the  old  walls  ring  to  '^  Green  grow  the  rushes 
O.^  Mats  woe  to  be  made  for  all  visitors  whose 
homes  were  distant;  an  old  oak  chamber  of  the 
ruin,aiyoining  the  school-room,  was  to  be  dear* 
ed  of  rubbish  for  the  marriage  feast;  two  of  the 
late^  farrowed ,  bcmiaveauj  just  one  moon  old, 
were  promised  by  my  aunt,  and  Katy  promised 
to  barbecue  the  pigmies.    Even  the  cow  and 
Lsnty  Maw  contributed  their  meed  unconscious- 
ly ;  for  bttwn  and  stable  doors  were  sentenced 
to  be  taken  ofi"  the  hinges^  and  mounted  on  the 
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vrash  tressles  for  dinner  tables*  The  gleohf^yHV 
eagerly  submitting  to  conscription^  assembled 
every  dawn  to  the  drumming  oi  a  cracked 
saucepan,  and  vigorously  shouting  ^^tbe  weddki^ 
of  Ballynamona/'  marched  under  Brigadier 
General  Slauveen  to  mend  the  causeway,  to  dis' 
h>dge  the  rats,  and  crowd  away  the  rubbish 
which  choked  up  the  old  oak  ohamber.  Puffy- 
cheeked  angels,  wvlves  pastuniig  on  huma» 
heads,  dragons  and  pth^r  mythologic  cattle, 
once  high  in  frieze  and  fresco,  were  unceremani* 
ously  shovelled  out^  with,  the  grim  gemug  locij 
a  nos^ss  bust  of  Pope  Fergusius.  Brackets 
weary  of  their  saintly  effigies,  and  qornice-fn^ 
menis  stanwped  with  armorisl  bearings  ware 
huddled  within  an  ei>orinou3.  chimney-place 
that  stood  out  from  the  chamber  waUs,  a  mehn- 
eholy  void^  which  ers^  Kad  canopied^  perhaps> 
the  roasted  hag  of  Anglo  Sfa:tfon  orgies,  or  held 
within  its  ample  sweep  a  Lord  President's  re^ 
taiiMTSw 

All  hands  were  active,  even  to  my  tt&skilfui 
ones,  and  all  heads  employed  in  planning  somi^ 
attainable  donation  for  the  bride.  OorGfknny^s 
spinning-wheel  kept  up  a  humming  symphony 
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to  liftle  Bcfl^s  snflp*red ;  even  I  contribiited 
tay  matey  an  antiqoe  ring  I  found  within  the 
fuiii,  serving  the  bride  elect  for  amulet.  Helen's 
Iraffirble  warJgote  grew  dfedty  scantier ;  she  had 
so  amiiy  things  thsft  Kittj  wanted  and  she 
could  dti  without.  Marion  hs%nng  vmnty  tried 
to  stretch  her  little  shoe  to  Kitty^s  f<^t)  went 
boldly  to  wcy  asmt  and  begged  her  p^ir  of  second 
best ;  aondf  the  Baronefes^  diseoteri^g  that  Kitty's 
sweetheart  had  more  h>ve  tMn  hicre,  mode  hini 
proprietor  of  a  trim  fishiAg-erdtfl^  the  only  thing 
on  earth  besides  his  Kitty  that  hn  longed  for. 
The  news  of  this  ananing  bounty  drew  fbfth  a 
stave  so  i^ritd  and  thrill  ftytm  6«ir  retainers^  that 
fitlle  Berga^  desming  it  the  voice  of  the  seven 
thnndera,  feU  upon  her  knees  and  poured  out  her 
sins  with  a  cataract  Vt^idcity.  Qranny  stood 
aghast,  apprehensive  that  the  tnee  weewomanie 
would  evaporate  in  words,  and  £Hauveen  and  I, 
who  had  been  heralds  of  the  news  and  witnesses 
of  this  explosion,  stood  in  rapt  amazehieut'f  he 
doubted  whether  it  were  the  actual  dame 
Domb-be*dead*Blive  or  some  twin  exotie  gifted 
like  Cluinilla^  /  questioned  whether  the  verbose 
I  3 
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ftom  -the  oralft^tgr  <9C  ^nr 
Utile  QuietUt  or  firom  aome  hostile  easeaee  tlkat 
had  got  poaaesaion  of  ber%  • 
.  Oa-  the  eveiiing  of  the  6B,y,  whipbr  had 
ushered  in  such  wealth  to  the  betiotbedi  we 
i¥ere  assembled  in  th6  .studyy  tnM  ^qwm/ti}  mj 
sisters,  af  had  heen  cnistonif^  for  ^v«Ml',daya 
|uupix)g^on  the  teemf^  aul^iect  which  engroaa^ 
ed  them.  Kitty'a  fineiy  was  minutely  itemed.: 
her  ■fio^ened  wedding  (pown;  hc^biwi.  pew 
4HC«iiet  doak  I  her  stuff  pettieoat^  jiliy^  Uue  aod 
^gantly  quilted  1  her  jftprig  muslm  -p^  wad 
clear  muslin  apron ;  her  barcelonas^  (xuxaamaraa) 
evep  the  shoeaii  as  good  as  new,  which.  «unt 
bestowed  |^«*aU  met  with  nptioe  mid.  approval. 
Then  came  her  faivung  stocky  .her  fishii^, 
smfick  and  "  Wy  ^mltwy/V--?  SHje^wiH  be 
so  very  comfortable/' .said  MwofV'      . 

,  f^  Not  snore   than,  shf  ;d^iervi^ff  ^49^*^ 
Helen;—"  Kitty  is  tb6.]|)est.0rKi^  the^e^u*' 

.  ><  Best  is  a hjgtv  Usrm'l  sftid  t^^Barc^i^^; 
1^  how  is  she  the/bes^j  H^len  ?f' 

"  She  is  so  good   a  dau^hter/^  i^aa ,  t^ 
prompt  nqpljr. 


'^And  80  good  ft  siffter^"  addid  Marion; 
^  she  risked  her  fife  td  ahateli  her  Kite  brother 
fipom  a  floating  ice-bank/^ 

^  She  vould  not  mtarty  fill  her  mother 
gfluxted  her  ccniaent^^  md  Hefen^  ^  aKfaough 
she  doted  upon  Wffliam.'^ 

^Now  don't  yon  thkik^^  enquired  Marion, 
^fhtt  ure  niiy  eA  her  the  beat,  the  very 
beat?^ 

There  was  no  rep^ ;  the  Baronesa  looked 
grave  and  tihoiightful;  tby  ahit^ra  were  btulkly 
kmtfing,  t9dQ  heedAd  of  tbdr  mnk  to  ^usefto* 
recollection. 
^  Now  dotft  yon  think,**  repeated  Marion. 
My  uncle  intermpted  her— ^  Helen  '  has 
yoorl^endary  lore  deaertedyou?** 

''To  be  Bore  it  has,"  exdaimed  my  aunt, 
^  and  all  her  other  wfta  into  the  bargain; — 
man,  woman,  and  child  think  only  of  this 
wedding— I'kn  half  bewitohed  myselfw— >Next 
week  I  hope  avst  senaea  will  return,  and  our 
pleasant  evening  tales — ^that  was  a  pretty  atoiy 
aboift  fhe  high  priest'a  grand-cfaildren«^ 

^  From  Joaephus,'*  observed  Marion,  heed- 
less of  my  uncle's  loud  and  rq>^ated  hems — 
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(( 


The  death  of  Aristobutns.  H<m  beantifullj 
Helen  pictured  the  poor  youth  l-^Mariamne 
too ;  how  dreadful  to  be  married  to  Ae  man 
t)iat  killed  one's  bmther  l^^There^  I  kave 
propped  n  stitch  (-^provoking — Helenas  stook- 
ing  will  be  finished  first.-— Were  jroo  ever  at  a 
m^^eddiiig  Madame  Wallenberg  P 

The  iealures  of  the  Baroneaa  had  assumed  a 
deqpcT  shade  of  thoogbtiiihiess  at  every  pofet 
of  MarioB^s  speech*^^  A  weiMing  l*^  she  ex-* 
obitned;  ^  was  I  ever  at  a  wedding^-«^01ij, 
what  §L  fatal  wed<Kng  bare  I  been  witness' 
tor 

Marion  looked  up^  threw  away  her  knittings 
^d  flew  to  Madame  Wallenberg — **  Did  I  say 
any  thing  » to  vex  you  ?— Did  I  P'—^Jood 
gracious  now  I  reeoUect  i — wbat  skatt  I  do  ^— 
I  foi^got  I  indeed^  indeed^  I  foif^.-^*^ 

Down  fen  Cheroek  f^fieH^im  which  say  awnt 
had  lodged  her  woridng  taelde^— thimUes^ 
^ears^  and  bodkin  made  a  hideous  clatter. 
My  uncle  threw  the  window  epen  and  inhakd 
a  deep  4raught  of  the  p«re  atmospbeHB.  ^^  I 
c;annot  stoop  unto  the  lip*cbeat  Marion  ;^*  said 
the  Ba?ones8  ^^  your  words  lexers  heart-seardiH 
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ifi^ ;  tbey  brought  before  me  wedding  pemp, 
a  good.snd  gentle  child— 'the  beet,  the  very 
best  !--«A0  had  bo  brother  to  be  eareiul  ofj  ao 
mother  to  obey,  but  gratitude  ia  that  foiid» 
timid  crsatord  was  as  powerful  as  filial  loveL 
She  too .  would  hare  raKRinced  the  man  she 
doted  on^  for  me — 1  a»w  her  married  to  that 
man*— with  tty  oonaeiiU-^Your  word*  brought 
baek  tbeae  &tallu^ltials^Mariou  $  they  beaught 
baek  c'lrenta  more  fatal  atilL — ^^ia  ailly  at  my 
yeafty  my  child^  to  have  to  learo  fortitude,  but 
tfaeea  are  aome  affections  which  are  ever  green* 
— ^Walter  do  not  look  so  sorrowful:   read  to 


There  '^aa  an  attempt  U  smile,  but  the  efifori 
only  made  the  pain  she  9uffered  more  apparent* 
Marion  stood  toaHul  and  oonscif  noo*stricken  \ 
I  fumbled  for  a  book,;  bq.  nervous  and  sa  absent 
that  folio  alter  .loUo  followed  the  prostrate 
Cicero*  .     ti:: 

^  What  ft  lovely  evdning  P'  exclaimed  Helen; 
'^  do  look  at  tfaft  ^l6riotts  sunset  Madame 
Walienbeq;  I  loak  /al-  •  those  leaves  {-^Marion 
ymir  Uackbiid  pet ches  on  a  gilded  branchk'' 
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It  was  indeed  a  glorious  sunset ;  the  fittk 
lieadland  was  lapped  m  sparklk^'wav^ts; 
n>cks^  woods  and  hills  were  tinged'  with  a 
goldtti  red;  the  water-Mis  ttid- aIder-4eieiteiB 
W«ft  whispering;  a  fisUbg  bo«€  was  {Mtshing 
from  the  point  through  guBgling  ripples  y  and 
wM  its  oars  were  scatterfhg  stan^-tfuWrers^A 
the  heaths  and  grasses,  and  octw  its  ked'  hiAk 
Ithe  smoother  mirror  of  the  ^tiffit  bay^  mark- 
Sig  its  seaward  passage  widi  a  ^itterhag 
Ihxfow.  Helenas  well  timed  digression  had 
collected  us  around  the  window  f  lliere  was  a 
long  silence*  Marion  drew  a  stool  to  Madame 
Wallenberg^a  feet,  and  lettilig  fall  the  wedding 
hose,  pressed  the  Baroness's  hand,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  her  unchidden  trespass;  My 
aunt  and  uncle  sat  apv t ;  ike  fimaer  stitching 
with  all  her  might,  but  looking  fiuriied  and 
disconcerted :  the  latter  vaeaaify  r^padkag 
our  prostrate  Greeks  and  Romms* 

<'  Tib  a  Quaker's  meetmg,^  mtitteted  my 
aunt  at  length. 

The  Baroness  turned  a  kindly  Ippk  towtfds 
her  hostess. 
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^Ift.  tnuiQiU  and  beautifiil  beast-ukBee 
peeuUar  t»  €ko^  vikt  entbufiiasta  my  gcM)d 
Jbifiod}-^  80  tkejr  a^e  a  happy  nsteAoq^^^ 

The^  I^gM  ^tf  aba  avsamad  waa  evidaotlj 
'Wtifidals  it  a^roek  me  at  once  tbat  bera  ^^m 
Jha  dafeoaise  cheeifi^eaa  of  a  peraon  eamaat]^ 
JSttOfrwfpi^  3^t  .fpa  proudly  reaob&ta  to  *woar 
apIasKn-LMl^  My  aunt^  aa  if  the  Baroneaiifa 
apaeah  xeqwei  a £tUe  atudying,  laid  downhor 
Mork  a^d-atsvred  ddiberately  at  alon^y.goat 
wbich  waa  muaing  on  an  oppogite  crag'  in 
hMided  atatalinaaa. 

*^  TtM96e  d^ilda  seam  voOmg  to  my  fiKbw- 
laod,^  aai4  t|i^  Baconesa  s  '^  they  exhort  me  to 
A  bng^  lofl^  journey.^ 

Tbeae  aroida  upset  my  aont^  apacnlatioiia  ^ 
itelMked  ^tfiiUy  at  her  guea^not  clearly 
eamppd^ndbig  to  what  journey  she  alludeAi 

**  Edward/'  ooatiBued  the  Baroneaa,  addreaa- 
iag  wy^  unde^  ^^wa  have  nothing  mme  to 
deliberate  upon ;  old  timea  and  triala  have  had 
jfiiairilhare  of  our  attentianj  tbe/^tale  is  worn 
out  my  friend;  to-morrow — ^ 

^  To-morrow  I''  we  repeated  breathlesaly. 

Hy  unde  atooped  to  collect  hia  acattered 
I  i 
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folios ;  the  Baroness  viewed  us  with  a  raiile^ 
but  it  was  a  smile  sadder  far  than  tears*  Her 
emotion  passed  away — ^'  To-morrow,'*  she  coq- 
tinued  gaily,  "  wc  begin  to  talk  of  leave-taking 
— only  to  ialh  Walter — ^you  must  give  up  your 
lady-love ;  remember  I  have  other  cavaliers  to 
humour.  Baron  Wa&enberg  ^  aits  for  me  in 
London,  and  my  son's  letters  are  quite  re- 
proachful; they  rail  at  my  knights  of  Erin; 
I  dare  not  own  how  much  I  am  attached  to 
them — ^a  future  visit  might  be  interdicted.^ 

**  You  will  never  come  again,''  said  Marion^ 
with  a  half  sob — "  I  know  that  you  will  never 
come  again." 

^^  But  I  will  come  little  ghost-seer,  to  mar 
your  prophecy ;  and  I  will  bring  you  such 
a  spectre-^toiy  ! — I(elen  what  shall  I  bring 
you?" 

"  Only  the  love  you  promised  to  me — ^\Vill 
you  remember  me? — I  must  remember  «oti / 
mdeed,  indeed  I  love  you  as  a  daughter  !" 

The  Baroness  rose  and  hurriedly  p^ced  the 
room, — *'  Not  as  a  daughter,  Helen :  not  as  a 
daughter ; — love  me  with  any  love  but  that ; — 
I  could  ^ve  you  subject  matter  for  a  atoiy^^ 
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Helen ;  a  stranger  historj^  a  more  affecting^ 
than  even  that  selected  from  Josephus — 
Mariamne  hated  her  brother's  murderer^  my 
daugliter  married  the  murderer  of  hers/* 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  dismay  ^ 
toy  uncle  covered  his  face;  my  aunt  \nth 
uplifted  hands  appeared  to  deprecate  some 
terrible  disclosure.  The  Baroness  was  too 
much  excited  to  perceive  that  my  sisters  and 
myself  were  more  concerned  than  surprised. 

*'  It  was  open  slaughter  certainly/'  she  ejac* 
ulated,  as  if  pursuing  her  own  train  of  bitter 
recollection ;  '^  yes  it  was  open  slaughter ;  my 
son  was  kiUed  in  honorable  combat ;  and  hia 
sister — his  sister !  Helen  there  are  more  har- 
rowing accidents  in  reed  life — ^in  my  life— than 
in  your  romances — Daughter  ! — call  yourself 
by  any  name  btit  that  V' 

She  hastily  left  the  room ;  my  uncle  fbllowed 
her ;  we  were  undecided  how  to  act ;  to  fioothe 
might  be  obtrusive  and  impertinent.  My 
aunt,  as  if  a  ponderous  weight  which  prevented 
her  from  breathing  were  suddenly  removed, 
drew  a  long  sigh — "  DidnH  I  tell  you,"  she 
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ezclaim^d^ ''  didii't  I  tell  ym  tbtti  ^o  pbilbM- 
phy  can-  ctire  Ah€  heartKbum  ?---^i«  k  Bkuj 
T«fl'  dittt  serves  '^iis  weU  in  aunshine^  but  3  m 
storm  sbon  rends  it  all  to  tattem;  HiiaveoaHM 
of  having  children  I — ^fanef  a .  bodf .  'bdog 
fbteed  to  hate  one's  "own  Anh-  and  :blMd  ! 
Tfaift  BaKMieftB  is  prod^ooa  at^rft/at  bpttom'; 
light  generous  to  the  good,  but  fiAiex^  yoo  aea^ 
no  mttcf  to  the  bad>  ikor  eren  the  iodiffeKntr; 
for  after'  aU>  the  uum  wbo^maitied^  llai|^a«t 
^Wallenberg  wtA  no  lBQot«  a  wirderer  daua  I 
•^am^  alttioii^  he  kSiad  a  aan^-4ie  kaied  the 
Cotint*in  opei^  daf*^therewaa-  npiUing  uttdcr^ 
'hand  as  in  die  cai^  of  Herodr^no^^jogi^iiig:, 
ctowningi  nor  contrivanoes ;  no  malioe^  mt  a 
VHy  onfy  a  boiling  pasrion^so  70U  must  not 
tiiink  too  ill  of  him««-s-I  ividir  loould  say  some- 
thing in  fiivor  of  that  Margaret/' 
'  She  gatheredtip  her  scattered  threads ' and 
bnstkd  off^  leafing  us>to  cogisaite  at  leJauxe. 

We  were  indisposed  Ibr  con^raatioB^  and 
sat  watching  the  ruddy  suifieC  stealing- «g>  the 
9iountains>  our  gloom  lencmsiBg  with  the 
kngthenihg'  shadows^    Helen's  sympathy  ioK 
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Ifadwne  Wdleoberg  was,  so  keen^  that  I  re7 

jmxA  I  had  vitUield  my  auapifiioos  of  our 

near  Telationahip.    Not  a  ward  had  /aUea^  evefi 

immg.  the  reaeat  ebullitioiiy  from  which. our 

QHMangwnity  coqU    have  been  inferred  by 

tl^ae   nM  previously  awakened  to  attention^ 

Or  sny  fiimt  aonfiiaed  retrospect  it  iq^ared  to 

me  indeed  that  little  of  any  nature  bad  trant- 

pirad  begoond  what  I  aAieady  waa,  acqjiMonted 

-waib-;  Imt^  whei^  I  bad  record^  the  subatanoe 

of  our '  ereniiigf 8  omvcaraatjlQn^  I    found    tbe 

heatnacaa  of  mind  which  overhang  me   waa 

eotofaatted  by  a  growklg  sati^ictbn.aal  eagejr- 

}f  perused  my  diltfy.    Madame  Wallenberg^ s. 

wuads  werededsive  as  to  the  innocmce  <^  my 

mother ;  none  jother  save  Julia  Derentsi  could 

Juree   been,    deaigned    by    the  ^  good   and 

gentW 

I 'ftlt  relieved  o£  an  oppressive  yet  indefinite- 
misgiFiog  as  tUsiionvk^ioB  flashed  upQu me — 
My  annfa  good  natttrei  might  have  warped  her 
jo^pnent  to  pity  .the  deserted  wife$  but  there 
was •no' weak  side  of  fatse  indulgence  tbroiiygh 
whifSb  the  Baroness  icould  have  been  aasailfsd.. 
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Every  relentless  comment  on  the  daughter 
sanctified  the  niece ;  she  became  hallowed  in 
my  tenderest  affections,  and  in  proportion  as 
my  love  for  her  kindled  into  filial  reverence, 
so  did  my  dislike  &r  Margaret  Wallenberg 
encrease. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


**  Upitnue  ye  then,  vaj  merry  merry  men, 
It  U  our  wedding  day.*' 


Slauvesn's  shrill  r^eU  awoke  me  on  the 
foUoving  ni(»nung,  I  descended  to  our  little 
parlour^  somewhat  dubious  how  to  accost 
Madame  Wallenberg,  but  her  polished  and 
feminine  hilarity  at  once  reassured  me ;  nay  I 
&ncied  that  to  banish  any  awkwardness  which 
the  ebullition  of  the  previous  evening  might 
have  caused,  her  gaiety  was  more  lavishly 
dispensed  than  ever;  her  images,  though 
serious,  were  all  upon  a  laughing  ground* 
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•  • .      I 

My  aunt's  iio9pttaUe  duties  were  suapcmded.^ 
tbe  cups  renaained  unfilled  aod  lhe«ggs.forr 
goCieo  in  the  aMoepan^  while  ike  Baronow- 
rtoounted  what  she  entitled,  qu^intly^  ^*  tbe* 
^nag^fpreeniovc^ventupe  of  ^^drv/ejn  Beiga;'' 
her  erbitn^  treatment  of  a  grey^bearded 
gigantic  JUUenaumn,  vrho,  in  his  youtJb>  had 
been  otie  of  Prussian  Frederick's  far-ftmed* 
Pit^onia&s.  Besides  heiiig.  twice*  ad. pld^  h« 
ami  twice  ^  tall  uj^  hia  knees  as  Bei^gaLupw 
tip-too.  They  were  seciproeal  en^^getatorsi 
of  opposite  magnitudes,  he  of  the  augmentative 
she  of  tha  diminutive  setting  off  eadhpther 
beauti&iHy.  Beiga^  after  coquetting  a  quarter, 
of  a  eentuiy  viith  ibis  son  of  Anak^  discardf4 
hi«r:be^use  his  four,  front  .tosth^  wluch  he^ 
affii^ed  bad  heen.looeaiied  by  a  b^et  shot  at 
SiMmdp^  fell  out..  He  died  o£  loTit,  or .  0f  ^ 
ag^  lor.  he  was  eigjbfy.  B^ga  called  Jieiaelf 
hA^execu^ner^  gs^reup  coquettiqgiiand.feU  at 
OAO^  into  the  prim^  grave,  silent^  mairop.  i, 
ilMmmed  outwardly  Ibr^yettSy  and  iawacdljjrl^ 
the  presen^moment ;  proving  herself  aa  iM^-<r 
ful  to  the  tnemoiy  af  Jier;  okLand  ^yjctvi^i^aa 
to  the  Hou3e  of  Wallenberg. 
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• 

Thus  did  the  Baroness  bring  fi>rvrard  some 
i&cideiit  to  banish  our  restrainly  orrsying  it  in 
die  gfOtesqtie  «r  tke  pathetic^  or  biending 
b0tii.  It  miittetied  Utik  wlio  ot  what  be» 
perftoiiagea  weft— poor^  bumble,  ignorsut,  or 
fbtbtei  they  eaught  htdd  of  otxr  afitistiattSy  an<| 
obained  tia  to  tbsir  fyfcana.  My  vftcfev 
however^  participated  litdew  <€Rir  a^yment^ 
be  IMS  grave  and  thooghtfidf  Madame  Walk»- 
betg%  eflbrts  to  induee  a  suilel  wesemiafail- 
lag;  an  iMaucioiis  taudi  bad  opened  ilUieabd 
wouoda;  and  ftdinga  iat  «^  long  dide  in 
abeyance^  bad  iwilred^     - 

The  Bnxiness  at  leageb  dww  Men*  bar 
flag«p  a  «%iiet  rin^  viewed  it  ibr  a  momeftt, 
and  ssid^— ^  FHetidnAnp  perbapa,  Kke  goM, 
requsrea  aUoy  to  temper  it,  or  mtber  Vkt  mm 
bidoof&es  firom^  blows  more  cdearty  wdded — 
ooETS  'Edw^tl^haa  been  oemetited  by  rough 
flirokea — thiais  your  pardug^;  yourwed* 
Akg  ring  h«i^  Hot  b§et| 'better  guarded  than 
yoikr'bfifet-«efd-^the  device  is  humble^*  I  bad 
amienk&n  eut  beneath'  it^-^be  word  ia  ahnoal 
wifm  otttj  aind  *yat  it  wiD  4ipadc'  when  I  am 
dkdBb;  it.wWbidyoiittiii^^AMitcr^'^ 
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."  Madame  Wallenberg  !"  exclaimed  my 
uncle  in  a  reproachful  tone* 

"  Yes/'  rejoined  the  Baroness,  ''  it  will  bid 
you  to  remember  Madame  Wallenberg;  the 
errors  of  the  dead  will  be  for^ven/^  She 
turned  to  mj  aunt — "  Shall  you  be  jealous  my 
good  friend  if  1  bequeath  his  own  gift  to  your. 
husband  ?'* 

Her  tone,  was  neither  tremulous  nor  solemn  i 
she  always  spoke  of  death  without  emotion, 

'^  Sure/'  exclaimed  my  aunt,  with  a  look  of 
recognition,  extending  her  hand  for  the  ring; 
<' sure  it  is  the  very  sealj  with  the  little  cpw 
in  the  middle,  which  puzzled  me .  so  much 
when  your  letter  came  to  hand — I  thought 
the  word  waA  Greek — what  does  the  cow 
signify  I  wonder  ?" 

^^  It  is  not  an  emblem  of  the  Geraldinea,'' 
cried  Marion,  taking  the  ring  ;  '^  their  crest 
displays  a  more  fantastic  animal — a  fsmily 
reUc  is  it  uncle ? — y^hot  can  it  illustrate  ? — ^Ah ! 
now  I  recollect — The  story  is  as  old  as  the 
Geraldine  rebellion;  it  relates  to  the  five 
brothers  of  that  darling  Earl  of  Kildarie,  who 
made  Cardinal  Wolsey  look  so  blank  before 
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the  King  and  CounciL  These  five  brothers, 
(uncies  of  Thomas  the  conspirator)  \rere  seized 
in  Ireland  upon  suspicion,  by  King  Henry's 
liege-roen,  forced  into  a  ship,  and  sent  away  to 
England.  They  were  stout  of  heart,  knowing 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  rebellion,  until  one  of 
them  ibund  out  the  ship  was  called  '^  the 
Cow/*  He  thereupon  bemoaned  himself  so 
piteottsly  that  the  others  thought  he  was 
demented;  his  brethren  joined  hhn  however 
when  he  revealed,  that  by  a  prophecy  yet  un- 
fidftBed,  five  brothers  of  an  Earl  were  to  reach 
England  in  the  body  df  a  cow,  and  never  to 
retom.  The  poof  Geraidines,  sure  enough, 
were  put  to  death^  and  the  prophecy  fulfilled.** 

When  Marioti  6ad  arrived  at  this  part  of  her 
tradition  Madame  Wallenberg  replaced  her 
ring  and  withdrew  to  the  window.  My  uncle 
followed  her,  threw  the  sash  open,  flung  the 
crumbs  of  our  repast  to  a  callow  brood  of 
chickens,  and  then  commenced  a  whispered 
conversation  ttith  our  visitor. 

'^  Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald,**  resumed  Marion. 

^  WTio  V*  exclaimed  the  Baroness,  abruptly 
turning  to  my  sister. 
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■  .  ■  •      ■    '  - '        ■  • 

^'  The  in&nt  brother  of  silken  Thomas  to  be 
sure^  Baroness ;  he  was  saved  by  stratagem. 
Lord  Gerald^s  adventures  'were  very  wondei^ 

^^  Bless  you  !*'  cried  my  aunt,  ^  dori*t  mind 
her  Madame  Wallenberg ;  she  is  chattering  of 
things  that  happened  ages  back!  ^ere  arc 
more  Johns  than  one  you  know,^  sKe  added> 
significantly  nodcUng  at  the  Baroness^  ^  and  86 
there  are  more  Geralds. — ^Walter,  why,  wTiat 
on  earth  can  you  be  thinking  of? — Helen^ 
child,  tie  up  that  straggling  woodbine  V 'twiH 
poke  our  eyes  out — Marion,  tell  Katy  she  may 
take  away  the  breakfast  things.— dome  Baron^ 
ess,  come  into  the  dairy;  t^  shew  you  as 
lovely  a  real  cream  cheese  as  ever  was  wrapped 
in  nettles — May  be>  Mr.  Filzgerald^  you  would 
k)ok  after  lianty  Maw ;  he  has  broken  throi;igb 
the  paddock-fence.  This  cock-and-a-buIl*8 
tale  of  a  cow  has  kept  poor  Katy  from  her 
breakfast." 

I  had  little  time  for  taking  notesw  (Xhp 
Brigadier  Greneral  and  his  pioneers  were  wind- 
ing through  the  gap  towards  the  cottage, 
squandering  the  melody  of  song  and  saucepan. 


Tbe  Irifth  ate  profiise  of  eveiy  thing,  pfoticu- 
larly  of  noisej  and  I  think  our  glen-boys  had 
more  varieties  of  that  commodity  than  any 
Other  boys  over  a  year  and  a  quarter.  If  half 
the  ingenuii^  applied  in  Ireland  to  institute 
an  uproar  were  applied  to  forward  agricuUurej 
some  of  our  ^^olitical  economists  might  be 
curtailed  of  much  wise  speculation.  The 
'  present  hubbub  grew  more  energetic  as,  it 
iiearedji  I  stopped  teyearsj  Helen  ran  away, 
and  Marion  ran  to  meet  i^  The  latter  speedi- 
ly retmmed  in  hysterics  of  delight — ^A  select 
deputation  had  been  nominated  td  express  the 
thanks  of  the  betrothed  to  Madame  Wallen- 
berg; shrieks  of  ^^  Jarmany  for  ever^  an^  a 
happy*^  death  to  her  bountiful  Baronship,^  split 
thd  air. 

The  spokesman  proper  now  advanced—^ 
^•^^n^t  dirty  cbppec^.sAe'//  fling  us^  I'll  b^ 
bound>  disparaging^  her  fingersji  but  jfellow- 
ainmers^  ikrie-na^helahy  and  good  thirteeners 
—Screech  boys^  screech  for  h^  glorious  High- 
ness j  don^t  stand  for  tri^esj  screech  as  if  oul4 
JCoU  was  kickin^  you  r 
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The  notes  of  admiration,  now  shi  illed  horn-' 
bly,  brought  Kat j  ^  ith  the  handle  of  the 
popc^s  head  to  dwperse  the  riotel's* 

Tha  day  at  length  arrived,  in  full  autumnal 
splendour,  *'  the  day  of  Kitty's  wecldin«i^  oh  1" 
— a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  oiur  glen- 
It  healed  a  feud,  as  old  as  the  hag's  wars,* 
between  the  great  O'Reily's  and  O'Driaoolsi 
The  bride,  glowing}  like  A  ftill  blort'h  Cabbage- 
rose,  and  rustling  in  gbucedstuffand  calHmantg 
came,  before  tumult  cqmld  imp  its  'vving,  to 
sliowcr  blessiuga,  thick  as  ^ool,  upon  •  the 
Geraldines,  and  pay  her  duty  to  the  Sai^ouesst* 
Tne  bride'eH-maids,  fluttering  in  gay  rlbboM^ 
the  hoods  of  tl)eir  blue  cloaks  thrown  back  td 
shew  the  maiden  snood  and  the  unwonted 
sleekness  of  theif  redundant  tresses,  stood 
decorously  aloof,  drawn  up  i^ithin  oar  little 
paddock,  their  downcast  looks  mimicked^  by 
the  sniggering,  boys  who  .lurked  ripe 'for  ftHi 
aid  mischief  in  tlie.back-^ouHd,  reatraiisedto' 
the  demure  by  Grace  McQuillan's  keen  espiah 
Our  Granny  sat  with  the  iPnif</eiit  beneath  Ji 


~,^j^ 


*  The  wan  of  QuecQ  feUzabeth  W\X\x  the  kish,  wete  »o  cidkftl^ 
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hr^l  porch  for  them  espeeially  erecteiyjoreneni 
the  studj  xrindow. 

I  \t'ish  a  Wilkie  could  have  seen'thein,  Berga 
in  ber  stitF  German  vefttoiv^  solemn  as  a  tomb- 
stotte^  her  eyes  as  indivertibly  fixed  upon  a 
furze-bush  as  erst  they  had  been  upon  the 
plate-rack,  her  hearty  perhaps,  inditing  the 
Pata^onian's  epitaph  ;-^Grace  in  her  Celtico* 
Seythic  costume^  nugesticiitly  grasping  the 
Bceptral  faoUy-wantd,  oMisking  her  arch  and 
almost  girlish  humo^isr  beneath  the  dignity 
becoming  to  her  high  pr^h)gative^  and  turning 
to  eye  sinister  upqn  a  blooming  aduh  of  her 
flock,  around  iirhose  ruddy  mouth  broad 
dimples  'wete  memdering,  drawn  forth  ly 
Dennis  Offuey  ivho  stood  with  folded  hands, 
and  lipa  pinched  «fp^  to  ntur^r  her  dccomm. 
Our  Gruinys  dexter  orb  gt^ntly  admonished 
a  row  of  iDica£k»»iipb»'her  right  hand,  Helenas 
merry  bPBod>  whose*  «hiniilg  fiiees  peeping 
thrdugb  thiek  rings  of  golden  faair  denKmstra* 
ted  the  virtues  of » s»Bp-pi^sh»  But  €hrace 
eottld  act  vcprove  tii6  shout  of  admiration 
spontaneously  emitted  as  the  joyous  troop 
surreyed  each  other's  finery :    stuff  frocks  and 
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Uue  6bedced  nwckinger^  provided  by  tte 
Baroness ;  nor  could  she  fetcb  up  courage  to 
rebuke  tbe  ^eeful  laugh  whidi  burst  forth 
irrepressible,  every  time  the  hoUy^wand,  hori^ 
Bontally  extended,  compelled  a  giddy  straggler 
to  fall  back  into  the  ranks* 

The  foreground  filled  up  hf  theaie  tiny  aelorS 
was  hemmed  in  by  Slauveen'a  light  infiuitry) 
in  martial  files  extending  across  the  roadway^ 
the  escort  of  the  modest  bridegroom  Bill  O* 
Driscol.  Bill  occupied  the  central  post  in  spio* 
span  felt,  ratteen,  and  corduroy ;  his  haney^ 
colored  locks  combed  close  and  sleek  ar^uad 
his  roguish  countenance — now,  peering  at  tte 
gentry  with  a  sheep-like  look,  he  pulled  his 
fflA  and  scraped  his  left  foot  gracefully ;  now 
turning  on  the  grinners  of  his  dazzling  traiA 
with  ^  boys  behave  yourself;  I  wonder  at 
ye  !''  Hia  retinue,  in  truth,  was  dazzling,  for 
every  jacket  and  coateido,  however  patched  and 
threadbare,  was  adorned  with  rows  of  huge 
brass  buttOiAid,  bright  as  Achilles'  buckler,  and 
every  rust  colored  eaufteeti  was  set  up  rakisUy 
at  one  side,  and  looped  to  a  coekade  whidi 
vexed  the  rainbow.  The  tiMy«  and  thurteencrs  of 
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ik^r  darliag*  Bai^nriifp,  meant  f<Mr  more  home 
coffitttoiptxott)  were  lavished  by  these  knlB  ef 
'mecal  vpcm  theliutto&s^  to  shetr  therr  spirit  in 
dMM^  ike  genkd  hy  Bil»  O^Dmeel,  wd  ligbte&- 
ing'  the  bant-ware  of  Baiiygobbhi.    An  acre 
of  heath-flowers^   boaad  into  bouqaets,  was 
plaaced  in  A^  button^oiea^    Katy  contemn- 
ed thi»   last  adc^rmnent ;   it  gaiFe  them,  she 
observed^  too  comanjkd  a  look,  and  took  from 
the  killing  cat  of  their  appearance.      Each 
cavalier  flouriBhed  a  ^rmUnt  oak-twig  from 
which  jingling  t^;6  of  metal  «nd  other  curioos 
batramenta   of    deafening    music    dangled. 
Oeneval  SQanTeen  headed  the  detachm^it)  he 
w«s  ^iadtigaished  from  hia  obedient  kema  leas 
by  hia  coB^neatial  strut  than  by  insignia  ever 
ntemcBMd)le--Ctainill8's  belt  and  buckle — the 
belt  and  buckle  of  theduck^nd^and  QuiniK 
tsP« '  acariet  feather ;  that  feather  aace  droop- 
big  gracttflilly  even  to  the  iiose  ctf  our  departed 
eaduainy  then^  (dire  ticisaitude,)  crushed  into 
vanldbt  mud  and   angular  dibtortion;    now 
tarbiahed  utp  aMW^^    propped   by   dextrous 
cootrivaace  into  the  iMrtial  perpendicultf^  and 
stifCk   into    the   gsllant    cocted4iat   of  her 
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8ol(£erl7  Patricius.  Some  indescribable  sensa- 
tion made  me  wince  at  sight  of  these  unbkst 
mementos^  and  suddenly  recoil  fixxn  the 
window,  whither  we  had  crowded  to  inspect 
the  bridal  train.  The  drone  of  Conlaa's  bag* 
pipe  now  addressed  the  assembly. 

^^  Come  Walter,  come :   you'll  lose  it  all/' 
cried  Marion. 

TheBride  had  made  her  hundred  reverences, 
had  left  the  cottage,  and  stood  culprit-like  in 
front  of  Grace  McQuillan,  twitching  her 
sprigged  apron,  awaiting  fearfully  the  wife's 
exordium — ^"Whisht  will  ye!— hidit  I  say!"* 
thundered  by  the  General  struck  all  things 
dumb;  the  bag-pipes  ceased;  the  crowing 
cocks  and  children,  the  very  ducks  left  off 
their  cackle,  awed  by  the  sonorous  voice  of 
Grace  McQuillan,  dealing  out  her  pithy 
apothegms. 

^'  Eatty  a  cushla  don't  be  stomachfiil ;  think 
less  of  your  wedding  garment  than  <i€  your 
working  gown ;  the  penny  for  the  rainy  day  is 
better  than  the  one-pound-one  in  sunshine 
Kitty ;  'tis  not  great  gains  but  little  good-haps 
make  us  comfortable ;    heaps  gallop  off  but 
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haxidfuls  stay  at  home ;  don't  fiuilt  the  spade 
yotur  husband  digs  with  Kitty;  ill-luck  is 
never  mended  by  iU-humour;  smother  your 
saueinesM ;  one  spark  of  a  keenogue*  would 
bum  Ballygobbin !  if  bees  have  stings  remem- 
ber they  have  honey-bags ;  a  bad  potato-^season 
might  bring  a  thriving  autumn ; — don't  be 
knowledgeable  eroo,  let  the  man  be  master — 
the  girls'  eyes  are  on  you  Kitty;  a  smiling 
wife  makes  a  score  (/  weddings,  a  sour  wife 
makes  a  pitful  of  old  maids :  never  leave  off 
your  reverence  for  them  above,  your  love  for 
them  below  you  Kitty.— <And  now  Baii  (f 
Dia  duibf$  a  cushla  !f — Go  home  to  your 
tidy  bachelor — Father  Croony  will  sermon  the 
remainder.'^ 

A  fierce  hurroo  and  swirling  of  cockades 
wound  up  this  excellent  discourse. 

The  train  was  now  in  motion^  swaying  to 
and  fro  like  poppies  in  a  hurricane,  but  a 
second  authoritative  ^^whisht  ?'  spoiled  the  first 
bar  of  "  Corporal  Casy/'  and  ^*  halt  V'  brought 
boys  and  girls  to  a  stand-still. — ^^  Would  ye 

*  Turf  tpd  kindled,     f  Blemng  of  God  to  you  my  darliDg. 
K    3 
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leave  the  best  half  o^  the  company  behind^  ye 
negurs  ?**  Tociferated  the  commanding  offlcen* — 
«^  wwt  for  the  gentlefolk  !** 

**  la  it  our  quality  to  fread  in  your  hed- 
marik  you  impudent  rogue  you!-^is  it  our 
masthers  you  meadP*  cried  Katy^  *who  had 
stood  puffing  a  pensive  pipe,  "Wavering  wheth^ 
at  once  to  join  the  Wedding  shew,  or  to  Stick 
to  the  piggems  she  was  embalming  foi*  th^ 
wedding  dinner — *^  'twould  be  well  in  their 
way  indeed — T  like  your  audacity  i" 

Slauveeh^s  response  was  an  inimitable  stare 
of  wondering  contempt ;  he  deliberately  advan* 
ced,  made  a  stand  before  the  paddock,  neighed, 
lowed,  and  snorted.  'Lanty  on  thef  instant 
stalked  itom  his  dodrless  stable  and  joined  ^e 
martial  throng-^a  staggering  calf  kicketl  up 
its  hand  legs,  whisked  its  tail,  and  ibHbwcd. — 
The  cow  wfiii  liext  eirilisted  by  a  deep-'sdunfhg 
bellbw — alternate  grunt  and  squeak  ^ured 
tJie  pig  and  all  the  tender  porkers— the  duck* 
libgs  fahook  tbeh*  wing^'  and  waddled  from  the 
pond,  obedient  to  a  qua^ake  sustained  until 
the  hindmost  was  on  its  legs  and  mrbrching-^ 
cocks,  hens,  and  chickens,  tdddfedoffiii' turn 
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—grimalkiii  followed  with  her  litter-«^a  bcay,  wild 
echomgy  forced  a  meditative  a$s  from  his  re^ 
cnmbent  posture.  Even  Quinilla's  pug,  though 
velping  spitefully,  was  overcome  by  sharp 
temptation.  These  raw  recruits,  hailed  by 
soooessive  shouts  of  exultation,  were  soon  em- 
bodied with  the  r^^ulars,  and  marched  off  with 
a  clamour  too  intense  for  meek  remonstrance 
to  prevail. 

My  aunt  grew  psie  with  horror  when  the 
whole  squadron  of  irratumals  rounded  the  gap 
and  became  lost  to  vision.  Not  a  kitten  lag- 
ged to  fieel  the  clutch  of  Katy,  who  had  rushed 
like  a  tornado  to  reclaim  the  Hack  mail  so  im-* 
pudentl J  levied:  she  dared  not  however  trust 
herself  beyond  the  psIe  of  our  protection. 

But  to  describe  the  frolics  of  this  merry  fore* 
nooQ  is  altogether  hopeless.  The  glen  was 
active  even  to  its  peat-sods,  which  were  hiurled 
aloft,  merely  that  the  atmosphere  might  share  in 
the  confusion.  The  stay-at-homes  were  equal- 
ly inclining  to  the  topsy-turvy — ^Marion  walked 
up  and  down  in  idle  flutter,  marking  the 
changes  of  the  burly  burly — Helen  too,  was 
restless  as  a  bird's  wing— -csonsidering  my  mood- 
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ful  temperament,  I  was  exbilirafed  ettrei&ely ; 
and  even  the  grave  Elders  of  our  bousdiold 
would,  ever  and  anosij  protrude  a  head  to  catch 
the  distant  uproar. 

Mrs  Mulligan,  though  very  muehmflEhonted^ 
and  bent  on  scwrtc^mgeing  Lanty  and  the  caw, 
never  lelaxed  in  dinner  preparation.  The  pa^ 
fume  of  roast  pig,  blade  pudding,  and  drithtent^ 
might  have  provoked  themandibka  of  EpiiHefus. 
The  oofTrant  emitted  an  ambrorial  steam,  finr 
E^y,  to  save  time  asd  keep  the  old  oak  eham^ 
ber  naU  for  dancing,  had  peeled  the  m^y 
kidneys,  crushed  them  to  bniiheen%  and  smcilh^ 
ered  them  with  milk  and  a  sprinkling  of  sdC 
butter.  Hie  roast  was  done  to  half  a  tiim>  and 
ready  to  be  dished — ^  But  neither  cnAe  nor 
trotter/^  said  Katy,  <^sfaall  walk  out  of  flib 
kiteben  till  every  mother  soul  that  son  Ii^Q^Mk^ 
TUtJk  slewdar$d  us  out  of,  shall  walk^backP^^ 
Tlie  dinner-fetehers,  however,  wCire  too  aetafb 
to  face  the  fractious  Priestess  without  to  ade^ 
quateoUation.  The  decoyed  strays  wd^dHven 
home  lamenting^  and  Katy  was  propldBted  with 

•Sheep's  fiy.    fLngepot    iMubed  poUtetb 
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a  ribboQ  £oT  hex  cap,  cribbed  out  of  &  cockade* 
^  There's  no  me  ia  talking/'  cried  my  aunt, 
as  afae  watched  the  dinner  pages  freighted  with 
the  savory  messes^  dexterously  wending  from 
the  ootl3i^  ta  the  ruin — ^^^there  is  no  use  in 
talking  Baroness ;  we  may  as  well  give  up  the 
day;  indeed  it  is  as  good  as  gone  abready^ — If 
one  wedding  makes  a  score  we  sh^  have  a 
seore  too  Binny*  What  a  racket ! — Pray  Hea* 
ven  these  people  don't  get  fuddled !— -Helen 
you  forebade  ^oaUeen  I  hope — ^Ah  I  there  goes 
Katy  to  the  dinner — ^'tis  well ««  got  a  morsel— 
Knty  oome  here ;  keep  the  boys  sober,  I  be^ 
seech  you." 

^  There's  no  occasion/'  answered  Katy, 
bridling, ''  there's  not  n  lad  from  nine  an'  thirty 
down  to  ft  tiackem**  wonld  break  the  hand  and 
w^id  ^he  ptve  the  masther.  Our  boys  may 
play  tricks  •en.tyraxuiisers  but  they'd  scorn  to 
insK^  their  co];^cienc^  Tis  time  for  jfou  to 
know  th^  manDers  Ma'^vn." 

^^  There  now  P'  exclaimed  my  aunt,  arching 
b^  Jlirows  moat  piteously,  ^'  she's  gone  off  in  a 

•Latlegir], 


buff  f^-^tet  ftucy  h»'  ^htiiig  Cor  thpaer  jreiy 
plagues  she  vowed  V€tog«wioeitin;  «)i  hKuri^^  ! 
*  B^t  thai^ft  tke  wttf  wkfa  all  thi&  Irttili--^{thar 
staring'  or  statk  mad ! '  tbey^  i)]imi  your  btdbia 
otit,  and  then  blo^'  Ml*  tbeif^  own'  for  ah^er 

-  ^^  A  Btrao^e  p«»pMB^^%aM4faa  BiMnaM^  fliii^ 
kig;  "Metering  and  d£f«{fly  t^eiieilift^^'yetilBiU  Df 
leviQr;  fi^Har^  yet^proffootidly  r«rvei«ntj|  na- 
dictfee  and  forgiving'  ^•a  'ccmpaond  of  attraetma 
imd  repellentsw^^ 

^^  Repellents  P'  echoed  Maiionv^repelkiits 
did  you  mean  Madame  Wallenlwvg  ^M^nr  poor 
deur  Irish  t — Helen  wo?n  - 1  you  speak  far  them  2" 
^Tb^  want  no  intercessor  ^ridi  die  Baiwn- 
ess/'  said  Helen ;  ^irtie  understands  ihem  now 
as  wM  as  we  do^;  and  "^febo-can  zcsul  the  lAh 
peasant^i  cbamcter  without  diacenaang  thronglh 
all  itar^ekless  ncnpn]Bes>  a  chivalfio  and  ganeBous 

^  More  attractive  ihan  rapnlsireat^aBff  rate^'* 
rejoined  Biarion~^««  notihe&Nur  GH[3aevoIs 
darfinga^-**and  the'  Driaeok^look  a*  finaan 
Driacol  r 

'^Marion^^'  said  the  Baoroness^   ^' you  are 
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•figrjF ;  do  jou  forget  tiial  I  have  eavied  the 
noUier  of  your  pea«ai^  bside  ?' 

My  uiicl0  ahifted  hU  chair*.  The  Baronest 
^aitced  at  him  a  moment  and  resumed — *'  My 
atildy  cf  the  Irish  ^hamcter»  Maciofi^  has  been 
most  salutary ;  it  has  taught  me  to  make  al- 
Jbvwnee  leritialttrea  .^ry  and  rash;  it  has 
tau^t me thataots  ou^eascrttied  ta  premedi- 
latiopL  mighi  faavts  beeu  <»msed  by  tbereckless- 
wssof  aauiieprbed^  impeluoua  spirit,  tested 
perhaps  too  harshly—it  has  tau^t  m#  to  be 
kaienti'  almoali.Uk  forgiver^ 
-  A  ahgfat  eiaculatien  uti^^  by  my  uncle 
made  xmt  idiaenne  him  closely;  th^ie-was  a 
sBent  upCankkig  i>f  the  eyes  which  jexpressed 
♦thflTihfiitncaa  and  joy — ^'She  aUudsa  tx>  my  poor 
laAer^i^  thnn^ht  l.r--ilfy  aisteni  locdcsd  ai  the 
Bamnesa^  as  if  seeking  to  penetrate  her  mea^* 
ing^ior  i^Wflstingfuritber  eomo^entv  but  peicei^^ 
ing  that  she  was  comprehended  by  the  person 
she  dcmxBd  to  'jatisfy,  Madame- :  Wallenberg 
arose  aodjtobk  a  *hook«?«^It  opeiiMd:  •at  the 
.Aaa^ne  of  £(0phsdes>  and  I  was  required  to 
translate  it — ^^  Do  Walter/'  said  my  aiiAt^ 
^  read  us  soBsetfaing^  'tMili  dnve  tbia^  wiedding 
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teomanr^  faendsy  and -keep  us  iti  aur  fteti^--^ 
Mmriim  makes  mn  giddy ^  I  wtttt  to  %hq[»  this 

NcpRon^at  ihB  ttsk  iitfpdscfdy  (than  ti^h  to 
execnte^thie  ta8liga*lotLi>fthe  AtfNH^  >i^iild 
have  bee&  preferred,)  I  laboai^  «)ifMgh  thid 
dtamaiietinastBXwpitoey  lahe'^a  paiitui^'iB^hool- 
boy,  and  feoitd  mjrssIPat  lengdi  tittoirttifa^  fhc^ 
patbelic  iddlrvse  of  AntigMieHvhflb  4nig|^  to 
dse^£rtaloaTemby4he^BateUitiM4iflL!zc^  ^■■'- 
-^Kfost  I.  Aen  desoeadf  ywmgy  fill  isf  IHby 
«iila«H»itcdy;iufco  the  chambers-of:  ihi  fttvel**^ 
I^igittk  <»£  H«aven^  farerwdl  {--^Ofa^ttoittl^!  oh 
dongfon  hom&l  cliemalrrating-fdaoe  i  Destiny 
horrStt^  immkigahle  !--*thi8  distxial  track  will 
lead  n»s  to  tny  kindred  dead^  will  ladte  me^  the 
last  and  the  moat  wvetched>  t»  my  miserable 

race.*' 

"^ Tbdt^h^eQOQf^l  tfaat^enougb^  il  in  idl 
canieieDce,"  ezdaimed  my  aanty  with  anifti* 
patim%jfak^'^*f^  Madame  Wattenbevg  will  ex^ 
cttse  the  vest  I  dare  sayi^^fW  nqr  part^  I^lniii 
rath»  hear  a  shout  that  would  sph^i'^  eira. 
thaa  stub  a  «tory<^w£tretty  models^  fbr  3^11% 
peojple  tr-Tkme  €toka.  wece  pi^^    sacNigW 
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to  h«try  one  alive  for  next  to  nothiag— «>But  ■  tis 
a  pack  ci  dipdung  lies,.  1  know  ift  ia-^^iFore^ 
doomed  by  Ijio^  oracles  indeed — Just^  k>ok 
al  Marion;  she  takes  it  all*  for  govpA — 
Why  cluUbpei^  you  dpn' t  beUave  thai  string  of 
hprrom  ImjppNifid  V* 

^^  Helen/^  said  MarioOf  in  a  low  Toioe^  ^  do 
yom  believe  in  destiny  ?  Granny  does/' 

^^Bdieise  in  fiddl&^tieksl — ^yoi^d  het  a 
saint !"  eirjaimed  my  aunt.*-^^^  Believe  in  thfe 
laws  of  €h>d---balieve  you  oan't  evade  them — 
that'a  the  point. — Destiny  indeed  !-^^  sioe  ex« 
ouae  *lbr .  crinM  and  blunders  l<^If  a  man  to 
cross  m  pit  trust  to  a  enizy  {dank .  and  tumble 
ifipCsIL  it.  bis  folly  net  his  destiny ;  1  ba3re  no 
paticuiee  with  fatality  diariplesj  who  lay  to 
heaven's  door  their  own  imprudenoes/^ 

^^  And  yet,''  said  Marion,  '^  I  have  a  leaning 
to  this  same  fatality —Had  1  been  bom  a  Greek 
of  benthen  times^l  dared  not  have  eonsuited 
oracles,  for  were  the  doom  pi'edieted  ms^ma- 
lignfuit,  frooit  vary  iiorvor/X  mighl^  eonduce  to 
its>  accompUshi&Qnt/^ 

I  had  laid  down  my  'book>  and  was  eonsider^^ 
ii^  the  aiffumenU     A  flaahjng 
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oaltedi<A1ikb5^MartdA'0^mphftti(>  words  mide 
me  l<iok  i&^sitd^  dw  eI<terti/-^Mftiadekiul 
die  Biti^ne^s^^i^tog^MipidglaiiCM  of'iitlel*- 
lig«iti6e^  ehfid^Msterized  by  something  ht  dtamay? 
but  ttiy  4uiMf%  #afMiieiM>i(96'^infi  the  wry  tjfpe 
of  ''C6ll6t^nAt«Mi  ^  her  eyd^  *9if^»e  tiveted  ob 
Marion  as  if  my'tnkuxf  were  ^ettaHy-  Abdut'  to 
AGcomplMi  ft  doMto>  teiMbl^  s^  thttt  Awarded  ta 
Axf1%Me)  ili^tetfa^peiMA  s^itrt^iitly  Wateked, 
unconscious  of  the  tenor  she  exetoe4>  i>i$ntinued 
io  pouk'*  firth  libaplemiyf  ^lamitig  and  pro^os^ 
lie  diffit«i^  tiy  '6w  li>itthkMek^/WaH(t^ 
and  Banshees,  all  aS  wKMl  rile*  itt^iiuously 
maititiined'kird  IbeM  Mlltt^:^  ^ 

Hekn,  taking  thle  g|roimd  my'aiint  hdd  s6 
tadd^]^  )(Vaiidob«^  OdUfMy'  MnAatD^  the 
entbH^^stjl^ferrfrig' pvodigy  tnd  ph>ph^y' M 
a  higher  source  than  hiiman  i^cne;^^  'ttntt^  con^ 
tending  that  fimdedce^  kk^  ihbel  ■  df  €he  alleged 
instaw^ii  "Hovdd '  Hm^  biiffied  D^^  ^  ^et&cW^ 
ethuted  fort^ite^tellejfs.'     •    ...»  ,.,.v  ..,, 

^'  lb  be^re,'^  elcdahlied  ttiy  mnt^  ^summg^ 
Wnr-  self-posseMibn  and  het  ^k^-^fMI);  ^  to 'be 
sore  it  tnmld^that^s  right,  Helen  ! — ^pnidencj& 
is    a  noble  in^tue!*^By  prudence  one  may 
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1lifi:Mde  aiidimdegroom  ahoftdd  be  prudenC* 
This '  uiwxpeeted  cMmaac^  >irhidi  >  brought  us 
ftom  oKr  ultkiidea  to  the  4ay^»  hufobk  frolicy 
vifdp  U9  }au^ ;  ev^i  my  .nwfe  nd  Mfld&me 
Wflltenbefg,  h^erto  seiiou^  «ad  abfUiracted^ 
smikd  it  tbe  whim  wad  wiadnuf^ 

upeHk^^',  aaid  my  ua^Ie*  /r^  Behold  H^  liricte 
iHid  hridegDQom  P     .     ^  ;,: 

"  Now  coming  up  t^.p^Hh-r^'M  Kitty,  and 
her  hHihand  sure  eno^hrr^Pxi^  Heavw  th^y 
•refttllTof-B04&a9terl!f   ■      ..        ,  '    .. 

«  Not  they;*Baid  Hl^n^^  f  Kjtty'a  few,  19 
hrigjtf  88  her  oew  pbb^  Vf.r 

'^  I  wish  Ihey  Tr^^uUi  WJ4k  iJMlar  iheiki  as4 
put.  u»  out  of  .paia  j  .i(t.  fttr&es.  me^  WiU^^m 
leeks  a  £ttle  Bon^plfUMdff^ . , . 

.Whca  AenK^aqt:  p^  fouiicl  .quti.  th^ .  W€re 
espialylha  scrapea^^aild/eiirtsi^fii^  Iwil9^4h(9^ 
prepress  to  a  sna  1  s  pace^ievcord^tri^  tuyp^or 
mo^%,  phrtcwpby.;.  >Att  ksi^tb..  they  inched 
fthe  caseizuriiib^  eod^hetwi^n,  Uushe^:  and  bc^- 
|^4on«.Kar^  d^r^l^^f^r^thqie  emhaM^j>  *Ui^ 
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gist  of  which  8et>  forth,  that  if  our  honors  would 
bestow  our  comptoy  just  to  hear  b£ad  Johnny 
play  the  Groves  €t  Marmey^twould  pat  the  poor 
ould  man  upon  the  pig's  back  with  coasaie* 
The  dinner  was  cleared  out*  the  room  wascAme 
at  a  ^rnme^^heeaei  and  rowa  o'  benches  fiMrtbe 
quality^  an'  Johnny's  throne  wkh  laurel  boughs 
so  beatttiful4  An'  all  the  iads  so  ra$onatie  /^' 

My  unde  nodded  when  -.  Marion  tuined  her 
entreating  eyes  towasds  him;  my  aoot  bent 
hers  on  Madame  Walknberg*  KUty»  drop- 
ping as  many  dips  as  woondsy  Jioped  her  honor* 
able  Barooahip  wuuld  just  consider  how.  all 
their  hearts  would  jinnp..for;joy  at  a.  aio^ 
sight  of 'her»  Still  diey  .would  be  loth  to  make, 
her  coine  against  her  will ;. 'twduid  be;  the 
tranflportatkm  of  am  altogether^ if  sbe.^t'oidd 
cottdsfiiKf)  butim  ojfitce  hi  iife..if>  she.  woidd, 

not*  .,.  1    •'//.;,:..  '        **  ' 

No  one  could  perform  a  gradous^^^imore' 
graciqu^y  than  Mfidqme  'yV/^^qbei^g^ — She 
had  been  longing  to  hear  blind  Johnpy,  and^ 
had  hoped  to  be  invited;,  th^e  cYei^ng  wa^ 
delightful^  and— ^ 
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^  Dido't  I  teil  yoa  so  ?''  intenruptcd  Kitty  ; 
""didDt  I  teU  yoa  ao^  William  Driseol?-- 
You'll  believe  me  Bill  another  time/' 

And  off  they  scampered^witheiit  Icave-take^ 
to  ^lead  the  glorious  tidinga. 

The  bridal  troop  was  drawn  up  oo  the 
eaoseway^  to  oonduct  ti»  to  the  hall-'XOoeu 
Never  perhaps  was  wild  mountain  scenery 
more  inpressirdy  relieved  wkh  livitig  figures  ; 
the  partyvcolioved  weddtog^oup  at  onoe  rude 
and  ainguhur^  momentarily  enorehsikig  in  aixe 
and  straogeiieasy  for  skiff  -aftei;  MS^  .ireighted 
With  tardy 'firiends^  a|^iroaohed  Aom  the  outer 
hagr  witfa.rpyoiis.  cfaeeis^i  and  landed  at  the 
nan.  -lialDe  and  hmd^  toitrent4>ed  and  dia^y 
cliffy  had  each  a  gipsy  group  of  wild  njoioers* 
The  baby  lioten^  variouslgr  dispersed^  were^ 
jdasfaingib  a  fastened  boat,  cUagiog  to  a  mast^ 
or  toppling  down  a  heather-bank>aU  screaming 
withidei^hti' 

Gonlan,  pcrehed  on  Katy's  saftihg  ttrb,  coax*^ 
ing  the  balmy  m  into  his  modulation-bag^  was^ 
for  the  nonee^  prime  agent  of  festivity^  puffing 
Mabmmi/'s  Jig  in  measure  so  precipitate  that 
his   votaries  spun   round  and  snapped  their 
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fingers  &»  if  bitten  byUofotdule.  SHaov^eti^  Ael 
aad^ed  with  the  monng^itifliienoe  ofi  thi^.  ex- 
citing inline^  ivJhiaUddeifayt  vrith  aU  1h3  oiigbt» 
while  heel  and  tm^  anduhbadaad  Bms  *^fvt^re 
shaken  aa  rigorowAj^Biftbeir  proprietor  meant 
to  pkrt  with  them  ^/tivea'^earga  aeemed^bewitohr 
ed ;  Aer  head^  tuoy  wa^  nioablj-  tiodding>«  iind  hnt 
jEbr  Grace^  who  gaaidfidfaer  discreetly  from  the 
whining  throng>  hei' feet-m^ht  havfe  been  de* 
teoted^  for  the  firat^lime  in  foirty  years^  perform 
Biing<^eofe(p&« 

'  The  jig  was  suddenly  wowld-  up  alt  olir  afik 
proaDh^  and  fhe  drone  ^merged  beauUfuUy  iatf^ 
Skeel  na  Gmm,  newl^  ehmtened^  ^^  the  Watten- 
harg  Gavotte.'^  The  dancers  wiped  itbtir 
temples f and  fell inle  a.mw  at  either  side^  ^  ^^ 
prMseded  tarthe  nuo.:  The  balWroom  wm 
iighted  tip  bjr  ^  6Ui& .  beams  whieh  stru^led 
through  the tiiryibliagQ  that  clung  -to  the.  n^iib- 
lions  pC  an  oritfltwindQW ;  it  was  already  tenwtrr 
ed  bytfcoiaryJSlders^  the  p»eat  $Qd;KiUy'»-ag^ 
people^  appointed  to  receive  us ;  bi|t  tb#  mpst 
imposing  p^rsion^ge  of  the  assembly  was,  a 
stately  .  Uind  old  nan^  eatalted-on  a  rustic 
throne  whiclT  Jlarfon  ^ad  canopipd  wilh"  laurel 
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md  iriMiffis:  HU  otiiiguislied  ;orb»  were 
ftced  iiif  an  UD8v«ilSDg,gii3i^7et:fais  ex^iicBsiim 
1*^  Mstg&ed ;  he  ckvpfed  hii^tSiunt  fipen  *  .\nih 
jBL-mAd  '^sad  satisfied  defotuai^  the;  fiirrbwB  of 
his  ample  fooEhead  ssfteiied  %  a  pttient  snul^ 
ibhiMj.  «8i  a  faitbfiil  oilaBtratioB '  of  -  the  ^  Iiisk 
troubadoiir ^  oldeli  tfaae^  ^  a^ attinglgto  kacp^ 
lth€  emblem'  of  his  fomevsatate  and  callings 
iras  boMe  bjibe  ginde  who^'lfldt  liie  old  man 
tIffiMgh-  Ms  .dpdckome^'pil^^  bis  Umg 

striped  indse^  the  work  of  Grace.  McQuillan^ 
ditfpbfedthrbatdieooloiii^-aiid'efvn  has  'tiine- 
Vfotn  tbMmorf  was'£uioifiiU^'patohed>;  and  itil 
fi^om  his  shoulders  bcneaAi  the  .aaaues  vif  Us 
sih^r  hahf  with  aomething  of  classic  ne^igenea 
The  harpist,  ^tis  tfoe,  had  sank!  ihtd!  the  piper, 
hue  such  a  piper  I^The -wiiiduhat  filled  bis 
torfaes'was  f<drf  mnd;itt6u)d^skAe4ie  barleff/^ 
j^  audi  tbe  rough  slnbble^  ndver  debasied'totx) 
a' dfon^^tior 'suffered  to  indite  the^vulgilrjig^  it 
Winf'coiiseoi^aledl  Co  the  sweet  aud'the^piithecici 
it  i%Sea^Ied  s.  , ;.  . 

Oiiunaaer-vlddthiDii8fasinie»t«ithMldi*U,*vi  >>  < 


'  *LoiJg  irto^Llng.    f  CYook.  ' 
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aniy  like  tfie  entrauciQg  odes  of  Ireland'^  im- 
mortal bard,' tlie  moBt  uatutoored  incell^t  ac- 
knowledged its  enchantoient. 

The  signal  of  our  entrtnce  drew  iortli  a  mar* 
tial  aalatation  into  which  a  few  mdaacfaoly 
notes^  as  if  luiconscioualy,  intruded.  The 
minstrel^  kindKng  and  elated,  after  a  brilUunt 
prelude,  dashed  into  ika  baMU  ^  Chmtwtf^  Md 
then  by  a  sed^  of  complicated  modulations  in 
which  the  musical  proportions  were  skiUuUy 
preserved,  sank  into  a  plaintive  melody,  aqd 
made  every  heart  respcnad  to  CruacAan4Ui  /toie. 
The  applause  of  the  Baroness  gratified  the  proud 
old  man  more  thaiu  her  tribute  to  his  poverty*— 
but  ^Lodbrog^s  death^scmg,'  solicited  by  Mairiooy 
was  cut  off  untimdy,  fiar  Conlao,  jealous  of  his 
aged  rival,  compressed  his  bag  maliciou^y  Aod 
struck  up  PwM  tqDOM.a  Urpndmrn 

^n?is  too  bady''  said.  Marion;  f^Conlaa,has  had 
the  profits  of  the  day  and  might  as  we)I  hav% 
left  the  glory  of  it  to  poor  old  Johpny-r*he  had 
beat  beware  of  Morgan  BaUlet  P' 

Bui  thfl  brisk  notjes  lavishly  poi9xe4  forth  Jjiy 
the  transgressor  overpowered  censure;  bis 
ahni|it  transitions  left  no  opening  for  remen-* 
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strsnce ;  Me  trencher  glided  into  Tads  pan 
gamier  ;  Tade  without  prceludium  wa»  changed 
into  MM  Roe  ;  even  Johnny's  venerable  head 
kept  tiine  to  Daniy  Dairp,  and  every  tuneful 
noddle  in  the  room,  (Berga's  fiuit  as  any,) 
wag^d  fimously  to  iM  and  Joan. 

At  last  my  aunt,  declaring  that  her  eara 
aohcd,  arose  to  go^  but  the  bridegvoom  begged 
die  yomig  MiathisBes  and  Master  Walter 
might  see  hk  Kitty  foot  tfm  Fbakanief.—TkB 
Baroness  gaily*  requested  to  be  included  with 
the  young:  ones ;  my  aiont  and  uncle  left  the 
room,  and  the  national  dance  recommenced 
with  idl  the  nationd  spirit  and  expiessioii.  In 
every  breathing  pause  the  out-door  cheers  gave 
note  of  fresh  amvals^  bnt  none  save  the  elitiB 
were  aoflered  to  intnide  upon  ths  quoUip* 
Slauveen  was  Kitty's  partner;  he  danced  with 
hat  in  hand,  and  the  inimitable  grimnce  with 
which  he'  bowed  to  .little  Berga  fts  he  passed 
her  in  his  tntizy  evohitlonfi^  kept  the  lookers  on 
in  a  continual  giggle.«^Laugh  outright,  th^ 
darat  not  /br  all  CcrA^  while  her  Baronahip 
itmained. 

I  was  standing  near  the  antique  Hxe-^fince 
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gazing  at  an  angel's  head  which  was  peeping 
from  the  rubbish  piled  within  the  chimney- 
gorge^  and  thinking  less  of  the  present  scene 
than  of  the  comments  which  my  version  of 
Antigone  had  called  forth.  A  tumult  on  the 
causeway^  with  reiterated  cheers^  made  me  turn 
to  Helen  and  suggest  the  fitness  of  our  remov- 
ing the  constraint  which  our  presence  imposed 
upon  the  merry*makers.  My  sisters  instantly 
arose^  but  Madame  Wallenberg's  attention  was 
rivetted;  our  repeated  hints  were  unattended 
to — '^  Walter  what  is  it  ?"  she  exclaimed 
abruptly. 

The  crowd  of  curiasi  blocking  up  the  en* 
trance  had  given  way  to  admit  a  singular  pro^ 
cession— "  What  is  it  ?"  she  repeated^  in  a 
tone  of  consternation— *^  what  is  it,  Walter?*' 

I  looked — it  was— good  gracious  it  was 
Quinilla ! 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


**  They  eome  tinbiddert, 
Liie  Ms  at «  weddiBg, 
TKnisting  tbeir-ikcet 
In  better  guesU*  places.** 


*T  ifai  ftainilla— It  was  her  scarlet  habit  fresh 
tt  ^tcfr-^lier  quizzing  glass  hew  set — her  yel- 
'^^  boob  new  fronted — her  head  arrayed  .in 
*pangled  gauze  and  gum-flowers — she  never 
'^ked  80  splendid ! 

^  shook  from  head  to  foot;  my  deluding 
^»<ions  fled.— She  had  not,  then,  bestowed  her- 
^^on  either  painter — perhaps  she  had;  for 
^^c  of  them,  (the  plain  one,)  was  behind  her, 
^^'«  8ome  nondescript  creation,  half  monkey 
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Md  half  man.  But  my  cousin  was  already  at 
my  elbow ;  she  had  hugged  my  sisters^  pinched 
my  arm  caressingly^  and  chitdied  the  ariato- 
cratic  hand  of  the  astonished  Baroness. 

^  And  how  do  you  do  ?  and  faowis-evexy  oKte 
of  you  and  every  bit  of  you  ? — ^Did  you  think 
I  had  gone  off? — I  wanted  to  astonish  you ! — 
We  arrived  about  an  hour  ago^  and  put  Laura 
into  such  a  fluster !  she  told  me  where  you  were 
and  all  about  the  Baroness ;  so  I  settied  flijf* 
self  and  off  I  came — My  habit  is  rather  hot; 
I  only  changed  my  hat^  but-  Madam  Wallen- 
berg knows  what  it  is  to  be  without  one's  /am 
de  shamber.     Mrs.   Bullock  has  hired  such  a 
clever  girl,  brought  up  by  Masheer  I-forget-his- 
name  in  Paris— Theodore  says  Monimia  Bul- 
lock's head  is  quite  as  good  as  any  head  in 
Mosheer^s    shop.    But  patience  I  how  absurd 
I  am — come  hither.  Tile  .• — let  me  present  you 
to  the  Baroness — ^This  is  my  brother,  Theodore 
O'Toole,  Esquire,  just  returned  from  abroad, 
my  lady — ^your  ladyship  will  excuse  his  travel- 
ling trim — TAe :  is  so  accustomed  to  a  lacquey. 
— And  this  is  Mr.  Fidding,  a  pictorial  friend 
of  mine — and — ah !—  Where's  Sandfoid  P^-not 
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(Kcatl  dare  mj — Pm  sadlj  quizzed  about 
Heien.^ — she  tittered  and  affected  to  oonoeal 
a  btufth-*^^  Law  Baronesa !  ean  you  eodure 
the  riff-raff  of  this  placeP-^^he  country  ia  a 
horrid  bore  to  <me  accustomed  to  a  ceriain  set. 
How  did  you  leanre  the  Baron? — well  1 
hopfo" 

Madame  Wallenberg  bent  to  this  address 
with  firigid  stateliness ;  she  had  hastily  disen* 
gaged  her  hand  from  Quinny^s  clutch^  but  the 
name  of  OToole  had  satisfied  her  that  our 
cousin  was  not  some  errant  and  bewildered 
maid.  She  took  my  arm^  and  slightly  ac- 
knowledging the  solemn  reverence  of  Theodore^ 
which  caused  the  httle  tails  of  his  coateen  to 
culminate^  she  turned  to  the  festive  group^ 
now  still  as  blocks^  and  gaping  at  the  unwel- 
come apparition.  This  movement  led  our 
cousin^s  eyes  to  her  Patricius — back  she  re- 
coiled, grimly  viewing  her  resuscitated  feather. 
The  E^uire  had  in  his  mortal  panic  abruptly 
halted,  mounted  his  gallant  hat,  ordered  arms, 
and  stood  not  at  ease,  not  even  able  to  equivo* 
cate  a  welcome*  His  farain  seemed  emptied 
of  resources ;  he  made  no  effort  to  slip  off, 
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nor  even  to  slip  ofF  the  treacherous  belt^  which 
now^  right  faithfully^  adhered  unto  his  tunic. 
It  was  a  subject  for  a  painter — Quin  electrified 
•— Slauveen  dumb-foundered. — The  transition  to 
dead  silence  was  appalling — ^pipes^  prating 
gossips^  peeping  children^  all  were  dumb — the 
weird  maiden  had  transfixed  us ! 

But  the  most  wonder-stricken  of  the  party 
was,  beyond  question^  the  Frdulein ;  her  eyes 
were  positively  widening  from  amazement; 
Qtiinilla  was  their  mark^  nor  in  all  the  shift* 
ings  of  the  scene  did  she  remove  them^  for  one 
second,  from  our  cousin.  The  bride  recovered 
first,  and  acted  bravely  to  avert  the  ialling 
thunderbolt.  With  a  demurely  roguish  look 
she  marched  up  to  the  male  O'Toole  and 
curtsied,  begging  his  honor  would  make  bold 
to  stand  the  ground  with  her.  This  unlooked 
for  venture  led  our  regards  to  the  person  thus 
addressed.  The  outline  of  a  gaunt  baboon 
might  have  stood  for  his  profile — high  maxil* 
larybone,  ridged  with  sandy  whiskers;  very 
little  forehead,  very  little  prominence  of  nose, 
except  at  the  extremity,  and  that  was  lavishly 
spread  out  on  lemon-colored  cheeks ;  but  the 
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lalfiess  and  defideney  of  upper  feature  were 
compeodated  by  a  soUd  mass  of  chin,  and  an 
abimdancy  of  mouthy  which  protruded  loTiDgljr, 
and  escleoded  almost  to  a  pair  of  monstrous 
«i»  that  sfeood  aloof  from  his  head^  as  if  shrink* 
ing  from  his  organs  of  destructiveness.  A 
stupid  grin  overspread  the  heavy  countenance 
at  Kitty's  invitation;  be  eyed  his  doe-skin 
dittos  and  topped  boots,  stroked  his  bottle* 
green  lapdb,  and  stuck  his  hands  into  his 
waistcoat  pockets ;  ^'  Dance  1  what  nonsense 
that  is  now  I  folding  have  you  got  a  pair  o* 
gloves  in  your  pocket  V^ 

*^  Dance  here  !''  ejaculated  Quinilla ;  "  why 
Theodore  CXToole  Vm  hprriiSed  ! — are  you  be- 
sde  yourself  dear  The :  V' — She  beat  him  ten- 
derly, and  turned  to  the  Baroness — ^'  The 
fashionable  dances  now,  my  lady,  are  French 
cotillions  and  the  ^feeland  fling — if  you  could 
only  see  Monimia  Bullock  shuffle ! — she  learned 
of  dPoatoiae — a  feathered  Mercury  as  some  one 
says — though  Dionyaius  Bullodc  sticks  to  the 
old  oountry  dance. — ^Think  of  me  leading  off 
four  and  twenty  couple  at  his  fancy  ball  1  1  was 
Virginia ;  Theodore  was  Paul;  my  partner  was 

VOL..    I.  L 
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a  Mr.  Sanford^  an  artist  of  some  eminence ;  he 
was  in  a  domino ;  the  tune  was  Money  Musk  V 
'^  No,  twas  'the  Dusty  miller*  I  assure  you,'* put 
in  7%e:-s-''  I  and  Mumeemia  turned  every  couple 
to  the  very  bottom. — DonH  you  remember  our 
dancing  hands  all  round  without  taking  any 
hands  at  all? — that  was  my  idea — I  never  was 
so  hot  in  all  my  life.'' 

While  these  Uluminati  thus  displayed  their 
deep  research.  Fielding  had  ensconced  himself 
between  the  abutments  of  the  window,  and 
seemed  impressing  on  his  pictorial  fancy  the 
thousand  shadings  of  the  landscape,  from  which 
the  sun  was  just  departing.  Compared  with 
Sanford  I  had  thought  him  as  unfavored  as 
myself. — Compared  with  Theodore  OToole, 
Esquire,  I  thought  him  fit  subject  for  Apelles. 
The  maudlin,  low-browed  face  of  the  CyToole 
was  a  fine  set  off  to  Fielding's  elevated  front, 
and  grand  contemplative  expression.  I  con- 
sidered the  young  artist  with  singular  content, 
from  the  relief  which  he  afforded  to  this 
meagre  type  of  rationality.  He  caught  my  eye 
and  nodded :  I  would  have  given  him  a  warmer 
greeting,  but  I  dared  not  quit  the  Baroness,  a 
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feature  in  whose  character^  hitherto  maaked, 
had  been  suddenly  revealed.     From  the  cour- 
teous gentlewoman,  urbane  and  gracious^  she 
WBft  at  once  transformed  into  the  lofty  magnate. 
Not  all  our  cousin's  blandishments  could  im- 
press the  frostwork  of  her  tranquil  haughtiness, 
or  win  her  even  to  amenity.     The  countenance 
fraught  with  sympathy  for  the  old  blind  beggar, 
now  wore  a  character  of  stem  reserve ;  and  the 
stateliness  natural  to  this  high*bred  woman, 
put  off  to   meet  with  polished   tolerance  or 
friendly  pleasantry  my  aunt's  blunt  honesty, 
^ras  instantly  resumed  to  awe  Quinilla's  coarse 
familiarity.  But  Quinilla  had,  in  her  own  righi^ 
too  much  self-importance  to  be  easily  repelled; 
she  beset  the  Baroness  with  the  softest  elo- 
quence, exerted  all  her  novel  power  of  enter- 
tainment, described  her  coterie,  the  leaders  of 
the  Cork  hauiiom,  with  graphical  precision, 
dexterously  quoting  as  umpires  of  the  Munster 
Areopagus,  Dionysius  Bullock  and  Theodore 
OToole;  the  latter  of  whom  she  trippingly 
affirmed  had  lately  returned  from  making  a 
grand  tower.    In  this  shew  off  our  cousin  did 
not  mean  to  perpetrate  a  bounce ;  the  tour  of 
l2 
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London  was  in  her  geography  the  grand 
one. 

Meantime  our  roguish  bride  was  quite  as 
earnestly  besieging  Theodore^  importunate  from 
sheer  love  of  mischief.  The  embarrassed  beauty 
wriggled  from  side  to  side,  while  his  tormentor 
encoiu^ed  him  not  to  look  so  shame-faced. — 
The  step  would  come  quite  natural^  like  March 
in  Lent — to  be  sure  his  legs  looked  rather 
stubborn,  but  Conlan's  pipes  would  take  the 
stifihess  out  of  um. 

•*  StifiFoess  !**  exchoed  The :  eyeing  his  calves 
with  anxious  tenderness — '^  the  girl  is  blind ! 
be  off  good  ooman— don't  bother  me  I  tell  you 
*— 'tis  a  shame  to  tase  a  man  that  way,  by  all 
^lu*  ancesihurs  'tis  too  unrasonable/' 

"  So  it  is  by  mine/'  exclaimed  a  voice,  ''  to 
let  a  pretty  woman  stand  that  way — ^Take  me 
my  lass ;  I'm  dying  for  a  dance,  and  parted 
galligaskins  for  the  purpose. — Strike  up  my 
honest  piper." 

Not  even  the  presence  of  **  the  quality"  could 
repress  a  whooping  of  applause  for  the  new 
comer,  which  glided  into  a  hollow  groan  for 
the  buckeen.     The  next  moment  Sanford  and 
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the  bride  were  polishing  theflurey  in  emulation 
of  each  other,  the  lookers  on  protesting  the 
young  man's  legs  were  just  as  limber  as  ^^  the 
unburied  legs"  that  ran  one  Sunday  morning 
four  kunder  miles  without  a  halt. 

Quinilla's  battery  was  now  confined  to  eye- 
beams  and  these  being  directed  at  the  agile 
youth^  we  had  time  to  think  of  a  retreat,  which 
Madame  Wallenberg  at  once  commenced—* 
Helen  ventured  to  remind  her  of  QuiniUa,  but 
the  Baroness  coolly  remarked  that  her  good 
fnend^s  tea  hour  was  abeady  passed. 

Our  exit  was  unnoticed,  Sanford  had  eclipsed 
us  all;  even  crutch-sticks  and  wooden  legs 
were  showering  acclamation.  Rueful  cogitar 
tiops  attended  our  return* 

*^  I  thought  you'd  never  come !"  exclaimed 
my  aunt,  who  was  briskly  walking  round  and 
round  the  tea  table — '*  Where's  QniniUa? — 
I  was  so  sorry — I  mean  to  say  I  was  so  glad 
to  see  her  back  again^Theodore  is  grown  a 
fine  young  man — don't  you  think  so,  Madam 
Wallenberg?" 

Heedless  of  reply,  she  looked  at  Helen  with 
the    moat   intensely  wo-begone  expression — 
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<^  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?*'  she  whisper- 
ed—•<  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  them !" 

The  Baroness  was  imused  to  such  emergen- 
cies as  Ihose  which  pbgued  her  hostess,  and 
had  quite  forgotten  the  strait  we  had  been 
driven  into  by  Berga's  unlooked  for  introduc- 
tion. Thus  while  poor  aunt  was  pitched  by 
turns  to  either  horn  of  a  dilemma,  her  guest 
sat  quietly  confabulating  the  day's  events  with 
Marion. 

But  I  had  been  conning  this  double  difficulty 
during  our  homeward  walk,  and  now  proposed 
resigning  my  apartment  to  QuinQla,  and  occu- 
pying the  oak  chamber  of  the  ruin  with  the 
male  (VToole.  Rush  squabs  and  matting,  with  a 
coverlid  or  two,  would  furnish  couches :  ^  and,^ 
added  Helen,  ^^  the  weather  is  so  fine  there 
is  no  danger,  aunt,  of  Walter's  taking  oold.*^ 

This  last  remark  established  sunshine.  My 
aunt  had  now  no  drawback  on  her  joy;  she 
ranged  her  cups  with  blithe  alacrity,  inter* 
spersing  her  eulogies  of  Theodore  with  tlntiu*^ 
nabulaiy  appeals  to  Katy  for  more  spoons  and 
plates,  and  an  occasional  admonition  to  keep 
the  kettk  boiled  for  Miss  QuinQIa   and  tho 
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company.  A  quavering  cachinnation  with  the 
deep  bass  of  Theodore's  horse-laugh  accompa- 
niment wafted  through  the  window^  made  me 
gulp  down  mj  tea  at  considerable  risk^  and 
withdraw  to  the  remotest  comer — I  would  have 
absconded^  but  the  Baroness  alone  had  time 
to  escape,  before  the  passage  was  fiUed  up  by 
our  cousin  and  suite. 

'^  Come  iuj  come  in,  Mr.  Sanford ;  you  must ; 
upon  my  honor  you  must — Pm  very  despotic— 
a  downright  Desdemona ! — Come  in  can't  you 
— Law !  don't  look  so  bashful ;  Ftt  introduce 
you  to  the  Baroness. — The :  make  the  creature 
shew  himself.''  The :  entered  lugging  in  ^the 
creature."  My  a\mt  saluted  the  group  with 
a  volley  of  welcomes^  poured  out  tea,  and 
recommended  her  slim  cake* 

^^Well  sister/'  said  Quinilla,  'Tm  not  in 
love  with  your  fine  lady  I  can  tell  you — she 
looks  like  any  thing  but  a  woman  of  rank — 
struck  of  a  heap  when  Theodore  bowed^*— 
totally  unused  to  people  of  fashion — no  lan- 
guage— ^no  address — stiff  as  a  poker-^well-bred 
people  are  never  at  a  loss — shut  up  in  some 
fnimontane  castle  firom  the  hour  she  was  bom. 
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depend  upon  it :  I  declare  to  you  I  pitied  b«r 
uncommonly/' 

This  judgment^  which  staggered  aU  my  poor 
aunt's  preconceived  opinions  of  Jber  gucst^ 
caused  such  an  unaffected  stare,  and  such  a  halt 
in  the  tea-cup  then  joiuneying  to  her  lips,  thut 
Sanford  sprang  forward  to  rescue  the  trembling 
china. 

^  I  never  saw  more  nngenteel  behaviour  in  my 
life !''  resumed  Quinilla,  ^  nor  a  worse  doesaed 
figure — quite  preposterous  \ — «Ae  m  w^man  of 
fashion  I — fudge  ! — Trains  are  out,  and  gowns 
of  all  sorts— old  as  the  North  star  I  The :  will 
tell  you  thai — no  such  things  tit  being  when  he 
was  abroad.'' 

My  aunt's  stare  grew  more  intensely  stulti- 
fied.— '^Do  you  mean  that  the  Baroness  should 
go  wUhout  a  gown  Quinilla  ?" 

^^  Gowns !"  cried  The :  ^^  who  Um  plague 
would  wear  a  gown!  jackets  and  petticoaUi 
are  all  the  go/' 

^^  Brother  are  you  wild  ? — ^would  you  hav«  a 
woman  of  sixty  ferked  out  in  a  jacket  like  a 
show-girl?** 

'^  The  most  becoming  dress  was  ever  worn  l^ 


I  ■ 
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said  Qtnnillft — Mr.  Sanford  vowed  I  never  look- 
ed so  weU  in  all  my  life  as  at  the  fancy  ball— 
I  was  quite  in  character — ^Vii^nia  wore  a  jacket 
— ^no  one  could  tell  me  whether  her  petticoat 
was  flounced^  so  Mortimer  McCarthy  bade  me 
finish  mine  with  four  rows  of  puckered  scollop* 
ing  and  a  heading  edged  with  bugles^  to  imitate 
the  pearl  shells  of  that  blacicamoor  Island  she 
was  bom  in-^*Twas  Shuperb  /** 

<<  The  petticoat  could  not  be  amiss,"  observed 
my  aunt,  ^'  but  jackets  are  only  fit  for  boys,  or 
babes  like  Marion  there." 
'  duinilla  reddened — ^^  I  assure  you,  sister, 
Mr.  Sanford  said-^tell  Laurentia  w^hat  you  said 
— didn't  you  protest  I" — 

**  Never  looked  more  lovely !"  added  Sanford, 
with  a  countenance  so  animated  and  a  gesture 
BO  emphatic  that  my  heart  bounded  with  de- 
light.-^QuiniIla,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  had 
captivated  the  handsome  painter ! — How  I  re- 
vived at  this  conviction ! — I  left  my  comer  to 
address  the  welcome  guest,  who,  without  disar- 
ranging any  one,  had  wedged  himself  between 
my  sisters,  and  was  then  receiving  Marion'a 

h  5 
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Uvely  thanks  for  his  good  nature  to  her&vorite 
Kitty. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  character  which 
crossed  my  worldly  path  I  uev&r  met  an  indi- 
vidual so  gracef\ill7  impertinent  as  Sanfoid. 
He  could  overstep  the  line  of  gentle  breeding 
and  make  his  trespass  pass  for  a  refinement. 
There  was  a  nameless  charm  in  his  negligence 
which  seduced  the  most  fastidious.  The  god- 
dess of  decorum  might  have  mistaken  him  for 
one  of  her  discreetest  votaries  at  the  moment 
he  most  impudently  infiinged  her  decalogue* 
My  admiration  of  his  confidence  was  in  propor* 
tion  to  my  own  deficiency  in  this  serviceable 
attribute. 

Quinilla  now  opened  her  budget  of  city  news^ 
and  detailed  her  adventures  at  Mr.  McCarthy's 
drum^  where  the  first  people  in  Cork  had  been 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the 
McCarthy  heiress.  ^^  Such  a  scroodge  ! — ^The 
supper  was  akuperb — ^fowls^  soollops^  pickled 
salmon^  sweets  of  all  sorts,  catches  and  glees^ 
cold  punchy  a  garnishing  of  colored  comfits^  two 
fiddles  and  a  dulcimer  I — The  rooms  were  lit 
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vhh  real  wax — ^Mrs.  Mahony  hinted  they  were 
mock^  but — " 

^' And  so  they  were  Pm  positive  P^  Uuatered 
OToole,  ^Moneemia  told  me,  too^  half  the 
eAeerfiiiM/l0eb&«  were  her  mothers,  lliat  heir- 
ess you  cry  up  so^  looked  for  all  the  world  hke 
a  Friesland  hen !  she  wears  her  hair  like  you/' 
addressing  Helen — ^^but  then  she's  not  so 
poortff^  and  her  tail  is  foxy.^ 

^SirP    ejaculated  Helen,  with  a  look  of 
profound  astontBhment. 

^  Tis  true  as  you  are  there — quite  foxy ! — 
I  advised  her  to  mount  p^-heels.  She's  very 
squat ;  now  you/^  he  added^  surveying  Marion^ 
^  you  would  look  all  the  better  for  peg-heels ; 
stand  up/^ 

'^  Pardon,  my  exalted  friend  !^  cried  Sanford, 
gently  repelling  the  clumsy  fist  extended  to 
enforce  his  order ;  ^  one  word  of  explanation—? 
What  do  you  mean  by  Friesland  hen^  peg*heel% 
and  foxy?" 

^  Did  you  never  see  carroty  hair  and  heek 
taps!''  cried  OTooIe,  glaring  raw  astonish- 
ment — *^  Well,  you're  a  wiseacre !" 
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^  Tou  flatter  me,''  said  Sanford;  *^  I  cm^ 
cede  the  title  to  yourself;  will  you  interpret 
Friesland  hen  'i^ 

'^  Friesland  hen — don't  you  know  what  that 
is  ? — a  Friesland  hen  is — ^why  'tis  an  owl  in  an 
ivy  bush  to  be  sure^  or  something  o'  that  sort 
— something  all  fkowted  and  homified  like 
Miss  Casy  at  the  play  when  the  bleeding  nun 
comes  in.'' 

^^  I  wish  Katy  would  bring  candles  and  take 
away  the  tea  things,"  said  my  aunt. 

^  Beauty  loves  the  shade/'  exclaim- 
ed Quinilla,  *^  where  in  the  name  of  wour 
der  has  that  creature  Fielding  hid  hinV' 
self?" 

*^  I  never  thought  of  him/'  replied  my  aunt  $ 
<'  the  tea  is  cold.** 

'^  Sanford  wo'n't  let  me  touch  my  jpooffy 
cousin,  sister,"  grumbled  Theodore  ;  ^  I  want 
to  measure  her. — ^The  other  is  the  beauty 
though;  the  very  height  a  girl  ought  to 
be." 

I  could  have  kicked  him  ! 

*'  Brother  you  must  not  flatter  these  poor 
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children/^  said  my  aunt ;  '^  they  may  believe 
yocu^' 

''Would  you  down-face  us  they  are.  not 
poartp  would  you! — thafs  capital! — children 
indeed  !--^I  like  a  joke  1 — wouldn't  you  call  my 
coosina  poortjf  girls  Sanfi»rd  T^ 

^  Your  tenses,  like  your  metaphors  confound 
me,^  replied  Sanfiird.  ''  Forgive  my  igno* 
ranee ;  what  I  would  say  is  regulated  by  what 

"  Well/'  cried  Quinilla^  ''  you  have  the 
prettiest  way  of  saying  a  soft  thing  Mr. 
Sanford! — not  always  so  backward  in  com- 
pHmenta  for  all  thati-^-Do  you  remember 
what  you  said  to  me  at  the  Bullock  fancy- 

^  Is  it  possible  I  could  forget  T  said  the 
young  man  impres«vely* 

My  indignation  at  the  OTooIe  impertinence 
was  softened  by  this  added  proof  oi  Sanlbrd's 
devotion  to  our  cousin. 

"  Walter/'  whispered  Helen^ ''  my  aunt  will 
explain  our  arrangements  to  her  brother; 
Madame  WaUenberg  ia  «ilone/' 
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The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Mulligan  with  lighta> 
pursued  by  pug,  who  scampered  to  Quinilla, 
yelping  his  rapture,  made  our  exit  feasible. — 
Helen  sought  the  Baroness ;  I  strolled  towarda 
the  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  What  scared  St.  Anthony  ? 
Flefce  Anthropophagi, 
Spectriy  IMafaole, 
N'igfat-ridfng  Incubi, 
Troubling  the  phantasie. 
All  dire  illusion 
Cauiing  confiifion.** 


What  Lb  so  beautiful  as  night — a  moonlight 
night — and  mountain  scenexy  •  and  silence  to 
enjoy  them.  Solitude  and  starry  night  allay 
the  feverish  throb  of  discontent  and  harmonize 
discordant  feelings.  Coarse  laughter^  silly 
prate^  Quinilla  and  Quinilla's  brother  were 
forgotten. 
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Of  the  bridal  revelry  scarce  a  trace  remained. 
An  hour  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the  scene^ 
as  though  an  age  had  passed.  The  bay  which 
had  reflected  flying  skiff  and  sail^  and  dancing 
group,  life's  merry  panorama,  now  gave  back 
images  of  sombre  stilhiess ;  the  rocks  gigantic 
shadows,  the  moveless  branches  of  the*  trees, 
and  the  deft  walls  of  the  ruin  looking  ghastly 
in  the  moonlight.  The  only  vestige  of  the  late 
festivity  was  the  piper's  tribune^  (Katy's  salt- 
ing tub,)  deserted  near  the  portal.  1  passed  it, 
moralizing  on  its  mutations  since  the  dawn — 
reversed — right-sided— -apickle-cask — a  throne. 

*'  That's  Master  Walter's  lai^y  l^g  I'd  take 
my  davy,"  sighed  a  voice.  A  head  was  raised 
above  the  tub-rim,  so  wan  \  it  could  not  he  our 
gallant  generalissimo—^^  Tis  not  Slauveen  ?"  I 
cried. 

*^  Haith !  but  it  is  though ;  'tis  Slauveen 
himself  crammed  into  a  pickle-keg  like  corned 
crubeens,  sir — the  life  is  downright  deaid  inside 
of  us  \...jao  wonder ! — didn't  she  break  out  on 
us  just  like  a  rebellion  )  Think  of  this  mom<^ 
ing  Master  Walter,  think  of  it ;  just  as  we  got 
upon  the  skirts  &  joy  l-^-au'  aqw  1" 
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Even  /  wan  coofotmded  at  tlie  grief-created 
pause. — ^This  new  Diogenes^  (from  his  stoic 
prototyjje  degenerate^)  actually  wept. 

"  To  bring  back  herself  was  bad  enough/' 
resumed  Slauveen,  '^  but  to  bring  us  her  double 
too  !  as  ugly  a  baste  as  ever  our  good  looking 
eye  was  frightened  by.'* 

'^  Be  more  respectful  Slauveen,  you  speak 
of  your  mistress's  brother/* 

'^  The  more  shame  for  him  to  be  lookin'  so 
horrid  unnatural  then! — I  must  take  to  my 
old  misthiss  now^  Miss  Quinny  O'Toole  ! 
bother  her  ! — How  furous  she  stared  at 
the  feather  ! — wasn't  her  countenance  red 
as  a  radish ! — ^an'  I  Uke  a  rap*  in  a  poor-box^ 
so  'shamed  o'  xneaself!— to  be  cowed  by  a 
woman  before  all  our  people! — ^translated  to 
stone  with  my  tongue  in  my  throath  1  'twill 
choke  us ! — Youfre  as  down  at  the  mouth  as 
dumb  Dicky  Donovan,  Sir," 

^^  But  why  are  you  lodged  in  that  tub?'' 

^^  I  can  always  think  best  in  the  daric,  Sir-^ 
I  didn't  pop  in  to  shirk  Miss  Quinilla  at  any 

•  Rap. — A  bad  half-penny. 
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rate — Pooh !  we  don't  care  a  whistle  for  her 
— there's  worse  luck  than  that — her  Baron- 
ship's  going  !" 

''  Going !" 

**  Tisn't  likely  the  face  o'  Miss  Quin  would 
entice  her  to  stay. — The  blessin'  o'  the  blind, 
an'  the  lame,  an'  the  starvin',  and  sick,  be  her 
shield  from  bad  luck  !" 

'^  Do  you  mean  that  she  leaves  us  to-mor- 
row ?" 


M 


I'm  off  for  the  carriage  at  day-break.  The 
Oeraldine  gave  me  my  orders,  an'  a  message 
for  you.  Sir,  wrapped  up  in  this  scrap  of  a 
note — ^'tis  a  merry  come  sorrow — ^but  there  must 
be  a  blister  for  every  back^" 

I  made  a  brave  struggle  to  keep  down  my 
grief. 

*' An' what  will  become  o' my  mother  with- 
out her  Frowken  ?  we'd  hang  ourselves  but  for 
the  sin  of  it— Good  night  Sir — I  must  pack  up 
her  boxes.  But  where  will  the  Misthiss  stow 
the  Squireen,  Sir  ?" 

I  explained,  commending  to  Katy  the  care  of 
our  visitor's  bedding. 

^^  I'll  bring  him  a  blanket  myself,  and  a  biit 
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of  a  glass  to  be  viewing  his  beautiful  phiz," 
cried  SlauveeD,  with  alacrity — we'll  give  him 
a  lift  in  any  inan^s  house  but  the  master's.^' 

I  turned  from  him  into  the  ruin^  and  Slauveen 
pursued  his  M'ay,  disturbing  the  night  with 
'  Dholinshin  eruskeen  Icnvn/  I  stretched  myself 
upon  a  mat  beneath  the  minstrel's  canopy^  and 
was  asleep  before  the  song  had  ceased. 

The  compounds  of  my  dreams  were  wedding 
pranks  and  city  routs. — I^  who  had  never 
danced  before,  capered  like  one  bewitched  at 
the  McCarthy  drum  with  the  McCarthy  heir- 
ess, while  two  fiddles  and  a  dulcimer,  Conlan 
and  blind  Johnny,  struck  up  a  horrid  m616e  of 
discordant  tunes,  through  which  <&«  dusiy  miller 
was  predominant.  The  mutations  of  my 
partner  were  miraculous ;  she  changed  into  a 
Friesland  hen,  and  then  into  a  monstrous  owl, 
/  still  performiug  my  coranto^  while  the  wadd- 
ling biped  whisked  round  and  round,  pursuing 
me  with  ardour,  and  the  male  CVToole,  dressed 
in  a  jacket  and  petticoat,  clapped  with  all  his 
might — Moneemia  \A  a  dock-tailed  coat  and 
crowned  with  a  smart  cockade,  assailed  me  next. 
Wondering  at  my  '  light,  fantastic  toe '  I  shuff- 
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led  and  cut  with  all  the  case  in  llfe^  while  trans^ 
formation  went  on  rapidly-^  My  partner  was 
now  a  horned  bullock  careering  on  his  hinder 
legs,  and  now  a  lion  with  a  fiery  tail  lashing 
the  floor  outrageously. 

At  length  ^  the  spirit  of  my  dream  was 
changed';  my  limping  gait  returned;  I  was 
shrivelled  to  a  Leprechan  and  corked  up  in  a 
bottle  of  punch. 

The  clam  of  consternation  bedewed  my  brow 
when  I  awoke. — where  was  I  ? — The  dazzling 
glare  from  ^  real  wax  candled  faded  into  a  dim 
uncertain  light — rl  raised  myself  upon  my 
elbows — my  unblinking  gaze  took  in  a  mon- 
ster,  a  eubstantial  monster,  hideous  as  my 
unreal  tormentors — it  was  Theodore  O  Toole 
in  a  dirty  night  cap  and  a  comfortable  doze, 
enveloped  in  blankets  and  delicately  bolstered. 
The  glimmering  dawn  was  still  less  lenient  to 
his  charms  than  gairish  sun-light ;  the  whole 
fairy  tribe  could  have  sported  in  his  cavern  of 
a  mouth  or  played  bo-peep  in  the  dilated  tunnela 
of  a  proboscis  which  gftve  premonitory  note 
that  its  owner  might  be  tickled  by  the  goblinsi 
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with  impunity.  I  cautiously  arose^  and  per* 
ceived  Fielding^  wrapped  in  his  cloak^  pillowed 
by  a  mat,  stretched  near  the  window,  and  pro- 
foundly sleeping;  his  vallise,  with  scattered 
books  and  papers,  lay  beside  him — '^  Did  nature 
employ  the  same  journeyman  to  form  this  man 
eaid  that?'^  thought  I. 

The  encreasing  light  made  my  ^^  scrap  of  a 
note*'  now  legible.  It  contained  but  a  line-*- 
^'Tou  will  meet  the  Baroness  at  Grace  Mc 
Quillan's  cottage  before  breakfast.''  I  hastily 
descended  to  the  lake  and  braced  myself  for 
the  uphill  ramble  by  a  genial  dip. 

Theodore  might  have  found  in  the  pellucid 
waters  a  more  faithful  mirror  than  that  with 
which  Katy  had  provided  him :  the  hue  and 
shape  of  shell  and  pebble  were  distinguishable, 
and  the  pendulous  spikelets  of  the  cotton  grass 
which  fringed  the  little  isthmus  seemed  bath- 
ing, like  myself,  in  crystal  depths :  vapours 
were  steaming  from  the  fissures,  but  the  East- 
ern sky  was  clear  and  tinted  Mith  vermillion. 
I  had  crossed  the  causeway  just  as  a  horizontal 
ray  from  the  newly  risen  sun,  fell  like  a  fillet  of 
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gold  upon  the  monarch  mountain  of  our'glen, 
irradiating  the  summit.  An  eagle  wheeled  si- 
lently round  and  round  the  peak^  as  if  rejoicing 
in  the  glory  poured  upon  his  dwelling-place ; 
while  a  venerable  goat^  perched  upon  a  nether 
ledgej  seemed  observant  as  myself  of  these  de- 
votional gyrations.  Gradually  the  inspiriting 
beams  slanted  to  the  headland^  lighting  up  lake 
and  tree^nnd  bronzing  the  time-blackened  arches 
of  the  ruin.  Our  quiet  little  homestead^  sha* 
donred  by  its  hill  ramparts^  m  as  but  partially 
fleckered  when  I  rounded  the  gap.  The 
universal  silence  would  have  led  me  to  think 
that  the  inmates  were  still  sleeping  off  the 
yester  eve's  frolic^  but  that  my  sister's  window 
was  open^  and  a  vapour^  struggling  through 
the  cone  which  adcu^ped  our  chimney^  evinced 
that  li^aty  was  coaxing  her  embers.  A  few  of 
the  senseless  stragglers  of  the  previous  mom 
now  drowsily  stalked  from  the  byre.  Till  then 
1  had  bravely  kept  down  the  ^^  merry  come 
sorrow,''  but  the  sight  of  the  duck  pond  opened 
the  sluices  of  grief— how  many^many  days  must 
intervene  before  Lanty  could  perpetrate  such 
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another  immersion,  before  our  cousin  again 
should  depart  for  the  Bullocks — ^^May  San- 
ford  fall  deeper  and  deeper  in  love!*' — 
The  cock^s  shrill  trumpet  cut  short  my  invoca- 
tion. 

I  took  a  circuitous  bridle-path  \vhich  led  to 
the  sheeling,  summing  up  Quinny's  attractions 
— There  was  certainly  something  uncommon 
about  her — so  said  my  aunt.  If  my  taste  was 
not  suited  to  this  kind  of  "  uncommon,"  why 
my  taste  must  be  false.  She  was  fluent  we 
knew,  and  tip4op  by  suffrage  of  all  the  first 
people  in  Cork.  She  had  a  wonderful  knack 
at  adornment  Katy  declared ;  and  could  vary 
the  same  piece  of  fustian  into  cardinal,  Joseph, 
or  jacket  and  petticoat :  to  the  wife  of  an  artist 
this  gift  was  a  fortune,  a  ware-room  in  which 
he  might  choose  picture-costumes. 

The  fall  of  a  hoof,  cautious  and  sure,  dis- 
severed the  links  of  Quinilla's  perfections. 
The  path  was  narrow,  so  I  sat  down  on  a  crag, 
and  prudently  drew  up  my  legs,  conscious  that 
the  tramp  belonged  to  gruff  Lanty  Maw. 
Lanty's  long  head  soon  appeared,  warily  no- 
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ting  the  steep  sinuosities :  his  rider  was  troll* 
ing^  <id  libitum,  a  song  he  had  parodied : — 

Sure  one  woman's  tongue^ 
Like  a  sheep-skin  well  strung, 
Might  draw  a  whole  nation 
together,  together  I 

No  drum  ever  sounded 
A  peal  so  confounded, 
A^  rolls  from  a  two-legged 

belwether,  belwether  t 

He  espied  me  and  halted-^"  Tis  a  pass  with 
a  vengeance^  an'  a  pretty  pass  to^  you  are  come 
to,  you  garron,  to  be  leavin*  your  betters  make 
way  for  you  ! — are  you  takin'the  wall  of  young 
Qeraldine,  Lanty  P*  He  dismounted. — "  A 
cool  day  to  you  sir^  an'  a  quiet  one— there's 
some  things  more  likely  than  that  though/' 

**  Not  yet  on  your  journey  Slauveen  !*' 

^*  Could  I  go  without  wishin*  her  well 
through  the  desolate  sea  7*^  he  replied,  apply- 
ing the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  eyes — ^  a  quiet- 
grained  loving  Frowleen,  What  a  villain  I  was 
to  make  game  of  her !" 

*^  Is  Berga  sorry  to  leave  us  ?" 
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'^Cryin'  her  stiff  little  eyes  out!  theyTi 
never  be  fixed  upon  me  any  more;  I'm 
bothered  betwixt  her  and  her  Baronship'' 
— Slauveen  raised  his  hat^  a  ceremony  he 
always  observed  when  he  named  Madame  Wal- 
lenberg. '^  My  heart  howls  like  a  death4)ell ; 
wisha  then  if  it  was  howlin'  for  cross-grained 
Miss  Quin !  a  bury  in'  her  or  marryin'  her^ 
'tis  all  one  to  Slauveen.^' — He  went  on  solilo- 
quizing and  guiding  his  steed  through  the 
pass — "  But  for  Maw  and  my  mother^  my 
master  an'  misthiss.  Miss  Marion^  Katy  Mul- 
ligan, the  lads,  an'  Miss  Helen,  I'd  be  off  with 
her  Baronship  so  I  would." — The  lament  was 
drowned  in  the  drone  of  a  bee. 

My  cloudy  and  lively  forecastings  struggled 
awhile,  but  the  melancholy  ones  had  the  mas- 
tery. I  resumed  the  path,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  lure  back  Quinilla's  merits ;  the  whole 
train  had  decamped,  and  I  mounted  the  up- 
land, moodful  of  departed  quiet  and  departing 
friends.  The  merry  song  of  the  rivulet,  issuing 
from  the  hill-tarn  and  briskly  accompanying 
my  lagging  steps,  sounded  a  comment  on  my 

VOL.   I.  u 
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tardiness.  I  hastened  forward  and  soon  be-* 
held  the  bonny  witch  of  Carrig^-Phooka, 
standing  at  her  hospitable  wicket,  and  issuing 
her  welcomes  fiur  above  the  voice  of  the  water* 
falL  The  sheeling  wore  its  usual  inviting 
aspect — Hie  sun-rays  fell  lovingly  upon  a 
breakfiBst  that  might  have  sated  the  ravenous 
Apicius — cream,  meal-porridge,  platters  of  eggs 
and  honey,  sugar  in  cAany  basin,  and  cofifee  in 
a  pipkin  for  her  Baiy>nship,  and  piles  of  butter- 
ed oat*cake,  that  well  nigh  served  for  pillars 
to  the  rafters.  On  one  of  these  luscious  co- 
lumns were  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  Frdukin,  as 
if  lamenting  its  approaches  to  consumptionf, 
while  Granny^s  looks,  now  bright,  now  watery, 
were  roving  into  every  nook,  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  arrange.  The  fire  blaze  was  blinking 
in  the  polished  kettle-lid,  still  'twould  look  the 
better  for  a  mb — there  were  creases  to  be 
smoothed  in  the  table-cloth — the  hearth  was 
swept  so  often  that  puss,  for  vengeance,  clawed 
the  brush  whidi  so  disturbed  her  latitude — 
the  only  seat  that  had  a  back  was  placed  where 
its  occupant  might  enjoy  the  scenery ;  a  mug 
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of  wild  flowers    w«8    transported   from    the 
dresser  to  the  window  ledge* 

Berga,  meanwhile^  sat  moreiess  as  the  rock, 
after  the  first  grand  effort  she  had  made  to 
Ind  Herr  Waiter  a  gut  morgen*  I  had  read  of 
some  gymnosophists  who  hoped  to  win  beati- 
tude by  a  Ufe*long  changeless  stare.  It  now 
occurred  to  me  that  Berga  had  vowed  some 
such  penitentiary  atonement  to  her  martyred 
Pktagonian.  There  was  to-day,  however^  a 
purple  tinge  around  the  lids  and  a  liquid  glitter 
in  the  orbs  themselres^  not  customaiy — some- 
thing like  a  child's  tear  that  stole  into  the 
hearty  more  impressive  than  the  wildest  sob. 
It  deprived  me  of  my  relish  for  the  dainties  I 
had  yearned  towards,  though  Grace,  through 
all  her  houaewi£ely  anxieties,  energetically  ex- 
horted me  to  swallow,  just  a  mouthful,  to  keep 
the  appetite  alive. 

My  uncle  and  the  Baroness  entered  as  the 
fmishing  rub  was  given  to  the  kettle-lid 
Berga  made  a  reverential  stand,  but  never 
moved  her  eyes  firom  the  oat*cake  obelisk* 
Grace  was  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  hospitality ; 

M  3 
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lamenting  the  approaching  separation^  and 
helping  Madame  Wdlefibet^toaa  mueh  food 
as  wDtild  have  surfeif Ifd  tvm  stBlvortii  rotaiMrs 
of  her  noble  house  $  then,itiincUiil  of  faer*  dip^ 
tance,  she  rietiied  t<>-.  the  intier  rttm  wiHt  ib/^ 
Ftdidein.'  My  uncle  had  breaUaatod,  ica:  else 
tras  ill-disposed  ijo  honor*  Graces  riattda  $:  be 
was  too  aSs'b'&cted  -  to '  Mntrol '  thexxRVingi  itr 
stinct  ^bith  Ted  him  ti>  a  book;  in  a  moaiittxiit 

*  .      

he  ^*as^  instdfied  urithBiinyan  on.  the  aetlk^ 
and  puss  'upon  hid  shoulder  omieAbljr  fnuriiig* 
The  Baroness'  itlferttied  iM *i$he'faad'le6 hiix 
worthy  hostess  ihua  "early,  td  prdvent  the  Jii^ 
tnision  of  ih6se  pecpk  upon  >  the  most* '  painfiil 
adieus'stie  iMtd  ^Yto  mikle-^^^Oii0'  aleoe  tx* 
cepted,^  sh^  added/  sighioig  ^deeply^^^  TUi 
life's  travellmg  gau^e  nt^^otikechnea  blow  aside 
Walter,  notwilBsfatidb^  ^ir  eSbits  tofinehe 
light  of  tfa'e  irf eint^dl^Ie  ;  but'  reflMmber  1  haim  , 

a  journey  to^'j^erforka-^4  kUMTiiUit  dkappoint  i 

our  lavish  cftfteftaihttf/**'"^        .  j.^.- 

the  >dge  iX  fAf  li^petit^  was  blunted.  :  I 
pictured  dtir  tCHtnorrbw-^^uteSIa  fiHbg.  thle  | 

Baronesses  chair— -the  brotherToole  attdaHhia 
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anceston^^a  aecond  series  of  city  chronide 
a  second  n%ht  of  dansomania.  The  shapings 
of  my  £uicy  were  revoking — for  consummate 
breedSng  and  courtly  elegance^  consummate 
rudeness  and  dull  dack !  —for  the  soul-eleva- 
ting notice  of  such  a  woman  as  Madame 
Wallenberg,  taunts,  sneers,  and  nervous  head- 
aches! I  made  a  mighty  effoirt  to  philoso- 
phize, to  eat  without  being  cbotked :  lest  my 
tears  should  be  detected,  I  stammered  some- 
thing of  apology,  and  followed  Grace  and  the 
Rankin, — Here  I  had  companions  to  counte- 
nance my  grief-— B^ga's  ncHseless  sorrow  was 
the  most  expressive ;  faithful  to  her  text,  she 
had  fixed  upon  a  gazing-mark,  the  hook  that 
sustained  a  chokerfull  cauldron,  in  which 
simmered  a  regale  prepared  for  the  aged  of  the 
glen  by  order  of  the  Baroness.  Grace  had 
flung  one  arm  round  Berga*s  waist,  and,  from 
sympathy  perhaps,  was  gazing  in  the  same 
direction  through  a  shower  of  tears.  The 
FirdiUem  regarded  me  not,  neither  seemed  she 
conseious  of  my  presence,  for  in  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, she  entreated  her  lidfer  gtUen  fremd  to 
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keep  shut-lip  upon  the  sorrow-tak  she  had 
related^  for  no  gui  thmg  vould  come  of  telling 
it«  Grace's  warranty  for  silence  was  given  in 
her  own  sweet  vernacular^  attested  by  a  heartj 
hug.  Berga  responded  with  a  gentler  pressure^ 
and  a  Juhre-hifi^  patheticaUj  reiterated^  while 
Granny  soothed  and  sobbed^  bemoaning  the 
scores  of  happy  cosherings  she  and  her  ciiiAAx- 
ffra,  her  little  foreign  fairy^  had  enjoyed  to- 
geth^. 

A  beckon  from  Madame  Wallenbei^  drew 
me  from  these  unsophisticated  friends.  The 
Baroness  was  alone ;  my  unde  had  transferred 
himself  to  the  witch's  tribune  outside  the  hut ; 
the  low  parapet  which  hedged  in  tile  little 
tenement  servmg  for  a  reading  desk. 

^  I  was  anxious  for  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you/^  said  Madame  Wallenbeif;, 
almoet  in  a  ^n^sper — She  looked  at  me  fixedly 
— ^' You  and  your  sisters,  Walter^  recall  to  me 
the  forms  of  happy  y  ears^  shadows  of  a  solemn 
phantom-land^  those  I  most  loved  and  those 


•  ni]ire4iiiv-*Atie«eU. 
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I  most — '' — She  stopped  abruptly,  and  after  a 
pause  reaiuned— ^  I  must  banish  .harsh  feeling 
from  this  last  interview.'' 

'*  Last  interview  P  I  repeated. 

^'  £ven  so  Walter ;  the  tenser  nerves  snap 
soonest.  Let  me  however  speak  to  my  pur* 
pose*  You  have  a  right  to  my  protection ;  you 
have  a  right  to  claim  it;  therefore  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  on  the 
instant  any  lurking  inclination  you  may  feel 
to  enter  a  more  ambitious  course,  I  only  pro- 
mise that  to  which  you  are  entitled.-— Tou 
must  not  intenupt  me — Is  there  any  profession 
to  which  your  wishes  point  ?  There  are  semi- 
naries in  your  native  country  or  in  Germany 
to  qualify  students  of  your  age  for  high  dis* 
tinction.  Answer  me  without  reserve — ^Are 
you  desirous  of  emei^^LOg  from  obscurity  ? — 
would  you  leave  your  mountain  home?" 
.  I  stood  aghast ;  all  the  collective  horrors  of 
display  upon  a  noisy  and  contentious  theatre, 
of  entering  a  literaiy  cumculum,  of  vieing  with 
the  graceful  and  distinguished^  crowded  to 
mj  brftin,^^!— ^-halting — trembling — Cleave  my 
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IfldveBrsnd  fiiendships'^dr  iDy4N))yiMy^ 

tlHr./pocch^  in  theiiieadeaiy^  IiMMi^eKttlt^'lki 
•the  "Fonitn^  aiid>  ^'Oon8Clip6(ifatb•r8P^<^Il^7tiy 
(tongue.  fiut(iiij)r  t€iigAe.iiiad>tleaT4d<iMlt6'lii7 
palate ;  I  felt  as  many  panga  aa  I  had'iSgar^ 
Btdgeote  o£  uncqBqitendilr  t^nxfpami^^Jbii.  re- 
giett  Madame  WaMetdxi^  '  Ai^pgcBtam  wore 
life  fenn oC  ailvice«-rfdited  I.'dissenti'^^i&RiK^ 
face  was  my  mind's  index  it  Adiat<lianre  looked 
a  doleful  fiwe !     ^  j 

Tbe  Baroness  smikd.  ^^  You  wi3l  dimh  Imt 
by  one  path  WaUor  i  thoimf^  s1ieep>  aond  rocky, 
\mX  fUBi  a  *wiichmg  path ;  yoo  «ill  abide  with 
your  CQidtid,  joy^w  peopki ;  tDo  not-  look  so 
hcA^rt*atncke|i— jI  proffisred  njr  assistance,  not 
mycouBseL^ 

^^  You  aire  not  thea  aflfended/?  istatmiperw 
ed  L     •  '  1,'    -   •  ^ 

.^'We  ane  seldom  offsi^ied>bj  the  idmjobt^f 
she  replied^N.^^  It  is  not  yomr  findt  that  yoijfr 
oauntenanoe  is  honest.  I  neither  ap|daiid  mor 
oondsnai  yonr  resolve ;  I  dsre  maSU  One  inighty 
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em»r  baa  lowered  mj  self-reliance.  Goveraed 
by  weak  ^ortapaeaioii  I  once  canodled  an  inter- 
dict wbicb  I  considered  hanb,  sbntting  my 
eyes  to  eonaequencea  mokiplied  as  if  in  "wara- 
ing,  and -appalingly  inmriable«  Tbe  rebuke 
was  airfidl^Ought  1  to  interfiare  a  Bsoond 

•  This  speech  was  uttered  rapidly ;  theoonola- 
st»s  seemed  to  appeal  to  ber  own  ^dgment 
rather  than  to  miae;  therefore  I  did  not  feel 
c^ed  on  to  ittpfy. 

After  a  pause  the  Baroness  resumed--^  Those 
tHio  liave  erred  aii  I  have  done  shoii^  doubt 
.thcsr  capability -of  judging  rigbdy.  Withyofar 
iliaradbe^^  vada  companions  so  unworldly^  so 
vontlnnialtie  ki  natm^c^  imagery^  a  faiiey^ketcb 
jof  piddic  life  xniMt  be:revoitin^--^I  wad  prepar. 
ed  for  your  decision — ^There  are  clroueMMniCeS 
too^icUeh  ihfelihe  die  balatic^  ifi  it^faii'or^  and 
yet — and  yet  you  are  too  young  perhaps  to 
primobnceriit  tAcb  upott,  yoor:  fntiSA^  dbt/tse — 
YourteicilefkittBaiiceesinay  be'ampk,  Of^tbey 
may:  be  {vcportioned  only  to  his  actaal'position, 
^Are.ymlJkwBR  sbafc  be^oaor  ranked  Mgh  as 
M  5 
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Baron  Wallenberg  ?  hia  ret^remf  ot  is  aa  xnoch 
of  choice  aa  of  neoeaaity^  I  do .  be^ev%  because 
he  says  8o>  and  his  word  is  question)eia  f  but 
one  cannot  djacuaa  pecomaiy* affiurs  with'  such 
a  man ;  therefore  I  addresir  myself  to  you.  I 
would  not  wound  your  best  aSectioos^  but  I 
would  suggest  that  the  cfiuiiops  cherished  at 
seventeen  may  be  condwined  at  seyen  and 
twenty;  even  these  mountains  ,may  ohaiiige  to 
prison-walls  if  found  to  be  life's  boui^dary— 
That  flush  denies  the  imputatiouj  and  asserts 
your  devotion  to  your  early  benefactors ;  bu| 
mine  is  the  age  of  disenchantment  Walter ;  like 
you  I  once  thought  1  never  should  repent  of 
acting  upon  impulses  I  considered  meritorious ;. 
had  I  pondered  on  those  impulses  the  sterner 
sentiment  of  justice  would  have  detected  selfish- 
ness veiled  by  generosity/' 

I  struggled  to  give  my  thoughts  utterance^ 
but  a  stubborn  impediment  obstructed  their 
deliverance ;  I  could  only  falter^  ^^  Yoiji  mistake; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  generosity-«-I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  it  is  gratitude  to  firiends  which  dic^ 
tates  my  dedsion — none  but  the  kind  and  the 
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indulgent  oould  care  any  tbinf^  for  me  j-^-the 
world  has  no  friends  for  the  timorous  and 
deformed." 

^  Many  a  gentle  mind  dwells  in  deformed 
tabernacle/^  said  Madame  WaOenbeif^^^-'SUch 
as  yxm  are,  I  would  present  you  as  my  son  with- 
out a  blush  ;  but  remember  I  do  not  ui^  you 
to  this  world  from  which  you  are  at  present  so 
averse — I  would  only  provide  for  a  change  in 
your  opinions — Should  such  a  change  take 
place  and  Madame  Wallenberg  be  dead,  apply 
to  Baron  Derentsi — my  son  is  honorable  and 
high  minded — T^e  this  medallion;  Derentsi  will 
perceive  how  much  his  mother  valued  you^ 
when  she  made  you  the  depositary  of  a  memo- 
rial so  beloved.  Tour  sisters  need  not  know 
the  subject  of  our  conference ;  recollect  that  he 
who  would  preserve  a  secret  should  not  discover 
that  he  possesses  one/' — She  put  the  medallion 
into  my  hand,  and  turning  from  me  hastily 
summoned  Berga  and  my  uncle — I  was  not 
prepared  fur  her  abfupt — *  farewell,  farewell  1" 

My  heart  Was  swelling  with  a  host  of  sad 
adieus. — ^The  trio  were  slowly  and  separately 
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winding  down  the  little  footpath^  and  still  ar- 
ticulation was  impeded ;  I  could  only  wave  my 
hand^  while  Grace^  who  stood  beside  me  on  the 
threahold^aziog  after,  J^erga  and  her  mistress^ 
sobbingly  ejaculated — '^May  you  never  hide 
yourself  but  where  the  houseless  and  the  fitther- 
less  may  find  you !'' 


f  ■ 
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*'  While  as  I  rominata 
Oq  mj  untoward  f«te» 
Scarcely  aeem  I 
Alone  sufficiently, 
Black  thoughts  continually 
Crowding  my  pii?acy.*' 


I  returned  to  the  ruin  to  pore  over  my  tribula- 
tions. The  sombre  walls  were  suited  to  my 
tone  of  mind^  and  the  cawing  of  the  rooks 
trenched  less  upon  my  reveries  than  the  eupho- 
nious cackling  of  Quinilla.  The  old  oak  chamber 
was  abandoned  to  '  solitude  and  me' :  I  longed 
to  become  the  exclusive  tenant  of  its  loneliness^ 
to  turn  out  my  partner's  sleeping  furniture^  the 
couch  on  which  his  tender  limbs  had  rested, 
Us  toilet^shelf  of  noxious  lotions^  and  all  his 
trumpery  adornments.    Even  Fielding's  vallise 
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wa9  ao  unwelcome  earnest  of  its  ownei^s  prox- 
imity ;  it  augtired  a  farther  encroaGhment  upon 
my  settlement^  irksome  to  my  present  mood. 
I  groped  about  for  some  unnotieeable  corner^ 
in  which  I  might  pine  and  mope  to  my  con- 
tent^ and  at  length  necolleeted  that  .a  closet 
behind  the  minstrel's  throne  was  suitable  for 
my  purpose*  Marion  had  hidden  the  dilapi- 
daited  doorvich  a  canopy  of  laurel  boughs  and 
a  faded  ourUin  which  had  seized  for  drapery. 
This  inner  chamber  was  some  steps  above  the 
outier  room^  and  might  hate  been  a  cabinet  or 
oratory.  There  were  shelves  and  nicbes>  once 
filled  perhaps  with  folios  and  graven  images. 
My  entrance  put  to  flight  a  flock  of  crows 
which  l^d  been  coxofortably  roosting  on  the 
transverse  b^  of  a  loc^^bdie  near  the  roof^  for 
years  ;appropriated  by  the .  sable  brdod> .  asid 
blac^^  as  tbejir  own  poUsbed  Qoats«  The  ejected 
ba^Mik^oip  a^lppg  aAid^iuafyicnoak^-*^!  felt 
stricken,  by  a  vague  remcH^e  sit  iibua  mokstii^ 
their  aocient  donnitory-*^^  YjO  were  attached  to 
the  deserted  place/'  thought  I ;  ^^  tenants  bf 
time's  suffirage,  and  I  have  driven  ye  forth^  to 
nestle  beneath  imfamiUar  eaves*" 
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My  new  lodgement,  sfter  a  little  labour, 
looked'  pleasanter  thui  the  oak  chamber,  I 
removed  the  lumber  from  the-  niches,  and 
mounted  on  a  window->8eat  to  fling  it  into  the 
bay*  l^is  brought  about  tvro  notable  dis- 
coferies ;  a  bnl  vark  of  ivy  clingmg  to  the 
stone^hafted  oasement^  grappling  the  old  wall 
to  its  base  and  descendable  as  a  ladder  (  and  a 
crypt  in  the  windo^-^eat ;  the  latter  according 
to  the  Elizabethan  fashion  of  architectural 
anrangement  being  hollow,  with  hinges  to  the 
lid«  By  the  tough  fibres  of  the  ivy  I  could, 
riskless  of  neck  or  limb,  alight  upon  a  mole 
whidi  ramparted  the  South  side  of  the  ruin, 
and  thus  decamp  at  my  convenience^  without 
disturbing  the  toilet-orgies  of  IVToole.  The 
window-seat  would  conceal  my  diary  &c. 

I  now  drew  forth  the  medallion  and  pressed  my 
^ger  on  a  spring ;  it  opened,  and  disclosed  the 
portrait  of  a  female. — For  a  moment  I  imagined 
lliat  Marion  must  have  been  the  artistes  theme, 
but  a  dark  transparent  veil  overhanging  the 
brow  gave  a  gloomy  expression  to  the  counten- 
ance which  lessened  the  resemblance ;  still  it 
Wf^  strong  enough  to  bear  out  the  ccoiclusiou 
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tliat  the  features  were  Julia  Derent5i%  apd  it 
inftautly  occurred  to  me  that  the  Baioness  had 
chosen  this  iodirect  method  of  pre^^entipg  me 
vrith  mj  mother'a  "picture.  The  fioger  of  a 
master  artist  waa  disceroible^  one  ?rhp  had 
sketched  in  fancy  ere  he  touched  the  ivoiy^  the 
image  of  a  maid  foredoomed.  A  strange  horror 
crept  on  me ;  I  hastily  shut  the  ciuie^  and.  to 
detach  my  thoughts  from  the  portrait^  I  bc^a 
to  meditate  on  my  recent  interview  with  the 
Baroness* 

But  even  when  I  had  minuted  our  conversa* 
tion  in  my  note-hoqk  I  saw  no  clearer  trough 
the  mystery  which-  had  so  long  embarrassed  me. 
Coigectuxe  served  at  least  to  divert  the  grief 
wbicl^evei)  in  its  mitigated /ormi  I  dared  not 
subject  to  QuiniOa's  lidicule^  I  Jk>oked  around 
my  ropkery  n^ith,  the  elation  that  Sancho  might 
have  felt  i«hei^  lie  purveyed- ^ , Isle  of  Barata* 
riajT  intending  tp..adopj^  ,it  at|  -my.  chamber  of 
refuge  ui^i^  our  cqusin^  s^PH^d  bless  youi^g 
Sfmford  with  herself,  or  should,  return,  to  th^ 
BuUpclfs. .  F^xifi  contrast  w^b  Madame .  Wj^ 
le];U)erg  she .  was.  more  iptolemble.  than ,  ei^rer^ 
The,  n^ale.annoyanpe  wa^  quite  as,  insMpp^ftabk^ 
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and  rn*fle6ted'dn*  th^  scarcity  of'cc/ttage  rdbm 
^irti^^satisftiction,'  as  It  fiiiiifsWd'  trl  excuse  *fb^ 
iavbidtng  these  dtrpferiite  ton!acntdrsf.  ' '  ^  ' 
'  tt  was  not  tintil  1  had  made  fevcVy  .{ibsSble 
afrangtethent  for  cdcafjihig  Aightly  dolttsioh  Vifth 
OTVjdle'that  I  rebolWcte^d  the  departiire  tf 
Madtaie  Wallenberg,  ^trWcTi  ^^  put  Glttimtla 
hi  pd^es^iou  of  her  apaftmedt  at  the  coAi^, 
would  put  me  itf  porfiessibn  of  mhife.  This 
sequence,  ao  stupidly  overlooked,  dOhfotirrd^ 
me.  I  stared  around  my  safety-valve  ^itfi  an 
obtiise  sensation  of  regret.'  Heavy  footsteps 
approached ;  1  had  barely  presence  of  mihd  to 
replace  the  cartinn  wh^u  TiitoAore  0?TooIe 
Esquire,  was  heard  aposth>phi2iug  Ms  habSi-^ 
ments — ^*  You're  a  nice  piir  of  splatterdashea 
upon  my  conscience,  so  you  are!  after  the 
sousing  you  got  iti  that  eonfbtmded  pool-^His 
well  T  waiftn^  drowned  in  it  myself' for  good 
and  all! — CoulBn^t  those  girlk  tell' one  the 
stoned  were  slippery  ?  My  ptotaloous  d&hed 
into  the  bargain  ! — cost  one  pound  teil  without' 
the  buttons ;  and  where  the  plague  am  1  to  get 
another  pair? — Not  a  single  cheer  to  hang  um 
on !— Deuce  a  stay  Pll  stay  if  they  dcto^t  put 
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me  in  a  decent  room**-no,  nor  the  deuee  a  bit 
o'  me  will  for  all  the  weddings  in  the  world  )«^ 
Here's  a  pocrty  den  for  a  gentleman  to  dress 
inP' 

Thus  seeming  to  go  through  the  process  of 
his  toUet  he  kept  up  a  pathetic  gmmbling^ 
while  I^  astraddle  on  the  closet  window4edge, 
contemplated  the  venture  of  swiaging  down-t 
wards  hj  the  ivy.  As  I  paused  upon  die 
msitter^  a  boat,  ateered  by  Fielding  approadied 
the  mole.  Sanford  and  QuinllU  were  seated  in 
the  stem.  To  avoid  espial  I  drew  back;  the 
party  landed ;  Fielding  entered  the  ruin,  and 
the  lovers  strolled  arm  in  arm  along  the  mole. 
Thus  was  my  escape  through  the  window  ob« 
structed^  and  I  was  inconceivably  averse  from 
betraying  my  port  of  refuge  by  issuing  thniogb 
Iheeurtafin.  There  was  no  resource;  Iwsscom^ 
petted' to  overhear  the  sputteriogs  of  (yToole, 
now  however  intehmpted  by  the  vbice  c^  FiekU 
ing)  who  made  an  exclamation  and  laughed. 

''  You'd  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of  your 
mouth  WL  engage,  if  yon  flumped  in  cold  water 
up  to  the  knees  of  the  best  pair  of  trowsers 
you  had/'  said  (yToole— **  cost  ev^  stiver  of 
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one  pound  ten  shillings  besides  the  new  but- 
tons ! — If  I  put  on  my  peacli*coIored  shorts 
the  least  spot  o^  grace  will  bedivil  um  !'' 

''You  have  only  ten  minutes  to  make  up 
your  mind,"  said  Fielding :  ^  my  toilet  is  soon 
completed :  your  sister  requested  we  should 
not  be  late. 

''And  where MQuinilla?^'  growled  Theodore 
--^"  She  prooBsed  to  change  these  Hottentot 
dinner  hours^^How  crumjdcd  your  collar  looks ! 
— A  vallise  is  the  ruinatioD  o'  coats !  *' 

"  Miss  OToole  is  with  Sanford ;  they  wait 
for  us/* 

"  Sanford  !^^  shilly-shally  sfaabroon ! — How 
yellow  a  man  kK>ks- in  this  glass !  ^'tis  cracked 
iiithemiddle-^ho  shafnt  philander  withmy  aister 
though^ — You^re  a  bad  hand  at  brushing  «  coat 
my  good  fellow:  !*«<»why  you^U  ruin  the  iiap***caa 
he  make  a  fit  settlement  ?---4f  he  dares  to  say 
na^  by  the  blessiiig  o'  Moses  PU  moUify  him !'' 

'^Doyotl  bcdieve  tliat  he  means  to  many 
your  sister  ?*?    . 

^Mmei!  by  all  snanner  o'  manes!  I'll 
moUify  his  mmuM  if  he  don't  1— *Marry  her  !«^ 
Just  lend  me  the  loan  ^  your  •clothes-bnish«— - 
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Many  her! — what  else  does  ht  iiMtntf  PU 
philander  him !— There's  but  one  way  of  bow- 
ing to  Irishmen's  sisters — Marry  her--I  like 
that  iiideed ! — cotton  stockings  destroy  a  man's 
legs  i^w^U  teach  him  to  lave  off  bamboozling 
a  girl  o'  quality.'' 

^^You  had  better  make  haste/'  observed 
Fielding. 

'^  I  will  with  a  bludgeon  o'  black-'thom,  and 
so  you  may  tell  him^^where  the  plague  is  my 
knee-budcle ?*— make  haste? — to  be  sure  FIl 
midce  haste." 

^'  I  mean  to  your  dinner/'  said  Fielding, 

*'Just  stop  a  moment;  how  is  my  hair? 
ttitt  you  lend  me  a  white  pocket  handkerchief.^ 

They  departed :  I  rejoiced  that  nothing  had 
passed  which  might  have  compelled  me  to  shew 
myself;  they  had  made  no  allusion  to  me  or  to 
any  one  dear  to  me :  as  for  Quinillaj  she  was 
provided  I  found,  to  my  boundless  astonish* 
ment,  with  a  doughty  defender.  This  twig  of 
the  valiant  OTooles  rose  prodigiously  high  in 
my  estimate;  and  to  forward  the  oonsummii- 
tion  his  interference  with  Sanfoid  promised,  I 
to  remai|i  in  my  present  establish*' 
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mnt^  and  ]res^iii.bi9.&vor  iny  room  at  the 
cQt^age,    .. 

Tinie  bad  uueoiuiciQUBly  flown  $  U  yms  din- 
zjter  hourj/bMt  I  was  covered  with  cobweb  And 
du3t ;,  a  fliqjkeiiPg  jbonor  of  our  eonsia  and  the 
company  kept  hunger  at  baj;  the  famfly 
woi44.GiQnclude  I  had  remained  atihe  sheoling^ 
and  until  Grace's  supper  hour  I  had  plenty  of 
'  work  \a,  ajpraiiging  my  rootoy . 

The  curttQp  ha^  been  so  disposed  behind  tiie 
tbix)Qe,  that  no-  uascruciniaang  visitor  could' 
suspect  there  was  a  room  beyond  it.  i^  Hestoi^ 
ed  my  sleeping  mat  to  the  oak  oiiBmber^  'and 
a  Utde  XDb^re  exei;tion  inade  one  Lord  of  another 
library  n  it  ^nly  .5>r(mfed  books>  and  these  I 
qould  .procure  vfhile  .Qukiilla  was  pisrsmn'g  a 
q\^^9/rvy,i  mpi^  importont*  t  It  struck  me  that 
the  .actual'  nion^t^t  <>wal»  prbpitioos^^-^inner^ 
w/5»^ld,4ngage!fh^.CQit(ageparty-*  I  eoold  creep 
in:i^^;t)|estu4y'WJ^G^W|ftnd  ab&tmet  k  ttyme^ 
t^Ovivitiioptrdetedtiplfti-  This^adveBttnrerWa^ 
eqtejfe^ioiviiritli^^  !c|e)iiy^  the  ittifly  wte  at^ 
ts^Qod.fWiib  little.  idiffiOttl^rtlicre  WIS  ttone-'* 
qes8^;4brrifteAlA{r ^ace  ob  ttp-toe^I^ eould 
h«i|«^.|i»8r«h6^iftW^yy^wiheai(d>  iWfltkta  troi^^<yf 
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ancieviUy  the  clang  of  tongues  and  laughter  in 
the  adjoining  room  was  so  predominant.  I 
felt  indignant — How  could  my  sisters  join  in 
such  idle  mirth? — Was  Madame  Wallenbeiig 
so  soon  forgotten  ?  Fearful  of  detection  and 
impatient  to  escape  the  uncongenial  noise^  1 
stuffed  book  after  book  into  my  pocket. 

^  Where  on  earth  is  Walter  ?^'  cried  Quinilla, 
— **  noozled  in  some  cranny^  PU  engage— ^twill 
be  good  fun  to  ferret  him — ^we^U  ransack  his 
auger^holes  after  dinner^  Mr.  Sanford-^He'll 
redden  up  like  fire,  and  stare  at  us  like  any 
thing  ?' 

'^  Let  the  poor  boy  alon^''  exclaimed  my 
aunt. 

'^  Qh  !  Fm  resolved  to  find  him  out  and  qtu2 
him  dreadfully.  What  a  huny  his  old  lady- 
ship went  off  in !'' 

Here  her  voice  was  exalted  into  a  shriek  of 
laughter,  during  which,  having  finished  my 
lading,  I  stole  off. 

Myself  and  freight  were  safe  outside  the 
window  when  I  recollected  that  my  predous 
memoranda  were  in  my  sleeping^room — I  could 
not  ensure  their  hiding  place  i^ainst  Quinilla's 
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ransacking  propenaitj^  and  I  was  more  than 
ever  bent  on  aurrendering  my  apartment  to  her 
brother — ^The  hall  docnr  was  open;  our  little 
staircaae,  reached  by  a  single  step,  was  opposite  $ 
the  parlour,  alias  dining-room,  on  one  side;  the 
kkchenon  theother — Katy  was  frying  pancakes, 
the  perfume  of  which  was  all  I  could  r^ale  on, 
for  a  peep  informed  me  that  Katy^s  head-gear 
was  awry,  an  iudicative  sign  that  her  temper 
wanted  tuning — ^1  stole  upstairs,  (the  clang  of 
platea  protecting  me)  and  hastily  secured  my 
diary  and  inkhom — Quinny^s  scarlet  habit> 
pendent  from  my  hat-pin,  made  me  bounce  into 
the  landing ;  a  door  abruptly  (^ened ;  Marion^s 
head  was  put  forth,  and  Helen's  was  peep- 
ing ovor  Marion's  shoulder:  both  ihe  sweet 
faces  bore  the  trace  of  tears* 

"  ^Tis  Walter  V'  they  ejaculated. 

'' Hush,  hush !"  cried  I;  ''QuiniUa  will  be 
on  us.^ 

They  drew  me  into  their  little  chamber  and 
closed  the  door — ^^  We  feared  you  were  gone 
with  my  unde,"  said  Helen — I  questioned  her 
and  found  that  my  unde  had  determined  on 
accompanying  Madame  Wallenberg  to  the  place 
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of  embarkation ;  that  be^  hj^  alao^  bivsin^s  with 
hisegent  ia  Cork,  and  might  xiot.  return  for  t,W9 
or  three  weeks  ;  Slauveen  had  attended  h^« 

'^  And  why  are  you  not  at  dinner  }**  I  ei^- 
quired* 

'^  Dinner  !'^  echoed  Helen  i  ^'  we  are  too  fuU 
of  tears  to  eat — what  a  change  from  yesterday !" 

'^  The  hearts  of  the  whole  glen  ave  breaking 
for  the  Baroness/'  said  Marion. — "Kitty 
Driscol  has  been  here;  th^re  was  not  a  dry  eye 
at  the  feast ;  blind  Johnny  put  his  sharfs  into 
his  wallet. — Tis  too  much  Walter— the  Baron- 
ess to  leave  us  and  Quinilla  to  come  back  all  at 
once  ! — a  day^s  preparation  would  have  made 
us  more  resigned.*' 

^'And  those  young  men/'  said  Helen;  "1 
wish  she  had  not  brought  theo^ ;,  mirth^  when 
one  is  sad^  makes  one  feel  sadder.'^  . 

"  I  could  quarrel  with  the  sunshine/'  rejoined 
Marion — "  I  drove  away  the  birds. — Shall  we 
ever  be  bb  glad  as  we  were  yesterday  ?'' 

"  Madame  Wallenberg  may  visit  us  again/' 
said  Helen. 

"  And  Quinilla  may  marry  that  young  man/' 
said  Marion — "  although  Mn  Sanford  told  me," 
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she  oontinuedy  '^  that  but  for  his  friend  he 
would  iK>t  have  gone  back  to  Mrs.  Bulloek's. 
They  left  Qcdnilla  tfaere^  and  went  to  sketch 
the  Giant's  causeway ;  when  they  returned  to 
Cork  it  was  Mr.  Fiel^ng  who  thought  first  of 
our  cousin.  Then  they  got  acquainted  with 
that  foolish  Mr.  Theodore  OTV)ole,who  pefsua* 
ded  them  to  stay  for  the  Bullock  fancy-ball. 
Mr.  Sanford  said  his  escorting  Quinilla  to  the 
glen  tras  accidental — ^but  he  might  have  sidd 
that  to  hide  his  love  for  her ;  William  Driscol 
couldn^t  bear  to  let  the  people  know  he  was  in 
love  with  Kitty.^ 

^'  My  aunt  told  me  that  Quinilla  consulted 
her  this  morning  about  wedding  clothes/^  said 
Helen.  ^  Mr.  (^Toole  r^nains  to  give  away 
the  faride/^ 

^<  Oh !  don't  be  too  sanguine^  Helen — dis^ 
appointment  would  break  my  heart!**  cried 
Marion.  '^I  could  laugh  again^  I  thinks  if 
once  the  wedding-day  were  fi:xed.  '  We  were 
happy^  you  know^  even  without  Madame 
Wallenberg,  when  my  cousin  was  away." 

Helen's  information  somewhat  cheered  us. 
We  discoursed  on  the  probabilities  of  Quinilla'ei 

VOL.   I.  N 
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marriage  and  change  of  residence^  for  all  three 
decided  she  would  certainly  prefer  living 
near  the  Bullocks.  The  sisters  then  discussed 
the  pour  et  conire  of  Madame  Wallenberg's 
return,  Marion  gravely  suggesting  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Baron's  dying  soon,  and  promising 
to  ask  our  aunt  how  old  he  was. 

These  topics  duly  canvassed  we  found 
spirits  to  enter  on  more  trivial  matters ;  I  im^ 
parted  my  intention  of  resigning  my  chamber 
to  O^oole,  and  we  were  again  entering  on  the 
subject  of  our  hopes  when  my  aunt's  dinner 
peroration  sounded — ^*  Katy  take  away."  I 
hastily  embraced  my  sisters :  they  looked  so 
dejected  that  I  determined,  from  the  morrow 
out,  to  battle  with  my  selfishness,  to  give  up 
my  retreat  till  night*fall,  and  manfuUy  to  share 
with  them  the  brunt  of  day-long  clamour. 
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CHAPITER  I. 


**  For  still  she  sang  near  brae  and  bum, 
How  sweet's  the  lore  that  meets  return  1" 


A  week  passed  heavily —the  quiet  of  our  home 
was  gone ;  it  did  not  look  like  home. 

In  voluntarily  exposing  myself  to  the  arrows 
of  Quinilla,  I  thought  myself  more  valiant  than 
the  son  of  Peleus ;  but  1  longed  for  moonlight 
as  much  as  any  owl,  and  caught  myself^  the 
third  day,  while  yet  the  sun  was  in  meridian, 
instinctively  wending  to  the  ruin.  1  turned  my 
recreant  feet  and  performed  penance  by  offer- 
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ing  to  shew  Theodore  the  beauties  of  the  glen ; 
but  Theodore  had  little  taste  for  other  beauties 
than  his  own^  and  could  not^  for  the  tenderness 
he  bore  his  pantaloons^  and  hessian  boots, 
venture  them  through  copse  or  pebbly  rill :  he 
had,  besides,  a  paternal  care  for  his  complexion, 
and  eschewed  a  sun-beam  as  if  fraught  with 
pestilence.  His  prowess  consequently  dwindled 
in  my  estimate  to  a  mere  driblet.  Would  one 
so  careful  of  his  skin  abide  the  perforation  of  a 
bullet? — I  soon  discovered  that  he  thought  his 
cicerone  a  confounded  bore,  and  I  rejoiced 
thereat;  my  conscience  was  appeased;  the 
hours  I  would  have  squandered  on  him  for  my 
aunt's  sake,  were  now^  honestly,  my  own-^I 
spent  them  at  the  ruin. 

Quinilla,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  a  coup 
d*amour  affected  with  a  passion  for  the  beauties 
of  creation.  She,  who  had  once  been  as  tender 
of  apparel  as  her  brother,  now  trudged  '^  from 
mom  till  dewy  eve''  through  bog  and  ftirze* 
brake,  in  yellow  boots  and  pink  silk  stockings, 
careless  of  her  garments  as  if  they  grew  upon 
her  back  as  kindly  as  the  ram's  wool.  This 
was  Katy's  commentary — ^it  angered  Mrs.  Mul* 
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ligan,  iadeed,  to  see  the  fragments  of  the 
beaudful  book-musliQ  petticoat  floatiog  fix>m 
the  thorn  bushes,  and  the  elegant  lace  veil 
reduced  to  riddles. 

These  audible  complaints  might  be  esteemed 
impertinent  by  those  unadvised  of  Ireland's 
domestic  compact  of  immemorial  date  ;  ft  char- 
ter which  guarantees  freedom  of  tongue  to 
fosterers  and  factotums  of  every  grade ;  they 
would  rather  lose  their  perquisUis  than  their 
licence  to  bestow  advice  and  '^  a  bit  o'  their 
minds/'  upon  occasion*.    Frankness  is,  in  fact, 
the  staple  of  their  fidelity  ;  if  they  do  not  in* 
flict,  at  their  discretion,  remonstrance  or  re- 
proof^ they  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  you* 
They  will  keep  the  distance  measured  by  them- 
selves, inviolate— drive  them  half  an  inch  be- 
yond it,    and  you  lose  your  hold   on   their 
affections.  Katy  knew  her  privilege,  and  stretch- 
ed it  to  the  limit :    she  was  an  old  and  faithful 
servant,  a  family  fixture ;    she  counted  herself 
blood-relation  to  duinilla,  for  she  had  nursed 
her;    she  joined  my  aunt  in  thinking  her  a 
beauty,  and  destined  to  accomplish  a  grand 
match ;  therefore  she  condemned  this  waste  of 
B    3 
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muslin  and  Mechlin  on  a  tramping  picture-lad^ 
and  would  have  reckoned  it  a  thousand  shames 
to  have  withheld  her  commentaries. 

I,  on  the  contrary^  felt  a  real  respect  for  the 
young  artist  as  far  as  his  profession  went^ 
which  I  justly  ranked  among  the  nobler  call- 
ings. His  nomadic  life  was  only  a  proof  of  his 
enthusiasm.  Apelles  might  have  left  his  native 
isle  to  visit  ours^  had  he  but  dri^amed  of  its 
enchantments.  Thus  I  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
my  aunt^  and  to  vindicate  myself  for  encourag- 
ing Sanford^s  passion^  which  I  doubted  not 
led  him  daily  to  the  very  haunts  Quinilla  se- 
lected for  her  rambles.  I  used  to  watch  them 
from  my  eyrie,  rejoicing  in  their  budding 
loves.  Quinilla,  sometimes  indolently  languish- 
ing would  seize  on  Sanford's  arm ;  sometimes 
innocently  sportive  would  skip  hlce  a  young 
kid,  to  the  utter  dislocation  of  '^  the  beautiful 
book-muslin.^'  My  sisters,  forced  to  counte- 
nance these  appointments,  would  linger  far 
behind,  companions  of  the  sensitive  O'Toole, 
who  during  scorching  noon,  never  adventured 
his  complexion  beyond  the  sha(iy  covert  of  the 
headland.      In  rainy  weather  our  study  was 
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converted  into  a  reception  room^  and  every 
one  of  our  familiar  places  became  in  turn  de- 
secrated, for  duinilla  now  afflicted  us  with 
melody  !  displaying  her  terrible  proficiency  in 
ballad  and  bravura.  The  wilderness  where  we 
had  listened  to  the  wood-pigeon  resounded  to 
— **  Sweet's  the  love  that  meets  retium  ''—-our 
cousin's  voice^  perforating  a  thousand  brilliant 
passages,  would  glide  from  dulce  to  fortissimo, 
and  wake  the  echoes,  scare  the  pigs,  and  force 
the  very  frogs  to  leap  out  of  their  lurking  holes, 
as  it  rattled  forth  '^  Bright  chanticleer/' — I 
never  shall  forget  that  horrid  chanticleer.! 

Our  aunt  meantime,  stifling  her  own  doubts, 
intent  on  gratifying  duinilla,  and  deaf  to  Mrs. 
Mulligan's  misgivings,  would  task  the  skill 
of  her  factotum  to  vary  the  flavour  of  her 
standard  dishes ;  to  make  the  pork  and  chicken 
of  to^lay  unlike  the  chicken  and  pork  of  yes* 
terday:  there  were  no  supplemental  dainties 
to  be  had  within  a  dozen  miles — Mr.  Sanford 
muai  be  asked  to  dinner,  else  Gtuinilla  would 
be  wild;  and  though  the  dog-days  were  blaj^ 
ing  on  our  glen,  when  erst  cold  meat  and  salad 
would  suffice  us,  yet  frying  pan  and  spit,  now. 
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were  cheated  of  their  holiday,  and  (harder  nauage 
still,)  a  poor  old  dog  named  Breesthongh,  which 
turned  the  spit-wheel  (chain  jack  and  bottle 
jack  being  ytt  in  embryo,)—  I  had  a  compas- 
sion for  the  forlorn  turnspit,  and,  though  no 
painter,  I  could  make  a  graphic  sketch  of  that 
mute,  patient  servitor — he  was  a  lean    and 
liver- colored  animal,  long  backed  and  short 
upon  his  kgs,  the  only  sentient  thing  in  our 
establishment  imkindly  forced  to  labour.    He 
would  erect  himself  upon  hia  meagre  haunches, 
fix  his  disconsolate  round  eyes  on  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan, and  wag  his  paws  imploringly.    We  used 
to  intercede  for  him  with  tears,  when  skulking 
ih>m  the  ominous  fowl  or  joint  which  Katy 
had  just  spitted,  he  would  take  shelter  between 
any  legs  that  would  protect  1mA,  looking  so 
piteous  at  the  prospect  of  his  diurnal  motion. 
But  Katy  was  an  obdurate  task-mistress — she 
would  seize  poor  Breesthough  by  the  nape, 
can  him  deluding  thi^f  and  humbugger,  con- 
tend  that  he  only  wanted  to  be  coaxed,  that 
he  had  a  liking  for  his  wheel — He  had  I  think 
the  same  affection  for  it  that  Ixion  had  for  his^ 
— It  roused  my  ire  to  see  poor  Breesthjough^ 
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holiday  curtailed  by  our  unseasonable  visitors 
— Philosophers  may  laugh  when  I  confess  that 
the  melancholy  whine  which  accompanied  his 
noontide  whirl  has  often  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyes— I  one  day  thrust  Pug  into  his 
place,  at  risk  of  being  bitten,  and  hid  poor 
Breesthough  in  the  hay-lofl,  Mrs*  Mulligan 
was  furious,  for  Pug  resigned  his  situation,  and 
the  meat  was  spoiled. 

Another  grievance  at  this  season  remains  to 
be  recorded.  1  was  obliged  to  fill  my  uncle's 
post  at  dinner,  and  help  the  company,  an  office 
unsuitable  to  me  as  that  of  turnspit  to  Pug. 
I  had  to  bear  the  add  of  Quinilla's  sulks, 
which  feU  upou  my  carviog,  when  S«nford  di^ 
appointed  her  ;  and  the  sallies  of  her  pbstrepe- 
roua  humour  when  she  thought  herself  adored. 
Sometimes,  in  these  latter  qases,  she  wpuld, 
mdto  voce,  repeat  to  vxe  his  whispered  flatteries. 
— I  once  expressed  my  wonder  that  while  he 
spoke  to  her,  he  looked  at  Marion — Quinilla 
said,  that  was  the  deUcate  artifice  of  Iqve,  and 
I  believed  her. 

Sanford^  meanwhile,  made  fiiends  on  all 
aides ;  he  was  free  of  every  cabin  in  the  0ei^ 
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his  light  and  fascinating  audacity  had  introduced 
him. — ^With  Marion's  protegis  he  was  particu- 
larly a  favorite.     Bill  Driscol  liked  him  for  hia 
genteel  behaviour  in   dancing  with  his   wife. 
Blind  Johnny  listened  with  less  pleasure  to  his 
pipes  than  to  Sanford's  rattle.    The  iniknt  beg- 
gars knew  whom  to  follow  for  a  silver  half- 
penny ;  even  Katy  Mulligan  accorded  him  her 
patronage  from  the  moment  she  discovered  that 
he  threw  away  his  money  like  a  gentleman^  a 
sure  sigD^  she  said,   be  had  a  plenty. — My  aunt 
thought  otherwise^  that  light  money  leaves  the 
pocket  and  heavy  money  fixes  there — still  she 
liked  Sanford^  and  but  for^  now  and  then^  a 
grumble  at  Fitsgerald's  absence^  her  good  hu- 
mour was  abundant  as  her  hospitality — My 
aisterSj  too^  tired  of  (VToole's  conceit  and  coarse- 
ness^   would  resign  him    to  the  shades  and 
willingly  accept  the  escort  of  their  future  cousin^ 
as  Quinilla  called  the  lively  artist. 

But  there  was  one  whom  Sanford  never  could 
propitiate —  Grace  McQuillan.  Her  keen  brown 
eye  would  steadily  take  note  of  him^  but  never 
twinkle  with  a  kind  regard ;  her  curtsy  was  un- 
graciously accorded^  and  to  his  friendly  banter 
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she  would  oppose  a  gravity  most  disconcerting. 
She  was  oftener  at  the  cottage  now  than  here- 
tofore^ but  her  sparkling  countenance  was  over- 
cast. When  Mrs.  Mulligan  would  brag  of 
Miss  O^oole's  good  fortune  in  marrying  a  man 
who  made  a  power  of  money  with  nothing  but 
a  little  brush  and  a  black  lead  skiver,  Grrace 
would  come  in  at  every  pause  with  an  emphatic 
humph! — •^Tis  fhrowing  cold  water  on  the 
match,^  said  Katy^  '^  like  blowing  a  fire  with 
a  broken-winded  bellows/^ 

All  this  time  Fielding  seemed  neglectful  or 
neglected  :  he  seldom  visited  the  cottage^  and 
when  he  did  he  was  formal,  absent,  and  embar- 
rassed— He  was  as  niggardly  of  words  as  I  was^ 
and  even  with  Sanford  was  laconic  and  reserved. 
One  day  my  aunt  remarking  on  his  diffidence 
drew  the  following  corollaries — that  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  a^/ree  and  easy  as  his  friend  he 
must  be  poorer;  this  would  account  for  his 
glum  looks  and  his  distantial  conduct — Quinil- 
la  had  declared  that  his  attentions  to  herself 
were  quite  distressing,  until  she  plainly  told 
him  that  her  heart  was  given  to  another — fhis 
would  account  for  his  low  spirits — "And  so 
B  5 
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Walter/*  went  on  my  aunt,  ^  the  poor  fellow  is 
greatly  to  be  pitied  yoa  know :  they  teD  me  he 
shares  your  apartment  at  the  ruin— a  conveni- 
ent thing  for  him. — I  begged  Katy  to  fit  it  up 
with  all  that  we  can  spare  to  make  him  com- 
fortable.— Give. the  creature  a  shelf  in  your 
clothes-press;  his  things  are  huddled  into  a 
valUse  my  brother  says — and  Walter,  do  tell 
him  that  his  dining  here  makes  no  difierence ; 
the  dumb  waiter  answers  for  Slauveen  ;  Katy 
doesn't  mind  another  plate  or  two,  and  the 
table  set  for  seven  will  hold  eight.*^ 

It  was  true  that  Fielding  had  continued  to 
share  my  sleeping-chamb^  at  the  ruin,  although 
his  friend's  head  quarters  were  some  miles  off. 
I  could  not  help  observing  that  for  fellow  travel- 
lers they  were  unaccountably  dissevered,  unless 
indeed  the  cause  could  be  discovered  in  their 
rivalry;  but  my  musings  on  this  source  of 
variance  always  concluded  with  my  wondering 
how  the  rest  of  mankind  should  difier  so  widely 
from  myself  in  opinion  of  Quinilla. 

I  had  met  my  fellow-lodger  frequently  upon 
the  causeway,  or  wandering  along  the  mole. 
Though  joint  tenants  of  the  old  oak  chamber 
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we  did  not  warm  into  intimacy — civil  but  silent 
^o^partners.  He  seemed  like  myself  to  have  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  long  sentences.  Thus  our 
acquaintanceship  did  not  ripen  kindly;  nay^ 
having  reached  to  exchange  of  opinion  on  the 
weather^  it  seemed  frost-nipped.  But  my  aunt 
had  now  eonvinoed  me  he  was  poor,  and  crossed 
in  love.  I  would  try  to  gloss  the  manner  of 
her  invitation.  He  was  slow  in  receiving  my 
advances,  yet  I  persisted :  '^  His  pride/'  thought 
I,  ^^  only  seeks  to  ward  off  obligations  which  he 
thinks  derogatoxy." — I  grew  animated,,  and  my 
tongue  nobly  seconded  my  earnestness. 

Fielding  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise,  as  if 
he  had  all  at  once  discovered  in  me  the  type  of 
something  rational. — Be  it  as  it  may,  from  thai 
hour  we  were  friends,  and  at  times  X  have 
thought  that  all  the  sorrows  of  my  after-years 
were  counter-balanced  by  the  friendship  of  such 
a  man. 

He  was  the  disciple  of  a  new  philosophy — new 
at  least  to  me. — Instead  of  interpreting  nature, 
like  my  imaginative  theorists,  by  devising 
causes  consonant  with  their  own  conclusions, 
he  exercised  his  reason  in  discovering  those 
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causes,  imd  in  establishing  their  results.-*-] 
predominant  characteristic  was  an  independent^ 
inquisitive,  and  penetrating  sagacity,  which  led 
him  to  enquire  minutely  and  boldly  to  decide-^ 
His  wisdom  was  practical,  operating  to  search 
out  truth  and  recommend  it ;  to  investigate  the 
subtle  element  of  mind,  and  to  prove  the  luuv 
monious  adjustment  of  what  is  changeable  and 
unchangeable  in  our  inhere  of  action^-— His  cool 
and  resolute  oouroge  enaUed  him  to  combat  a 
susceptibility,  tremblingly  alive ;  to  withstand 
the  sharpest  trials ;  to  grapple  with  prejudice, 
assert  the  right,  and  fearlessly  reject  the  fidse-^ 
His  doctrine  tended  to  raise  the  spirit  to  a 
cslm  supremacy  above  extanal  influences,  and 
tCb  wield  its  resources  as  agents  in  the  service 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  His  morality  was 
as  practical  as  his  wisdom ;  it  was  tried  by  the 
more  exalted  tests,  not  caught  at  random  fit>m 
speculative  principles. — Like  the  features  of  his 
countenance,  the  features  of  his  mind  were  of 
the  noble  rather  than  of  the  captivating  stamp ; 
in  neither  could  you  discover  a  trail  to  favor 
weakness  or  to  palliate  hypocrisy. 
These  observations  of  Fielding's  character 
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were  aot  hastily  made — they  iffe  the  result  of 
long  experience ;  during  our  early  fellowship 
I  could  not  discriminate  between  learning  and 
wisdom;  I  was  too  ignorant  and  bigoted  to 
give  up  my  crude  opinions  and  old  theorists, 
and  enter  on  the  preliminary  course  of  study 
Fielding  advised  me  to  pursue. — It  would  be 
the  lidiour  of  a  life^  I  thought^  to  acquire  even 
the  rudiments  of  his  system :  I  hogged  the 
dear  old  folios^  my  new  counsellor  would  have 
banished^  or  at  least  suspended  ;  and  promised 
them  etenial  constancy — We  difiered  however 
without  disputing ;  our  friendly  controversies 
were  the  fruits  of  our  oacreasing  intimacy. 
My  comrage  in  making  a  bcdd  stroke  to  over* 
come  a  poor^  proud  man's  fastidious  scruples^ 
was  rewarded ;  the  eighth  place  at  table  was 
filled  by  Fielding^  and  although  the  broths 
artists  eyed  each  other  at  the  first  rencounter 
very  like  suspicious  rivals^  yet  their  aspect  was 
in  no  way  threatening^  nay  Sanford''s  handsome 
face  lost  in  a  moment  all  trace  of  discomposure^ 
softening  into  an  expression  of  arch  defiance^ 
consistent  with  the  exultation  of  a  Succeeftll 
candidate. 
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Helen  had  been  present  \rhen  my  aunt  ex- 
pressed her  surmises  of  Fielding's  poverty,  and 
had  added  an  energetic  ''  Do  Walter  persuade 
the  poor  man  to  join  us  at  dinner.*^  The  shrink- 
ing, girlish,  reserve  which,  combining  with  her 
grief  for  Madame  Widlenberg,  had  made  my 
sister  almost  mute  in  the  company  of  Sanford 
and  OToole,  was  dispelled  by  compassion  for 
the  dejected  stranger.  Those  slight  unostenta- 
tious services  whidi  only  the  refined  can  esti- 
mate were  tendered  by  Helen  to  the  humbler « 
guest ;  the  dumb  waiter  stood  beside  her,  and 
Fielding  was  more  scrupulously  served  than 
any  one ;  yet  her  kindness  was  so  modestly 
put  fortii  thaft  it  required  a  taot  as  delicate  as 
her  own  to  comprehend  it.  Quinilla,  hitherto, 
had  been  seated  between  me  and  Sanford, 
O'Toole  between  my  sisters,  but,  on  the  day  of 
Fielding's  re*appearanoe  at  our  board  Sanford^ 
by  some  shuffling,  contrived  to  displace  Theo- 
dore, who  clucked  and  sputtered  on  finding 
himself  '^  hindered  &  dividing  the  girU.''  I  suffer- 
ed innocently  for  this  change-sides — QuiniUa's 
\isage  glowed  like  a  setting*sun ;  she  let  loose 
two  worlds  of  words  upon  my  awkward  carving 
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-^I  grew  nervoiM,  spilled  the  grtvy,  and  bj  a 
luckleM  slip  of  my  fork  sent  a  omckliiig  of  roast 
pork  into  our  oouiin's  lap. — Hev  dres3  was 
spoiled! — a  lavender  pc^^Un^-and  her  dismay 
was  horrible !  1  had  a  great  mind  to  run  off- 
Marion  made  bad  worse  by  a  sly  laugh,  at 
which  I  almost  fainted.  The  doud  upon 
Quinilla's  brow  was  charged.  My  aunt  called 
out  for  Katy  and  cold  water. — Hiere  was  anap- 
palling  suspension  of  my  cousin's  breath :  she 
glared  upon  the  craclding,  voioekss  I 

*'  What  lovely  equanimity  1''  cried  Sanford^^ 
'^  admirable ! — to  look  so  unruffled,  on  so  try- 
ing a  catastrophe !''— He  threw. his  handker- 
chief on  the  erratic  crackling  and  Aung  both 
out  of  the  window.-*^  A  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance/' he  continued,  coolly  resuming  his 
seat>  ^  who  was  lAout  to  put  on  matrimonial 
shackles,,  tried  the  temper  of  his  mistress  by 
an  arHfiekd  accident  of  this  kind— the  lady 
rated  him  as  if  they  had  been  married  for  a 
month — she  lost  her  lover  and  her  dress ;  my 
.friend  ia  still  a  bachelor." 

*^  And  served  her  right/'  ecxlaimed  Quinilla 
-*-^<  She  must  have  been  a  mean-spirited  irri- 
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table  creature ! — ^No  woman  with  an  atom  of 
dignity  would  lose  her  temper  for  such  trifles ! 
— The:y  dear^  do  you  remember  the  butter>boat 
that  Dionysius  Bullock  upset  upon  my  ball- 
dress  ? — I  was  as  cool  then  as  I  am  now. — 
Don't  fatigue  yourself  Helen;  the  skirt  is 
ruined^  but  what  harm ! — There,  there^  youV 
rub  it  into  a  hole — Is  that  a  spot  upon  the 
flounce  too  !'^ — She  laughed — I  thought  it  was 
the  oddest  laugh  ! 

*'  Well,^'  cried  my  aunt^  *'  1  give  you  credit 
sister ;  ^'  I  never  saw  you  bear  vexations  of  the 
kind  so  well  before. — ^Tum  the  breadth  bottom 
upwards. — Eat  your  dinner  Walter. — Mr.  San-> 
ford  did  you  intend  to  throw  your  pocket 
handkerchief  out  of  the  window  ? — ^was  that  an 
artificial  accident  V* 

^  Hang  your  accidents  of  all  sorts,  natural 
and  unnatural/^  cried  (yToole-**^  I  hate  uiii— 
Wasn't  that  apoorty  accident  that  spoiled  my 
purple  pantaloons  if  ^ou  plase  I  You  remem* 
ber  Fielding  the  last  time  that  you  dined  here, 
when  T  put  on  my  peach-blossoms,  and  you 
and  Sanford  had  the  row. — We  thought  you'd 
never  come  again  ?* 
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'*  lie  took  wit  in  his  anger,  you  perceive/* 
exclaimed  Quinilla,  pertly. 

It  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  had,  that 
the  rivals  had  actually  quarrelled. 

^*  I  assure  you/'  she  resumed,  "  I  consider 
it  very  ungenteel  behaviour  of  you,  Mr.  Field- 
ing, to  worry  Mr.  Sanford  so.  If  you  are  eager 
to  be  off,  can't  you  go  ?  Mr.  Sanford  is  not 
tired  of  us  yet  V  She  cast  a  knowing  glance 
at  the  handsome  artist. 

"  There  are  some  features  of  this  glen  I 
would  wish  to  impress  upon  my  mind  ine&ce- 
ably,''  said  Sanford;  *^  therefore  I  re- 
main.'' 

He  looked  so  full  at  Marion  that  one  might 
have  suspected  it  was  her  features  he  alluded 
to. 

^*  Is  it  the  goblin's  pass,  or  the  petrified 
flood  you  mean  ?"  said  Marion,  eagerly ;  '^  or 
is  it  that  grand  view  which  comes  upon  you 
all  at  once  when  you  round  O'SuIlivan's  crag  ? 
Or  is  it  that  rock  above  the  fall  where  we 
gathered  those  heaths  and  sea  pinks  ?" — ^he 
pointed  to  a  bush  of  flowers,  redolent  and  va- 
riegatec^  whioh  hid  the  parlour  grate. 
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^'  I  have  made  a  sketch  of  what  has  so  en- 
chanted me/'  said  Sanford^  carelessly ;  *'  you 
shall  see  it.^ 

"  And  you  do  think  Ireland  beautiful  ?'  said 
Marion. 

'^  What  a  fool  you  are  I''  exclaimed  OToole 
-*"  How  should  ycu  know  any  thing  of  Ire- 
land?— Why  you  never  shewed  your  nose 
beyond  this  out  o^  the  way  hole  ! — God  help 
your  head  1  wait  till  you  see  Rathcormac^  an4 
the  Bog  of  Allan^  then  you  may  talk  V 

^^  Th^  bog  of  Allan  suits  your  poetic  inspira- 
tions/^ said  Sanford^  ^^  but  I  have  only  com- 
mon-place ideas. — Where,  Miss  Fitz^ra^d  is, 
to  me  appears  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Ire- 
land, or  any  other  land.'' 

My  aunt  laughed,  ^^  I  am  so  used  to  hear  the 
children  called  MaricKi  and  Helen^  that  I  could 
not  at  first  make  out  who  you  meant  by  Miss 
Fitzgerald." 

"  Children  r  cried  OToole—"  thafs  too 
much  upon  the  brogue  !  what  babes  they  are ! — 
why  Walter  is  going  on  seventeen,  and  he's  the 
youngest,  isn't  he  ?*' 

^^  To  be  suye,"  repUed  my  aunt  5  "  younger 
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than  liis   sisters  by  a  year  or  two — sixteen^ 
years  younger  than  Quinilla.'' 

Theodore  gave  out  so  extraordinary  a  whis- 
tle that  every  body  started. 

'^You  are  a  little  out  in  your  reckoning 
sfster^^  said  our  cousin^  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  a  modest  deduction  of  at  least 
six  years  from  her  experience. 

^  Let  me  see/'  pursued    my    unconscious 
aunt — *'  this  is   the  year  one  thousand  eight 
*  hundred     and     fourteen ;      you     were    born 
in—" 

*^The  room  is  very  hot;  Vm  suflbcated;'' 
said  Quinilla. 

"Then  we'll  leave  it/'  said  my  aunt. 
'^Walter,  say  grace.*' 

Quinilla  led  the  way  into  the  study,  appa* 
rently  so  exhausted  that  she  was  obliged  to 
grasp  at  Sanford's  arm. 

I  had  scarcely  entered  our  little  library  since 
the  memorable  wedding-day,  when  I  had  read 
Antigone  to  Madame  Wallenberg.  The  book 
lay  open  at  the  page  which  had  caDed  forth 
my  aunt's  reprehensory  ejaculation.  Marion 
approached— «'' Ah !  that  was  the  last   thing 
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you  read  to  Madame  Wallenberg ;"  she  sighed 
profoundly — ''  shall  we  be  as  happy  as  before 
we  knew  the  Baroness — when  our  cousin  goes  ? 
do  you  think  we  shall  ?** 

<^  A  difficult  question  to  resolve,"  I  answered. 

^"  /  cannot  divine  how  we  shall  feel  when  all 
these  noisy  people  go/'  continued  Marion; 
"  there  are  but  four,  and  yet  they  seem  four 
hundred,  Mr.  Sanford  may  make  Quinilla  as 
good  a  husband  as  William  Driscol  makes  hia 
wife,  so  'tis  no  great  harm  to  wish  that  they  * 
were  married.'* 

**  William  Driscol,'*  I  repeated  \  '^  di4  you 
observe  the  progress  of  that  courtship?" 

^^  Surely  did  we.  Kitty  used  to  assist  Heleu 
and  me  to  teach  our  little  weavers ;  William 
was  always  lurking  near  the  ruin ;  Kitty  held 
back^  as  if  wishing  to  avoid  him." 

'^  And  do  you  think  this  love-afiair  resembles 
that }"  I  anxiously  enquired. 

'^  Marion  mused  awhile,  and  cas^  a  side 
glance  round.  Helen  and  Fielding  were  in 
deep  discussion :  Sanford  was  hemmed  up  in  a 
comer  guarded  by  Quinilla,  who  was  pouring 
on  her  lover  a  flood  of  beautiful  ^deas.    ^'  Efo 
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you  think  this  love  affair  resembles  that?**  I 
repeated. 

"  Exactly/'  whispered  Marion  ;  "  only  that 
it  is  Quinilla  who  plays  the  part  of  William 
Driscol.  I  wish  she  would  fix  the  wedding 
day,  for  I  feel  at  times  so  unaccountably  low- 
spirited.  I  would  give  any  thing  to  wake  one 
morning  and  find  they  were  all  gone.'* 

"  So  would  I ;  but  Marion,  do  you  think 
Quinilla  is  secure  of  Sanford's  affection  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  quite ;  she  told  my  aunt  he  worried 
her  to  death  with  love,  and  squeezed  her  hand  ; 
/  don't  think  much  of  that  however,  for  he 
squeezed  mine  one  day— ^he  hurt  me,  and  I 
told  him  so ;  but  then  he  makes  auch  speeches. 
She  repeats  them  all  to  Helen/' 

"  Do  you  think  Sanford  arriable ?"  said  I. 

"  Every  body  thinks  him  bo — don't  you? — 
He  bought  a  flag  for  Johnny's  pipes — he  gave 
WilUam  fishing-tackle  for  his  boat — the  chil- 
dren are  all  alive  with  joy  when  they  meet  him. 
And  who  was  it  that  turned  Quinilla*s  rage  from 
you  to-day  ?  The  only  creature  he  seems  cross 
to,  is  that  spiteful  pug ;  he  flung  it  heels  over 
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head  into  the  duck  pond  because  it  snapped  at 
me/'  • 


"  Yet  pug  is  Quinilla's  pet/'  said  I ;  "he 
should  love  the  dog  f<H'  her  sake/' 

"  I  love  Grace,"  retorted  Marion ;  "  yet  I 
dislike  her  cat/' 

"  Were  you  present  when  Sanford  quarrelled 
with  his  friend  ?" 

"  No — Quinilla  said  it  was  from  jealousy/* 

"  And  what  would  you  infer  from  Sanford's 
jealousy,  Marion  ?" 

^^  That  which  we  all  wi^h  for,"  she  replied. 
"  Unless  Quinilla  marry  we  shall  never  get  rid 
of  her  entirely.  Hush!  Mr.  Sanford  has  es- 
caped ;  he  will  join  us  in  a  moment." 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  enquiring  how  she 
had  divined  that  Sanford  would  join  us  in  a 
moment. 
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CHAPTER  It. 


*'  Haunt  of  my  cbildhlood  art  thou  still  as  fair 
Aawhen  1  wandered  through  each  green  recess? 
Still  does  the  soft  breezd^  with  his  idle  breath. 
Stirring  at  once  a  thousand  twinkling  leaves. 
Utter  neglected  music  ?^ 


These  retrospective  sketches  of  my  early  past 
have  often  proved  emollients  to  the  rough 
griefs  of  maturer  years.  I  look  through  gloomy 
passages  heartless  and  discouraged^  imtil  some 
record  of  days  green  and  balmy  meets  my  eye 
— a  sun-ray  striking  unexpectedly  through  a 
dungeon  grating.  Oh^  wise  philosopher^  who 
reckoned  remembrances  of  childhood  among 
wholesome  things  ! 
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From  the  incubus  pressure  of  the  toga  virilis 
I  transport  myself  into  my  light  jane  jacket, 
and  twozkj  as  Quinny  called  it,  into  each  cranny 
of  my  boyish  haunts.     Even  the  recollected 
sorrows  of  those  '^  merry  days  when  we  were 
young*'  are  fever-cooling— soft  showers,  which 
refresh  the  flowers  and  brighten  up  the  fields. 
The  waves  of  thought,  flow  smoothly  on,  bear- 
ing me,  joyous,  to  that  blithe  age  when  I  began 
to  recollect.     I  betake  myself  with  new  vigor 
to  my  desk  whenever  one  of  these  welcome  in- 
terludes comes  forward. — ^This  blotted  note- 
leaf,  peeping  from  larger  sheets,  represents  me 
debating  with  Fielding  in  the  old  oak  chamber, 
opposing  a  school-boy's  logic  to  his  acute,  in- 
ductive reasoning.     I  felt  the  superiority  of  his 
principles,  but  I  obstinately  repelled  convic- 
tion, and   adhered   to  that  philosophy  which, 
instead  of  studying  nature,  was  satbfied  to 
guess  at  it. 

Yet  no  unkindly  feeling  was  excited  by  our 
differences.  With  Fielding  my  prejudices  and 
weaknesses  were  added  causes  for  interest  and 
compassion ;  while  I,  secretly  impressed  with 
reverence  for  his  genius,  denied  his  proposi- 
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lions,  partly  from  indolence^  and  partly  from 
attachment  to  the  far-fetches  in  which  I  had 
been  disciplined. 

But  there  was  one  among  us  who  seemed 
his  twin  spirit^  the  substratum  of  whose  mind 
appeared  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
Helenas  intellect  was  expansive  4  there  was  a 
spring  and  energy  about  her,  indepressible ; 
and  a  clearness  of  conception  by  which  she 
quickly  recognized  as  beautiful  and  convincing, 
the  mental  expositions  of  our  new  acquaint- 
ance. Her  countenance  glowed  with  animation 
when  Fielding  would  revive  before  her^  our 
unequal  contests.  Kindling  with  his  theme  he 
would  leave  me  to  my  crudities^  and  enter  on 
the  harmonies  of  nature.  The  various  aspects 
of  the  external  worlds  the  various  aspects  of 
the  human  mind^  their  accordance  with  each 
other  and  with  beneficeni  arrangement^  became 
to  Helen  gradually  intelligible ;  her  course  of 
reading  had  been  wholesomer  than  mine^  and 
had  better  schooled  her  for  the  admission  of 
truth.  There  was  no  egotism  of  preconceived 
opinion  to  mystify  the  light  of  reason^  neither 
was  there  ilny  educational  frippery,  misnamed 

VOL.   II.  c 
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accomplislimeiit^  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
good  sense.  At  first  she  was  merely  an  atten- 
tive listener^  attentive  through  anxiety  to  pre* 
vent  the  humble  stranger  from  feeling  himself 
overlooked;  but  she  soon  became  a  questioner^ 
and  succeeding  days  strengthened  her  faith  in 
our  philosopher. 

Fielding's  moral  doctrine  exhibited  in  all  its 
phases  perfect  symmetry :  in  its  application  he 
evinced  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. — 
Pure  enjoyment  was  derivable  firom  the  due 
exercise  of  our  higher  faculties;  the  lower^ 
when  discreetly  used^  stimulated  the  nobler, 
and  contributed  also  their  meed  of  minor  satis- 
fiu^ions.  Our  vices  were  ordained  to  be  de- 
structive of  oturselves,  our  virtues  the  sources 
of  internal  peace*  To  err  morally  was  to  court 
remorse,  more  or  less  pungent  according  to  the 
nature  of  our  sentiments ;  to  transgress  physi- 
cally was  to  incur  penalties  proportioned  to  the 
infraction  of  those  invariable  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  guided  and  sustained.  Thus  even 
prudence  or  expediency  was  made  to  subserve 
a  high-toned  morality,  an  exalted  and  unshake^* 
able  belief  in  the  beneficence  of  the  almighty 
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Legislator.  The  accordance  of  this  divine  go- 
▼emment  with  those  exalted  precepts^  was 
pointed  out,  in  which  the  humblest  yet  the 
ablest  teacher  appeals  to  our  nobler  principles 
Against  the  tyranny  of  self-love,  avarice,  and 
hypocrisy ;  thus  demonstrating  the  capability  of 
man  to  render  these  distempered  passions  sub- 
ordinate to  his  higher  attributes.  Submission 
was  enjoined  to  dispensations  which,  fallaci- 
ously considered,  might  appear  irreconcilable 
with  benevolence,  and  obedience  was  prescribed 
to  those  natural  laws  whose  operations  no  en- 
treaty can  suspend.  Ignorance  was  no  plea  for 
the  infringement  of  such  ordinances ;  innocence 
could  not  mitigate  the  punishment  annexed: 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth  which  had  established 
*  they  were  good'  and  therefore  irreversible. 
Thus  was  the  study  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
edicts  on  whose  observance  a  futurity  of  pain 
or  satisfaction  hangs,  imperative.  We  were 
not  to  question  the  will  of  the  great  Designer, 
as  manifested  in  such  appointments ;  we  were 
patiently  to  conform  to  His  decrees.  Death, 
the  decay  of  faculties,  their  failure  when  abused, 
evils  hereditary  or  inherent,  were  the  conse- 
t  2 
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quences  of  a  state  of  being  in  inrhich  we 
should  progress^  until  the  ends  of  Omnipotence 
were  accomplished. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  our  little 
household  whose  unpresumptuous^  plain  good 
sense  had  predisposed  her  to  the  views  of  this 
genuine  philanthropist.  My  aunf  s  stocking- 
needle  remained  suspended  while  Fielding 
spoke.  At  first  her  honest  countenance  was 
only  significant  of  wonder  that  her  poor  guest 
and  his  embarrassment  should  have  parted 
company.  The  matter  must  be  next  to  inspi- 
ration^  she  protested,  that  could  thus  have 
loosed  his  tongue.  She  regarded  him  with 
that  sort  of  dread  Warlocks  are  supposed  to 
have  created>  an  open-mouthed  ambiguous 
stare ;  but  her  features  after  a  time  would  re- 
lax into  profound  attention,  interrupted  by 
commendatory  phrases  fashioned  in  her  homely 
style — ^  to  b^  sure — I  said  so  myself  a  thousand 
times — goodness  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  pru- 
dence— ^there's  one  infliction  for  breach  of  the 
commandments,  another  for  offences  against 
common  sense — a  man  may  be  an  honest  man 
yet  break  his  neck — ^the  vilest  rogue  on  earth 
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maj  have  the  sense  to  keep  upon  the  safety 
side — ^if  people  run  their  noses  into  ruin  with 
their  eyes  wide  open^  be  they  ever  so  pious^ 
they  must  reap  the  consequences;  but  let 
them  lay  it  to  their  own  misconduct,  not  to 
Providence — I  always  thought  it  downright 
arrogant^  for  vain^  self-righteous  mortals  to  pre- 
tend, that  the  punishment  of  rashness  is  a 
measure  of  divine  grace  to  their  conceited 
selves,  and  a  just  judgment  upon  those  they 
think  less  worthy  of  such  chastening  favors — 
who  made  them  judges  in  a  christian-land  ? — 
all  very  well  among  the  Pharisees/ 

^^Tou  speak  with  reference  to  the  conse- 
quences of  our  known  transgressions/'  observed 
Helen,  who,  with  myself  and  aunt,  formed  the 
audience  of  our  lecturer  one  memorable  mor- 
ning ;  ''  but  surely  there  are  unavoidable  evils — 
may  not  such  calamities,  Mr*  Fielding,  become 
beneficial  as  correctives,  to  ameliorate  the  spirit 
of  the  sufferer  and  lead  the  mind  to  Heaven  ?" 

^'  Every  misfortune,  submissively  interpreted, 
may  become  sq,  but  to  boast  of  misfortunes  as 
being  signal  instances  of  divine  favor,  is  pre« 
sumptuous — assuming  party-spirit  in  omnipo- 
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tence^  and  establishing  a  Goshen  vmattamable 
by  non-excluaives — ^Many  of  the  calamitiesi  in» 
deed^  considered  unavoidable,  proceed  fix>m  de- 
fects descending  by  inheritance.'^ 

^'Tnxe  enough!'' interrupted  my  aunt,  with 
a  melancholy  gesture;  '^I  haye  witnessed  fatal 
instances  of  such  calamities ;  warnings  which 
make  one  weep  one's  very  eyes  out  I-*— why  such 
things  are,  is  hidden ;  we  may  as  well  en^piure 
why  this  world  was  made  at  all ;  why  some  caa 
see  and  speak,  and  some  are  blind  and  diunb  ; 
but  there  is  healing  in  futurity." 

^'  There  is,''  said  Fielding ;  ^^  the  spirit  is  in-* 
capable  of  disease,  the  immortal,  immaterial 
spirit;  but  even  Aeremuch  of  this  calamity  may 
be  obviated ;  at  least  mitigated." 

^  I  hope  it  may,  I  hope  it  may,''  exclaimed 
my  aunt,  with  fervor. — ^*' Foresight  is  wisdom's 
root.— At  all  events  sudi  terrible  inheritaaces 
need  not  be  perpetuated.  Open  the  window 
Walter,  I  feel  quite  in  a  fever.— That  was  a 
merciful  interdict  which  parted  the  leper  from 
his  fellow  creatures  Mr*  Fielding*" 

Yielding  looked  at  the  excited  speaker  with 
blended  satisfiBK^tion  and  astonisbment.    I,  too^ 
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bad  been  all  along  studying  the  countenance  so 
seldom  flushed  by  philosophic  disquisition^  sa« 
tisfiedthat  my  aunt's  affections^  not  her  spirit 
of  enquiry,  led  her  to  discuss  topics  so  unusual. 
The  word  interdict  like  the  voice  of  a  disagree- 
able acquaintance  nuide  me  wince :  it  seemed  a 
herald  of  dun  evils,  starting  forth  occasionally 
with  incommunicable  warning. 

'^  Happy  l^e  philosopher/'  ejaculated  FieML 
ingy  *'  who  by  judicious  insight  into  nature's 
l^wssluill  diminish  the  amount  of  hereditary 
defect,  and  abridge  the  miseries  which  harass 
and  curtail  the  life  of  man  !" 

^  Yet  such  misfortunes  are  more  endurable 
than  those  brought  on  by  wilfulness,"  said 
Helen— '^  The  one  train  of  evil  may  bring  with 
it  the  balm  of  resignation,  the  other  must  be 
followed  by  the  horrors  of  remorse — I  could 
suffer  more  patiently  firom  other's  faults  than 
from  my  own,  \  think." 

*' Very  true  Helen,"  said  my  aunt,  ^  and  so 
could  I.  The  mischief  that  we  could  not  have 
prevented  is  more  tolerable  than  the  mischief 
th^  comes  firom  one's  own  folly.  Now  Mr. 
Fielding  give  me  your  opinion  of  a  case  in 
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point — it  is  not  eve»y  body  I  would  consult  so 
freely,  I  assure  you/* — She  looked  cautiously 
around  and  almost  whispered — '^NowMr.Field- 
ing,  suppose  blindness^  epilepsy^  or  some  such 
woful  inheritance  was  transmitted  through 
parent  to  child  irom  generation  to  generation^ 
would  not  one  be  justified^  nay  would  not  one 
be  called  on  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such 
a  mischief?^* 

"  Unquestionably/'  said  Fielding ;  "  the  sel- 
fishness which  perpetuates  such  misery  deserves 
the  awful  retribution  it — ^ 

"  What  in  the  name  of  gloom  and  gravity 
are  you  talking  about  V  said  Marion^  popping 
her  head  in  at  the  window. — My  aunt  started^ 
and  began  to  disentangle  her  stocking  thread. 
— ^'  I  have  been  listening  with  all  my  might ; 
is  Helen  giving  you  a  chapter  firom  her  favorite 
analogy  ?** 

"  Where  is  Quinilla^  Marion  ?** 

Marion  endeavoured  to  reply^  but  some  lu- 
dicrous idea  was  revived  by  the  mention  of 
QuiniUa:  her  efforts  were  prodigious  to  get 
beyond^  ^^  she  is," — a  merry-thought  would 
intervene^  and  almost  choke  her.    We  heard 
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a  symphonious  titter  from  some  one  en  eachetie, 
and  a  distant  booming  of  wild  glee. 

'^  She  is  not  flumped  into  the  duck-pond,  is 
she? — What  OTtf  the  glen-boys  hurrooing  for? 
— I  feel  just  like  an  addled  egg — where  is 
QuiniUa.chUd?'' 

^^  She  is  fighting  in  the  paddock— learning 
tofenceJ^ 

"To  what  I" 

''  To  fence/^  shrieked  Marion,  with  a  fresh 
burst  which  we  were  forced,  from  very  sym- 
pathy, to  join  in — "  Mr.  O'Toole  is  teaching 
her.^ 

"  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  fighting  with 
rod  swords  ?'* — ^Where  in  the  world  did  they 
get  them  ? — Fence ! — they'll  stab  each  other- 
run  and  stop  them  Walter — a  pair  of  niz- 
zies  r 

"  Don't  be  afiraid  aimt,  don't  be  afraid ;  Mr. 
Sanford  put  on  guards — Quinilla  stole  the 
swords  out  of  his  case,  because  her  brother  told 
her  all  the  lady-fashionists  in  London  learned 
to  fence. — Mr.  (yToole  says  there's  no  fun  on 
earth  to  be  compared  with  fighting." 

"  Tis  in  the  blood  of  the  (yTooles,"  observ- 

C5 
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ed  my  aunt^  with  sober  gravity^  while  she  dili^ 
gently  sought  out  another  orifice  in  the  well- 
darned  stocking.  '^Afamilyfeature-^Our  ances- 
tors were  none  of  the  rabble  settlers  you  know 
Mr.  Fielding,'^  {gau  know  was  a  complimeil- 
tary  inference  my  aunt  assumed) — ^  They  were 
descendants  of  one  Offyges,  a  great  Scythian 
giant. — It  was  always  a  word  and  a  blow  with 
an  OToole.^* 

*^  And  were  the  ladies  O^oole  as  pugilist!- 
cally  inclined  V^  said  Sanford^  who  now  leaned 
forward  on  the  window  ledge. 

"  Not  at  all,**  replied  my  aunt^  with  great 
alacrity — ^  Soft  as  lambs  unless  they  were  put 
out  of  their  own  way — I  cannot  imagine  what 
possessed  Quinflla !  She  is  generally  rather  shy 
of  danger — 'fencing  indeed  I — a  pretty  trade  for 
women  !*^I  wish  you'd  call  her,  Marion— 4md 
come  in  yourself;  you  look  quite  flushed.*' 

An  outrageous  clapping  of  hands  testified 
the  performance  of  some  cot^  de  mam. — ^^'They 
come;  they  come;**  said  Marion — ^'^  let  us 
go  in.** 

I  could  not  explain  why,  but  I  did  not  like 
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to  hear  my  nster  couple  henelf  thus  with  San- 
fordL  They  were  hardly  seated  when  Theodore 
atalked  into  the  room  clutching  his  sword  as 
if  it  were  a  paviour's  mallet — '^  Vd  rather  fight 
with  a  roasting-spit  a  dozen  times  over/'  ejacu- 
lated he^  throwing  himself  into  my  uncle's 
arm  chair. — '^  There's  substance  in  that,  but 
this  ,fimfy  spindle-shanked  thing !  I  wouldn't 
give  a  button  to  be  stabbed  by  such  a  tooth* 
pick !" 

"  Nor  I/*  said  Sanford. 

^'  rU  tell  you  what/'  resumed  Theodore ; 
^^  you  may  talk  as  you  like,  but  Quinilla  has 
more  in  her  nob  than  any  of  you! — ^bates 
CNail  to  nine-pence ;  she's  an  excellent  Rich- 
ard the  Third  in  the  fighting  scene. — Quinilla, 
come  in  here — give  us  the  speech  about  the 
'  Moody  deed/  that  Monimia  Bullock  used  to 
spout." 

''  Spout  !**  echoed  Quinilla,  rushing  in,  and 
waving  her  weapon  furiously — ^^  'spout  till  you 
have  drenched  our  steeples — spout,  rain,  wind, 
thunder,  fire!'  'Avaunt! — thy  bones  9x9 
marrowless,  and  the  lights  bum  blue !'  '^ 
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^*  Bravo^  bravo^  bravo  !'*  roared  O'Toole.  "  I 
never  saw  any  thing  like  it  in  all  my  life/' 

**  Blood;  blood  !"  gasped  Quinilla  displaying 
the  white  of  her  eyes ;  "out  confounded  spot  !^ 

"  Quinny ;  Quinny^  you^re  a  jewel/^  bellowed 
Theodore ;  "  up  to  all  the  clap-traps/'  Field- 
ing stared;  and  Sanford  laughed  abominably 
sly  behind  his  pocket  handkerchief.  ''  The 
roll  of  your  eye  is  capital  Quinilla ! — ancore  ! 
anoore  ! — Cain  can't  hold  a  candle  to  you  I'' 

"  Oh  Romeo  1"  lisped  the  ductile  actress^ 
fixing  her  dramatic  eye  on  Sanford^ — ^^  Give 
me  my  Romeo  and  I  will  cut  him  up  in  little 
stars.^' 

'^  Stars  I  fiddle  sticks !''  cried  Theodore^ — 
''  what  a  conjuror  you  are !  Stars  indeed  I  he'd 
come  down  squash  /—  stick  to  your  cue,  your 
forte  is  tragedy.    Do  you  remember  when— '^ 

'^  Music;  heavenly  maid !  was  youngy"  ex- 
claimed our  cousin^  throwing  herself  into  a 
Lydian  attitude. 

''When  was  that  I  wonder?  Music  is  a 
proper  old  maid  by  this  time  Quinny  P' 

''  Tou  put  me  out  brother/'  said  our  cousin 
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angrily — "  (yCcfnmWn  ode  upon  the  passions 
is  a  lovely  thing ;  he  makes  Hope  wave  golden 
hair,  something  like  mine/' 

'^  Quinilla,  pray  Quinilla/^  said  my  aunt^ 
^*  put  away  that  frightful  sword ;  tie  up  your 
hair,  you  look  so  fiery ;  what  xoiU  Mr.  Sanford 
say?" 

*'  Oh !  it  was  he  that  put  me  up  to  it.  We 
peeped  in,  as  we  passed  by  this  morning,  and 
saw  you  were  so  prosy ;  so  we  thought  we'd 
enliven  you  a  little.  What  were  you  studying 
Mr.  Fielding?" 

"  Ourselves/'  said  Fielding  drily,  with  a  keen 
glance  at  Sanford. 

'*  And  a  very  proper  study  Mr.  Fielding — 
quite  in  my  own  way — ^  the  proper  study  of 
womankind  is  man,'  says  Pope — didn't  he 
Helen  Y' 

**  Which  o'  the  Popes  said  that  I  wonder  ?^' 
cried  OToole. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


*'  The  gay  Monrieur,  a  dare  no  more* 

The  solemn  Don  and  the  soft  Signor, 

The  Dutch  Mynheer,  so  fbll  of  pride, 

Tber  Ru«laB«  IVuMiaii»  Swede  hende  i 

They  all  may  do  whato'er  Oiej  can. 

But  there'!  none  that  CKifght  like  an  Irishman  {** 


I  WAS  heartily  tired  of  this  noisy  flippancy. 
There  was  no  hope  of  a  return  to  rational  dis- 
course.— My  thoughts  were  bent  upon  escapes 
but  Quiniila's  eye  was  active ;  her  mood  was 
juvenile  as  any  kitten's ;  I  was  not  light  of  foot^ 
and  durst  not  venture  to  attract  her  notice  by 
the  slightest  movement.  She  might  address 
me  as  her  Romeo^  or  force  me  to  render  up  a 
pound  of  flesh ;  in  her  poetic  frenzy  she  was 
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capable  of  any  freak  that  might  shew  off  her 
versatility  of  talent. 

My  aunt|  finding  the  mock  combat  had  end* 
ed  so  innocuously^  bustled  off  to  hear  "whether 
her  messenger  had  returned  with  a  letter  she 
expected  from  her  husband. 

''My  uncle  may  be  here  to-morrow/^  said 
Helen,  and  she  too  left  the  room.  Her  remark 
seemed  to  affect  the  remaining  party  variously. 
Marion,  after  ejaculating  ''how  glad  I  amP' 
fell  into  a  reverie — Sanford  and  Fielding  looked 
at  each  other  as  if  instinctively.  QuiniUa's 
playful  flutterings  were  suspended. — ^Theodore, 
making  himself  comfortable  by  lolling  back  and 
planting  his  feet  upon  the  chair  my  aunt  had 
just  vacated,  drawled  out — ^"  By  our  ancesthers 
and  so  am  I  Miss  Marion ;  'twill  put  an  end  to 
all  this  dilly-dallying  at  any  rate.'' 

I  thought  this  speech  unblushingly  signifi- 
cant, but  it  produced  no  consequence.  Sanford 
might  not  have  comprehended  the  polished 
phraseology. — ^"  I  too  am  glad,"  said  Fielding ; 
"  our  worthy  host  will  have  our^thanks,  at  least, 
before  we  leave  the  glen.^ 
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"  Who  do  you  mean  by  taeV  exclaimed 
Quinilla,  sharply ; — ''  are  you  going  to  run  off 
with  Marion  ?** 

*'  To  run  from  her  would  be  safer/'  replied 
Fielding,  coloring  almost  as  deeply  as  my  sister. 

^'  Oh !  you'll  die  a  bachelor  as  sure  as  fate 
a  fusty  bachelor — ^Tou  and  Walter  can  keep 
shop    together — superannuated    'prentices  !^- 
we  give  you  up-Marion  need  not  set  her  cap 
at  yotf." 

^  Miss  Fitzgerald  should  rather  be  exhorted 
not  to  set  her  foot  upon  the  necks  of  her  ad- 
mirers/' saidSanford  ;  ^'she  seems  more  inclin- 
ed to  coldness  than  to  couitesy." 

I  had  been  reddening  with  rage  at  the  pre- 
yious  impertinences,  for  Marion's  eyes  were 
brimful  of  tears ;  but  this  speech  somewhat  ap- 
peased me,  particularly  as  I  perceived  our  cou- 
sin now,  was  bridling  and  broiling  to  my  heart's 
content,  while  she  kept  up  an  intermittent 
giggle  by  way  of  manifesting  indifference,  balan- 
cing the  sword  upon  her  foot  the  while,  which 
action  shewed  to  advantage  her  pink  silk 
stocking. 
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^^  Lave  off  your  bickerings/*  said  OToole, 
yawning ;  *^  I  like  a  battle-royal,  but  I  hate  a 
rumpus-^give  me  that  sword  Quinilla ;  I  want 
to  chuck  those  gags  off/* — He  removed  the 
guards — "  There,  now  fight  like  a  Gla-di-a  tor, 
if  you  fight  at  all :  squabbling  is  only  fit  for 
filly  foals — How  deuced  sharp  the  points 
are  ^ 

^'  Like  some  people^s  wit,"  exclaimed  Quinilla, 
spitefully. 

'^  Bah  /"  said  (yToole,^'have  done  I  say ;  fret-r 
ting  spoils  one's  complexion ;  I  never  fret  for 
a  less  thing  than  grazing  a  new  coat.  Give  us 
a  shake  Quinilla ;  you  shake  as  well  as  Catalana 
—Give  us  *  the  brazen  trumpet  sounds/  ** 

Quinilla's  swell  and  rufile  were  instantly  be-> 
calmed;  she  stretched  out  her  slender  neck 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ceiUng,  and  struck  up 
'  the  soldier  tired,'  quavering  in  such  a  piteous 
fashion  that  I  found  myself  from  pure  astonish- 
ment forced  into  a  hysterical  laugh,  exceedingly 
painful,  because  it  combated  with  a  strange  pro-* 
pensity  to  weep  which  for  the  last  hour  had 
possessed  me.  The  sound  of  my  own  mirth 
appalled  me ;  I  was  totally  unconscious  that  it 
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was  a  laugh  till  Quinny  said  it  was.  The  demi- 
semi-quavers  qeased^  and^  with  a  withering  look^ 
our  cousin  rose— Mr.  Sanford  is  this  to  .be  en- 
dured !^-do  you  permit  a  puling  boy  to  insult 
me  ! — a  raw  non-entity ! — Look  at  Miss  Marion 
too — who  gave  you  leave  to  laugh  Miss — PU 
not  bear  it — PI}  not  submit  to  it !  Resent  it 
Sir/' 

^'  Madam,'*  said  Sanford^  ^  questionable 
flickering,  playing  round  his  mouth ;  ''  dew 
Madam^  I  dare  not  interfere ;  you  have  a  wor- 
thier defender," — He  bowed  to  O'Toole — ''one 
who  can»  without  presumptipn,  resent  your 
nn^ongs/' 

The  nervous  hiccup  which  acted  on  me  inde* 
pendent  of  my  will,  still  kept  up  an  intermit- 
tent bubbling :  I  could  no  more  repress  it  than 
I  could  keep  my  heart  from  throbbing  at  the 
fright  it  gave  me.  Quinilla  became  furious; 
her  words  were  spurted  like  a  Jeu  de  Joie,  a 
disconnected  pop,  pop,  more  abundant  than 
intelligible.  ''  Go  on  and  prosper — Mind  your 
hits — Hop-a-kicky — humdrum  pedant — B  from 
a  bull's  foot — ^game  leg — impudent  brat  |"  was 
my  share.    Sanford  came  in  for  random  shots 
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— ^^  Rretty  lover — much  of  a  muchness  —sit  by 
and  see  me  jeered  at — spirit  of  a  cat — drop 
into  a  decline — ^fragile  form  would  feel  it/' 

'^Quinilla,^  cried  OToole^  expanding  his 
pale  eyes,  "  only  tell  rae ;  are  you  in  earnest, 
or  are  you  only  acting?  for  Pm  a  kitty-noodle 
if  I  know  P' 

<^  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  mistakes,'^ 
said  Fielding,  rising  and  addressing  Sanford ; 
''  your  conduct,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  has  been 
equivocal;  you  interrupt  the  harmony  of  a 
peaceful  household;  your  attentions  to  this 
lady  are  misconstrued ;  whether  you  meant  to 
lead  her  into  error  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  she  is  deceived.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
returns  to-morrow ;  your  explanations  or  mine 
must  be  made  an  hour  after  he  arrives."  He 
bowed  and  wished  us  a  good  morning. 

My  hiccup  stopped  at  once.  It  was  all  up 
with  poor  Quinilla ;  the  least  astute  of  us  was 
suddenly  enlightened. 

^*  Why  which  way  does  the  wind  blow  now," 
exclaimed  0*Toole,  who  had  been  whispering 
a  whistle  during  Fielding's  peroration. 
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"  Blow  f'  echoed  Quinilla,  ^'  it  is  a  blow  !^ — 
Pupe !  am  I  a  dupe ! — a  laughing  stock  ! — 
am  I  ?^^  she  vociferated  marching  up  to  San^ 
ford. — "  Answer  !r— Out  of  my  way  Miss  Ma- 
rion ;  I  don't  want  pour  condolence ;  'tis  pretty 
clear  what  pour  wheedling  ways  have  brought 
about ! — Answer  me  this  moment^  Sir — am  I 
jiltedj  or  am  I  your  intended  wife  ?^' 

The  last  word  seemed  to  run  like  electric 
fluid  through  every  fibre  of  the  astonished 
artist;  he  looked  in  such  an  innocent  amaae 
as  ill  became  a  perjured  lover,  I  tried  to  move 
towards  my  sister^  who  stood  trembling  and 
gazing  at  our  cousin  with  a  half  stupified  ex- 
pression^ but  something  more  efiectual  than 
iron  gyves  braced  me  to  my  chair, 

'^  Speak  !"  cried  QuiniU^-r-^^  answer  me  this 
moment^  Sir/' 

'^  My  good  wouxan/*  began  the  bewildered 
looking  youth. 

*^  Woman !"  shrieked  Quinilla^  '*  do  you 
dare  to  woman  me! — I'm  not  a  woman;  I'm 
your  betters^  and  you  know  it !" 

*'  Assuredly,"   s^d  Sanford ;    '^  therefore  I 
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never  entertained  the  presumptuous  hope^* 
I  never  even  hinted  at  obtaining  the  honor  you 
allude  to/^ 

^^  Paltry  evader  !*^  cried  Quinilla^  ^*  did  you 
not  dance  with  me^  and  walk  with  me^  and 
praise  me  for  the  beauties  of  my  mind?** 

^^  One  might  dance  or  walk  with  a  lady^  and 
dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  her  mind  without 
presuming  to  make  love  to  her^^^  said  San- 
ford. 

*^  'Tis  all  the  same  in  the  Greek,"  exclaimed 
Quinilla !  but  I  see  who  has  betrayed  me — 
a  chitty-faced  hypocrite  ! — You  loved  me  once, 
you  know  you  did — Why  did  I  refuse  Mortimer 
McCarthy  !  Oh !  Theodore,  Theodore,  had  I 
stayed  with  Mrs.  Bullock,  I  should  not  have 
been  here  to-day  I — What  am  I  now  ? — a  poor, 
deluded,  broken-hearted,  abandoned  young 
creature.'*  She  fell  into  a  chair^  and  then  into 
hysterics. 

Theodore  during  the  strange  dialogue  had 
been  looking  unutterable  things.  At  this 
appeal  he  put  his  arms  a-kimbo  and  strutted 
up  to  Sanford;  his  ears  projected  awfully—^ 
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« 


Do  70U  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  mean  to 
many  Miss  CToole?'' 

''  My  dear  friend  I  never  thought  I  should 
have  been  forced  into  refusing  so  extraordinary 
a  favor ;  so  utterly  beyond  my  merits/' 

"  Hold  your  humbug/^  cried  O'Toole,*— 
'^  Answer  without  flummeiy.  Don't  put  me 
into  a  passion ;  I'm  dangerous  ! — Is  it  your 
intention  to  diddle  mp  sister^  Miss  Quinilla 
O'Toole,  out  of  her  affections  ?*' 

**  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  Sanford.  ^'  I  never 
formed  the  least  design  on  such  rare  treasures/' 

"  Then  you're  a  scoundrel/'  said  O'Toole. 

Sanford  bowed  with  perfect  self-possession. 

^'  Lave  off  your  gentility^  or  by  the  powers 
I'll  decant  it  out  of  you/'  cried  Theodore^ 
snatching  up  a  sword.  ^^  I  see  you're  a  pol* 
troon^  and  so  I'll  give  you  one  chance  more. — 
Do  you  mean  to  marry  Miss  O'Toole  ? — yes  or 
no.  We  want  no  parleyvooing  nor  palavering 
—Do  pou  mean  to  marry  Miss  O'Toole  ?" 

'^  It  wounds  me  to  the  heart/'  said  Sanford. 

"  I  told  you  so/'  cried  Theodore  5  ^'  you  see 
that  he  can't  answer  a  strait  question  like  a 
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gentleman.    You'd  better  not  put  me  in  a 
passion! — Do  you  mean  tof/ta/r^MissOToole?'^ 

'^  No/' 

"You  don't,  don't  you  !— Haith  !  that's 
coolish — ^may  be  you  may  change  your  mind 
my  jockey  !^  First  we'll  take  care  that  nobody 
comes  in  for  snacks."  He  locked  the  door  and 
threw  the  key  out  of  the  window.  I  began  to 
feel  alarmed,  but  Sanford's  humorous  expres* 
sion  and  a  suspicion  that  O^oole's  menaces 
would  prove  mere  bravado  reassured  me. 

"  Now  my  gentleman/  resumed  Theodore, 
^^  neither  you  nor  I  will  stir  out  of  this  spot 
until  we  give  each  other  mutual  satisfaction/' 

'^  Satisfaction !— for  what?'^ 

"  For  making  my  sister  fall  in  love  with 
you — what  else  ?" 

"  A  novel  inlult ;  still  it  shall  be  answered ; 
but  not  here ;  not  in  a  gentleman's  house,  be- 
fore ladies,  without  seconds.  Let  us  post& 
pone — *' 

«  Postpone  !"  roared  OToole— "is  it  put  off 
you  mane  ? — Give  you  time  to  run  away ! — how 
soft  you  are  1 — ^Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  an 
Irishman  postponing  his  satisfaction  with    a 
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sword  in  his  hand  and  a  flook  of  a  foe  overright 
him  ? — You  want  a  backer  do  you  ? — There's 
plenty  of  us  by,  to  sweair  to  fair  play — Here* 
handle  your  toothpick  ;  you  shall  have  the  first 
blow — ^take  it  I  tell  you,  and  run  it  through  my 
body,  or  by  the  head  of  my  godfather,  Pll  run 
it  through  yours  !*' 

Sanford  took  the  sword>  poised  it  lightly, 
threw  it  up,  and  twirled  it  with  the  perfection 
oisangfroid. 

**Come  on,'*  exclaimed  O'Toole  griping  his 
sword  and  throwing  open  his  waistcoat ; — "  no 
flourishes ;  strike  any  where  below  my  chin ;  if 
you  stick  me  in  the  face  Pll  strangle  you,  by  the 
Pope  I  will !" 

Marion  turned  pale ;  I  rose^-'*  For  Heaven's 
sake-" 

'^  Do  not  be  alarmed,''  said  Sanford,  laughing. 
^^ The  thing  is  too  absurd;  I  can  disarm  this 
blustering  fellow  without — *' 

'^  What's  that  you  call  me  ?"  said  the  Irish*, 
man,  lashing  himself  into  a  fury— '^  say  it  again 
— dare  it ! — Do  you  JeUow  me,  you  trumpery* 
pettyfogging,  sneaking^  sniggering,  sign-post 
manufacturer  I" 
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^  Bravo  !*'  cried  Sunford ;  ''rage  has  lighted 
up  your  intellect/' 

*'  Are  you  throwing  a  stigma  upon  my  under- 
standing ?"  roared  O* Toole. 

He  rushed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room^ — 
I  thought  to  see  him  vault  through  the  window, 
but  he  turned  abruptly  and  calling  out  ''  Have 
a  care !  Fm  going  at  you/'   clenched  his  sword 
as  if  it  had  been  a  carving-fork,  and  made  a  run 
at  Sanford,  who,   though  not  anticipating  this 
extraordinary  method  of  attack,  stood  on  his 
defence,    and  would    have  parried,  but  that 
Marion  caught  his  arm. — The  mischief  was  ir- 
retrievable— CyToole,  equally  regardless  of  my 
efforts  and  exclamations,  as  of  his  adversary's 
sword,  which  grazed  his  shoulder,  pressed  for* 
ward  with  the  home-thrust  of  a  giant,  and  sent 
his  weapon  through  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  who  fell  with  a  deep  groan, 
— Marion  fainted — I    stood    lock-jawed    and 
shuddering,  hoping  I  was  in  a  dream.    The 
blood  which  spurted  from  the  wound  brought 
forth  the  piercing  shrieks  of  Miss  O'Toole — 
The  whole  household  thundered  at  the  door — 
I  saw  the  crimson  torrent  glide  beneath  it — I 
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grew  sick — the  room  Bwam  rounds  while  I 
yainly  tried  to  reach  the  door.  My  feet  were 
in  a  pool  of  blood — Marion  looked  as  lifeless  as 
poor  Sanford — ^The  horrid  diyiziness  encreased 
— I  stumbled  and  fell. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Not  in  the  breait  most  promptl  j  bared 

Trust  be  reposed  I 
The  TBcant  house  is  pemous, 

The  fuU  stands  dosed! 
To  one  elect  breathe  wearily 

Thy  untold  fean : 
The  whispers  of  three  confidents, 

Theworid*searliean1 

FHtkiof—SlnmfM  flwisfaiibn. 


'^  Ochone !  Ochone !  Acushia  agus  oMhere 
macbree  !*  Tou'jre  crushed  downright  entirely 
poor  child!''  such  was  the  pkeeus  address 
which  recalled  my  seases.  ^^  Gbrace/'  I  ex- 
claimed, ^^ did  I  dream  it ;  is  he  dead?'' 
'^  Ouly  next  door  to  it  agroffal/^  said  dame 


•  Alas  I  alaa!  the  pulie  and  beloTed  of  my  heart. 
D   3 
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McQuillan ;  ^'  small  harm  I  why  would  he  be 
purtending  to  poor  ugly  Miss  Quin !  Get  up 
darling :  here's  pretty  murther  in  a  peaceable 
house  and  the  good  man  out  of  it :  when  rogues 
an'  fools—" 

<^  Let  me  know  the  worst  Grace — is  Sanford 
dead  ?" 

'*  There's  nobody  dead  yet^  machree  ;  which 
is  very  remarkable  when  you  look  at  all  the 
bloodHihed :  while  breath  is  left  we  wo'n't  give 
up/' 

**  Where  is  Marion  ?'' 

^^  Come  out  o'  this  slaughtcr-room  Geraldine 
ogue  I  make  haste ;  they  want  help  up  stairs ; 
your  sisters  are  together— come  away — the 
misthiss  an'  Mr.  Fielding  are  with  the  dying 
man." 

••  Dying  r 

**  Come  away  I  tell  you — come  this  way." 
She  helped  me  through  the  window  and  I  thus 
escaped  half  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

'^  Go  change  your  clothes ;  I'll  be  wanted 
soon ;  'tis  now  we  miss  Slauveen  an*  Lanty  I — 
Katy  is  off  to  Ballygobbin  for  the  doctor — ^but 
that  gentleman  up  stairs  is  worth  a  host  o' 
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physic — go  child— go  to  your  lodging  in  the 
rain  yonder ;  PU  bring  you  comfort  soon." 

^'  Let  me  see  poor  Sanford ;  just  for  a  mo- 
ment Grace." 

'^  See  him^  an'  you  as  tender  as  a  new-laid 
e^ !  we  have  more  patients  than  enough  al- 
ready; people  shouldn^t  keep  whining  an' 
keening^  but  handling  their  wits  while  there^s 
life  in  the  eorp  !  Ah  darling !  if  you  had  been 
playing  single-stick  instead  o'  blinding  yourself 
with  heathen  books,  tisn't  a  little  drop  o'  crea- 
ture blood  would  knock  you  down  that  way." 
She  left  me  hastily. 

I  took  my  way  across  the  causeway,  half 
assenting  to  the  condemnatory  judgment  mani- 
fested by  the  tone  of  Grace ;  instead  of  helping 
in  cases  of  emergency  I  was  found  to  be  an 
added  burden:  the  veriest  youngster  in  the 
glen  was  a  hero  to  me.  ^^  Am  I  really  a  cow- 
ard?" said  I.  A  plunge  and  gurgling  noise 
made  me  turn  my  head :  it  was  Breesthough 
struggling  in  the  water;  he  was  as  sorry  a 
swimmer  as  myself,  had  a  horror  of  inmiersion^ 
and  eyed  me  piteonsly  as  he  floundered  from 
the  causeway ;  I  jumped  in,  caught,  and  landed 
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him  with  some  difficulty. — ^^  Had  I  had  to 
dive  in  fiftj  fathoms  I  would  have  done  the 
same/'  thought  I^  ^  therefore  I  am  not  a  cow- 
ard/' The  dog  shook  his  long  droc^ing  ears^ 
his  only  personal  attraction;  nibbed  himself 
upon  the  grass  and  capered  i  he  had  escaped 
from  the  portoitoua  qpit  (freighted  with  a 
Mfebadmas.  goose)  b^  die  sodden  witfadrawid 
of  his  arch  enemy  from  the  Idtehen  ;  and  I 
doubt  much  whether^  if  he  ceuld^  he  would 
not  have  blessed  the  accident  that  gave  him 
liberty  to  scamper  after  me^  filKng  hiaa  widi 
such  amazing  gladness  as  blinded  him  to  the 
breaches  in  the  causeway. 

Instead  of  changing  my  wet  dothes  i  threw 
myself  upon  my  bed ;  the  transported  Brees- 
though  looked  at  me  with  ludicrouainquisitive* 
ness^  as  if  demanding  ^  Why  dont  you  feel  as 
glad  as  I  do  ?  sure  Katy  Mul%an  is  gone  to 
Bally  gobbin  V'  In  other  circumstances  I  wouki 
have  enjoyed  the  animaPs  extravagansas^  but 
now  his  yap  and  caracoles  ofiended  me.  ^  Down 
Breesthough !"  Breesthough  coiled  himself 
obediently,  and  with  a  happy  sigh  sorrendared 
him  to  sleep* 
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Solitade  has  no  palliative  for  the  reproofs  of 
our  offended  monitor :  if  Sanford  died  I  should 
impute  his  early  fate  to  my  want  of  firmness: 
in  vain  I  uxged  my  inexperience  to  excuse  me, 
the  confidence  induced  by  Sanford*s  careless 
manner^  and  my  suspicions  of  OTooIe's  cou- 
rage :  I  found  behind  the  varnish  of  these  ex- 
culpatoiy  arguments  selfishness,  credulity,  and 
indecision.  It  was  true  the  unruly  Irishman 
had  barred  all  hindranee  firom  the  household, 
but  the  slightest  signal  firom  the  window  would 
have  summoned  a  dozen  stalworth  arms  to 
pinion  the  assailant :  the  tragic  denouement  in- 
deed had  been  too  sudden  for  prevention,  but 
why  did  I  permit  the  feud  to  go  so  far !  ^^why,'^ 
I  repeated  in  agony  of  self-upbraiding,  ^  be- 
cause I  hoped  that  Quinilla's  pathetic  sobs, 
(which  were  never  intermitted  during  the  dis- 
pute,} backed  by  Theodore's  threats,  might 
have  had  some  efiect  on  Sanford,  and  thus  the 
poor  young  man  was  sacrificed/^ 

These  reflections  brought  on  paroxysms  of 
bitter  self-reproach  :  I  had  been  blind  to  every 
thing  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  prime 
desideratum,  the  getting  rid  of  Quinilla:  the 
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form  of  Sanford^  pale  and  gory^  haunted  me!  I 
who  had  never  killed  a  fly  without  remoxBe^  hM 
been  accessory  to  the  de^tructioa  of  a  fdbw 
creature. 

The  day  declined ;  I  grew  insupportably  iia- 
patient:  Sanford  was  dead^  therefore  I  wa» 
forgotten  1  Cbrace  found  me  burying  my  groans 
in  my  pillow — ^^  Are  you  bent  on  encreasing 
our  troubles  2^'  said  she  angrily* 

^*  He  is  dead  Grace/' 

^  He  is  ngi  dead ;  if  he  was>  'tis  Giod'a  will! 
edged  tools  won't  be  blunted  because  fools 
choose  to  play  with  um^  and  this  Theodore 
O'Toole  when  his  blood  is  up^  is  the  most 
mischievous  tool  that  was  ever  invented.  I 
could  have  told  you  what  stuff  the  Bagoorah  is 
made  of; — ^real  Irish — we  warned  dame  Mulli- 
gan over  an'  over  again — ^half  a  score  of  our 
boys  called  after  him  ^  Whiskers,'  one  day ; 
OToole  turned  round  an'  tumbled  um  down  as  if 
they  were  skittles^  or  caatles  o'  cards." 

'^  We  thought  him  a  cowardly  fool,"  said  I ; 
^  he  used  to  complain  of  a  gnat  bite." 

^  'Twas  for  the  blotch  on  his  beauty  God 
bless  you^  not  for  the  pain,"  replied  Grace 
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he  has  plenty  of  heart,  though  his  brain  to 
be  sure  might  be  of  the  wrong  sort ;  but  the 
greater  the  folly  the  greater  the  fear ;  when  a 
fool's  in  a  rage  there's  no  fraction  o'  sense  to 
get  cool  upon ;  we  needn't  call  council  how- 
ever to  find  out  how  the  mischief  was  done ; 
the  matter  in  hand  is  how  to  mend  it.  You're 
hungry — I  have  brought  you  a  morsel  o' 
supper  sir." 

Grace  had  unloaded  a  basket  and  arranged 
its  contents;  I  dared  not  encrease  her  dis- 
pleasure by  avowing  my  horror  of  food,  so  I 
feigned  to  nibble,  while  Breesthough  gulped 
down,  with  noiseless  rapidity,  the  bits  I  pretend 
ed  to  swallow.  My  dismay  had  augmented,  for 
on  examining  the  face  of  my  visitor  I  discovered 
that  she  had  been  weeping,  and  Granny  Mc 
Quillan  was  not  one  to  weep  for  what  could  be 
remedied ;  Sanford's  case  was  hopeless  !  But 
even  this  contingency,  terrible  as  it  was  to  me, 
did  not  adequately  account  for  the  dark  scud 
which  flitted  occasionally  over  my  companion's 
countenance,  or  for  the  anguish  expressed  by 
the  involuntary  clasping  of  her  hands  when  she 
thought    herself  unobserved.      I  remembered 
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that^  in  the  first  instance,  she  had  treated  the 
affray  as  the  merited  result  of  the  young  artisfs 
levity,  and  had  expressed  her  apprehension  of 
his  fate  with  stoical  composure :  Graoe  tried  to 
talk  off  the  suspicion  evinced  by  my  enquiring 
looks ;  she  replied  with  elaborate  detail  to  my 
questions  concerning  Sanford,  but  testified 
merely  compassion  for  his  sufferings. 

'*  TTis  a  critical  wound  as  ever  I  nursed/' 
she  observed,  ^^  clean  through  an'  through  1  no 
hacking: — ^'twas  never  meant  that  men  should 
battle  with  swords;  a  bludgeon  is  handy  to 
every  one  s  herbary  ointment  wiU  mend  the  rap 
it  gives;  but  to  be  blowing  up  furnaces  tor 
old  Nic  inventions  that  runs  through  a  body's 
invisible  entrails  like  skivers  through  fbwls  • 
who  can  come  at  the  case  V 

'*  But  the  Doctor  can  pronounce  on  the 
danger." 

^'  He  won^t  be  here  before  midnight**  said 
Ghrace;  '^  Katy  is  mortal  stiff  for  a  mes- 
senger :  wek  eep  the  thing  quiet ;  our  boys 
might  be  for  murthering  CVToole ;  that  Sanford 
was  more  to  iheir  mind  than  to  fm^  mind !" 

''  Marion  said  every  one  liked  him,  poor 
fellow !''  said  I. 
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The  dark  scud  again  passed  over  Grace^s 
features — "  A  loving  heart  leads  one  astray/* 
she  ejaculated ; — ^'  the  crosses  heM  laugh  at^ 
would  build  up  her  gravestone !  there's  wailing 
at  hand !  may  the  death  cry  be  raised  not  for 
her,  but  the  stimmah  !^' 

^  Something  dreadful  has  happened,^  I  ex- 
claimed; ^^tell  me  the  worst;  /  %dUI  see  my 
sister/' 

'^  Stop  Sir/'  said  Grace  in  a  tone  of  authority 
—-'His hands  that  can  help  them  they  want^ 
not  hands  that  are  wringing  in  sorrow ;  there's 
no  room  in  that  house  for  lamenters.  Your 
sisters  are  safe — I  told  you  so — stay  where  you 
are  Sir :  bear  up  like  the  rest — be  bold — be  a 
man,'' 

How  often  in  after  trials  has^  ''  be  bold,  be  a 
man,"  come  between  me  and  womanly  weak- 
ness! 

"  They  are  safe  "  I  repeated,  "  and well  ?" 

^Who  could  be  well  with  such  mischief 
abroad?  there's  some  o'  them  better  than  you 
are  however:— what  a  color  you've  got !  a  fever 
flush ! — ^lie  down  love :  I'll  sit  a  wee  bit  on  the 
bed-side  and  tell  you  a  story." 
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She  placed  herself  near  me^  turned  the  tail 
of  her  gown  over  her  cap,  rolled  up  her  arms  in 
her  apron,  and  rocked  herself  gently,  Brees- 
though  laid  his  nose  on  her  knee,  heaved  a  con- 
tented sigh  and  complacently  wagged  his  stump 
of  a  tail,  ''Well/'  pursued  Grace  relapsing 
into  the  familiar  style  of  our  Irish  chroniclers, 
who  make,  'well  *  and  'you  know  *  their  prelude 
and  accompaniment.  "  Well  Master  Walter  ; 
— are  you  hearkening  Sir  ?  once  upon  a  time, 
it  might  be  two  or  three  hunder  year  ago,  since 
the  great  O'Sullivan  Bear — you're  not  listening 
Sir/' 

"You  have  nursed  many  wounds  Grace ;  did 
you  ever  cure  as  bad  a  case  as  Sanford's?" 

"  Not  many  indeed,"  replied  Grace,  resent- 
less  of  the  imkind  interruption;  "yet  Tve 
dressed  broken  heads  scores  o'  times,  an'  spliced 
broken  limbs — I  cured  one  or  two  pike-cuts  in 
the  rising  o'  black  ninety  eight,  the  year  &  the 
bloody  rebellion  you  know ;  you  hadn't  your 
wisdom-teeth  then  darling." 

"  My  father  took  a  part  in  that  rebellion,*' 
said  J,  won  to  attention. 

"Bad  advisers  ahcLshka!  before  them  ccn- 
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speeracy  times  Lord  Gerald  could  match  with 
the  best  in  the  land ;  many's  the  quality  maid 
had  a  mind  for  him/' 

*'  He  married  Madame  Wallenberg's  niece/* 
said  I. 

With  a  gesture  of  surprise  Grace  ejaculated^ 
^^so  you  know  that  the  Baroness  is  your  own 
blood  relation !  we  thought  you  were  kept  in 
the  dark  :  'twas  the  wee  shanashee  o'  the  Wal- 
lenberg family^  Berga  Schmidt^  and  good  luck 
to  her  that  gave  me  a  hint  of  the  s&rrouo  tale ; 
♦Ochone !  Ochone  !  it  dried  up  my  joy !  Berga 
remembers  like  yesterday^  how  your  father  an* 
your  uncle  came  to  Wallenberg  Castle^  and 
how  both  fell  in  love  with  that  beautiful  Julia ; 
the  angels  above  might  consort  with  her^  Berga 
said/' 

**  And  she  married  my  father  !*' 
^^She  made  that  mistake  sure  enough  j   it 
isn't  the  best  of  us  have  the  best  brains :  the 
Baron  was  angry   enough:  but  the  Baroness 
couldn't  say  *no'  to  her  niece." 


•Alas!  Alasl 
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''  Baron  Wallenberg  would  have  preferred 
my  uncle  for  Julia/* 

''The  Baron  nmliked  her  to  marry  at  all 
you  know/'  replied  Grace. 

''  How  selfish !"  said  I. 

"  One  might  think  so  indeed,  for  when  Julia 
was  willed' to  that  nun'ry^  her  fortune^  you  know^ 
was  willed  to  his  first<-bom  son :  your  father 
however  was  fw  nothing  but  love  an'  the  lady ; 
wouldnH  ask  for  the  lands  I  he  had  enough  of 
his  own,  just  then^  to  be  sure;  but  Berga 
maintained  that  the  Baron  was  by  no  means  a 
close-fisted  gurihoughf*  only  staunch  to  the 
will  of  hisbrother-inJaw-^had  many  a  tiffyKiih 
his  wife  on  the  matter/' 

'<  Generous  woman  K'  I  exclaimed. 

Grace  shook  her  head — '^  The  Baroness  was 
blinded  by  love  for  her  niece,  just  like  Madam 
Fitzgerald,  who  never  mistakes  but  in  thinking 
Miss  Quinny  a  beauty  you  know ; — had  /  been 
the  aunt,  sooner  than  see  her  a  wife  Vd  have 
planted  the  sod  on  her  grave/' 

I  was  thrown  off  my  guard — "For  what 
reason  "  said  L 

*  Aoglice  hunch. 
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Grace  started  and  eyed  me  suspiciously. — 
**  You  donH  know  the  reason  then  !** 

Tliere  was  no  evading  the  shrewd  inquisition 
of  the  eye  turned  sharply  upon  me ;  I  confessed 
I  was  only  a^are  that  Julia  Derentsi's  father 
had  prohibited  her  marrying — ^but — ^** 

**Pooh!"  interrupted  Grace,  *^is  that  all? 
what  harm  is  that  f  who  knows  but  the  man 
might  been  hampered  to  death  with  a  vixenish 
wife  like  Miss  Quinny  you  know,  an'  so  he  re- 
solved that  no  other  good  man  should  be  ham- 
pered to  death  with  his  daughter ;  may  be  he 
married  into  some  cross-grained  family,  and 
might  think  that  the  mother's  sour  ways  would 
go  down  in  descent — often  they  do  indeed! 
look  at  the  Cooneys,  what  vixens  they  are  from 
the  bothered  great  gran*mother  [dovm — if  she 
had  been  hindered  o'  marrying  what  a  power  o* 
plagues  the  world  had  missed,  an'  the  husbands 
besides,  misfortunate  Boochalsf -^then  again 
there's  the  Carthy's — not  a  quiet  coUeen  for 
fourteen  generations !  whenever  Bess  Carthy 
flies  out  like  a  fury  the  neighbours  remark, 
*  'tis  kind  mother  for  her  sure/* 

^  That  is,  "  the  mother  before  her  was  just  such  another.'* 
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I  saw  through  this  shufBing^  and  through 
Grace's  abrupt  assumption  of  carelessness,  but 
I  knew  her  too  well  to  hope  she  would  impart 
what  she  might  think  it  wisest  to  hide.  '^  After 
all/'  resumed  Grace,  patting  the  turnspit,  who 
seemed  a  rapt  listener,  '^  after  all  one  is  quite 
as  well  single ;  this  dog  and  my  cat  might  be 
joined  in  wedlock  with  just  as  much  comfort 
as  other  ill-sorted  couples  I've  seen — why  there 
was  my  own  share  o*  mankind — Jock  McQuil- 
lan you  know — a  passable  husband  enough  of 
a  holiday;  a  pious  man  too,  except  in  his 
passions — Yet  I  never 'knew  what  a  scalded 
heart  was,  before  Priest  Macnamara  consorted 
us.  There's  Bob  Ryan  that  Ibres  near  the 
Cairn  above,  when  he  was  a  bachelor  you  never 
lost  sight  of  his  teeth  for  the  grinning  he  kept — 
if  he  dare  shew  'um  now  they'd  be  bhoved 
down  his  throat !" 

I  listened  with  indifference,  satisfied  that  the 
hidden  mischief  would  not  be  made  palpable 
by  Granny  McQuillan.  ^'  No,  no,*'  she  con- 
tinued, ^*  we  want  no  conjuring-key  to  find 
out  that  wed-lock's  a  lock,  a  good  many  would 
pick  if  they  could.'* 
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"  You  forget  my  aunt  and  her  husband,*^ 
said  I. 

The  indefinable  lowering  again  wrinkled 
Grace's  prominent  forehead.  ^  And  how  do 
you  know  but  the  thorns  are  rife  which  soon 
will  be  rankling  the  Geraldine's  heart  ? — there's 
wo  and  distress  to  the  wedded^  even  when  they 
love  one  another — 'tis  bitter  to  weep  for  our 
own  grief^  but  'tis  bitterer  far  to  weep  for  the 
grief  of  him  we  love  beat !" 

1  eyed  her  wistfully ;  she  began  to  reload 
he  basket — ^^  You  will  cause  me  to  grumble 
if  you  preach  up  the  blessing  of  singleness^ 
Grace  ;  remember  I  hare  two  wives.'' 

*'  Sweet  angels  !"  she  cried^  abruptly  inter- 
mitting her  task  and  clasping  her  hands,  *'  is 
the  undeserved  lot  to  befall  them  ? — Will  you 
seek  for  no  other  love  sir  f  will  you  be  watch- 
ful ? — ^mark  my  words.  Master  Walter ;  let 
nothing  divide  you ;  give  no  heed  to  lamenting; 
them  that  yielded  to  tears  repents  of  it  bitter 
enough  I — remember  fTi^  caution ;  let  nobody 
wheedle  your  sisters  away ^  keep  together  I 
say — the  bird  that  first  flies  the  nest  is  the 
sorrowful  bird." 
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^ /at  leasts  oovid  not  tLj  far/'  said  I^  forcing 
a  smile. 

'^  Don't  jeer,  Sir;  the  tempter  might  come; 
our  glen  is  no  longer  the  lonely  glen;  Ae 
Geraldines  might  be  divided-r-but  remember 
my  words,  that  day  will  be  rueful  to  all  of  you 
r— *tis  late,  Sir-tr-l'U  fresh  up  the  bed  for  you/' 

^^  But  Qrace,  w^y  do  you  anticipate  events 
so  improbable?'* 

<^  Think  so  if  you  wish  them  to  happen,  Sir 
^r-shut  your  eyes  upon  all  but  your  books. 
Can  one  read  the  day  long,  an'  be  up  to  devices^ 
an'  glances,  an*  wheedhngs,  with  no  one  to 
watch  but  a  gull  that  thinks  eveiy  heart  bleed-, 
ing  for  love  of  her? — ^the  foolish  old  Ckbr^a  t 
Your  sister  is  left  to  tl^e  arts  of  l3ie  scatterling 
while  you  are  inditing  your  Greek — ^will  hem* 
then-books  help  you  to  earn  a  bittock  when 
want's  at  the  door?  there's  poor  scholars 
enou^  ia  the  land  without  you" 

1  was  mute  from  astonishment,—* ta  what 
did  this  preamble  on  poverty  tend  ?  Ghraee 
proceeded — ''When  distress  broke  upon  us. 
Miss  Helen  didn't  fall  to  her  books  but  her 
brains! — There's  another  too«r«do  you  think 
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that  the  man  who  lies  down  mi  this  bed/'  (she 
was  arranging  Fielding's)  ''  do  you  think  he 
sees  nothing  bnt  Greek  with  his  eyes  ?  would 
that  make  him  handy  to  wounded  an'  sick^ 
skatihomf  not  a  bit  of  it-^Get  rid  of  your 
gibberish^  Sir !  it  dries  up  your  eyesight — Keep 
one  eye  to  spare  for  your  sisters  at  any  rate ; 
it  isn't  on  ugly  old  spinsters  young  mien  waste 
their  time,^ 

I  groaned ;  she  had  strengthened  a  totment^. 
ing  stt^cion. 

"There,  there,"  went  on  Grace,  "don't 
despair^-^'tis  misprision  o^  providence.  I'U 
briug  you  good  news  at  the  dawn — go  to  bed—* 
'tis  your  softness  that  makes  you  so  useless, 
poor  child  1  Won't  you  bid  me  good  night. 
Master  Walter  ?  'tis  angry  you  are." 

I  held  out  my  hand — "  What  a  throb  in 
your  pulse  1  I  wish  there  was  some  one  to 
watch  you — Mr.  Fielding  can't  sleep  here  to- 
night— lie  down  love — I'll  put  a  nice  mug  of 
whey  in  your  reach  i  you'll  have  Breesthough 
for  company; '''—She  smoothed  down  my 
coverlid,  placed  a  rush  squab  for  Breesthou^, 
and  left  me*    My  Uood  was  indeed  at  fever 
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heat^  it  was  obvious  that  Grace  had  intended 
to  prepare  me  for  some  disaster  unconnected 
xnth  Sanford's,  and  that  during  our  interview 
she  had  hovered  between  contradictory  fears. 
I  heard  her  cautiously  return  and  draw  the 
bolt  of  my  chamber-door;  excitement  sur- 
mounted the  lassitude  which  oppressed  me. 
she  had  left  me  no  light,  but  a  waning  autum- 
nal moon  lent  a  pale  flood  of  radiance,  through 
favor  of  which,  I  groped  to  my  closet  and  let 
myself  down  by  the  ivy  ladder  upon  the  mole. 

It  was  a  cold,  raw  night,  heralding  October. 
As  the  keen  air  saluted  me^  I  felt  a  singular 
revulsion,  an  aguish  trembling  affected  my 
parched  frame — still  a  kind  of  delirious  energy 
helped  me  onward. — ^The  entrance  to  the  cot- 
tage was  carefully  secured.  I  recognised  the 
precaution  of  Grace  in  this  arrangement ->  my 
sisters'  chamber  was  unattainable,  but  opposite 
my  aunt's  a  part  of  the  cliff  called  the  table- 
land, used  by  Katy  for  a  bleach-ground,  pro- 
jected towards  the  house,  and  from  this  point 
I  could  pry  into  the  apartment. 

The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  closely  drawn ; 
a  solitary  candle  glinunered  on  a  table — Field- 
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ing  stood  near  it  intently  gazing  at  his  watch : 
beside  him,  white  as  the  white  curtain  of  the 
bed^  sat  my  aunt«    To  see  a  pale,  thoughtful 
face  look  wan  and  wo-stricken  is  not  startling ; 
but  to  see  a  plump,  florid,  merry  countenance, 
bloodless  and  gaunt,  frightens  you ;  the  busy 
play  of  features  had  settled  into  rigid  sternness; 
the  bustling  activity  prompt  in  expedients  had 
ceased ;  the  frame  seemed  stiffened — ^it  was  so 
unlike  roy  aunt ! — I  longed  to  see  her  move,  to 
be  convinced  she  was  alive.    At  length  she 
drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket  and  fixed  on  it  a 
stupid  stare; — ^had  horror  at  the  late  catas^ 
trophe  quenched  the  delight  she  must  have 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  the  return  which  I 
doubted  not  that  letter  heralded  ?    She  gazed 
at  it  as  earnestly  as  Fielding  gazed  at  the  watch: 
there  was  something  terrifying  in  these  move^ 
less  figures !  in  the  picture  which  my  imagina- 
tion  sketched  of  the  yet  more  rigid  form  the 
bed-curtains  concealed.    I  could  better  have 
borne  to  see  my  aunt's  face  blistered  with 
weeping,  to  see  her  hands  raised  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  complaint  I  I  blamed  myself  for  being 
wellj  even  while  my  temples  throbbed  with 
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fever.  All  were  tnuisfixed  with  oonfitemation 
— ^yet  I  was  well  \  The  staUness  grew  appal^ 
ling  I  I  should  have  added  to  my  imprudence 
by  unguarded  ejaiculatioiM;  had  not  Helen 
centered  the  chan^b^  ^  she  placed  a  salver  on 
the  table^  took  the  letter,  thrust  it  into  her 
bosom,  forced  my  aunt  to  swallow  the  contents 
of  a  cup,  and  vanished.  Her  movements  had 
been  so  swift,  so  almost  winged^  that  I  had 
not  time  to  note  her  countenance  t  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  At  had  snatched  a  few  moments 
from  some  more  important  care  to  minister  to 
these  night-watchers,  and  that  in  her  hurried 
exit  there  was  anxiety  and  fear — ^wh^re  was 
Marion? 

I  descended  Brom  my  post  of  observation, 
stole  round  the  house  and  looked  up  to  my 
sisters*  chamber;  a  light  gleamed  through  the 
window  curtain — ^th^  night  was  calm — I  could 
distinguish  voices-^a  few  words  reached  me: 
they  were  harsh  and  violent — and  then  a  faint 
scream;  it  seemed  half  smothered.  I  lost  all 
prudence  and  called  aloud;  but  the  sounds 
iabove  grew  turbulent  and  drowned  my  voice : 
^  It  is  Quinilla^"  I  exclaimed,  passionately, — 
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ti 


she  is  tormenting  my  poor  sisten — ^it  is  Qui- 
nilla!''  These  wofds  I  vehemently  reiterated 
as  I  darted  over  path  and  causeway^  with  a 
speed  induced  by  the  piuroxysm  of  fever.  I 
reached  the  ruin  and  flung  myself  upon  the 
bed — shivering  and  consuming  thirst  assailed 
me — I  g^ped  down  the  beverage  left  by  Grace 
and  opened  my  hands  to  the  compassionate 
lick  of  Breesthough ;  the  dog  was  found  next 
morning  pawing  my  burning  cheek  with  a 
sorrowful  moan. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Childhood*!  dreams 
Long  hushed,  start  up  as  waking  into  truth. 
And  in  tliis  ear  soft  whisper,  with  a  sound 
Familiar,  as  it  were  a  sister's  voice. 


Fielding  was  bending  over  me  when  I  un- 
closed my  eyes  with  the  first  glimmering  of 
consciousness ;  I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow 
and  stared  around.  ^^  I  have  had  such  a 
dream,"  said  I,  ''  I  must  get  up.  What  a 
horrid  dream !" 

^^  It  has  made  you  feverish/'  replied  Fielding ; 
*'  swallow  this — it  is  not  yet  time  to  rise — 
compose  yourself." 

1  obeyed  through  sheer  weakness.  From 
that  day,  though  I  recognised  what  passed 
around  me,  yet  I  felt  no  inclination  to  renew 
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my  attempt  to  rise^  to  make  enquiries,  or  to 
oppose  my  attendants,  Grace  and  Fielding, 
who  in  turn,  or  together,  watched  near  my  bed- 
side. I  was  passive  as  an  infant :  my  nurses 
were  keenly  observant,  but  they  never  stimu- 
lated me  to  exertion,  never  questioned  me: 
if  they  conversed  with  each  other  it  was  of  the 
trees,  of  the  birds,  of  the  bay ;  a  low  quiet 
monotonous  dialogue,  which  amused  without 
exciting  me.  They  were  neither  sad  nor  cheer- 
ful, and  but  for  their  assiduous  attention  to  my 
wants  I  should  scarcely  have  known  that  they 
considered  me  an  invalid — As  to  myself,  I 
neither  experienced  pain  nor  anxiety — languor 
it  is  true  pervaded  my  frame,  but  it  was  rather 
pleasing  than  depressing — I  enjoyed  without 
drawback  the  luxury  of  restoration  to  compara*- 
tive  health,  for  memory  was  asleep  :  I  felt  as  if 
the  date  of  my  existence  had  just  commenced ; 
like  a  nursling  endued  with  faint  consciousness, 
I  fed  and  lay  down  at  the  will  of  my  dictators. 
I  was  considerablv  advanced  in  convalescence 
before  memory  began  to  awaken ;  far  from  ex- 
citing it  to  action  it  pleased  me  to  persuade  my- 

VOL.   IK 
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self  that  the  images  induced  by  my  confused 
recollections  were  the  consequences  of  my  in- 
disposition^ and  that  as  strength  became  reno- 
vated^ so  would  the  judgment^  which  should 
correct  these  seeming  illusions.  Although  many 
of  the  half  obliterated  impressions  of  my  child- 
hood were  restored^  yet  there  was  a  chasm 
which  I  made  no  attempt  to  fill  up.  As  a  proof 
of  my  apathy  I  supplicated  but  once  for  a  book; 
my  request  was  not  noticed,  and  I  readily  fell 
in  with  Grace's  device  to  amuse  me  with  the 
intellectual  game  of  jack-straws. 

At  length  I  left  my  bed,  and  was  permitted, 
leaning  on  Fielding  or  Grace,  to  saunter  up  and 
down  the  apartment :  they  would  not  suffer  me 
to  approach  the  window,  and  I  was  too  happy 
to  contend — Johnny's  throne  was  the  first 
object  that  caused  a  discordant  sensation ; — had 
I  dreamed  of  the  closet  beyond  ? — ^was  it  possi- 
ble I  had  climbed,  in  reality,  the  height  I  had 
so  often  scaled  in  my  sleep  ?  I  sat  down  before 
the  rude  chair  of  state  and  considered  it  intently  ; 
my  ideas  became  entangled;  Hooked  around; 
the  scene  of  the  bridal  fSte  was  renewed. — 
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*'  Where's  Sanford  ?''  said  I,  abruptly  interroga- 
ting Fielding,  who  was  viewing  me  earnestly— 
'^tis  the  wedding-day,  is  it?^ 

'^  You  must  sleep  and  get  weU  before  you  are 
fit  for  a  wedding,^'  said  Fielding. 

I  lay  down  submissively;  Grace  took  her 
spindle  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  the  changeless 
buzz  which  had  often  been  my  sedative.  But 
sleep  would  not  obey;  memory  was  welding 
her  chain,  and  swiftly  but  rashly  restoring  the 
links ;  my  train  of  abstraction  went  busily  on ; 
the  process  was  too  trjring  for  my  still  feeble 
judgment — bridal  and  funeral,  wedding  garb 
and  winding  sheet,  were  woven  together; 
QiuniUa  ^as  now  a  wife,  and  now  was  arraigned 
for  murdering  Marion — I  started  up,  uttering 
a  stem  rebuke  ;  Kelding  echoed  my  words  ap- 
plying them  to  Breesthough,  whom  he  reproved 
for  having  disturbed  me ;  I  stroked  and  com- 
forted the  guiltless  animal ;  Fielding  commenced 
a  soporific  dialogue  with  Granny,  and  I  fell 
asleep. 

The  exercise  I  had  taken  induced  long  and 
profound  repose :  it  was  night  when  I  awoke. 
A  wonderful  revolution  had  taken  place  in  my 
B  3 
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feelings  and  ideas ;  I  was  perfectly  collected ; 
without  any  exertion  of  my  will  past  events 
were  presented  to  my  mind  in  orderly  succes- 
sion^ up  to  the  day  made  memorable  by 
0'Toole*s  defiance ;  but  my  illness  and  the  in- 
cidents of  that  day  were  so  connected  that  I 
could  not  accurately  determine  whether  they 
were  ideal  or  real^  whether  I  had  dreamed  of^  or 
witnessed  them.  The  stillness  was  only  inter* 
rupted  by  Breesthough's  audible  respiration, 
yet  I  did  not  believe  I  was  un watched :  a  rush- 
light in  a  wire  lantern  was  placed  in  the  cavity 
beneath  the  ponderous  mantle- piece^  throwing 
lines  of  a  reddish,  lugubrious  glare  upon  the 
mutilated  heads  of  saints,  popes,  and  martyrs, 
huddled  within  the  chimney:  outside  this 
golgotha  the  gloom  was  impenetrable  ;  I  could 
just  discern  between  the  intervals  of  patch- 
work in  the  window  frame,  the  shining  ivy-leaves 
made  visible  by  a  silvery  lustre.  I  felt  a  long- 
ing to  rise,  with  an  instinctive  terror  of  being 
controlled  ;  Breesthough's  loud  breathing  pre-* 
vented  my  distinguishing  any  other;  I  raised 
myself — no  one  interposed — our  provident 
Granny  had  equipped  me  in  a  comfortable  in- 
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tegumeDt  ycleped  dressing-gown^  of  her  own 
manufacture^  thus  superseding  the  inconveni- 
ence of  shifting  cumbrous  habiliments.  I  reached 
the  window  and  removed  one  of  the  numerous 
patches  that  obscured  it ;   the  night  was  clear 
and  frosty — I  looked  towards  the  headland^  and 
became^  at  once^  sensible  of  the  length  of  my 
confinement ;  the  trees  were  naked  which  when 
I  last  beheld  them^  had  displayed  a  vesture 
brilliant  in  autumnal  tints.     My  recollection  of 
the  harrowing  adventure  that  had  caused  my 
illness  was  now   too  vivid  to  be  charged  to 
fevered  wanderings :  Sanford  was  dead  ! 

A  slight  rustling  startled  me;  the  lantern 
was  removed  from  the  chunney  and  was  borne 
swiftly  towards  my  bed — '^  Walter,  Walter  ?' 
was  repeated  breathlessly — *^  Helen,  my  dear 
Helen !''  Had  we  been  parted  for  years  we 
could  not  have  embraced  with  more  exuberant 
delight ;  and  yet  we  wept.  I  dared  not  make 
enquiries ;  if  Helen  had  had  good  news  to  com- 
municate she  would  have  proclaimed  it  in- 
stantly. ^^  What  an  age  since  we  have  met  P' 
at  length  I  faltered. 

^'  I  saw  you  every  day  Walter  at  the  begin 
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ning  of  your  illness/'  replied  Helen;  **but 
they  would  not  permit  me  to  pass  the  threshold 
of  your  chamber  wliile  your  fever  lasted — we 
have  suffered  grievously !  poor  Qiunilla  I  we 
hoped  to  see  her  married^  and  we  credited  the 
mere  suggestion  of  her  vanity.  It  was  a  sel- 
fish error^  and  justly  punished/^ 

^'  By  life-long  remorse^^  said  I ;  ^  the  image 
of  that  unfortunate  young  man  will  haunt  me  ; 
did  he  die  peaceably  Helen  ?^^ 

^  Die  V'  repeated  Helen^  ^  do  you  mean  Mr, 
Sanford  ?  he  is  not  dead/* 

^*  Not  dead  P'  I  ejaculated^  ^^  then  I  am  the 
happiest  being  in  the  world !  the  very  happiest ! 
nothing  shall  annoy  me  now  \  Oh  Helen  I  am 
so  happy  P'  Helen  pressed  my  hand  and  tried 
to  speak^  but  a  sob  which  seemed  to  burst 
from  the  heart's-core  prevented  her. 

**  Marion  ¥^  I  gasped^  '*  answer  me.** 

^  She  has  been  ill  Walter^  but  she  is  well 
now; — we  are  all  well^**  added  Helen  sighing 
bitterly ;  *^  all  weU ;  and  longing  to  have  you 
with  us  once  more/* 

^*  How  we  shall  rejoice  P  said  L 

^  Tou  are  sanguine/*  she  replied,  *^  I  must 
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forewarn  you— my  aunt  is  changed ;  such  mis- 
fortunes— ^all  together — '* 

"  Misfortunes  I" 

^^  Enough  to  upset  even  her  vigorous  mind/* 
pursued  Helen; — '^that  horrid  scene!  her 
brother  a  murderer  perhaps — ^jrour  illness- 
Marion's — my  uncle's  absence—'* 

'*  My  uncle  not  yet  returned  !" 

^^  Business  of  moment  detains  him.'' 

^^  He  is  deadj"  said  I^  ^'  or  Madame  Wallen- 
berg is  dead." 

''  You  are  for  killing  every  one^^  said  Helen^ 
with  a  faint  laugh.  ^^  But  I  came  to  nurse  you^ 
not  to  talk;  thank  heaven  I  have  no  disclosure 
to  make  so  grievous  as  you  surmise :  you  must 
sleep  Walter^  else  Mr.  Fielding  will  not  con- 
sent to  my  keeping  watch  a  second  time." 

'*  Fielding  !"  I  ejaculated ;  ^  the  preserver 
ofmyUfe!" 

''  And  the  preserver  of  his  firiend^"  added 
Helen;  ^^the  comfort  and  stay  of  my  poor 
aunt !  Ah  Walter  I  while  there  was  a  question 
of  your  recovery  she  gave  up  her  best  aid  under 
Heaven" 

I  felt  thoroughly  remorseful;   the    illness 
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which  had  left  my  family  desolate  had  been 
brought  on  by  my  own  imprudence : — was  I 
always  to  remain  a  thing  of  tremors  and  ner* 
vous  panics^  giving  way  to  impulses  a  woman 
had  learned  to  control  t  Though  Helen  said 
nothing  of  herself^  yet  I  saw  she  must  have 
braved  these  accumulated  distresses  with  a 
heroism  which  had  given  her  strength  to  act : 
had  she  yielded  to  puling  sensibility  what  would 
have  become  of  Marion  ?  even  now  it  was  evi- 
dent she  restrained  herself  from  impwtiDg  some 
calamity  considered  too  trying  for  my  debili- 
tated state.  She  presented  my  midnight  ano- 
dyne ;  I  requested  she  would  take  some  repose. 

*^  I  have  already  slept,'*^  said  Helen ;  **  Grace 
will  relieve  watch  immediately :  you  need  not 
tell  me  to  be  careful  Walter ;  a  fresh  source  of 
anxiety  might  kill  my  aunt.'' 

Thenceforward^  to  the  time  of  my  complete 
re-establishment^  Helen  relieved  guards  or  shared 
it  in  the  oak  chamber :  she  had  none  of  that 
prudery^  misnamed  delicacy^  under  favor  of 
which  sensitive  young  ladies  evade  the  duties 
of  a  sickroom;  her  benevolence  was  active^ 
her  sympathies  were  generous ;  she  would  Innd 
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up  a  wound  rather  than  weep  over  it :  there 
were  too  few  efficient  helps  in  our  household  to 
sanction  the  indulgence  of  interesting  reserve* 
Helen,  the  most  retiring  the  most  innately 
modest  woman  I  ever  met,  never  paraded 
bashful  scruples  to  extenuate  omissions  in  social 
or  domestic  duties ;  never  permitted  sentiment  to 
interfere  with  principle;  she  lost  nothing  of  the 
reverence  due  to  woman  by  her  contempt  of  such 
false  delicacy ;  there  was  an  iDuocent  simpli- 
city in  her  character,  a  trustfulness  in  her 
manner,  which  even  the  gay  fashionist  was 
forced  into  respecting.  From  the  conversations 
I  overheard  between  her  and  her  fellow-nurses, 
I  found  their  attendance  on  the  cottage  invalids 
had  been  indiscriminately  apportioned,  and  that 
Helen's  arm  was  as  frankly  tendered  as  dame 
McQuillan's  to  support  the  wounded  artist 
when  stouter  aids  were  occupied  elsewhere. 

I  was  duly  informed  of  Sanford's  amend- 
ment ;  my  own  went  on  apace,  for  I  was  invi- 
gorated by  the  hope  of  removal  to  the  cottage: 
although  the  conveniences  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment seemed  obvious,  yet  it  was  never  hinted 

at.     I  could  not  apprehend  that  O^Toole  after 

S  5 
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the  late  transaction  had  retained  my  apartment ; 
probably  he  was  gone — ^And — 'spite  of  all  my 
eflbrts  to  be  generous  my  heart  fluttered  at  the 
supposition — ^perhaps  Quinilla  had  gone  with 
him !  I  was  averse  from  mentioning  this  man ; 
he  operated  on  my  fancy  like  the  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones  whose  threatened  appearance 
used  to  fiighten  me  in  baby-hood — the  mere 
thought  of  him  revived  the  horrid  qualms  I  had 
experienced  at  the  result  of  his  intemperate 
attack,  and  I  now  cautiously  refrained  from 
touching  upon  subjects  which  m%ht  bring  on 
excitement  and  relapse.  But  in  proportion  as 
my  retrospective  spirit  was  kept  down,  so  did 
my  spirit  of  observation  keep  on  the  alert.  I 
diligently  noted  Helen  to  gather  from  her  coun- 
tenance the  measure  of  the  apprehended  evil ; 
but  Helen's  schooling  in  fortitude  though  short 
had  been  effectual ;  reverses  were  met,  with  a 
steady  equanimity  astonishing  in  one  so  young 
and  inexperienced;  the  natural  tears  drawn 
forth  at  our  first  meeting  were  soon  dried  up ; 
her  accustomed  vivacity  indeed,  had  settled 
into  an  even,  placid,  seriousness;  but  there 
was  neither  gloom,  nor  sigh,  nor  hurried  exclar 
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xnation^  to  set  the  mind  of  the  observer  upon 
the  rack  of  doubt.  Between  her  and  fielding 
a  quiet^  confidential  intercourse  seemed  esta- 
blished ;  each  consulted  the  other  with  unem- 
barrassed freedom.  The  force  of  Fielding's 
character  gave  energy  to  Helen's :  his  lessons 
had  imbued  her  with  higher  views  and  in- 
terests ;  in  becoming  more  admirable  she  was 
not  a  whit  less  loveable ;  there  was  the  same 
blushing  simplicity,  the  same  diffidence,  the 
same  unstudied  delicacy  which  had  always 
marked  her  character:  she  had  loftier  aspira- 
tions but  not  purer,  more  fixed  opinions  and 
clearer  aims,  but  not  kindlier;  her  enthusiasm 
was  modified  not  destroyed. 

Among  the  little  community  of  the  old  oak 
chamber  there  was  one  blest  without  alloy ;  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  Breesthough  would  not, 
if  be  could,  have  bartered  his  brute  nature, 
limited  span  of  being,  and  the  elysium  his  long 
holiday  bestowed^  for  our  higher  faculties, 
more  protracted  life,  and  less  intense  enjoy- 
ment. The  animal  lost  all  his  claims  to  pity; 
he  grew  fat  and  saucy ;  his  begging  tricks  and 
humid  eyes,  his  doleful  whine  and  tail  deject- 
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edly  pensile ;  all  his  interesting  attitudes  and 
habits  existed  only  in  remembrance ;  whichever 
lucky  chance  prevailed^  whether  Katy  thought 
her  slave  had  fled  the  settlement,  or  that  she 
had  laid  aside  her  rod  of  office,  substituting 
boiled  for  roast  as  most  convenient,  certain  it 
was  that  Breeslhough  had  continued  unas- 
sailed. 

Meantime  my  forecasting  of  some  dire  mis- 
chance was  deepening ;  days  past,  I  was  nearly 
well,  took  exercise  upon  the  mole,  and  yet  no 
visit  from  my  aunt  or  Marion ;  no  hint  of  my 
removing  to  the  cottage ; — nay,  a  turf-kish  had 
been  added  to  my  furniture,  the  skulls  of  my 
golgotha  ejected,  and  a  fire  estabUshed  in  the 
chimney-vault  by  our  indefatigable  Ghranny. 
I  thought  my  self-control  heroic,  for  1  made 
no  comment ;  but  my  pulse  betrayed  me ; 
Fielding  looked  alarmed ;  I  stammered  some* 
thing  of  suspense ;  he  drew  Helen  from  the 
room,  and  I  saw  them  slowly  traversing  the 
causeway,  and  seemingly  in  serious  consulta- 
tion. My  attention  was  so  engrossed  with  trying 
to  interpret  something  from  their  gestures  that 
stealthy  footsteps  entering  the  chamber  were 
nnoticed« 
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** Bounce  the  cobbler P'  cried  a  voice:  ihe  ele- 
gant phraseology  was  sufficiently  indicative; 
to  turn  and  recoil  were  co-instantaneous. 

"  Why  how  skeered  you  look ;  as  green  as 
a  goss  lettuce;  between  spoony  and  wishy- 
washy/'  exclaimed  OToole.  '^  Stop  shaking 
man  ;  do  you  take  me  for  a  bugaboo  ?  What 
a  pippin  sneezer  of  a  thing  you  are  !" 

He  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  his  coat  while 
he  was  speakings  and  threw  himself  upon  my 
bcd^  heaving  a  satisfied  grunt^  extending  his 
huge  joints,  and  eying  their  bony  angles  with 
complacency. — ^^  THs  the  first  comfortable 
stretch  I  have  had  for  many  a  long  day/'  he 
continued ;  '^  they  made  me  lie  cugger-mugger, 
in  Kitty  DriscoPs  cabin,  cooped  up  in  a  scrimp 
of  a  settle  without  a  night-cap  or  a  bolster ! 
My  hair  is  ruined — ^look  at  my  skin — What  an 
object  I  am ! — the  smoke  was  enough  to  des- 
troy any  man's  complexion  I — How  glum  you 
are — have  you  a  tongue  in  your  head  man  y* 

*'  Well,**  he  resumed,  after  a  short  pause, 
*'  I'm  more  free  than  welcome  I  suppose — we'd 
draw  rason  out  of  a  real  man,  but  I  care  no 
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more  for  finikin  things  like  you  than  for  a 
jack-snipe/' 

^'  We  accord  in  one  thing  perfectly^''  said  I^ 
— "  in  our  opinion  of  each  other/' 

*^  Speak  plain,  dang  it^''  retorted  Theodore  ; 
^'  I  hate  to  have  to  guess  at  a  man's  meaning 
*— it  makes  me  bilious— are  you  for  fighting  or 
formaking  fiiends — ^^shake  hands — you  won't-^ 
don't— hang  the  news  1*11  tell  you  then ;  there's 
the  dickons  to  pay^  but  mum's  the  word ;  they'd 
play  randy  with  meif  youfellbackintothe  fever.*' 

I  pretended  to  be  occupied  with  Brees- 
though,  who  had  slunk  between  ray  feet ;  his 
recollections  of  OToole  doubtless  had  revived 
the  bondage  of  the  dog-days. 

'^  There's  the  dickons  to  pay,  Watty,  I  as- 
sure you — don't  be  frightened  can't  you — 
things  are  so  bad  they  couldn't  be  worse  indeed 
— don't  turn  so  white  man — Katy  says,  they 
keep  you  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  murthering 
you.  Now  that's  not  fair  thinks  I — I'll  give 
the  poor  shingawn  a  splink  o'  light  says  I-^ 
so  here  I  come,  like  fee-faw-fum/'  He  flung 
out  his  ponderous  arms  and  yawned  coa* 
tentedly. 
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I  tried  to  keep  down  a  gurgle  in  my  throat — 
'^  Helen  assured  me  that  Sanford  has  not  ma* 
terially  suffered  from  your  murderous  attack/^ 

''  Suffered  from  a  flea-bite/'  interrupted 
O'Took,  ^  fudge  !  you're  a  perfect  gommtd 
Watty ;  with  all  your  Greek  and  Latin  you 
know  no  more  of  life  than  just  a  cock-roach ! 
What  do  you  mane  by  murther  man  ?  1^1  tell 
you — cutting  a  man's  throat  when  he's  asleep^ 
sticking  a  body  in  the  back  when  he  don't  see 
you ;  that's  the  signification  o'  murther^  man 
alive." 

1  turned  away  fretfully. 

^^  A  poorty  fuss  indeed  they  made  about  the 
touch  I  gave — just  nicked  a  little  vein  or  some- 
thing. Laura  screeched  as  if  she  saw  a  corpse. 
I  was  sorry  enough  for  her  and  Quin  the 
craiiures  !  but  I  knew  well  myself^  the  hole  that 
tooth-pick  made,  would  fill  up  in  a  frog-hop." 

^*  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  Sanford's  life 
was  not  endangered  ?" 

*^  Is  it  in  danger  you  mane  f  not  a  bit  of  it 
—  the  googawn  of  a  doctor  swore  it  was — I 
swore  it  was  not — '  the  vital  parts  escaped  by 
a  miracle/  says  he — *  what  does  it  signify  by 
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"what  a  thing  escapes  if  it  does  escape  V  says  I. 
^  I  bet  you  three  tenpennies/  says  I^  ^  and  that's 
as  good  as  two  and  sixpence^  he's  walking  in 
a  month  or  two/  says  I,  ^  Wasn't  I  right  ? 
wasn't  he  walking  yesterday  ?  wasn't  he  throw- 
ing up  love-sand  and  sheep's-eyes  at  some- 
body's window  ?  talk  of  a  man  dying  of  a  pin- 
hole !" 

I  could  scarcely  believe  this  folly  was  sincere^ 
and  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

*'  The  butcher  that  killed  the  ram  o'  Darby 
might  wonder  at  the  blood  upon  my  conscience ; 
but,  bless  you,  Watty^  I  saw  as  great  a  flood 
from  nothing  but  a  lancet.  I  saw  more  than 
that,  I  saw  the  Irish  giant,  Hu^o  Samson,  run 
through  and  through  with  an  iron  spike  a 
fathom  long  that  he  fell  out  of  a  window  on  ; 
and  he-lived  to  ninety  eight ;  there's  for  you  !" 

"  In  'spite  of  all  these  miracles,"  said  I, 
"  you  are  lucky  that  you  were  not  tried  for 
murder." 

"Bah!"  said  Theodore,  "  Brelyer  Barry 
was  your  fosterfather !  1  told  you  before  what 
murther  meant :  if  you  die  in  your  own  de- 
fence man  you  can  never  be  hanged  for  murther^ 
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but  only  for  manslaughter;  didn't  I  tell  him 
not  to  put  me  in  a  passion?  didn't  I  give 
odds*?  didn't  I  open  my  waistcoat  to  give  him 
the  first  touch  ?  Don't  think  V\\  let  him  off 
so  easy  though — Pm  longing  to  be  at  him — 
I'm  longing  to  give  him  a  rambasllnffy  with  a 
ten  year  old  tormentor^  something  that  will 
soften  a  bone  at  any  rate  ?" 

"  Then  you  are  a  brutal  ruffian/'  said  I. 

O'Toole  half  rose,  dropped  his  lower  jaw, 
and  opened  his  great  globular  eyes  so  wide  that 
Breesthough  bounced  back  and  barked  at  him. 
"  Did  you  say  that  in  earnest  or  only  just  to 
show  your  bravery  ray  boy  ?" 

'^  If  you  assault  that  man  again,"  said  I, 
'^  you  are  a  brutal  ruffian.'^ 

He  started  from  the  bed,  clenching  his  fist, 
but  in  approaching  me  he  tumbled  over  the 
turnspit,  which,  in  trying  to  run  away,  ran  the 
wrong  way — **  I  tell  you  what  my  man,''  said 
Theodore,  rubbing  his  knees  and  resuming  the 
perpendicular ;  **  'tis  the  best  day  you  ever  saw 
that  we  are  cou^^ms  of  some  sort — look  at  that 
window  if  you  plase — by  my  critical  powers  I'd 
pitch  you  out  of  it,  and  that  vagabond  dog 
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upon  the  back  of  you^  with  all  the  pleasure 
imaginable^  but  for  our  relationship.  Never 
mind  it  though — your  beating  shan't  be  lost — 
I'll  give  it  on  the  double  to  that  sniggering 
jockey ;  it  shan't  be  lost  I  promise  you ;  I'm 
nursing  an  oak-twig  for  him !" 

'^  No  one  but  a  savage  like  you/'  I  exclaimed^ 
^^  could  think  of  renewing  the  horror  of  my 
poor  aunt;  yon  sorry  for  your  sister — you! 
you  have  no  affection  in  your  nature." 

^^  The  divil  I  havn't !  and  what  made  me 
risk  a  double-breasted  waistcoat  as  good  as  new 
I'd  be  glad  to  know  ?-^  wasn't  it  affection  for 
my  sister? — what  spoiled  my  best  coat  and 
velvet  collar  but  afiection  for  my  sister  ?  the 
cloth  can't  be  matched^  and  all  round  the  arm* 
hole  is  dyed  a  dirty  purple ! — don't  you  call 
that  affection  for  my  sister  ? — to  have  a  M^per- 
JinCj  bottle-green  cloth  dished  and  done  up  by 
a  fouty  pin-hole  of  a  wound !  if  it  was  ev^n  a 
glory-mark  itself — Sanford  has  a  fine  red  scar 
to  shew.  No  affection! — liathershin! — ^what 
cramps  me  up  in  Kitty  Driscol's  settle  without 
a  bolster  ?  what  makes  me  longing  to  pound 
Sanford  into  stock-fish  ?  affection  for  my  sister 
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isn't  it  ?  me  !  I'm  as  soft  as  a  feather-bed  and 
softer;  we  like  remarks  indeed  P' 

I  examined  his  countenance  again^  to  be 
assured  this  absurdifcj^  was  not  put  on ;  but  he 
looked  doltishlv  sincere.  '^  The  head  is  hollow/' 
thought  I^  ^'  except  where  it  is  occupied  by 
besotted  vanity,  blind  rage,  and  a  scantlet  of 
what  he  calls  family  affection/' 

^  Tis  kind  father  for  me  to  be  fond  of  fight- 
ing," went  on  OToole ;  "  Dad  was  always  at 
logger-heads  with  somebody:  our  ancesthers 
were  heroes  to  the  spinal  marrow ;  didn't  my 
own  great  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  face  four 
vagabond  thieves  one  moonlight  night  in  his 
own  back  parlour  with  nothing  but  a  bread 
knife  ?  didn't  he  squinch  the  life  within  'um 
before  they  could  cry  '  bolt'  to  one  another  ? 
wam't  they  so  struck  of  a  heap  they  couldn't 
drop,  but  there  they  stood  upright  as  pike- 
staffs, dead  as  dried  hake,  till  they  were 
marched  off  to  be  hanged  next  morning?" 

No  remark  was  made  upon  this  veritable 
exploit  which  had  been  touched  on,  as  Cork 
news,  once  before  by  Slauveen,  without  indeed 
the  marvellous  addenda.    O'Toole  rubbed  up 
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his  whiskers  and  viewed  himself  devotedly  in 
the  fragment  of  a  looking-glass.  "  Do  you 
think  I  look  the  worse  for  my  confinement 
Watty  ?  t^u  look  abominable  1  quaky  shaky 
like  Mrs.  Hurly's  head  on  Hammond's  marsh!** 
He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  glass,  with 
a  self-enamoured  smile,  slided  forward,  and 
bade  me  observe  how  well  he  walked  a  minuet. 

Breesthough  stared  at  him,  cocking  his  head 
inquisitively. 

"  My  chitterlings  are  rather  crumpled,'*  re- 
sumed Theodore  :  "  they  used  my  cravat  stuff- 
ing to  stop  the  blood — ^what  nonsense  that  was 
now  !'* 

I  began  to  listen  with  satisfaction,  inferring 
from  the  idiotic  babble  that  no  serious  misfor- 
tune could  have  happened ;  but  I  did  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  understand  this  genuine  lusus  no- 
(urcB.  One  virtue  was  conspicuous  in  him — 
sincerity — he  bad  no  secret  sins ;  there  was  as 
little  leaven  of  astuteness  in  mind  as  in  physi- 
ognomy — he  termed  humbug  that  which  most 
men  termed  reason,  and  vice  versa: — if  he  wan- 
dered from  the  point  that  brought  him  to  the 
ruin  it  was  through  folly  not  perversity :  he 
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had  not  wit  enough  to  intends,  plot :  his  flashes 
of  brotherly  affection^  to  which  I  trusted^  were 
literally  flashes,  puffed  out  by  the  hurricane  of 
some  inordinate  propensity.  He  had  also  a 
glimmering  sense  of  honor  as  connected  with 
what  he  termed  bravery,  but  it  was  the  undi- 
rected instinct  which  keeps  the  stag-hound 
from  trampling  the  whelp.  These  flashes  and 
glimmerings  however  awakened  a  hope  that  he 
was  not  completely  callous,  that  he  could  not 
perform  baboonish  antics  before  a  looking- 
glass  if  things  were  so  bad  that  they  could  not 
well  be  worse ! 

While  I  was  meditating,  (^Toole  also  was 
reflecting;  he  tried  the  effect  of  his  impressions 
on  the  conscious  mirror  in  various  modes,  and 
at  various  shades  of  distance,  shouting  at  inter- 
vals broken  stanzas  of  some  vulgar  ballad,  the 
burden  of  which  wa9  ^  delicate  Darby  O*.  His 
contortions  at  last  became  so  hideous  that  the 
turnspit  raised  a  strenuous  and  lengthened 
howl,  running  round  and  round  the  object  of 
his  terror  as  if  fascinated :  the  noise  was  un- 
bearable, I  stopped  my  ears,  but  my  eyes  were 
now  saluted  by  another  apparition — Katy  Mul- 
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ligan^  puf&ng  through  a  mutilated  pipe  and 
stuck  between  the  door-posts,  glaring  at  the 
turnspit! — I  never  felt  the  full  force  of  an 
honest  stare  till  then— OToole  had  too  much 
devotion  for  the  image  he  was  worshipping  to 
note  Breesthough,  who,  lulled  by  the  sounds 
himself  was  making,  heeded  not  his  ancient 
enemy,  but  kept  wheeling  round  the  centre  of 
attraction.     Katy  changed  from  cbwilhfimndered 
to  irate;  she  stuck  the  pipe  into  her  apron- 
string,  stole  forward,  and  Breesthough    was 
hanging  dingle-dangle  by  the  nape  before  he 
could  address  a  prayer  to  Jupiter.      No  other 
tongue  but  her  own  sweet  vernacular  could 
have  furnished  Mrs.  Mulligan  with  one  tithe  of 
the  expletives  she  showered  on  the  turnspit, 
shaking  him  at  every  soft  address  as  if  he  were 
a  mop.    Breesthough  dared  not  utter  a  com- 
plaint ;  he  crossed  his  poor  fore-paws,  wagging 
them  at  me  imploringly ;  but  I  knew  the  tem- 
per of  his  task-mistress  too  well  to  think  that 
interference  would  benefit  the  petitioner. 

''Why  then  is  that  9011  Katy  Mulligan" 
cried  OToole,  turning  finom  himself  to  Katy — 
"  'tis  time  for  you  to  think  of  one— just  look 
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at  me — Un't  this  a  sweet  condition  of  a  man  ! 
wasted  to  a  mammoth  1  crimpled  up  in  a  settle, 
without  a  bolster,  for  fear  of  being  nabbed  for 
nothing ; — are  they  satisfied,  at  last,  their  tender 
skinned  young  man  won't  die  this  time  V 

*'  Small  harm  if  he  did,  so  'twasnH  an  O^oole 
that  massaereed  him,"  said  Mrs.  Mulligan ; — 
'^  a  sore  heart  to  him,  and  you  too,  for  a  couple 
o'  brazen-faced  deluders,"  added  she,  addressing 
Breesthough  with  shake  the  fifty-first,  ^^to  be 
proi0oking  one  to  swear  in  this  way.  So  'tis 
nourishing  yourself  up  you  toor,  you  sneering, 
ill-looking,  crooked-legged,  squinty- eyed,  snaik- 
ing,  thraipsing,  shag-eared,  disgraceful,  un- 
natural baste !  an'  I  wasted  to  the  bone  with 
grieving  after  you,  as  if  you  tear  a  beauty :  an' 
you,  too  Master  Walter,  dwindled  to  a  'natomy ; 
all  changed  firom  spectres  into  skeletons !" 

"  Will  you  answer  a  man's  question,  Katy 
Mulligan  and  leave  off  jowering  ?''  said  OToole, 
spreading  out  his  palms  with  pathetic  earnest- 
ness, ''  am  I  to  be  coddled  like  a  Kerry-pippin  in 
a  smoky  cabin  imtil  doomsday  !  am  I  hung-beef  I 
am  I  a  kidney  potato,  the  better  for  being 
buried,  am  I }" 
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They're  afraid  to  trust  you  with  the  painter* 
Misther  OTooIe :  he's  getting  on  Umberly^  but 
he's  not  quite  ready  for  a  sound  baitin'  yet  Sir ; 
you'd  best  go  to  Cork  to  see  the  Master  Sir.*^ 

'^  So  I  would^  Katy  Mulligan^  if  my  linen 
was  washed." 

"  We'll  send  it  after  you,"  said  Katy,  "  we 
want  you  to  take  these  duds  to  the  good  man.'^ 
She  stuffed  Breesthough^s  head  under  her 
shoulder,  and  unrolled  her  apron — ^^  There's  a 
letter  some  where  or  another  if  I  havenH  swal-* 
lowed  it." 

*^  I  thought  Fielding  was  going,'^  said  O' 
Toole ;  "  you  11  choke  that  dog,  Katy  Mulli- 
gan.'' 

"  He  going !"  vociferated  Katy,  "  and  what's 
to  become  of  us  when  he's  away,  for  the  love  o' 
the  pope's  leggins — The  Ballygobbin  doctor  is 
no  more  to  compare  to  him,  than  a  duster  to  a 
damask  napkin  1" 

"  Or  cow-beef  to  staggering  bob,"  added 
O'Toole. 

'*' What  keeps  my  uncle  so  long  in  Cork?'* 
said  I,  hoping  to  be  satisfied  at  last. 

He  likes  it  may  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Mulli- 
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gan  ;  ^^  mightn^t  there  be  a  fair^  or  a  show^  or 
a  sale^  or  somethin'  ?  Pat  Croon  j  wants  a  sturk 
or  two/' 

Theodore  shut  his  left  eye  fast^  and  shot  a 
glance  at  me,  intended  to  be  knowings  ^^  What 
a  whopper,  Watty  1'* 

"  Here's  the  letter  at  last ;  youM  best  be  off 
at  once  sir/*  observed  Katy ;  "  I'll  send  over 
to  Bill  DriscoPs  and  cram  the  things  into  the 
pack — Come  along  you  dowlas-hearted  voffa- 
bone/*  she  continued,  again  griping  the  nape  of 
the  forlorn  turnspit. 

'<  You'll  choke  that  dog,  Katy  Mulligan,  as 
sure  as  ever  John  Hobbs  was  choked/' 

'^  Don't  every  thief  hang  by  his  own  neck  ?" 
retorted  Katy;  '^a  crooked  disciple!  wasn't 
he  nigh  distroyin'  me  ? — a  brute  that  I  brought 
up  myself — choking's  too  good  for  him ;  to  be 
hidin'  himself  up  the  chate,  o'  purpose  to  keep 
me  in  a  twingle-twangle."  She  was  striding  off, 
but  turned  round  abruptly  with  a  censure  of 
her  own  forgetfulness  —"they  sent  me  to  tell 
you  that  Miss  Marion  is  coming  to  see  you. 
Master  Walter ;  but  the  sight  o'  this  discredi- 
table villain  drove  the  brains  bang  out  o'  me." 

VOIm   II.  F 
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I  was  too  overjoyed  to  find  fault;  poor 
Breesthough,  finding  I  would  not  interfere, 
gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  heaved  a  sigh  so 
doleful,  agitating  gently  his  scanty  portion  of  a 
queue! — my  heart  was  melted. — "Leave  the 
dog  here  until  to-morrow/'  said  I,  ^^only  till 
to-morrow  Katy." 

"Are  you  draming  o'  digging  up  diamonds, 
to  be  for  humoring  the  lazy  galoot  that  wa;^  Sir  ? 
how^t£;Aoo/e  of  your  pity  you  are !  what  do  he 
deserve,  for  making  meb'lieve  that  he  was  massa- 
creed  along  with  t'other  boy?"  She  clutched 
him  still  tighter,  and  I  saw  the  animal  borne 
across  the  causeway,  oscillating,  to  and  fro,  as 
he  was  swayed  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Mrs. 
Mulligan. 

"  Well  now  what  thumpers  some  people  can 
tell!'*  cried  OToole— "a  sale!  Pat  Croony 
wanting  a  sturk !  we  give  you  the  bush  Katy 
MuUigan  for  making  short  cuts — deep  as  a  bog ; 
I  never  was  up  to  such  twists  and  turns ;  'tisn't 
in  me. — ^Why  Watty,  the  short  and  the  long  of 
the  upshot  is — but  that's  true — can  you  lend 
me  a  clean  shirt  ?"  I  pointed  to  my  trunk  im- 
patiently— O'Toole  stuffed  his  pocket  and  re- 
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turned  to  the  window — *^  Why  Watty  the  short 
and  the  long — well,  see  that  now ! — if  that's  not 
Helen  and  Marion  just  upon  the  causeway :  we 
don't  want  to  meet  Miss  Marion  any  how :  she 
could  quit  her  wounded  leedy  bird  at  last^  she 
could — the  back  of  my  hand  to  her ! — I'll  be 
off  to  Bill  DriscoFs  in  the  boat  Watty ;  we're 
Meeged  to  you  for  the  shirt  my  man/' 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 
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The  came  it  McnL  but  th*  effect  ii  knovn.'* 


I  FBLT  an  unaocouDtable  tremor  as  I  watched 
the  approadi  of  my  sisters ;  it  was  tardj^  or  my 
impatience  made  it  seem  so.  I  kft  the  window 
and  threw  myself  into  a  chair ;  my  sane  reso* 
lution  to  keep  self-tormentiog  whims  at  bay 
overborne  by  a  fool's  remark*  Grace's  hints  of 
Sanford  recurred:  had  Marion's  visit  been 
indeed  delayed  by  her  devotion  to  the  womided 
man  ?  We  had  been  all  to  each  other — Marion^ 
Helen^  and  myself-^-from  various  circumstances 
I  had  been  led  to  consider  our  fates  inseparable; 
that  we  belonged  to  each  other  exclusively^  and 
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lliat  the  party  ^ho  should  permit  a  different 
tie  to  supersede  that  natural^  strict^  and  grate- 
ful bond  hitherto  so  all-sufficient^  would  incur 
some  terrible  responsibility.  Was  Marion  al- 
ready alienated  ?  I  was  prepared  for  a  change 
in  person,  but  was  she  changed  in  mind  ? — ^how 
slowly  she  came !  perhaps  she  regretted  leaving 
Sanford!  Her  arms  were  around  my  neck 
before  the  last  conjecture  passed  away. — 
^'  Walter,  my  own  dear  Walter  V*  Her  rapture 
at  our  meeting  was  expressed  with  her  charac- 
teristic fervor  and  enthusiasm ;  she  questioned 
me  through  sobs  abd  laughter.  Helen,  colorless 
as  marble,  stood  fixedly  observing  her,  while 
she  burst  into  these  alternate  rejoicings  and 
complaints.  I  forgot  my  recent  causes  for 
disquiet  as  I  looked  at  her :  Marion  was  neither 
changed  in  mind  nor  person:  the  thousand 
questions  a  thousand  times  repeated,  expressive 
of  the  fondest  interest,  the  piteous  exclamations 
at  my  altered  aspect,  spoken  with  that  peculiar 
idiom,  in  itself  persuasive  of  afiection,  satisfied 
me  of  her  undiminished  love.  I  scrutinized 
the  beautiful  face ;  there  was  as  little  change  in 
that ;  where  were  the  lustreless  eyes  and  pallid 
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cheeks  I  was  prepared  to  see  ? — my  tiansieot 
glimpses  of  myself  had  detected  the  ravages  of 
a  protracted  illness  in  the  sunken  visage  and 
attenuated  frame — ^but  Marion's  eye  and  cheek 
were  brighter  than  before !  Helenas  greeting 
had  been  fond  and  solemn ;  Marion's  was  fond 
and  joyful:  Helen  had  addressed  me  with 
guarded  seriousness^  her  rister  was  all  openness 
and  volatile  confidence,  answering  my  enqui* 
ries  without  a  shade  of  hesitation  or  reserve. — 
She  was  quite  well,  had  never  felt  so  well ;  poor 
aunt  though  was  downcast,  but  then  the  sight 
of  Walter  would  cheer  her  up  again :  she  could 
not  think  what  kept  her  uncle ;  perhaps  he  had 
gone  over  to  Germany  with  Madame  Wallen- 
berg— Mr.  Sanford  was  recovering — ^if  the  Ba- 
roness would  come  back  and  I  would  look  a 
little  better  she  should  not  have  a  single  thing 
to  wish  for.  It  was  Mr.  Fielding  who  had 
prevented  her  seeing  me  before:  he  was  a 
sullen  man  that  Mr.  Fielding — wished  to  send 
away  Mr.  Sanford  before  he  was  half  cured ! — 
but  then  aunt  and  Helen  liked  him,  so  she 
supposed  she  must  like  him  too. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  her  vivacity;  I 
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perceived  that  she  had  been  kept  as  ignorant 
as  myself  of  what  related  to  my  uncle. 

Helen>  meantime^  silent  and  moveless,  con- 
tinued to  observe  her  sister  as  intently  as  if  our 
joint  lives  depended  on  her  words.  Though 
dissimilar  in  form  and  complexion  there  had 
been  striking  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  sisters :  this  resemblance  seemed  all  at 
once  obliterated :  the  elder,  Marion,  had  always 
looked  the  younger,  and  illness,  so  far  from 
having  lessened  this  appearance,  had  lent  to 
her  an  added  tint  of  juvenility:  her  animation 
was  electrical ;  it  bordered  on  the  flights  of 
thoughtless  childhood;  while  Helenas  graver 
deportment  took  from  her  extreme  youthful- 
neas,  and  a  shade  between  melancholy  and 
seriousness  impressing  her  features,  gave  them 
the  character  of  mature  experience. 

At  length  I  ventured  to  name  Quinilla. 
Marion  started ;  a  singular  expression  super- 
seded the  flashing  animation  of  her  countenance 
— ^^  Quinilky''  she  repeated,  '^  I  hate  her ! 
don't  you  V 

"  No,'*  said  Helen,  advancing,  ^*  Walter  does 
not  hate  Quinilla  ;  he  is  tired  Marion,  he  should 
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lie  down  now :  come^  you  have  to  visit  your 
biind^i^rel" 

,  Marion  Reflected  for  a  moment^  amoodful 
expre9sioa  stamped  her  countenance  as  she 
enquired  whether  she  might  come  again  to- 

^OITOW. 

.  .  ^  Aunt  wishes  to  come  to-morrow."  answered 
Helen. 

"  Tlien  we  can  come  together/*  rejoined 
^  Marion  quickly. 

« If  Mr.  Fielding  thinks  that  Walter  will 
^ot  suffer  from  so  much  company.'* 

*^  Mr.  Relding  !*'  repeated  Marion.  I  fan- 
cied that  she  looked  scornful  and  angry.  Helen 
took  her  arm  and  they  left  me. 

The  joy  Marion's  presence  had  difiusedwent 
with  her :  I  tried  to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  her 
artless  expressions  of  tenderness  :  it  would  not 
do ;  something  too  vague  for  thought  to  pierce 
would  interpose  and  baffle  my  attempts  at  self- 
illusion.  The  more  I  pondered  the  le^s  1 
doubted  her  attachment  to  Sanford ;  her  disli^ 
of  Fielding,  her  bitterness  towards  Quinill»i 
were  deducible  from  this  new-bom  affection ; 
Fielding  wished  to  separate  the  lovers^  therefo^ 
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he  was  censured;  Quinilla  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  attack  on  Sanford^  therefore  Marion 
hated  her — Hated !  could  Marion  hate  ?  could 
a  sentiment  foreign  to  her  nature  be  so  sud- 
denly engendered  ?  Marion's  arch  malice^  her 
bantering  droUery,  in  their  highest  effervescence 
were  arrested  by  an  appeal  to  her  afiections; 
the  tear  would  start,  and  a  thousand  earnest 
kindnesses  would  redeem  her  levity — *'  1  hate 
her  don't  you  ?'*  was  ringing  in  my  ears.  StiU 
more  perplexing  were  the  look  and  tone  which 
gave  this  sentence  its  peculiar  force;  it  was 
not  uttered  from  the  half-sportive  impulses 
which  had  formerly  led  her  to  exaggerate  her 
expressions  of  dislike  ;  it  was  pronounced  with 
the  deep  intensity  which  the  sentiment  inspires 
in  its  bitterest  action.  It  was  true  that,  in 
common  with  us  all,  Marion  had  disliked  Qui* 
nilla,  but  haired  was  a  feeling  so  unsuited  to 

the  object ;  our  cousin  was  a  silly  not  a  wicked 

« 

woman;  in  her  most  extravagant  perversities 
Quinilla  could  be  considered  as,  simply,  an 
annoyance ;  she  had  not  sufficient  intellect  to 
authorize  hatred  :  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  evil 
but  the  spirit  of  distempered  vanity  that  had 
F  5 
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caused  the  lamentable  affray ;  even  I,  her  par* 
ticular  butt^  and  the  subject  of  her  vulgar  cari- 
cature^ 1  found  it  impossible  to  bate  her.  To 
drive  off  unpleasant  reflections  I  determined  to 
force  my  ideas  into  a  different  channel^  by 
entering  my  long  neglected  rookery. 

The  mere  sight  of  it  restored  my  Inbliomania; 
a  cranny  of  my  own^  in  which  I  could  abstract 
myself  from  every  body,  had  in  it  something 
of  reviving — I  was  '  Monarch  of  all  I  surveyed* 
— I  and  an  old  crow  who  seemed  bent  on  dis* 
puting  the  sovereignty :  my  pemUes  were  as  I 
had  left  them ;  my  books^  my  writing  appara- 
tus, my  lock  up  in  the  window-seat.  The  gift 
of  Madame  Wallenberg  was  the  most  obvious 
treasure  of  my  crypt,  I  looked  at  the  portrait 
and  started ;  the  resemblance  to  Marion  was 
even  more  striking  than  I  had  thought  it  on  a 
former  inspection ;  I  hastily  replaced  the  me- 
dallion unnerved  by  the  same  unaccountable 
horror  which  had  before  assailed  me,  and  began 
diligently  to  write  a  memorandum  of  occur- 
rences, carefully  abstaining  from  dwelling  on 
my  own  desultory  surmises. 

In  my  eagerness  to  chase  away  annoying 
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thoughts  I  had  omitted  to  replace  the  curtain^ 
and  Grace  McQuillan^s  quick,  firm^  step  was 
recognised  before  I  could  remedy  the  error. 
Finding  the  outer  room  untenanted,  and  per« 
ceiving  a  void  which,  as  she  had  never  noted  it 
before,  she  inferred  had  been  wrought  by  some 
energetic  open  aessammm^  with  ^  save  you  kind- 
ly,' she  advanced  into  my  sanctuary.  Her 
commentary  was  short,  and  illustrated  by  aa 
expressive  shrug — she  hoped  I  was  not  laying 
in  a  fresh  stock  of  unprofitable  lingOy  but 
learning  something  solid  which  might  turn  to 
account  upon  a  rainy  day.  This  half  condem<« 
natory,  half  expostulatory  apothegm  was  ren^ 
dered  still  more  forcible  by  a  sly  kick  which 
she  bestowed  on  Strabo,  whom  her  bustling 
entrance  had  jostled  from  his  shelf.  She  had 
favored  me  with  homilies  of  this  character 
before,  the  scope  of  which  so  taxed  my  com* 
prehension  that  I  had  given  up  guessing  at  it. 
Her  quick  eye  reconnoitred  the  appurtenances 
and  ammgements  of  my  hiding-place,  whUe 
she  silently  unpacked  her  dinner  basket.  I 
thought  of  Breesthough  as  the  limb  of  a  rocud 
ohieken  was  paraded.     Grace  continued  taci-^ 
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tom^  her  brows  were  knitted  doser  than  wu 
Gustomarj,  and  her  usual  encouragement,  ^^pkk 
41  bit  cuaAla  'sikore/*  which  used  to  form  the 
zest  of  my  repast,  was  churlishlj  withheld.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  seen 
Grace  McQuillan  idle^andin  areirfill»humoiur; 
her  knitting  or  her  humming-bird  (the  pet 
narne  for  her  distaff)  hitherto  had  always  filled 
up  die  spare  moments  of  attendance,  but  to- 
day there  was  no  touch  of  sociability ;  no  yam 
spun  out  good  naturedly  to  protract  my  noeal ; 
she  stood  with  her  arms  crossed,  provokingly 
respectful.  At  last  I  ventured  to  address  her — 
''Why  are  you  so  wrathful  at  my  booka, 
GrW»e?'* 

'^  We  thought,  Sh-,  you  had  kft  off  consort- 
ing with  those  roots  o^  laziness ;  the  Madam 
says  they^re  Itoll  o'  knaves  that  teach  one  just 
to  fikh  an*  murther !  fine  examples !  fit  enough 
ibr  tithe-pro€ti»rs. — ^Didn't  Berga  tell  me  that 
Jarmanp  was  sacked  last  year  by  the  very  ditto 
cf  your  atieient  thieves  i  be  cuts  your  throat, 
says  Befga,  an^  shoots  you,  an'  calls  himself 
deliverd:^  distraining  lawAil  tenants,  an'  put- 
ting in  unlawful  tenant)  of  his  own ;  pretending 
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-dl  the  while  he  came  to  help  the  harvest !  The 
Baron  and  his  son^  thrashed  him  bravely  an' 
senthhn  into  limbo;  he'll  come  again  Berga 
thinks  if  they  don't  hang  him.  Purty  rogues 
ibr  copy-books ! 

The  ivelcome  digression  from  irrelevant 
topics  to  the  Wallenbergs,  gave  me  hope  of  Im*- 
ing  Grace  into  the  sorrow  tale*  ^^  These  Ger- 
man Barons  truly  are  brave  gentlemen^^  said  I, 
<^80  they  drove  out  this  aggressor — did  Berga 
ever  tell  you  Grace^  that  Baron  Wallenberg  Hfui 
a  daughter  P' 

'^She  might  and  she  might  not:  eat  your 
diimer  Sir."  Hits  was  a  stroke  definitive  1  I 
wound  up  my  repast  with  one  solitary  remark ; 
it  was  on  Theodore's  fool-hardiness. 

'^  We're  not  all  bom  with  peaceable  minds 
.BO  more  than  with  supple  fingers,"  said  Grace 
drily ^-^^^  The  bucket  can't  draw  up  what's  not 
in  the  well : — ^we  riiould  mend  ourself^  and  make 
aUowanoe  for  our  nd^bour."  She  left  me 
with  no  other  farewell  ceremonial  than  a  second 
kick  at  Sirabo,  which^  had  the  geographer  been 
there  in  the  fleshy  must  have  crippled  him. 
.   Fielding  had  casually  obsarved  that  Sanford 
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would  occupy  my  chamber  at  the  cottage  until 
his  removal  could  be  accomplished  with  safety, 
and  that  after  the  late  event  all  communication 
between  him  and  me  must  be  constrained  and 
awkward  ;  my  impatience  for  his  departure  was 
heightened  by  the  day's  occurrences,  and  I  felt 
indescribably  enlivened  when,  durmg  the  eve* 
ning  visit  of  Helen  and  my  friend,  this  depar« 
ture  was  spoken  of  as  decidedly  arranged. 

I  slept  soundly  on  this  opiate  to  my  cares ;  no 
homicidal  faces,  multiplications  of  0*Toole's, 
gibbered  near  my  pillow ;  no  jealousies  of  San- 
ford  quickened  my  heart's  throb-*  he  was  going  [ 

I  awoke  with  a  floating  consciousness  that 
something  pleasurable  had  happened,  and 
watched  the  rays  of  dawn  creep  along  the 
chamber- wall,  impatient  of  their  tardy  march — 
Fielding  still  slept — I  wrapped  bis  cloak  around 
me  and  descended  to  the  mole.  The  sharp 
frosty  atmosphere,  which  in  my  desponding 
moods  made  me  shiver,  now  braced  my  nerves  f 
I  walked  at  a  brisk  pace  up  and  down  the  mole, 
noting  the  wintry  aspect  of  the  landscape :  the 
heath  of  the  opposite  mainland  presented  a  bleak 
and  blossomless  outline ;  the  fern  was  gemmed 
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with  hoar-frost ;  a  light  breeze  lifted  partially 
the  streaks  of  mist  that  obscured  the  deeper 
features  of  the  glen,  forming  them  into  moun- 
tain draperies  which  the  early  sun  dappled  ca- 
priciously: the  bay,  curling  into  little  billows, 
began  to  twinkle;  I  sat  down  upon  a  rock 
overhanging  the  creek  which  sometimes  har- 
boured William  DriscoPs  boat,  to  observe  more 
leisurely  the  filmy  vapours  rolling  upwards; 
rocks  started  forth  at  intervals,  then  seemed  to 
melt  into  appearances  threatening  and  shadowy 
as  the  ghosts  of  Ossian. 

I  was  so  intent  upon  identifying  those  ethe- 
real cloud-forms  withFingal  and  his  host  sweep- 
ing from  the  hills  of  Moilena,  and  so  unpre- 
pared for  beings  palpable  and  earthly,  that  I 
gazed  upon  two  figures  emerging  from  a  dell 
upon  the  mainland,  expecting  to  behold  them 
float  upwards  and  evaporate.  A  narrow  channel 
only  intervened  between  the  islet-crag  I  occu- 
pied and  this  romantic  dell,  which  nestled  Dris- 
ooVa  cottage ;  but  the  vapour  still  hung  upon 
the  valley  so  condensed  as  to  hide  the  cabin-roof 
and  to  miatify  the  figures  of  whose  substance  I 
was  dubious.  The  shapes  became  less  question- 
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able  as  the  sun  rose  higher.  Two  other  persona 
now  emerged  and  joined  the  former ;  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  water's  edge  and  all  four  jumped 
into  a  boat :  it  pushed  off  making  for  the  island.  I 
watched  it  with  that  intuitive  imeasin^ss  which 
is  often  the  precursor  of  something  disagreeable ; 
Sanford  and  William  Driscol  were  the  rowers, 
their  companions  were  females  enveloped  in 
hooded  cloaks,  one  of  which  by  its  peculiar 
fashion  I  recognised  as  Grace  McQuillan's :  the 
cowl  of  the  other  was  thrown  back  displaying 
the  chubby  face  of  Kitty  Driscol.  The  females 
landed ;  the  boat  was  veering  to  the  creek  be- 
neath my  jutty :  I  slunk  away  to  avoid  a  person 
for  whom  I  felt  almost  antipathy,  excusing  to 
myself  this  unfriendly  conduct  by  inferring  that 
Grace  had  brought  break&st,  and  that  Fielding 
was  expecting  me  ;  but  from  the  winding  path 
which  led  to  the  front  of  the  ruin,  I  descried 
my  friend  speeding  over  the  causeway,  and  I 
rested  against  a  buttress  debating  whether  I 
should  join  him.  A  pair  of  hands  pressed 
against  my  eyes  startled  me — *'  I  was  resolved 
to  come  you  see,*'  cried  Marion,  **  1  was  re- 
solved they  should  not  stop  me,  Salter ;  so  I 
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gave  them  the  slip  under  cover  of  Granny's 
cloak ;  luckily  William's  boat  was  moored  be- 
neath the  headland :  we  crossed  the  bay  to 
Kitty's  cottage,  and  then  we  all  got  into  the 
boat  again^  and  here  we  are/' 

Her  old  laugh  so  low,  yet  so  in  earnest, 
wound  up  her  account  of  this  adventure. 

*^  *  We'  and  *  all/  "  said  I,  "  you  are  am- 
biguous dear  Marion.*' 

"  Misty  like  the  morning,"  she  replied,  "  but 
we  shall  both  clear  up.  Why  Walter  by  we  I 
mean  dame  Driscol  and  myself — Kitty  is  al- 
ways with  me  now,  a  spy  on  Mr.  Sanford  I 
suppose."  There  was  a  spice  of  bitterness  and 
irritation  in  this  remark — she  resumed — "  I 
was  bent  upon  the  frolic,  and  forced  Kitty  to 
consent ;  she  bargained  however  that  we  should 
flit  over  to  her  cabin  and  make  WUliam  of  the 
party — think  of  my  eluding  Granny's  sybil 
eye;  nay  stealing  the  witch's  cloak  for  passport 
to  the  headland !  Mr.  Sanford  was  waiting  for 
us  there;  he  was  no  great  help  in  rowing 
though  poor  feUow;  his  wound  is  scarcely 
healed ;  but  /  can  paddle  on  occasion,  and 
Madam  O'Driscol  pulls  an  oar  you  know,  and 
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steers  a  boat  as  well  as  your  old  Trojan  pilot. 
The  baj  was  dark  as  Katy  in  a  scowl  when  we 
set  out,  and  like  a  liquid  sun-beam  when  we 
landed  here/' 

There  was  such  genuine  frankness  in  Ma- 
rion's look  and  tone  as  she  prattled  in  her  old 
artless  way,  such  confidanoe  that  I  would  ad- 
mire the  device  by  which  she  had  outwitted 
those  who  would  have  kept  her  from  me,  that 
I  could  not  censure  her :  her  manner  too — I 
knew  not  how — was  more  in  accordance  with 
my  wishes  than  it  had  been  the  day  before ; 
the  slight  tremor  of  her  accent  was  increased^ 
rendering  her  unutterably  endearing ;  she  evi- 
dently attached  no  importance  to  this  exploit^ 
but  seemed  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  her  former 
flittings  to  the  witch's  sheeling  before  the  lark 
was  up  ;  yet  I  wished  to  make  her  understand 
that  Sanford  should  not  have  been  suffered  to 
attend  her— the  hint  was  delicate — I  hesitated. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  Walter?" 

"  That  Helen  may  ba  uneasy  at  your  ab-- 
sence,  Marion,  and '' — 

^^  Oh,  Kitty  went  to  impart  my  freak,  and 
my  intention  of  breakfasting  with  ^u  — with 
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Granny's  cloak"  she  added^  laughing,  *' we 
stale  her  basket,  stocked  uith  dainties  for  her 
pet ;  the  moment  we  espied  Mr.  Fielding  on 
the  causeway  we  slid  into  the  school-room^  and 
laid  out  breakfast — come.'* 

While  we  breakfasted  Marion  in  her  jocund 
way  touched  off  our  old  adventures,  but  I  re- 
marked she  ne\'cr  introduced  Quinilla.  I  waa 
longing  to  get  over  my  unpleasant  hint  respect- 
ing Sanford,  and  d  propos  of  something  very 
foreign  to  the  subject,  said,  "  Sanford  I  sup* 
pose  is  off  with  William  Driscol ;  I  wish  he  were 
ofFaltogcther,*'  and  then  fearful  of  displeasing 
her,  I  added  hastily,  ^^  Fielding  will  breakfast 
at  the  cottage/* 

Marion  colored.  ^^  I  took  good  care  that 
mischief-maker  should  not  see  me ;  we  watched 
till  he  was  out  of  sight.** 

^^  Mischief-maker !  the  man  who  saved  our 
Uves  !*' 

'•  Did  he  save  yours  ?'*  ejaculated  Marion, 
^  then  I  forgive  him.** 

"  Forgive  him,  Marion,  has  he  injured  you  ?*' 

''He  is  always  reproaching  Mr.  Sanford, 
Walter^  he  wants  him  to  go  away  before  his 
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wound  is  cured.  My  aunt  was  pitiful  to  a 
worm  once !  but  Mr.  Fielding  is  the  cause — 
and  then  he  is  forever  watching  me^  and  setting 
Grace  to  watch  me,  and  Kitty  Driscol — all 
because  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Sanfurd  likes  to 
speak  to  me ;  'tis  no  wonder  that  he  should : 
/  give  him  a  kind  word — that  Fielding  wishes 
to  destroy  him.*' 

"  Is  it  Sanford  who  interprets  Fielding^s  con* 
duct  thus,  Marion?  and  are  you  his  confi- 
dant?'^ 

'^  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  a  spark  ofp  ity 
for  that  ill-treated  creature/'  cried  Marion 
vehemently ;  "  the  others  turn  from  him  as  if 
he  M'ere  a  murderer  instead  of  being  nearly 
murdered  himself,  unfortunate  young  man ! 
even  Helen  !— he  declares  that  even  Helen  has 
joined  with  Mr.  Fielding  in  urging  him  to  go 
— ^he  is  not  fit  to  go— his  wound  will  open — 
he  told  me  so !  was  ever  any  thing  so  bar^ 
barous !" 

'*  Marion,"  said  I,  *'  it  is  possible  you  are 
deceived;  I  myself  saw  Fielding  watching  like 
a  brother  at  Sanford's  bedside." 

^*  Oh  1  they  have  turned  you  completely,^  said 
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Marion^  flushing  the  deepest  crimson — ^^  he  has 
not  a  friend  in  the  wide  world. — ^And  be  is  ill 
— ^very  ill. — You  used  to  be  kind-hearted, 
Walter — Mr.  Sanford  will  die — ^he  told  me  he 
should  die,  if  they  persist  in  sending  him 
away." 

'^  And  do  you  credit  all  that  he  affirms,  Ma- 
rion? do  you  regard  this  stranger,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  few  months,  more  than  the 
fiiends  who — " 

'^  More  than  I  do  you,  and  aunt,  and  Helen,'^ 
interrupted  Marion  eagerly ; — "  no,  no !  I  did 
not  care  a  straw  for  him,  until  I  thought  that 
he  was  dead^-^^nd  then  Walter,  I  felt  I  could 
have  died  a  thousand  times  to — Was  it  my 
fault,  Walter  ?  was  it !"  She  seized  my  hand 
and  gasped  for  breath,  her  eyes  emitting  that 
same  mysterious  gleam  which  had  harrowed 
me  the  day  before. 

"  He  was  justly  punished,"  I  exclaimed; 
"  Why  did  he  deceive  Quinilla?" 

"  Don't  name  her,  don't  name  her,"  cried 
Marion,  ^'  it  makes  me  dark  1  it  makes  me — 
oh,  I  do  so  hate  her  !" 

Every  word  she  uttered  encrcased  my  indig* 
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nation  against  Sanford.  ^'  She  is  the  deceiver/' 
said  Marion^  pacing  the  room  iiv  ith  rapid  steps ; 
"  we  aU  believed  her  tales  !  her  falsehood  !  it 
u^cz^*  false  Walter !  it  taas? — Mr.  Sanford  never 
loved  her ;  never  said  he  loved  her — But  there 
was  a  falsehood  worse  than  that — I'll  tell  you, 
and  then  you'll  hate  her  too— she  said  I  was 
an  artful  hypocrite,  that  I  wanted  to  marry  Mr. 
Sanford  !  now  don't  you  hate  her  Walter  ?'* 

'^  But  he  is  going ;  no  one  can  accuse  you 
when  he  is  gone." 

"  And  if  he  goes,  he  dies  ! — he  told  me  so 
this  very  morning." 

"You  would  not  detain  him — would  you 
Marion  ?  you  do  not—  love  him  ?" 

The  change  in  Marion's  aspect  was  so  extra* 
ordinary  and  so  instantaneous,  that  I  stood  con* 
sidering  her  intently,  half  wavering  in  my  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  existence  of  demoniacs — Had 
some  capricious  essence  been  transfused  into 
my  sister? — every  trace  of  anger  vanished  from 
her  countenance — she  sat  down,  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand  and  said,  thoughtfully,  "  Kitty 
Driscol  is  very  happy— she  is  very  happy,  hap- 
pier than  she  was  before  she  married—  Mr.  San- 
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ford  bade  me  observe  how  happy  Kitty  is  !  'tis 
only  having  some  one  else  to  love — ^'tis  only 
having  some  one  else  to  love^'^  she  repeated^ 
sinking  again  into  a  reverie. 

I  could  assign  no  reason  for  these  fitful 
moods^  sive  the  dreaded  one — attachment  to 
Sanford;  but  could  love  excite  to  passion, 
prejudice  and  hatred,  a  mind  like  Marion's  ? 
All  the  endearing  qualities  of  her  former  joyous 
nature  stood  out  more  brightly  as  contrasted 
with  the  darkened  picture  of  her  present  state 
of  mind ;  I  looked  at  her  almost  angrily,  while 
she  seemed  lost  in  meditation ;  at  length, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  she  ejaculated,  ^^  I  should 
be  eternally  wretched  if  I  destroyed  him.'' 

'^  Marion/'  said  I,  bitterly,  ^^  was  it  to  express 
your  anxieties  for  Mr.  Sanford  that  you  came 
to  me  ?  was  it  to  impart  a  resolution  that  will 
break  my  heart?'* 

"  Break  your  heart,  Walter !  I  would  rather 
break  my  own  I — Is  there  a  fairy  spell  upon 
me? — Am  I  bom  to  work  evil? — How  1  wish 
1  was  in  Heaven !  yes,"  she  resumed  after  a 
moment's  pause,  **  I  wish  we  were  all  there." 
— She  threw  her  arm  round  my  neck.    *'  Do 
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you  remember,  Walter,  how  we  used  to  rit 
whole  hours  and  picture  Heaven,  and  think 
what  a  beautiful  world  it  must  be  if  it  were 
more  beautiful  than  this  world — How  we  used 
to  wonder  whether  the  roof  it  wears  could  be 
more  splendid  than  our  sky,  or  whether  the 
floor  could  be  more  lovely  than  our  carpeting 
of  heaths!  We  used  to  say  that  only  angels 
deserved  to  inhabit  a  world  so  beautiful  as  this 
is ;  and  oh  I  how  I  have  worshipped  with  my 
whole,  whole,  heart,  that  Great  Spirit  who  gave 
us  skies,  and  lakes,  and  flowers,  so  surpassing 
lovely  1  He  must  be  wonderful,  I  thought  who 
could  invent  a  region  more  enchanting  still ; 
and  often,  Walter,  I  have  wished  to  see  him,  if 
all  of  you  could  see  him  with  me." 

"  But  vow  Marion,^*  said  I,  "  now  you  would 
wish  for  others  in  your  Paradise  I" 

"  Every  one,'*  cried  Marion  earnestly ;  '^  I 
wish  every  one  to  see  that  everlasting  wonder : 
and,  lately,  I  have  longed  more  than  ever  to 
behold  Him ;  for  I  dreamed  of  Heaven  two 
nights  ago,  and  since  that  dream  the  face  of  all 
things  here  seems  changed — I  am  not  happy  as 
I  used  to  be,  not  the  whole  day  long — 1  want 
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to  fly  again  through  stars^  and  moons^  and 
suQS^  and  talk  to  those  bright  creatures  1— 
They  did  not  look  as  you  do — not  reproachful 
— they  coaxed  me  forward — I  wished  to  turn 
and  call  you  and  Helen^  but  they  led  me  on 
with  such  a  smile !  What  wondrous  scenery  ! 
the  loveUest  fairy-land  we  ever  imaged  was 
nothing  to  compare  to  it ! — what  waterfalls  ! 
rapid  yet  noiseless ;  hushed  by  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal.  Helen's  little  flock  was  there^ 
wreathed  with  rings  of  dazzling  stars.  I  was 
so  sorry  when  I  awoke  !" 

While  Marion  described  these  shapings  of 
her  dream,  the  melancholy,  pious,  child-like 
expression  of  her  deep  blue  eyes,  was  incon- 
ceivably affecting.  ^'  You  are  more  a  visionary 
than  ever  my  dear  Marion,^'  I  observed. 

'*  'Tis  very  true/'  said  Marion ;"  I  am  al- 
ways roving  now  to  other  worlds :  but  some- 
times Walter,  sometimes,"  she  shuddered,  dart- 
ing a  swift,  piercing  look  around  the  chamber, 
''  Walter  I  am  sometimes  led  away  by  other 
beings — not  human — not  angelic — with  such 
fixed  eyes — leaden — and  unwinking  lids — and 
faces  so  unnaturally  calm  ! — ^they  neither  frown, 
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nor  smile^  nor  ever  change  their  solemn  footfall 
— but  on  they  go — still  on,  through  mouldering 
tombs,  and  I  between  them — at  every  step  en- 
creasing  iciness  pervades  me,  as  if  I  were  freez- 
ing inch  by  inch  into  a  statue ;  'tis  horrid  to 
feel  your  heart  grow  into  marble;  your  very 
breath  becoming  solid !  I  struggle  to  free  my- 
self— ^the  chill  figures  moan,  '  it  is  your  doom ! 
you  have  destroyed  a  fellow-creature/' 

I  gazed  at  her  with  a  heart-sinkiug  I  had 
never  felt  till  then ;  every  feature  was  swollen 
and  distorted. 

^  But  the  most  terrible  of  alV  she  whispered, 

'^  the  most  terrible  of  all,  is  when  I  find  myself, 

indeed,  hearsed  in  cold,  cold,  stone,  and  forced 

to  stand  between  my  sullen  guards :  I  see  you 

all — yauy  Helen,  every  one  I  love — I  see  you 

all  led  onward  by  those  moving  statues ;  led 

on  to  take  your  death-stand  at  my  side — I  try 

to  burst  my  solid  flesh — I  try  to  lift  a  hand — 

to  raise  a  warning  finger — I  can  not — I  can 

not!  my  voice  is  forced   to  echo*  theirs— to 

moan  that  withering  curse — *  It  is  your  doom  ! 

you  have  destroyed  a  fellow-creature'."     She 

fell  senseless  on  my  am. 
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A  thought  so  horrible  flashed  across  my  brain 
that  for  very  agony  I  screamed  aloud  to  hasten 
apiMToachiog  footsteps^  afraid  of  being  suffered 
for  a  moment  to  harbour  the  suspicion — '^  She 
is  dying/'  I  exclaimed,  '^  she  is — Fielding  save 
me  from  distraction  \" 

"  Hush !"  said  Fielding  snatching  h^r  from 
me,  "  be  firm — the  worst  is  over — this  will 
pass  away/' 

'^  Is  she  ?"  I  gasped,  *'  is  she  ? — oh  have 
mercy !  speak  the  truth." 

^'  Her  mind  has  wandered — ^certainly — but 
the  worst  is  over — such  hallucinations  are  not 
serious ; — hers  can  be  accounted  for  by  obvious 
causes-^ the  recent  shock — nerves  tenderly  sus* 
ceptible^-the  derangement  is  but  partial." 

"  Derangement !" 

'^  Be  cautious — she  revives — if  she  become 
conscious  of  her  aberration  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  consequence.  She  has  imbibed  singular 
impressions  and  antipathies,  which,  if  not  no- 
ticed, will  in  time  subside — I  have  seen  many 
thus  affected,  and  restored — caution  is  essential 
— indeed  she  is  not  incurable — indeed  she  is 
not."  He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  cordi- 
G  3 
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ally.  '^  I  would  not  deceive  you  Walter,  you 
know  I  would  not — come — ^we  must  get  her 
home.    Helen  is  on  the  causeway — call  her.'' 

I  stood  rooted,  watching  the  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness which  succeeded  Marion's  frightfully 
vacant  stare. 

^  Assist  me,  pray  assist  me,"  said  fielding ; 
'^  rouse  yourself — call  Helen :  indeed  the  aber- 
ration is  passing  fast  away — ^Marion  now  is 
simply  incoherent ;  indulgence,  quiet,  preven- 
tion of  excitement,  will  effect  a  cure ;  the  dis- 
ease is  not  inherent ;  it  is  merely  accidental — 
were  it  hereditary — *' 

He  continued  to  speak,  but  I  was  deaf  and 
paralysed;  smote  as  by  the  desolating  blight 
which  struck  the  disobedient— *11ie  mystery  that 
had  harassed  me  so  hmg  was  by  a  lightning 
thought  at  once  revefded^^-^we  weve  inheritors 
of  madness ! 
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CHAPTER  YII, 


Ouf  barren  yent  are  |MBt  $ 
Be  thU  of  tile  the  &9t»  of  sloth  the  Iwt. 

SiatiuM, 


I  KNOW  not  how  long  I  remained  in  a  state  of 
stupor ;  my  friend's  remonstrances  aroused  me 
— Marion  was  gone.  I  listened  to  Fielding  for 
awhile  with  indifference^  occupied  only  by 
gloomy  presages  of  an  inavertable  calamity; 
but  his  energy  at  last  fixed  my  attention^  and 
the  unusual  sternness  of  his  countenance  over- 
awed me.  He  finished  a  forcible  appeal  by  the 
following  memorable  words.  ^'  Tou  have  hither- 
to dreamed  away  existence^  and  had  circum- 
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Stances  remained  unchanged  you  might  hare 
dozed  on  in  guiltless  and  contented  lethargy. 
But  circumstances  have  changed;  and  high, 
and  powerful^  and  honorable  incentives  must 
prevail  with  you— there  are  more  exalted  aims 
than  the  selfish  ambition  of  literary  repose^  and 
nobler  enjoyments  than  the  gratification  of 
domestic  affections,  however  amiable  and  well 
directed.  You  are  called  on  to*  protect  those 
who  have  protected  you— to  aid  in  their  sup- 
port— to  act  the  comforter.  Will  yon  disap- 
point their  hope,  their  almost  solitary  hope  ? — 
Your  uncle  is  destitute — his  agent  has  al>- 
Bconded  with  all  that  he  possessed/' 

I  bore  this  intelligence  with  a  cafanness  that 
astonished  me :  it  seemed  as  if  the  sudden  in^ 
sight  I  had  obtained  of  the  calamity  which 
menaced  us  had  annihilated  feeling.  Imper- 
ceptibly, however,  his  communication  formed, 
what  Fielding  had  intended,  (without,  indeed^ 
suspecting  the  extreme  cause  of  my  stupefac^ 
tion)  a  countercheck  to  the  shock  which  had 
occasioned  my  mental  paralysis. 

**  Your  uncle's  misfortunes,*'  resumed  Field- 
ing, viewing  me  fixedly,  as  if  to  limit  his  di»- 
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closure  to  m j  strength  of  mind^  ^'  are  aggra- 
vated by  duplicity  and  ingratitude ;  he  has 
become  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  bond 
in  which  he  had  joined  as  a  security  for  a 
treacherous  friend — he  has  been — ^arrested." 

«  Arrested !'' 

*'  I  have  ascertained  the  extent  of  his  em- 
barrassment/' went  on  Fielding ;  '<  it  may 
subject  him  to  a  long  imprisonment ;  he  is  re- 
signed^ and  only  anxious  for  his  family  I  never 
saw  misfortune  met  with  such  unostentatious 
firmness/' 

This  tribute  to  my  uncle's  worth  caused  a 
salutary  revulsion  of  feeling. 

^'  Buty''  pursued  Fielding,  '^  I  have  witnessed 
traits  of  unconscious  heroism  in  this  wild  glen 
which  might  form  a  romance  for  more  sophisti- 
cated circles.  I  have  seen  cruel  and  unlooked 
for  reverses  borne  by  a  gentle  girl  without  com- 
plaint,  almost  without  a  tear :  the  sharpest  testa 
dauntlessly  encountered ;  the  humblest  offices 
fulfilled  with  cheerfulness,  and  the  burden  of 
complicated  duties  so  lightly  carried  that  but 
for  my  previous  knowledge  of  your  family  I 
should  have  thought  your  sister's  fortitude  was 
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the  result  of  life-long  trial.    To  what  enduring 
constancy  may  not  high  moral  excellence  raise 
a  tender^  delicate  woman  !  the  votaries  of  glit- 
tering accomplishments  would  look  in  vain  for 
their  coveted  applause  if  contrasted  with  Heletu 
Your  aunt  too^  humble  and  untaught^  surpasses 
kt  the  wisdom  which  moral  strength  bestows 
the  brightest  of  your  sages.    The  letter  con- 
veying intelligence  of   her  husband^s    arrest 
arrived  in  the  very  hour  which  might  have  seen 
her  brother  amenable  to  the  chargie  of  murder  ; 
these  thunder-claps  were  followed  by  Marion's 
mental  alienation   and  your  illness — she  had 
contending  duties  to  decide  between— she  chose 
the  most  imperative  but  the  most  severe  ^  she 
stayed  with  her  adopted  children*" 

fielding  took  no  notice  of  my  keen  emotion  ; 
it  appeared  as  if  he  had  tried  to  induce  tears. 

''  But  there  is  stUl  another  in  my  catalogue 
of  the  wise  and  gentle — ^how  loveable  is  woman 
fulfilling  pleasantly  her  social  duties ;  I  could 
forgive  a  second  choice  of  my  father  if  it  fell 
on  Grace  McQuillan ! — I  could  make  love  to 
her  myself/'  added  Fielding^  with  a  half-smile^ 
'*  but  for  the  fear  of  your  resentment     Grace 
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met  the  brunt  of  mischief  gallantly;  a  veteran 
in  expedient;  never  astonished  or  disheartened: 
as  cool  in  cases  of  emergency  as  if  the  business 
of  life  were  to  heal  wounds  and  heart-aches. 
She  boldly  took  charge  of  all  my  patients^  under 
guidance  of  your  Ballygobbin  Esculapius^  when 
I  visited  your  uncle :  I  was  not  absent  long^ 
for  the  physic  of  the  mind  was  necessary,  and 
this  her  medical  ally  could  not  impart.^' 

**  Oh  Fielding/*  I  exclaimed,  *'  you  were  the 
son,  the  brother,  while  I — ^* 

"  While  you  were  suffering,  partly  from  con- 
stitutional infirmity,  partly  from  your  own  im- 
prudence— You  see  I  am  not  used  to  glozing, 
Walter;  when  will  you  learn  to  control  im- 
pulses which  render  you  the  victim  of  every 
shade  that  flits  across  the  scene  ?  your  sister's 
malady  is  a  fraction  in  the  amount  of  misfortune 
you  are  called  upon  to  mitigate.** 

*'  Do  you  account  so  lightly,  loss  of  reason  ?" 
I  ejaculated. 

^^  Can  I  undervalue  the  gift  that  opens  to 
our  hope  an  immortality  in  which  all  the  chan- 
nels of  disease  and  suffering  find  a  termination?" 
replied  Fielding — "  Next  to  loss  of  rectitude  I 
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count  loss  of  reason  the  most  grievous  ill  to 
which  mortaKtj'  is  Kable :  but  why  do  you  per- 
sist in  viewing  evil  through  a  magnifying  me- 
dium ?  I  am  a  better  physician  than  a  yminter 
Walter ;  I  have  made  the  causes  of  insanity  a 
peculiar  study,  and  I  repeat  that  Marion^s  wan- 
dering is  ctuable;  tranquillity^  employment, 
the  removal  of  certain  persons  who  keep  up  her 
excitement,  will  effect  an  entire  restoration— 
sudi  was  my  hope  even  when  her  mania  wore 
a  violent  and  stubborn  character/* 

Avowal  was  upon  my  tongue,  but  I  remem- 
bered Helen,  and  restrained  myself;  Helen  was 
unconscious  of  our  terrible  inheritance ;  why 
should  I,  by  divulging  it,  render  her  too  an  object 
of  compassion  ? 

Fielding  resumed — "Marion  is  dependent 
on  you  as  on  others  for  the  observances  which 
I  require ;  watchful  attendance,  unshaken  firm- 
ness, tenderness  as  unrelaxing,  have  brought 
her  to  her  present  state  of  convalescence.  Do 
not  be  outdone,  by  a  mere  girl,  in  self-control — 
brace  yourself  to  meet  all  changes  tranquilly — 
your  aunt  is  preparing  for  removal ;  you  will 
have  to  enter  on  a  novel  course ',  friends  may  be 
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found  to  forward  you — ^This  disclosure  has  re- 
lieved me  from  a  painful  pai:t  of  the  duty  I  am 
bound  to :  I  must  leave  you  now  to  remonstrate 
with  a  person  more  unpersuadable  I  fear  than 
you  are — ^reflect  on  my  advice — you  cannot  free 
your  uncle  from  embarrassment^  but  you  can 
contribute  to  his  support — a  powerful  stimulus 
is  necessary  to  counteract  your  train  of  feeling 
and  of  habit :  your  family  exigencies  present 
such  a  stimulus ;  let  them  be  to  you  the  medi- 
cine of  the  mind^  and  you  will  thus  convert  to 
solid  benefit  these  troublous  accidents.'^  He 
left  me. 

I  paced  the  room,  too  confused  to  form  a 
clear  judgment  of  our  actual  situation.  I  tried 
to  view  in  its  various  shadowings  the  picture  of 
distress  which  Fielding  had  portrayed,  but  I 
could  not  think — I  could  not  think — my  facul- 
ties seemed  withered !  Those  who  are  menaced 
with  a  train  of  evil  for  which  in  their  own  con- 
duct they  can  find  no  obvious  grounds,  are  often 
tempted  to  overlook  the  necessary  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  insert,  for 
natural  sequences,  the  mystic-working  power 
of  an  overruling  fatality — ^A  feeling  rebelliouH 
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to  a  doom  considered  unmerited  was  called  forth, 
to  the  exclusion  <of  Fielding's  representations. 
Madness,  even  in  the  mitigated  form  under 
which  I  had  recently  beheld  it,  was  appalling ; 
but  1  had  witnessed  it  under  a  yet  more  hideous 
afipect.-^A  nuserable  decrepid  creature,  once 
living  near  our  glen,  and  known  as  the  maniac 
of  the  mountain,  had  been  afflicted  with  lycan-^ 
thropy,  a  species  of  madness  which  transfuses 
the  properties  of  beasts  into  the  human  system. 
This  haggard  wretch,  grisly  and  ferocious,  now 
passed  before  my  imagination  :  involuntarily  I 
imitated  the  wolfish  howl  with  which  he  used 
to  scare  the  timid  children ;  damp  thrills  shook 
my  frame,  the  chamber  walls  seemed  collapsing, 
and  closing  in  around  me — Did  I  behold  my 
future  semblance  in  this  monster  ? 

In  agony  of  spirit  I  was  tempted  to   arraign 
such  mysterious  dispensations — was  mercy  then 
but  partial  ?     Divine  benevolence  a  sophism  ? 
I  remembered  having  questioned  my  good  aunt 
upon  the  subject  of  this  maniac :  her  whole- 
some argument  recurred : '  are  we,  who  have  no 
right  to  life  at  all,  to  arraign  the  laws  of  God, 
to  ask  why  some  are  strait  and  some  are  crip-. 
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pies  ?  as  well  may  we  enquire  why  we  have  not 
angels'  wings  and  angels'  sinless  natures !  that 
stunted  maniac  may  stand  before  the  wise  ones 
of  the  earth  in  Paradise :  no  awful  voice  will 
call  him  to  a  reckoning  !^ 

I  followed  eagerly  the  train  of  inference  this 
reasoning  gave  rise  to;  Marion!  my  poor 
Marion  !  was  not  responsible  for  her  new-horn 
errors.  Reflection  was  accompanied  by  ano- 
ther assuasive  ;  her  love  for  Sanford  might 
have  no  firmer  hold  than  had  her  hatred  for 
Quinilla,  and  both  sentiments  might  prove 
mere  transitory  impressions  in  this  partial  obli* 
vion  of  her  former  state  of  feeling.  She  was 
recovering ;  Fielding  had  avouched  it ;  and  he 
was  one  of  those  I  never  doubted ;  it  was  then 
possible  that  even  when  inherent  this  disease 
might  be  controlled.  A  vow  passed  my  lips  never 
voluntarily,  to  leave  my  sisters^  We  would 
be  obedient  to  a  fiat  that  had  its  origin  in  bene* 
volence.  The  very  circumstance  that  cut  us 
off  from  other  ties  drew  us  closer  to  each  other 
I  would  pursuo  the  most  toilsome  avocation^ 
submit  to  drudgery  the  most  servile,  but  I 
would  reserve  the  privilege  of  guarding  them  ^ 
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we  would  all  three  labour  patiently,  untiringly^ 
but  together ;  our  earnings  should  be  conse- 
crated to  those  who  had  protected  us*  How 
often,  without  any  virtual  alteration  in  the  ills 
we  muse  upon,  are  our  souls  lifted  from  des* 
pondence  to  serenity !  a  few  minutes  before, 
flOid  my  mind  seemed  to  have  taken  a  decidedly 
mournful  direction:  suddenly  a  mountain 
weight  of  anguish  was  removed;  I  became 
calm  enough  to  consider  how  I  might,  as  Grace 
had  recommended,  'learn  an  honest  calling, 
something  solid  which  should  turn  to  account 
upon  a  rainy  day.'  Of  the  ways  which  were 
to  lead  to  this  desirable  end  I  was  profoundly 
ignorant, — I  had  not  even  a  dim  idea  of  prac- 
tical occupation. — A  '  poor  scholar*  deservea 
his  epithet ;  in  exigencies  like  the  present  hi» 
store  of  antiquated  learning  is  less  available 
than  the  craft  of  the  humblest  mechanic.  I 
had  not  strength  for  manual  labour;  I  bad 
often  tried  to  dig,  but  the  employment  was  as 
uncongenial  to  my  bodily  as  to  my  mental 
capabilities.  Of  modern  trade  or  traffic  1 
knew  no  more  than  I  had  caught  from  Grace 
McQuillan's  items  of  her  monthly  barters  at 
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Bally-Gobbin  :  the  term  machinery  caused  a 
constipation  of  ideas ;  the  simple  revolutions  of 
a  water-wheel,  and  the  complex  movements  of 
a  steam-engine,  wonld  have  equally  puzzled  and 
distracted  roe. 

To  follow  the  higher  paths  to  fortune,  point- 
ed out  by  Madame  Wallenberg,  would  part 
me  from  my  family ;  in  fact  I  had  no  certain 
indication  of  their  course,  and  for  the  fine  arts 
I  adjudged  myself  without  taste  or  genius. 

There  was  one  thing  favorable ;  I  had  no  ex* 
travagances  to  unlearn — we  had  been  early 
taught  the  riches  of  frugality,  to  squander  no- 
thing that  we  might  bestow;  a  generous 
economy  was  practised  by  my  uncle ;  we  were 
as  unacquainted  with  luxury  as  with  poverty ; 
the  latter,  it  is  true,  had  been  in  our  own  per- 
sons so  little  contemplated  that  for  some  time 
I  found  a  difficulty  in  believing  we  were  poor, 
actually  poor — nay  pennyless  and  in  debt — 
more  destitute  than  the  wretched  cottiers  for 
whose  relief  we  had  learned  to  curtail  the  slight 
indulgences  of  childhood.  But  though  our 
fare  was  frugal  it  was  neither  coarse  nor  nig- 
gardly ;  it  had  its  relish  from  my  good^aunt's 
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thriftiness  though  it  lacked  dainty  condiments : 
we  knew  nothing  of  privation,  hardship,  servi- 
tude,— ^jnet  we  must  bend  to  these,  and  help 
to  lighten  the  dreary  prospect  now  unfolding. 

While  pondering  thus,  I  left  the  ruin  and 
walked  mechanically  to  the  islet-point  above 
the  creek.  I  sat  down  upon  the  jetty  and 
continued  to  ruminate  on  the  methods  of  ac- 
quiring what  I  had  never  coveted  till  then. 
The  ripples  of  the  bay  playing  round  Driscol's 
boat  abstracted  my  ideas,  at  least  my  sober 
ones,  which  appeared  to  float  off  with  the  cur- 
rent, leaving  my  mind  to  the  influence  of  fim- 
tastic  speculations,  whose  scope  was,  to  esta- 
blish El  Dorado  schemes  for  liberating  my 
uncle.  Accidents  without  a  shade  of  probabi- 
lity were  presented  to  my  imagination;  the 
visions  of  the  alchymist,  fairy-gifts,  dreams  of 
buried  treasure,  the  goblin  tales  of  childhood 
were  revived,  with  their  wishing-caps,  and 
magic  lamps,  and  diamond  valleys.  1  felt  half 
credulous  of  the  wild  suggestion  that  I  might 
become  the  Fortunatus  of  some  golden  coast — • 
a  jump  into  the  boat  put  all  my  magic  squad 
to  flighty 
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^*  ^is  a  raw  day^  Master  Walter^  for  you  to 
face  without  a  hat/'  cried  William  Driscol^ 
flourishing  his  oar:  '^  we  were  glad  to  our  hearts 
to  hear  the  fever  left  you.  Sir/' 

*^  Are  you  for  home  or  for  the  headland, 
William— will  you  ferry  me  across  ?*' 

*^  I'm  waiting  here  for  Mr«  Sanford,  Sir ; 
his-^f  is  waiting  too,  for  somebody  I  b'lieve ; 
may  be  you  haven't  seen  Miss  Marion,  Sir?'* 

The  voice  of  Sanford^hailingDriscol,  made  me 
spring  towards  the  ruin  with  more  alacrity  than 
I  had  ever  exercised  before — but  Sanford  was 
already  near,  my  only  chance  of  avoiding  his  re- 
cognition was  to  ascend  the  ivy  ladder — this  I 
performed  with  a  fleetness  that  amazed  me — I 
sat  down  to  recover  breath  and  to  rejoice  at  my 
escape.  I  could  not  think  of  this  young  man 
without  a  rankling  uneasiness:  but  for  him, 
and  the  train  of  mischiefs  he  had  introduced, 
Marion*s  malady  perhaps  had  remained  dormant. 
The  creek  was  just  beneath  my  window  and  I 
eagerly  w^atched  for  his  departure ;  he  was  al- 
ready in  the  boat  when  Fielding  appeared  and 
called  to  him ;  I  observed  them  slowly  winding 
round  the  building  until  a  buttress  hid  them. 
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As  I  waa  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  my 
rookery  I  distinguished  footstepb^  and  to  my 
inexpressible  annoyance  the  voices  of  Fielding 
and  his  companion  sounded  from  the  outer 
chamber.  The  very  commencement  of  their 
dialogue  took  from  me  the  power  of  motion ;  I 
was  fixed  by  astonishment^  my  arm  half  extend- 
ed to  withdraw  the  curtain :  there  was  a  sud- 
den cessation  of  mental  processes ;  my  reason 
seemed  to  pause:  I  do  protest  that  for 
several  moments  I  suspected  that  my  vagrant 
fancy  was  playing  off  a  juggle^  to  revive 
my  foregoing  illusions  of  fairy-craft  and  trans- 
mutation. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Be  just  in  alt  you  say.  and  all  you  do  ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you^re  sure  to  be 
A  Peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. 

Jut;. 


Your  subterfuge  for  such  delay  is  worn  out, 
my  lord,'*  said  Fielding ;  "  your  excuses  are 
contradictory  and  inconclusive.  Tour  object 
in  this  pursuit  remains  doubtful  as  before." 

"  Your  own  purposes  appear  to  me  as  ques- 
tionable, Mr.  Fielding,*'  replied  Sanford. 

"  They  do  not,  my  lord,*'  said  Fielding,  em- 
phatically ;  *'  they  cannot.  My  purposes  are 
undisguised ;  to  evade  an  honest  question  you 
shuffle  and  prevaricate." 

^^  A  gentlemanlike  courtesy  might  have  soft- 
ened your  insulting  accusation,  Sir.   I  consider 
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you  bound  to  me  for  the  honorable  satisfaction 
I  shall  demand/' 

^  Lord  Sanford,"  replied  Fielding^  "  you 
will  demand  it  vainly.  Proclaim  my  abhorrence 
of  honorable  homicide  if  you  will — my  code  of 
honor  is  engrav^fi  on  a  less  changeable  matc^ 
rial  than  the  world's  opinion.  I  repeat^  the 
satisfaction  misnamed  honorable^  will  not  be 
granted  you  by  me.'' 

^^  Neither,"  retorted  Sanford,  **  will  I  accord 
to  you  the  satisfaction  you  require." 

*^  Then  I  have  an  open  course  to  follow/' 
said  Fielding.  '^  The  deception  in  which  you 
so  unwarrantably  made  me  a  participator  shall 
be  instantly  exposed." 

"  With  your  fixed  principles  of  honor/'  rcr 
turned  Sanford,  ^'  it  is  extraordinary  that  6ur 
respective  ranks  in  life  should  have  been  so 
long  concealed.  The  deception^  as  you  term  it, 
had  its  origin  in  a  simple  badinage  ;  it  was  con* 
tinued  from  motives  you  shall  not  force  me  to 
avow — give  them  what  cast  you  please ;  I  am 
indifferent:  but  again  I  would  suggest  that 
your  own  motives  for  remaining  here  assume 
as  questionable  a  poloring  as  mine," 
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^  Tour  conscience  disavows  your  double 
charge^  my  lord.  Could  any  one  gifted  with 
humanity  desert  this  little  household  in  their 
distress?  Retrace  the  circumstances  of  our 
fellowship.  Accident  made  us  travelling  com- 
panions ;  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  tour^  pro- 
secuted without  the  trammels  of -that  observ- 
ance which  retinue  and  rank  impose^  were 
cordially  eqjoyed  by  both  ;  our  tastes  and  habits 
seemed  congenial— it  was  not  until  I  heard  you 
palm  what  I  conceived  to  he  a  puiposeless  fiction 
on  an  unsuspecting  fanuly  that  I  found  you 
held  too  lightly  the  restraint  which  truth  im*- 
poses.  The  sequel  gave  rise  to  a  still  more 
grave  suspicion/' 

'^  Upon  my  soul,'^  said  Sanford^  laughing, 
^'  I  cannot,  even  for  the  respect  I  bear  such 
matter-of*£aot  philosophy,  I  cannot  resist  a 
vulgar  propension  to  the  comic  when  I  review 
that  inimitable  catastrophe ! — ^Venns  rising  from 
a  duck  pond !  ^  wilting  odours  to  the  wind  1'*^ 
The  scene  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  ex- 
quisite denouement — Dido  reviling  poor  innocent 
Eneas,  and  exhorting  her  bull-headed  Midas  to 
the  judgment  1-^pite  of  his  sword's  uncivil 
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injuries  I  can  hug  the  memory  of  that  Uiber* 
nian  Furioso :  'tis  the  key  to  mirth ;  neither 
bUster  nor  rough  bandaging  could  mat  it ! — 
Were  it  not  for  the  tUtinuUe,  which  turned  out 
more  tragical  than  pleasant,  and  might  have 
untimely  ended  my  ^  strange  eventful  history/ 
I  could  conjure  up  this  drama  on  occasion  to 
drive  off  black  spirits  and  blue. — But  I  cry 
pardon  for  this  digression — pray  go  on — you 
stopped  at  ^  grave  suspicion.'  ^' 

Fielding's  tone  showed  no  disturbance  at  his 
companion's  raillery.  ^^  This  grave  suspicion 
was  excited  by  your  covert  admiration  of — " 

**  Covert  admiration  !*'  echoed  Sanford. — 
'^  My  admiration  of  Marion  was  visible  enough. 
Could  any  but  the  infatuated  conceive  that  my 
devotion  to  that  diabolical  old  Dido  was  sin- 
cere ? — But  go  on,  go  on.'* 

*^  It  was  so  conceived  by  those  too  honest  to 
be  incredulous/'  said  Fielding.  ''  Your  admi- 
ration, I  would  observe,  of  a  ^li  so  simple  and 
so  beautiful — " 

^'  Enough  of  that,  if  you  expect  a  Kstener/' 
said  Sanford.  '^  You  may  call  one  merely 
w*oman '  beautiful' — Marion  is  a  human  seraph ! 
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— reserve  your  cold  encomia  for  her  sister, — 
How  suddenly  your  remonstrances  for  our  de- 
parture were  remitted,  when  you  became  do- 
mesticated with  that  sybil  namesake  of  the 
Greek  enchantress  V* 

^*  Is  your  appetite  for  banter  satisfied  my 
lord  ?" 

**  I  do  not  banter  *  6y  mp  ancesthers  P  If 
Helen  did  not  teach  you  to  forgive  poor  fallible 
man  an  involuntary  lapse,  by  making  yourself 
a  participator  in  the  transgression,  why,  I 
would  ask,  why  your  sudden  tolerance  of  what 
you  had  so  strenuously  condemned  ?'' 

'^  Simply  because  I  found  the  plan  which  I 
suspected  you  of  forming  could  not  succeed.'^ 

*^  I  would  remark  upon  the  candour  of  such 
a  suspicion,  Mr.  Fielding,  and  then  1  would 
enquire,  why  might  not  the  plan  succeed  which 
I  infer  that  y<m  infer,  was  so  unholy  ?" 

"  Because  temptation,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  find  some  congenial  soil  to  sow  its  poison 
in,  and  there  was  no  such  soil  in  Marion's 
mind.  I  discarded  all  my  apprehensions  when 
I  knew  her ;  therefore  I  waited  patiently  till 
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I^em  should  also  find  your  plan  waa  futile.  I 
could  have  defied  you  to  pervert  that  mind^ 
guileless  as  a  child's^  yet  pure  as  angePs, — 
Yes^  t  could  have  defied  you  to  lure  your 
seraph  from  her  Paradise  P' 

<' Thanks  for  the  implication/'  exclaimed 
Sanfurd ;  '^  'tis  generous  to  discover  a  man's 
meaning ;  it  saves  the  person  thus  benevolently 
interpreted  a  world  of  pondering.  I  might  have 
been  puzzled  to  make  out  the  drift  of  my  in- 
tentions. But  if  my  seraph  be  thus  tempta- 
tion-proof why  would  you  scare  away  the 
crest-fallen  deluder?  To  be  exiled  after  being 
baffled  is  punishment  supererogatory;  why 
not  let  the  serpent  crawl  a  little  longer  through 
the  Eden  you  appropriate ;  just  for  amendment 
of  his  nature." 

'^  When  your  enquiries  assume  that  serious 
tone  the  subject  merits  I  will  reply  my  lord." 

^^  There  are  more  problems  in  the  human 
mind  than  even  your  sagacious  theory  can 
solve/'  returned  Sanford ;  ^^  but  for  the  pre- 
sent I  waive  irrelevant  discussion.  Seriously 
then  I  ask^  why  am  I  again  importuned  to  give 
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up  an  intercourse  most  sweet  and  pleasant^  if 
Marion  be  impenetrable  to  the  blandishment 
you  accuse  me  of  employing  ?'^ 

^^  Because  her  mind  is  now  untuned/'  said 
Fielding.  '*  You  know  it  is — ^you  know  that 
you  retard  its  cure*  Have  you  a  spark  of  gene- 
rous feeling  ?  Think  upon  her  family — ^recall 
the  simple  honesty  iVith  which  they  trusted 
your  professions*  They  thought  you  poor  when 
they  admitted  you — were  you  less  hospitably 
treated  ? — They  found  you  frivolous  and  heart- 
less, abusing  their  generous  confidence^  ridi- 
culing a  weak  and  therefore  pitiable  woman ; 
yet  they  nursed  you  with  a  mother's  and  a 
sister's  tenderness.  The  oflfonder  was  forgotten ; 
they  only  saw  in  you  the  stranger  helpless  and 
disabled.  Your  accident  was  caused  by  your 
own  levity ;  was  it  fair  to  practise  such  incon- 
siderate mockery? — lias  your  conduct  ever 
been  arraigned  ?  Has  Helen  or  her  aunt  ever 
cancelled  the  merit  of  her  conduct  by  reproach  ? 
— Yet  their  misfortunes  might  weU  have  ex- 
cused a  lack  of  hospitality. — Poverty,  sudden 
and  complete — one  beloved  relative  immured 
within  a  prison — another  waking  from  insensi- 

VOL.    II.  H 
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bility  to  delirium — ^Walter's  death  hourlj  anti- 
cipated-^obliged  to  a  dependant^  as  thej 
thought  and  still  imagine^  for  their  daily  food  I 
— Did  these  distresses  close  their  hearts  against 
you  ; — did  they  remit  one  look  of  kindness  ? 
control  one  generous  impulse  to  soften  your 
confinement  with  indulgences  purchased  by 
their  self-denial  ?  They  ask  nothing  in  return 
but  forbearance — I  have  assured  them  you  can 
travel  without  risk.  Leave  them.  Even  now 
I  come  from  them  to  intercede  for  your  instant 
departure.  A  trying  scene  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  morning's  giddy  adventure-— 
Marion  has  relapsed*" 

''  Marion  1 — have  you  seen  her?  I  left  her 
but  a  few  hours  ago  in  perfect  health  and 
loveliness.     Is  she  really  ill?" 

'^  My  lord  you  know  that  her  mind  is  dis« 
ordered.'^ 

"  But  not  materially ;  you  yourself  have 
assured  me  the  derangement  would  be  transient 
— has  she  ? — is  she?— say  any  thing." 

'^  I  can  neither  answer  for  her  reason  nor 
her  life  if  she  be  thus  incessantly  excited.--^ 
Whydo  yon  haunt  her  with  pathetic  tales  of  your 
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distress? — her  feelings  are  intense^too  intense. 
She  suffers  even  now  from  a  paroxysm  brought 
oa  by  yonr  exaggerated  representations/' 

^  But  she  will  recover :  do  not  torture  me  I" 

*^  She  had  almost  recovered  when  you  fur- 
tively renewed  your  equivocal  addresses.  A 
few  erroneous  fantasies  alone  remained,  which 
time  and  change  of  scene  would  have  corrected 
— On  these  very  points  you  beset  her — If  your 
pursuit  be  not  insidious  what  name  does  it 
deserve  ?" 

**  Honorable ! — You  ^art  Mr.  Fielding — 
That  epithet  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  terms  you  applied  to  my  intentions." 

"  Oiie  naturally  associates  guilt  with  mystery 
Lord  Sanford — ^Truly  there  are  problems  in  the 
human  mind  which  no  philosophy  can  reach — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  frankly,  if  I  have  wronged 
you  I  but  in  excuse  I  plead  the  simplicity  of  a 
candid  dealer— If  you  meant  fairly,  why  a 
counterfeit  ? — Why  cheat  a  silly  woman  ?" 

*'  Why  ?— for  mirth,  or  for  caprice,  or  for  ex- 
periment.— Perhaps  I  would  determine  how  far 
old  Didoes  vanity  might  lead  her — ^perhaps  I 
would  enjoy  a  farce,  or  form  a  subject  for  a 
H  3 
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comedy — You  are  fond  of  drawing  inferences ; 
I  pray  you  invent  one — I  might  have  wished  to 
win  in  humble  guise  my  mountain  maiden ;  I 
might  have  bad  no  aim  at  all ;  but  now  at  last 
I  am  decided.— I  will  marry  Marion." 

^^The  decision  is  rather  arrogantly  expressed 
Lord  Sanford ;  you  seem  secure  of  her  affec- 
tions.'' 

» 

'^  Had  I  no  other  sanction  for  my  confidence, 
your  allegation  Mr,  Fielding  might  supply  one 
-—Have  you  not  ascribed  her  malady  to  anxiety 
for  me  V* 

''Certainly:  her  moral  sense  is  wounded; 
she  forms  conclusions  on  mistaken  grounds; 
she  believes  you  are  ill-treated^  and  is  impressed 
by  an  idea,  which  she  incessantly  asks  us  to  con- 
fute^ that  she  caused  the  accident  from  which 
you  suffered — ^whether  her  consequent  distur- 
bance and  remorse  might  not  have  been  as  lively 
were  its  object  her  blind  minstrel,  is  yet  to  be 
discovered." 

'*  You  are  complimentary  Sir." 

''  And  perhaps  mistaken.  I  would  only  have 
you  suspend  your  declaration  until  Marion's 
faculties  shall  resume  their  tone :  her  compas- 
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slon  is  now  unnaturally  strained ;  we  shall  sec 
if  her  affection  be  as  severely  tried. — Leave  her 
for  awhile — the  interval  you  may  employ  in 
dispassionately  considering  the  importance  of  a 
step  decided  on,  I  fear,  without  reflection.  You 
have  a  brother  whose  eldership  of  more  than 
twenty  years  invests  him  with  almost  a  pater- 
nal charter  to  direct  you — he  is  childless ;  of 
course  you  are  his  representative. — May  not 
his  opinion  merit  a  little  deference  ?" 

'^  Oh !  he  is  ruled  by  my  imperial  sister-in 
law,  whom  one  would  imagine  a  descendant  of 
the  Czara !  she  shakes  the  sceptre  even  over 
me ;  but  then  for  my  allegiance  she  vouchsafes 
me  her  particular  regard.  Lord  Dellival  mar- 
ried a  portionless  foreigner  some  fifteen  years 
ago ;  he  cannot  therefore  twit  me  on  the  score 
of  prudence.  Moreover  ever  since  he  lost  hia 
children  he  manifests  a  feverish  impatience  to 
behold  new  sureties  for  the  transmission  of  our 
ancient  name.  My  Irish  snow-drop  will  pre- 
sent our  fashionable  Amphyctyons  as  fair  ex- 
cuse for  folly  as  Aw  exotic.'* 

**  For  the  very  reason  that  you  call  it  folly, 
it  would  be  wise  to  reconsider  it,  but  not  under 
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the  influence  of  Marion's  fascinations.  Quit 
the  glen,  return  to  your  courtly  sphere,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  your  snow-drop  could  be 
transplanted,  safely,  to  such  a  boW* 

'^  Quit  the  glen  I — not  without  Marion — I  am 
sworn  to  this ! — ^You  are  a  more  impracticahle 
logician  than  even  the  OToole — Your  remon- 
strance seemed  directed  to  induce  compunction, 
and  at  the  turnstile  of  repentance  you  would 
■end  me  baek  to  all  my  ancient  levities  V* 

^^  I  would  have  you  consider  these  levities  a 
barrier  between  yourself  and  Marion — ^TJs  fo» 
her  sake  that  I  contend ;  she  would  find  rank 
and  influence  poor  palliatives  for  an  ill-assorted 
union,** 

^'  There  are  discrepancies,  I  grant  yon,  m 
birth  and  circumstances;  but — ^* 

"Tush! — your  aristocracy  of  place  would  be 
well  repaid  by  Marion's  aristocracy  of  sentiment 
— I  did  not  contemplate  such  distinctions- 
Tour  minds  have  no  afiinities." 

*' Sage  expounder,  will  you  interpret  us?" 

^Willingly  my  Lord — You  are  an  airy,  versa- 
tile,   aspiring,    somewhat    selfish,    somewhat 
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supercilious,  man  of  fashion !  a  lover  and  a 
friend  just  as  it  suits  your  passion  or  conveni- 
ence; high-bred^  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word ;  the  leader  of  a  school  which,  though 
jealous  of  its  light-spun  honor,  sometimes 
sanctions  in  favor  of  its  particular  cynosures 
slight  deviations  from  vulgar,  common-place 
integrity — In  better  circumstances,  by  which  I 
mean,  morally  healthier,  you  might  have  been 
a  better  man.'^ 

** Bravo;  we  thank  you,  O'Toole  himself 
could  not  have  executed  a  fairer,  by  which  I 
mean  a  fouler  home-thrust — Now  for  my  moun- 
tain maiden.^ 

'^  Marion  is  unambitious,  unaccomplished^ 
genuine,  unselfish;  full  of  kind  affections) 
nestling  joyously  amid  the  sharers  of  her  sym- 
pathies; attached  to  the  very  homeliness  of 
home  ;  linked  by  a  powerful  feeling  to  the  soil 
that  nurtured  her,  to  the  humble  friends 
whose  poverty  calls  forth  the  simple  charities 
she  delights  in.  Marion  would  wither  beneath 
the  artificial  atmosphere  of  your  exotics.  She 
would  find  no  opiate  for  her  mind's  affliction  in 
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the  turmoil  of  vapid  competitioQ.  'Tis  not  dis- 
parity of  birth  it  is  disparity  of  miod^  Lovd 
Sanford^  that  makes  unhappy  unions/' 

"  Pray  Sir,"  said  Sanford,  *'  may  I  assume 
that  the  same  disparity  does  not  exist  betweea 
Marion's  sister  and  Sir  William  Fielding's 
son  ?*' 

^Nor  yet  between  Helen  Fitzgerald  and 
Lord  Sanford/'  I'eplied  Fielding. — *'You  look 
astonished ; — there  are  indeed  distinctions — 
marked  distinctions,  but  not  so  irreconcileable ; 
Helen  would  try  to  raise  you  to  her  standard  ; 
Marion  would  cHng  in  secret  to  her  old  pre- 
possessions^ but  would  not  dare  to  express  her 
dissent  from  your  opinion,*^ 

''  Pray  continue,  Mr.  Fielding.** 

*^  Helen,  too,  has  more  ambition  than  her 
sister,  but  it  is  so  finely  tempered  that  it  adds 
another  charm  to  her  character.  She  would 
move  undazzled  in  your  orbit.  The  one,  fanci^ 
ful,  sensitive,  and  enthusiastic,  is  fashioned  for 
her  own  wilds  alone ;  the  other,,  with  taste  and 
genius,  with  feelings  as  deep  and  fervent^  but 
better  governed,  could  conform  to  any  statioa 
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without  compromising  by  a  single  weakness^ 
her  dignity  or  her  integrity/' 

^'  Therefore  my  peccant  habits  would  be 
railed  at  by  the  one^  and  kindly  winked  at  by 
the  other." 

'^  Not  kindly ;  Marion's  spirit  would  dis- 
claim alliance  with  the  worldly  as  faithfully 
as  Helen's :  if  she  loves  you,  'tis  because  you 
practise  here,  it  may  be  for  a  pmrpose,  those 
virtues  native  to  her  mind.'' 

"  There  your  definition  is  at  fault ;  those  vir- 
tues are  native  to  my  mind  also,  and  shoot  up 
spontaneous  on  occasion.  I  am  fond  of  doing 
good  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  As  to 
your  rare  analysis,  it  has  not  dissuaded  me  one 
tittle — were  it  only  to  demonstrate  that  your 
portraits  of  me  and  Marion  are  sheer  daubery, 
I  would  persist. — Do  you  think  my  mountain- 
maid  will  be  indifferent  to  the  homage  she 
must  win  ? — Do  you  think  any  maid,  wife,  or 
widow,  ever  trod  this  labyrinthian  world 
reproachless  without  the  aid  of  vanity  ? — ^'Tis 
their  sex-preserver  !" 

"  I  have  said  that  Marion  is  not  formed  for 

your  labyrinthian  world*      You    forget    her 
b5 
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simple  training.  She  knows  not  one  of  those 
accomplishments  which  nurture  vanity.  TV> 
your  gilded  canopies  she  would  prefer  the 
shadow  of  her  alder  trees,  and  a  garland  of 
heath-flowers  to  a  coronet.*' 

**  Suspend  your  verdict  for  awhile*  You 
shall  hear  the  lovely  Lady  Sanford  quoted* 
The  current  ore  of  our  exclusives  shall  bear 
her  impress :  her  graceful  blunders  will  super* 
sede  our  high-t^ne  jargon.  A  few  lessons  from 
Fanny  Berrington^  and  Marion  will  imbibe 
that  essence  of  elegance,  caprice,  and  careless- 
ness comprised  in  the  word^/!»/iJoit.'' 

^'  Fanny  Berrington  is  not  a  pupil  of  your 
school.'* 

**  Not  willingly,"  said  Sanford  laughing— 
^  She  would  rather  belong  to  yours ;  but,  in 
despite  of  her,  her  air  enjauS  assigns  her  to  om: 
giddy  clique.  Therefore  I  shall  claim  her 
tutelage  for  Marion. — Fanny  will  infiise  gtace 
— ^Lady  Dellival  dignity.'* 

*'  Lady  Dellival  J— Beneath  her  influence 
poor  Marion  would  render  up  her  right  to 
think  that  she  was  right,  and  die  of  heart- 
ache !— I  have  seen  the  Marchiones8--'I  know 
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her  also  by  report — Marion — The  Marchion- 
Dess — ^What  a  companionship  !*' 

'^  I  confess/*  said  Sanford^  ''  the  dove  and 
ea^  would  be  kindlier  mated. — My  lady  lords 
it  bravely  ! — Still  she  has  held  her  super- 
eminence  seathless ;  the  most  searching  beam 
has  never  made  her  blink.  I  am  proud  of  my 
sister-in-law  and  rejoice  that  she  jH*eserves  her 
autocrasy  unassoiled.'' 

^'  Because  she  is  your  sister-in-law ;  it  flat- 
ters your  self- complacency •" 

"  I  seldom  analyze  the  motive  of  my  likings^ 
Mr.  Fielding ;  I  am  no  philosopher.  As  to 
the  Marchioness^  I  was  so  young  when  she 
became  my  brother^s  wife  that  I  fell  under  her 
domination  naturally.  I  might  respect  her 
lor  supplying  my  mother's  place,  if  not  tenderly^ 
carefully,  as  regards  myself;  and  as  regards 
my  family,  irreproachably — She  never  names 
her  own — ^th^ace  I  conclude  her  pride  takes 
its  spring  from  other  circumstances  than  noble 
birth — She  is  just  the  woman  to  forget  her 
family  name,  unless  it  were  emblazoned.^' 

''Lady  Dellival  is  not  the  single  instance  of 
A  woman  lowly  bom  and  portionless,  bearing 
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her  palm  J  honors  with  overweening  haughti- 
iless/' 

'^  She  bears  them  as  she  ought ;  ber  name 
never  was^  nor  ever  w31  be,  on  the  tarnished 
list.  If  onr  revenues  are  not  augmented  by  her 
dower^  at  least  they  are  not  squandered  upon 
poor  relations.  She  keeps  these  poverty- 
revivers  wisely  in  the  back  ground.  TherefOTe 
I  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  little  that  I 
heard  of  her," 

''  Perhaps  the  scenes  of  infancy  can  find  no 
comfortable  place  in  her  remembrance.*' 

^  Her  emotions  of  the  past  certainly  are  not 
vivid,"  returned  Sanford.  ^  She  never  reverts 
to  matters  bearing  date  before  her  marriage 
with  my  brother,  who-  is  himsdf  laocmic  on  the 
subject  of  his  lady's  past  adventures.  But 
then  the  Marchioness,  by  obvious  calculation 
must  be  verging  upon  forty,  a  period  when 
women  seldom  boast  retention  of  infantile 
events.  Their  ^pleasures  of  memory/  then, 
are  laid  upon  the  shelf. — Besides,  the  Marchio- 
ness is  a  woman  who,  I  suspect,  has  never  let 
the  vulgar  look  into  her  heart ;  not  even  when 
she  lost  her  children — two  boys ;   my  brother 
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mourns  them  still. — If  his  wife  sheds  tears 
they  must  be  shed  in  secret  for  no  one  ever 
sees  them.'^ 

*^  And  is  Marion,  Trith  aU  her  home*attach- 
ments^  to  fidl  under  the  domination^  as  you 
aptly  style  it^  of  such  a  heartless  woman  ?" 

*'  Your  epithets  are  civile  Mr.  Fielding ;  but 
philosophy  excoaetb  a  multitude  of  rudenesses. 
Despite  your  prejudice  the  Marchioness  is 
admired^  and  I  esteem  every  woman  amiable 
who  is  admired ;  illogical  people  are  glad  to 
base  their  judgment  on  the  world's  opinion. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  Helen  would  be  a 
neophyte  more  worthy  Lady  Dellival/' 

*«  Helen !" 

^'  You  smile,  but  let  us  put  it  to  the  proof; 
I  make  Marion  Lady  Sanf<Nrd,  and  transport 
her  to  the  capital.  Helen  will  accompany  her 
sister.  How  long  will  their  young  heads 
withstand  the  battery  of  admiration  ? — ^not  the 
waning  of  a  moon  ! — Nay  I  set  my  marquisate 
presumptive  against  your  Baronetcy  tmpre- 
sumptive,  that  in  one  little  week  both  sisters 
will  forget  their  rocks  and  camlet  robes,  pigs, 
daisies,  knitting-pins,  old  pipers,  naked  footed 
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pages^     whortlebeny    Urta,  •  and     elilerberry 
wine/' 

"  Pray  exhaust  your  irony  my  lord ;  have 
you  plans  for  any  other  of  the  family  ?" 

^'  YeSj  most  philanthropic  ones.  I  will  get 
the  OToole  appointed  Headsmmn  in  ordinary 
to  natoiF^  and  wed  old  Dido  to  Ean&ron,  my 
homvM  dTcOaiar^  a  pretty  fcUow  and  very  seoti^ 
mental/' 

*^  That  you  may  have  leisure  to  arrange 
your  liberalities,  my  lord,  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning/' 

'^  St<^  Mr.  Fielding :  you  look  indignant ; 
if  you  take  notes  cynical  of  my  friends>  you 
should  excuse  my  notes  critical  of  your^^ — 
Seriously  I  mean  to  ask  for  that  sweet  Marioit 
this  very  hour,  and  thus  to  balance  my  score* 
of  obligations.  When  Helen  is  my  sister  you 
shall  have  our  vote  and  interest ;  of  course  you 
are  secure  of  her  affections." 

^*  I  have  not  the  excuse  for  vanity  your  lord* 
ship's  personal  attractions  give,  neither  am  I 
Accustomed  lightly  to  discuss  a  delicate  woman'a 
feelings.  I  hoped  when  I  began  this  subject 
to  lead  you  to  a  graver  state  of  mind,,  more 
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suitable  to  the  present  crisis.  You  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  Marion^s  health  is  delicate^ 
her  reason  tottaring-*'' 

**  Hush! — you  shall  predict  evil  of  me,  of  my 
belle  scewr,  of  any  one  but  Marion.  I  acknow- 
ledge my  obliquities,  and  tender  the  amende. 
SHie  shall  be  my  wife  to-day  if  the  aunt  please, 
(there  will  be  no  obstacle  in  that  quarter  I  cwx- 
jecture).  Come  ;  presto !  no  demur.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  a  night-view  of  the  mSealliance" 

^^  I  wish  you  would  my  lord.  Consider  her 
state  of  mind — her  nucleus  situation.** 

**  His  difficulties  are  too  serious  for  me  to 
ponder  on  ;  I  leave  him  and  them  to  your  phi- 
lanthropy, with  a  cautioU'-^Beware  of  being  too 
profuse;  Sir  William  may  cut  yon  off  for 
squandering  his  ingots/' 

^^  Is  it  just  to  seek  the  house  of  mourning  in 
such  a  trifling  mood,  to-—'' 

"  Spare  your  sermon  Mr.  Fielding — I  must 
imp  my  feeble  wing  to  carry  off  my  Marion. 
How  the  aunt's  eyes  will  glisten !  The  licence 
will  be  here  at  day-break,  borne  by  fleet  Mis- 
tress Mulligan  or  one  of  her  attendants,  liveried 
in  flesh-color.    Come;  else  I  go  alone,  and 
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then  you  lose  the  scena.  What  a  riot  of  exhili- 
ration  ! — the  naked-footed  pages  will  split  our 
auditory  \—all(ms  ! — Ha  I  Walter  i  Vm  heartily 
glad  to  see  you.*' 

I  had  listened  to  the  commencement  of  the 
foregoing  dialogue  with  an  obliteration  of  self  so 
complete^  that  I  could  not  be  held  accountable, 
on  moral  grounds,  for  any  act  committed  during 
this  temporary  suspension  of  my  idepttty.  I 
have  since  experienced  the  same  wonderment 
and  absorption  at  a  well  sustained  dramatic 
dialogue,  devouring  the  speeches  of  the  actors, 
mindful  only  of  the  plot.  But  as  the  strange* 
conference  proceeded  I  began  to  feel  twilight 
conception  of  actual  things ; — the  process  was 
slow,  however,  which  brought  me  to  the  dati^n. 

When  Sanford  declared  he  would  marry  my 
sister  my  limbs  were  unloosed,  and,  with  equal 
confusion  of  sense  and  indistinctness  of  pur- 
pose, I  drew  back  the  curtain.  The  speakers 
were  ensconced  in  the  window  recess.  Like  a 
cautious  somnambulist  I  emerged,  took  my 
place  upon  the  minstrePs  throne,  and  bent  my 
ear  to  the  discourse,  with  the  same  greedy  so- 
licitude for  the  extraordinary  that  Helen's  old 
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legends  used  to  induce.  The  haze  which  en- 
veloped my  faculties  little  by  little  cleared  off. 
One  channel  of  thought  grew  pellucid — then 
another — 1  began  to  be  conscious  of  self,  and 
of  my  connexion  with  passing  events.  Still  I 
patiently  waited,  with  some  vague  fancy  of 
being  eventually  appealed  to,  as  umpire,  by  our 
controversialists;  but  Swford's  repetition  of 
his  purpose  drew  me  forward.  Their  backs 
were  towards  me,  and  their  attention  was  so 
fixed  on  the  point  contested,  that  my  steps 
were  unheard.  Sanford  turned  abruptly ;  his 
greeting  was  given  with  an  unembarrassed  air, 
and  he  extended  a  hand  which  I  did  not  accept. 

My  explanation,  comprised  in  a  few  senten* 
ces,  was  addressed  to  Fielding,  who  looked 
much  more  confounded  than  his  companion.— 
^  And  now.  Sir,''  I  continued,  turning  to  San- 
ford, '^  you  spoke  of  a  declaration  to  my  aunt 
-^I  will  accompany  you — come." 

The  young  nobleman,  taking  me  familiarly 
by  the  arm,  led  the  way,  calling  on  Fielding  to 
follow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Now  understand 

To  WeBtmoretand 

Which  is  my  heritage* 

I  will  you  bring 

And  with  a  rin^r 

By  way  of  marriage 

I  will  you  take 

And  Lady  make 

As  shortly  as  I  can, 

So  have  you  won 

An  EarVs  son 

And  not  a  vuKittished  maa< 


We  traversed  the  causeway  in  silence.  The 
aspect  of  the  day  had  changed  ;  chill  lowering 
mist  obscured  our  path  ;  the  waves  fell  harshly 
on  the  shore.  As  I  drew  near  the  cottage 
localities  my  heart  swelled.  The  wintry  hue 
they  wore  was  nothing;  I  had  often  beheld 
them  under  such  an  aspect  with  tremors  of 
joy.  Now  alas  1  glimpses  of  more  forlorn 
changes  came  to  me,  in  deadening  succession. 
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The  paddock  was  waste  ;  the  pear-tree  leafless^ 
and  half  shorn  of  its  branches^  appeared  to 
bend  itself  sorrowfully  over  it ;  the  palings  up- 
torn,  lay  here  and  there  in  frost-covered 
splinters  :  they  spoke  to  me  in  impressive  and 
intelligible  language—"  We  are  broken  up  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  !'* — Not  a  gabbler 
floated  on  the  duck  pond — my  ear  expanded  to 
catch  the  cluck  of  our  conceited  hen,  the  note 
of  Helen's  guinea-fowl — Twas  silence  all !  the 
subjects  of  our  little  farm  had  rendered  up 
existence,  or  passed  into  another  territory. 

We  entered  the  cottage  and  traversed,  un- 
met, the  ground  apartments — not  a  whisper — 
Heaven  thou  hast  kindly  guarded  us  from  con- 
tinuity of  any  feeling !  The  numb  despon- 
dency which  fell  upon  me  as  I  surveyed  our 
library,  I  thought  could  never,  never,  pass  away, 
ITie  process  of  removal  seemed  just  begun — 
some  shelves  were  empty,  some  had  lost  but 
half  their  row  of  comforts,  some  held  a  melan- 
choly straggler  only.  Old  associates,  suspen- 
ders of  my  happy  cares,  were  cast  upon  the 
floor,  lone,  or  in  piles  disorderly.  Our  "  wee 
bit  ingle,*'  that  used  to  **  blink  so  bonnily," 
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\ras  fireless^  rust*eaten,  and  plundered  of  its 
fender.  My  aunt^s  round  table  groaned  under 
store-room  wares,  promiscuously  huddled.  The 
index  of  our  ponderous  time-piece  had  not 
moved  perhaps  from  the  point  at  ^hich  I  last 
beheld  it,  for  the  click  had  ceased.  The  case* 
ment  was  dim  and  cobwebbed  :  a  shutter 
flapping  heavily.  Who  had  taken  the  cushion 
from  my  uncle^s  chair  ? 

I  hemmed  away  a  groan  as  I  returned  to  the 
hall.  Breesthough,  his  tail  tucked  close  be- 
tween his  legs,  sneaked  from  the  kitchen.  I 
caught  myself  inclining  to  embrace  the  sooty 
varlet ;  he  dared  not  bark  f^  welcome,  but  he 
looked  one,  and  retreated  swiftly  at  Katy'a 
tender  obtestation — "  Come  back  you  ugly 
villain  or  Til  choke  you  P* 

I  went  up  stairs  brooding  upon  sad  remem. 
brances,  unceremoniously  bidding  my  compa* 
nion  to  follow.  I  crossed  the  landing  to  the 
little  chamber  I  used  to  call  my  own — a  glance 
informed  me  it  was  appropriated  to  stowage.  My 
aunt  sat  idte  in  the  midst  of  sundry  trunks  and 
boxes,  whose  cordings  were  illustrative  of  Grace 
McQuillan's  dexterous  fingers.     Grace  herself 
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was  kneeling  belbrcj  and  cramming  small  pack- 
ages into^  a  trunks  already  so  well  filled  that 
common  handicraft  could  not  have  interpolated 
therein  a  fairy's  knee-buckle. 

"  My  poor  child  V  exclaimed  my  aunt,  '^  my 
poor  poor  Walter  1'^  She  threw  her  arms  around 
my  neck  and  looked  at  me  earnestly,  but  she 
did  not  shed  a  tear,  and  I,  aware  that  Sauford 
was  behind  me,  gulped  down  the  drops  her 
careworn  aspect  drew  into  my  eyes^ — "  I  put 
off  seeing  you,  Walter,''  she  went  on,  "  becanse 
I  could  not  learn  to  smile,  and — and-^but  Mr. 
Fielding  has  told  you  all ;  your  uncle,  Walter, 
your  uncle  i»  in  prison*  It  was  not  Ais  fault, 
Walter/' 

<<  We  shall  talk  over  these  matters  bye  and 
bye,"  said  I :  "  here  is  a  gentleman — " 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Sanfordy"  cried  my  aunt,  ^'  I 
hoped  that  you  were  gone.  Helen  is  preparing 
my  unhappy  child  for  our  reverses.  If  she  sees 
you — 'Tis  hard  to  turn  the  sickly  out  of  doors, 
bat  indeed  you  must  go  instantly.  Marion  is 
— Walter  you  know  your  sister  is — ^"  She  had 
risen  and  sat  down  again,  during  this  address, 
mechanically  as  it  would  seem  taking  from  the 
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floor  a  pnir  of  my  uncle's  stockings  which  she 
rolled  and  unrolled  with  a  palsied  band. 

Sanford  was  about  to  speak^  but  I  prevented 
him-- '^  Let  we  explain  Sir.  This  person  has 
amused  himself  with  our  credulity  dear  aunt ; 
he  is  of  high  rank — Lord  Sanford — Why  he 
condescended  to  falsehood  we  need  not  now 
discuss — He  comes  to  make  a  signal  i^eparation 
—to  ask  you  for  my  sister  Marion/' 

My  aunt  arose — held  back  her  breath — ^the 
slight  movement  of  her  head  which  grief  had 
given  since  I  saw  her,  ceased.  She  looked 
steadfastly  at  Sanford — *^  Is  this  truth  Sfap,  or 
have  you  been  cheating  that  poor  boy  too  ?" 

I  thought  the  young  man's  forehead  was  a 
little  crimsoned.  He  bowed,  perhaps  to  hide 
his  consciousness  of  the  rebuke,  and  said  with 
his  usnal  easy  confidence — **  The  announce- 
ment of  my  rank  was  perfectly  correct  Madam. 
I  address  you  with  cncreased  deference  in  my 
real  character.  My  friend  Walter  observes, 
very  justly,  that  my  motives  for  disguise  need 
not  be  canvassed  now.  The  present  crisis  will, 
I  hope,  apoligize  for  the  abruptness  of  this 
declaration. — Pray  sanction  my   addresses  to 
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your  niece.  I  have  no  parenta  to  control  me. 
In  evidence  of  my  sincerity^  I  will  request 
Marion  to  refer  to  your  appointment  the  period 
of  our  union — to-morroir  if  you  will.  This  i« 
no  place  for  ceremonial,  and  I  know  you  will 
accord  with  me  in  waiving  every  thing  that 
may  procrastinate — When  Lady  Sanford  is 
presented — *^ 

"  When  Lady  Sanford  is  presented/*  ex- 
claimed my  aunt; — **Lady  Sanford  !*' — She 
looked  at  the  young  man  vacantly,  as  if  he  had 
proposed  some  monstrous  speculation. 

The  self*contented  smile  of  one  who  thinks 
he  has  established  the  justness  of  his  own 
averment  puckered  Sanford's  mouth.  He 
resumed — "  I  mean  to  travel  \iith  Lady  San- 
ford for  a  year  or  two  before  I  present  her  at 
Court  or  to  my  family :  therefore  a  quiet 
ceremony  will  suit  my  views.  Marion's  friends 
must  perceive  the  fitness  of  permitting  a  short 
interval  to  elapse  between  our  marriage  and  its 
announcement — My  wife  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  her  rank  and — " 

"  Marion — your  wife  !"  interrupted  my  aunt. 
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* 'Things  fall  on  us  so  heavily  that  it  is  no  won- 
der we  are  stricken  dumb — But,  God  be  thank- 
ed !  He  gave  a  power  which  has  brought  us 
through  as  great  a  shock  as  this ! — Go — mate 
youself  elsewhere  young  man — there  is  no  wife 
for  you  beneath  this  loof — Go  Sir — When  I 
thought  you  friendless  I  entreated  you  to  go — 
now  Sir  I  command  you.*' 

Although  anticipating  this  decision,  yet  my 
aunt's  energy  surprised  me.  Misfortune  had 
stamped  her  features  with  a  loftier  character ; 
her  national  saws  and  apothegms  had  given 
way  to  the  concise  and  forcible  delivery  of  one 
who  bravely  enters  upon  life's  stem  realities ; 
her  figure  was  drawn  up  even  to  the  erect 
bearing  of  Madame  Wallenberg,  and  the  slight 
palsy  which  afflicted  her,  made  her  yet  more  ve- 
nerable, while  she  calmly  repulsed  the  astonished 
nobleman  at  the  very  outset  of  his  remon- 
strance. 

'^  I  have  no  need  to  think  upon  this  matter 
Sir — sometimes  the  right  and  wrong  are  twisted 
puzzlingly,  and  our  ^^ishes  guide  us  false ;  but 
here  the  line  is  strait ;  my  wish  and  Heaven's 
will  agree.     Now — to-morrow — in  one  jear  or 
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in  tea^  my  answer  is  the  same. — I  have  no  need 
to  think  upon  thia  matter  Sir/' 

Her  firmness  seemed  exhausted;  she  sat 
down  and  trembled  violently.  Sanford  still 
mauitained  his  ground^  though  looking  crest* 
fallen  and  confounded.  I  turned  angrily  to- 
wards him^  but  Grace  came  forward  now,  and 
with  a  quiet  authoritative  wave  made  me  faU 
back — ^'And  when  you  gOj  young  Lord,  be 
sure  you  do  not  dare  to  come  again. — Remem*^ 
ber  what  the  Madam  told  you — there  is  no 
wife  for  you  beneath  this  roof— a  Iiord! — 
better  you  were  an  honest  man  1 — It  is  remark- 
able I  never  trusted  your  sweet  looks — there^s 
many  a  wasp's  sting  in  a  honey  comb." 

'^Granny/' said  Sanford,  holdingout  his  hand: 
'^I  am  a  debtor  to  your  hospitable  board ;  will 
you  be  my  agent  here  ?'^  He  glanced  towards  my 
aunt.     1  reddened  and  again  came  forward. 

*^Put  up  your  purse  young  Lord,"  said 
Grace,  composedly — *^  Would  you  offer  the 
Geraldine  an  alms  ?—  May  be  your  forefathers 
were  beggars  when  his  were  princes ! — The 
tree  of  your  descent,  mayhap,  was  not  much 
higher  than  my  own  when  his  gave  nestling  to 
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the  ea^e«  Thii  psrenit  of  that  poor,  pale  child» 
by  rights  was  prouder  than  new-fangled  Lords^ 
fofer  he  n-as  ten  times  anciatter — Hold  up  your 
head,  Walter  asthore;  don't  look  a£Bnnited; 
your  fatbeFs  son  is  as  good  as  any  ypHart 
sassanach  I  guess/' 

Saoford  seemed  to  pmider  on  some  entani^Ied 
half*efllM^  remembrance. 

^'  Daylight  is  dawdling  iq[>  the  slope/'  said 
Grace ;  ^^  You  neednH  stand  there  simmering 
mischief  any  longer ;  DriscoPs  boat  is  ready 
for  the  great  bay  head,  'tis  only  waiting  for  my 
yam  and  bandies— Come  Sir;  we'll  stow  you 
all  together — ^your  trunk  is  packed;  one  of 
our  small  gir8ha$  will  run  away  with  it ;  she'll 
be  before  you  at  the  boat — ^Bid  the  Madam  a 
good  morrow  Sk;  if  we  never  see  your  fiice 
again  we  owe  you  no  iUwill  at  all." 

<^  Marion,  I  presume,  should  have  a  voice  in 
this  matter,''  said  Sanford,  addressing  me ;  ^'let 
me  see  her  for  a  moment/' 

'^Not  fibr  a  midge's  moment!"  returned 
Gmoe :  ^'  there's  no  use  talking."  Granny  nod«» 
ded  at  her  contumacious  opponent.  The  ges- 
ture was  provokbgly  significant  of  cool  repul- 
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sion — Saoford  ahook  his  head,  impatiently  i 
polished  ease  forsook  him* 

"  I  witt  see  Marion ! —  I  wiU  see  her  P  he 
repeated^  angrily. 

^  You  shall  not,''  said  I,  advancingw 

Grace,  swift  as  the  flash,  stood  between  us 
in  the  sybil  attitude  she  assumed  in  giving 
judgment — ^'  See  her  I  yon  had  better  see  your 
winding-sheet  i — i^proach  her !  you  had  better 
lay  yourself  between  the  four  dark,  narrow 
boards  with  the  worm  for  your  bride  I — >Msny 
her  I  the  tree  of  your  descent  shall  shrivel;  its 
fruit  shall  be  the  blighted  acorn!'' 

^^  A  Cassandra,  a  Cussan<fra !"  shouted  San« 
ford,  assuming  the  mock  heroic.  ^  Such  pre- 
sages engender  black  bile  and  crudities.  I  fly 
ineontinentiy,  this  inauspicious  shore." — He 
bowed  respectfully  to  my  aunt,  caught  up  my 
unwilling  hand  and  pressed  it  gaily,  then  turning 
to  our  witch  besought  her  bl^Mng  on  his^graco* 
less  head,  threatening,  if  refused,  to  bauut  the 
glen  Vke  the  fumid  essence  of  thatBallygobbiii 
butcher  who  was  gibbetted  on  Hungry  hill  in 
patriarchal  days.—**  Your  blessing  Grace^-^I^ 
not  go  under  ban." 

I   3 
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God's  bussing  on  the  back  of  you !''  cried 
Grace — '*  May  your  foot  find  little  rest  until  it 
treads  the  Saxons'  land  ?^ 

'^Thanks  Dame;  if  we  can't  have  all  we 
wish  for  here^  we  must  teach  ourselves  to  wish 
elsewhere — Walter  youll  tell  my  lovely  friends^ 
at  least,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  leave  them 
sans  adieu. — ^And  now  for  Palestine. — Fare- 
weUr 

There  was  a  dead  pause  when  the  young 
nobleman  had  departed. — Fd  trust  to  a  bean 
stalk  for  support  as  soon  as  Fd  trust  to  him  for 
truth  !"  said  Grace  at  length — ^^  We'll  watch 
him  please  the  fairies." 

We  heard  her  give  a  cautious  tap  at  Helen's 
door.  A  few  whispered  sentences  were  ex- 
changedj  and  Granny's  active  feet  and  hazel 
wand  were  swiftly  pattering  down  the  stairs. 
My  aunt  and  I  then  fell  into  a  melancholy  dis- 
cussion of  events.  I  gathered  from  her  little 
more  than  1  already  knew — My  uncle's  entan- 
glement was  beyond  all  possible  extrication; 
his  creditor  had  refused  the  only  compromise  that 
could  be  offered  for  restitution  of  the  bond,  and 
the  sum  was  of  such  magnitude  that  the  labour 
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of  our  lives  could  not  work  it  out — *'  So  we 
mu«t  make  up  our  minds  to  a  prison  Walter*'-*- 
said  my  aunt,  ^'  I  mean  your  uncle  and  myself 
— He  has  been  long  enough  deserted — It  is  a 
trial  to  think  of  him  without  a  living  soul  to 
cheer  him  !**  She  went  on  hurriedly,  as  if  afraid 
to  trust  herself  with  recollection — ^^  Grace  has 
promised  to  sell  our  little  property ;  we  offered 
it  to  that  hardened  man,  but  it  was  such  a  mite 
towards  the  debt  that  I  suppose  he  wouldn't 
have  it.  Mr.  Fielding  says  there  will  be  enough 
to  support  us  for  awhile.  He  has  hired  a  lod- 
ging for  us  in  Cork,  near  the  prison. — Think  of 
his  going  to  see  your  uncle  Walter!  Grace 
and  he  have  managed  every  thing ;  I  can  do 
nothing  now — nothing  J — If  there  are  cruel 
hearts  my  child,  be  siire  that  there  are  kind  ones 
too.** 

"I  shall  work;  I  am  resolved  to  work," 
said  I. 

My  aunt  surveyed  me  sorrowfully — ^*You 
work,  my  poor  child  ! — you  have  neither  skill 
nor  strength !" 

*'  I  shall  grow  vigorous  now,'*  said  I — ^'  Love 
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for  my  uncle  wiH  grre  me  enei^*  I  have  m 
plaa  alreadj — Quinilla  mendoned  oaoe  that 
Mr.  Bullock  wanted  an  asaistaat  in  the  shop — 
Ml  offer  him  my  Bervices.*' 

*^You!''  said  my  aunt,  recoiling,*— *^  you  • 
shop-boy  !*' 

^^Tiz  less  degradation  to  be  a  poor  ahop-boy, 
than  to  be  poor  and  idle,  living  on  your  Iktk 
fand.*^ 

^  But  QuinUIa  ia  at  Mr.  BuHockV^  said  niy 
aunt. 

1  winced  a  little— -only  a  little — for  when  real 
misfortune  comes,  vexations  are  vcxataons  mere* 
ly — My  reply  was  resolute — ^  111  do  any  thing 
but  leave  you — Mr.  Bullock  lives  in  Cork  i  my 
uncle's  prison  is  in  Cork.^ 

^The  suDen  looking  jail!''  ejacolated  my 
aunt  thoughtfully ; — "  it  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  main  street ;  I  remember  it  well,  and  its 
fellow  prison  at  the  oth^  end.  The  poor  deb* 
tor  has  but  a  blank  look  out  between  the  iron 
bars ! — But  there  is  a  sadder  place  than  either^ 
that  I  remember  better-— Oh !  the  heavy  hours 
that  I  have  passed  there ! — Heaven  shield  me 
from  such  another  touch  of  heart-break  l^ 
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''A sadder  home  than  even  a  dungeon!"  I 
exclaimed. 

^^  Sadder  than  even  the  home  of  the  church- 
yard !**  replied  my  aunt — '*  Ever  since  my 
darling  lost  her  mind  that  mad-house  is  before 
me." 

I  shuddered ;  my  highest  effort  at  sdf  con- 
trol, could  hardly  silence  the  expression  of  my 
horror  -My  aunt  continued  rather  to  apostro- 
phise than  to  address  me« 

^'  It  is  before  me  day  and  night,  that  solitary 
house  I — ^Hie  grated  windows;  the  narrow 
gloomy  passages^  so  deathlike  silent — ^not  silent 
long — How  awful  was  the  opening  of  a  door  ;— 
low  cries  and  jibberings ;  songs  that  made  you 
hate  the  name  of  song ;  you  longed  to  stop 
your  earsj  but  they  were  sharpened  by  the  beat- 
ing of  your  heart ! — and  then — to  look  into  the 
cells ! — wild  starting  eyes — human  eyes,  like  a 
ferocious  beast's  I  mouths  venting  demon  impre* 
cations! — your  blood  would  curdle^  yet  you 
were  forced  to  listen  and  to  look,  as  if  a  spell 
were  over  you — I  saw  one  creature  pinioned 
and  then  lashed:  I  fell  upon  my  knees  to  b^ 
they  would  have  pity  on  her — they  laughed  and 
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told  me  it  was  good  for  her !  that  stripes  \roald 
bring  her  to  her  senses!  Heaven !  gracioas 
pitying  Heaven !  send  some  gentler  guardian 
to  the  maniac's  cell !'' 

I  tried  to  stop  such  terrible  details;  raj 
tongue  was  glued. 

•  *^  Walter/*  said  my  aunt  solemnly^  "  there 
are  bitterer  trials  than  imprisonment  and 
poverty ! — ^You  are  weak  in  body ;  be  not 
weak  in  mind ;  be  firm  when  you  are  called 
upon.  Your  uncle^  they  tell  me^  is  bowed 
and  broken — grief  swallows  up  our  years  my 
child — ^We  must  leave  you  and  your  sisters  to 
the  fatherhood  of  God. — ^Promise  me  Walter^ 
promise  me  that  Marion  shall  not  be  forced 
into  such  a  human  den  as  I  now  spoke  of. — 
Work — ^toil — beg — but  keep  her  from  the — ^* 

^^  Do  not  name  it^'^  I  exclaimed^  shrinking 
back  ;  '^  you  will  drive  me — Marion  will 
recover ;  Fielding  said  so ; — Fielding  has  stu- 
died the  disease ;  he  knows — ^' 

*'  He  does  twt  know  !'*  said  my  aunt.  She 
checked  herself— ^^  And  will  you  disappoint 
me,  my  child  ?'* 

'^  Marion  shall  not  become  the  inmate  of  a 
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madhouse^  while  I  have  power  to  prevent  it/' 
said  L 

My  aunt  heaved  a  long  sigh — "  Thank  jrou 
Walter;   the  weight  is  off  which  crushed  me 
more  than  terror  of  a  prison.    This  injunction 
was  always  knocking  at  my  heart ;    I  have 
room  for  hope  now — She  may  recover — ^noth- 
ing is  impossible  our  good  friend  says^  if  we 
but  use  the  means.     Before  this  last  relapse  we 
thought  her  well^  and  were  preparing  for  our 
journey.     I  was  gathering  up  courage  to  go  to 
you,  my  child^  but   not  for  the  purpose  of 
forewarning  you.     It  was  the  offer  of  that  gay 
young  hypocrite  that  brought  back  the  memory 
ol'  errors  committed  with  the  best  intentions* 
I  was  filled  with  fears  of  like  weaknesses  and 
like  repentances.     We  should  not  dare  to  think 
the  laws  of  God  should  be  set  aside  for  our 
sakes. — A  wife — Marion  a  wife  ! — Sanford^- 
Lord  Sanford  did  you  say? — How  strangely 
things  of  long  ago  are  brought  before  us  some- 
times." 

She  mused  awhile^  but  seeing  me  attentive 
thus  proceeded. 

^^  Your  uncle  had  once  a  friend^  in  diaracter 
I  5 
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Bot  much  unlike  that  young  dissembler^  gay 
and  trifling.  He  married  abroad^  a  fair^  timid* 
<;reature»  and  brought  her  to  Ireland^  .  She  was 
the  paride  of  Dublin  Casjtie ;  no  one  to  compare 
to  her  for  beauty,  unless  it  might  be  a  proud- 
looking  cousin  who  came  with  l^er.  The  flurry 
of  a  court  ripened  the  seeds  of  a  disease  that 
had  remained  dormant'  until  then.  The  hus* 
band  doted  on  her  until  the  blight  felL  She 
was  stricken  like  mg  darling,  and  then  the 
giddy  man,  thinking  it  a  stain  to  be  united  to 
a  crazy  wife,  made  love  tq  her  cousin  and  sued 
ibra  divorce*  Hia  family  had  great  interest 
at  that  time,  so  the-  divorce  was  patched  up^ 
9nd  he  married  agean.  The  poor  maniac  was 
confined  in  one  of  those  scowling  mansions  I 
described  to  you — a  better  sort  indeed,  but  bad 
enough — harsh,  keepers,  no  cordial-minded 
akilful  help,  like  oiur  good  angeL  Your  uncle^ 
who  had  been  abroad^  returned,  and  found  her 
out.  Chance  had  led  me  also  to  her  Asylum 
— It  was  the  first  time  he  and  I  had  met. — We 
nursed  her,  both  of  us— the  heart  must  have 
been  stone  that  would  not  bleed  for  her  !  She 
«ometwies  took  Fitzgerald  for  her  husbandj^ 


and  me  for  her  deceitful  cousm.-^How  she 
would  reproach  us ! — ^We  soothed  her  with 
kind  words — she  became  gentle  and  uncom* 
plaining,  and  died  soon  after^  a  prayer  on  her 
Iips.-^The  ear  of  God  is  open  to  the  lunatic  t^ 
-^My  aunt  covered  her  face  and  sobbed  ^  the 
tears  her  own  griefs  cotdd  not  draw  forth^  fell 
for  her  unfortunate  friend,  in  whom  I  recog^ 
nized  my  mother. 

*'  And  did  the  cousin  never  visit  her,** 
said  I. 

"  Never. — The  cousin^s  brother  came  from 
Germany  when  news  arrived  there  of  these 
unhappy  accidents*  He  called  your-^your 
uncle's  fKend  out,  for  daring  to  offsr  to  his 
sister  while  the  first  wife  was  alive. — He  was 
killed,  but  that  didn't  prevent  the  wedding. 
The  parents  never  fi>rgave  their  callous-hearted 
daughter ;  her  downfal,  however,  was  approach*^ 
ing ;  Ireland  became  distracted  with  rebellion  ^ 
nothing  heard  of  but  exile,  hanging  and 
attainder.  IRie  husband  was  foremost  of  the 
disaffected  band ;  he  was  proclaimed  and  ap- 
prehended.    The    lady   wife    considered   hii 
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sentence  a  disgrace  and — ^That's  dame  McQuil* 
lan's  step^  isn^t  it  Walter  ?'^ 

I  would  not  wound  my  aunt  by  betraying 
that  I  saw  through  the  flimsy  veil  which  her 
kindness  flung  over  our  hapless  destiny.  She 
seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  the  inklinga 
she  had  given  us  of  Julia  Derentsi  and  Marga- 
ret Wallenberg.  My  father  beyond  doubt  wa» 
the  rebel  subject  of  this  tale  which^  in  its  lead-* 
ing  points^  agreed  with  all  we  had  early  heard 
of  his  patriotic  venture  and  untimely  fate.  It 
was  my  mother's  fate,  however^  that  entered 
like  a  laiife  into  my  bosom.  I  groped  for  some 
excuse  to  account  for  the  tears  which  came 
thronging  to  my  eyes.  The  little  narrative  had 
recalled  the  family  of  Wallenberg,  and  I  hastily 
enquired  for  the  Baroness. — Had  she  been 
made  acquainted  with  our  reverses  ? 

My  aunt  replied  in  the  negative.  She  had 
thought  of  writing  to  her,  but  my  uncle  had 
opposed  it.  The  Baron,  she  said,  from  some 
long-standing  grudge  hated  the  very  name  of 
a  Fitzgerald.  There  was  a  pause  at  these 
words^  and  a  look  of  disquietude  ca9t  at  me^ 
The  speaker  was  too  open  to  varnish  a  tafe 
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smoothly,  but  I  was  purposely  inattentive  to 
the  blunder,  and  she  continued  with  something 
of  her  old  quaintness — '*  No,  Walter,  we  must 
not  encrease  the  disputes  between  the  Baron- 
essand  her  unappeasable  husband. — MisfortUDe 
softens  some  minds  and  sours  others. — ^The 
early  death  of  a  favorite  son  gnaws  at  the  man's 
heart — as  to  the  rest,  my  child,  the  truly  rich 
are  those  who  can  confbrm  to  circumstances, 
who,  if  they  can't  get  grapes,  can  relish  goos- 
berries. —  Thafs  Qrace's  tread  at  last — it 
sounds  encouraging^'^ 

'*  He^  off,  bag  and  baggage,^  exclaimed 
Grace— <''  so  sprightly  too  !  as  if  he  only  left 
Miss  Quinny.  He'll  forget  us  in  a  fortnight, 
an  irrecoverable  sinner ! — Well,  we  musn^t 
feed  on  smoke  ^  that  won*t  help  us  to  cany 
mill-stones.  Mr.  Fielding  is  coming  here  to 
dinner.  I  told  him  troublo-the-house  was 
turned  off.  He  looked  astounded  at  the  news. 
Katy  and  Breesthough  are  at  logger-beads; 
so  m  kindle  a  fire,  tidy  up  the  parlour,  and 
ky  the  cloth.  We  must  look  lively,  and 
welcon^e  the  young  Geraldine  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Land  of  bf#wB  hestli  md  shaggy  vtoodt 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood* 
Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e*er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  ragged  strand  I 

JStDtL 


Our  evening  passed  heavily — ^how  paiofiilljr 
deepened  are  dreary  fedings  by  seeing  a  favo- 
rite spot  dismantled! — My  looal  attachmenta 
vere  intense ;  they  had  been  moulded  to  my 
humble  home — old  furniture^  like  old  family 
faces^  encrusted  my  affections.  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  audi  feelings  could  be 
transferred  to  other  homes.  I  surveyed  the 
wdJls,  the  i^indows^  the  shelves  which   had 
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treasured  my  aunt's  plate.  Despoiled  and 
changed  in  aspect  as  our  dwelling  was,  I 
thought  no  structure  could  replace  it  in  my 
love.  The  dull  sound  of  the  hammer,  used  to 
fasten  down  a  box-lid,  or  to  detach  some  ambu- 
latory fixture ;  the  rustling  of  our  busy  helps, 
foremost  of  whom,  apostrophizing  every  article 
she  touched,  was  Kitty  Driscol;  the  silence 
and  inaction  of  those  too  heart-sick  to  mingle 
with  the  diligent ;  all  fell  on  me  so  strangely 
that  I  internally  assented  to  Kitty^s  protesta^ 
tion.  ^'  For  a  certainty  we're  swopped,  every 
mother's  son  of  us,  and  some  one  else  is  in  our 
places  l^ 

Marion's  paroxysm  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
sullen  calm,  fielding  considered  it  expedient 
to  interrupt  this  brooding  heaviness,  and  to 
prepare  her  for  the  approaching  emigration  by 
having  our  change  of  circumstances  guardedly 
tmfolded.  Helen  had  been  occupied  with  the 
disclosure :  Mcurion's  grief  was  passionate,  but 
it  was  entirely  directed  to  her  uncle's  desolate 
state.  In  a  prison,  a  dark  prison ! — ^nobody  to 
comfort  him?  Well,  we  were  all,  indeed, 
grown  cruel  I— What  kept  us  from  him  ?— SAe 
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was  ready  to  go ;  quite  ready.  Helen's  pro- 
mise that  we  should  set  off  in  a  day  or  two 
could  not  appease  her.  She  walked  up  and 
down  their  little  chamber,  heaping  question 
upon  question.  What  kind  of  a  place  was  this 
prison? — was  it  like  those  horrid  dungeon- 
keeps  in  the  old  chronicles  ? — It  was  the  hardest 
thing  to  punish  people  in  such  an  inhuman 
way  for  nothing ! — It  was  not  her  uncle's  debt^ 
and  if  it  were^  what  good  could  be  effected  by 
shutting  a  poor  man  up  until  he  paid  a  debt^ 
who  had  been  robbed  of  every  thing  he  had  to 
pay  it  with  ? — It  was  the  oddest  law  ! — she 
could  not  understand  it. 

Fielding  brightened  when  Helen,  with  a 
trembling  voicci  repeated  Marion's  stormy  eja** 
culations.  '^  Her  train  of  false  conceptions  ia 
dispersing/'  he  observed.  *'  Reflection  is  at 
work;  she  reasons  justly ;  compassion  for  her 
uncle  will  supersede  compassion  for  her  lover." 

She  entered  shortly  after,  repeating  herques* 
tions.  She  seemed  dissatisfied  with  our  expla* 
nations,  regarded  Fielding  suspiciously,  and 
watched  every  opening  of  the  dow.  Yet  she 
made  no  enquiry  for  Sanford,  but  w  ould  bewail 
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her  uncle  in  her  sweet  broken  accents,  and 
then  would  seem  lost  in  meditation.  I  was  so 
engrossed  by  her  while  she  remained,  that  I  had 
no  thought  for  the  day's  singular  discoveries, 
but  after  she  retired  they  came  vividly  before 
me. 

My  ideas  of  nobility  of  birth  were  chiefly 
borrowed  from  my  ancients.  It  was  a  distinc- 
tion which  circumstances  could  not  obliterate, 
an  inalienable  possession ;  therefore  I,  in  my 
fallen  state,  was  as  responsible  for  that  dignity 
of  sentiment  which  ought  to  uphold  it,  and  as 
much  justified  in  all  reasonable  appreciation  of 
its  value  as  Lord  Sanford.  I  had  but  vague 
conceptions  of  heraldic  grades,  or  conventional 
titles ;  a  patrician  was  a  patrician,  in  my  code 
of  aristocracy,  whether  Duke  or  simple  gentle-* 
man,  each  equal  in  inherent  nobility  of  blood  $ 
and  to  such  prerogative,  and  to  the  respect 
attached  to  it.  Sir  William  Fielding's  son 
was,  according  to  my  appraisement,  as  much 
entitled  as  his  quondam  friend.  I  confided  in 
Fielding  too  implicitly,  however,  to  forestal  by 
a  single  hint  a  revealment  which  the  dictates  of 
the  noblest  sentiments,  only,  had  deferred. 
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Ar  he  WBS  imaeqttainted  with  the  latent 
motives  which  dictated  my  aunt's  refusal  of 
Lofd  Sanford^  he  looked  surprised  on  learning 
her  decision.  He  bad  not  perhaps  expected 
this  utter  disregard  of  wordly  advantage :  he 
regarded  his  plain-spoken  hostess  with  en- 
creased  approbation^  and  seemed  eager  to  defer 
to  her  judgment.  The  more  I  considered  him 
the  more  satisfied  I  became  that  Sanford's  in- 
sinuations were  groundless.  Fiekling  was  much 
more  observant  of  my  aunt  and  Marion  than  of 
Helen :  for  the  formw  he  manifested  the  solun- 
tude  of  a  son ;  for  Marion  a  never^^relaxing 
watchfulness.  Helen,  comparatively^  was  dis* 
regarded :  when  he  took  leave  his  salutation  to 
her  was  reserved,  contrasted  with  his  friendly 
adieu  to  my  aunt.  It  was  some  abatement  of 
anxiety  to  feel  secure  that  this  second  entangle- 
ment was  merely  ideal,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
my  bed,  determined  to  view  all  things  favor- 
ably, and  not  to  exhaust  in  painful  surmise  the 
strength  of  mind  it  was  now  so  essential  to 
husband. 

Dawn  was  quivering  through  the  mountain 
hollows  when  I  descended  to  the  parlour.  Katy 
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and  Kitty  Driscol  were  pattang  tiungs  to  rights^ 
and  colloguing  over  the  fore  day's  iacidents. 
In  virtue  of  that  marvellous  expansion  of  ear 
which  servants  possess,  diey  seemed  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  eircumstances  of  Sanford^s 
dismissal.  I  could  decypher  Dame  Drisool's 
version  of  the  ofiair  by  a  comment  whidi  I 
accidentally  caught — '*  You  may  talk  yourself 
dumb,  Mrs.  Mulligan,  but  I  say  again  an*  again 
it  is  a  crying  sin  that  a  real,  real  Lord  should 
be  sent  off  that  way  like  a  travelling-tinker. 
BiU  is  quite  ashamed  o'  such  behaviour .''  There 
was  a  wrathful  flush  on  Kitty's  face ;  she  passed 
me  unceremoniously,  brandishing  the  screw* 
driver:  but,  conscience-stricken  at  her  rude- 
ness, she  returned  and  with  a  lower  dip  than 
ordinary  said,  she  was  come  to  wait  upon  Miss 
Marion,  and  take  her  to  the  sheeling. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  morning ;  the  air  keen 
and  the  sunshine  exhilirating.  I  had  slept 
soundly,  and  feh  better  than  I  had  hoped  to 
feel,  wonderfully  invigorated  by  the  conviction 
that  Sanford  was  gone.  Taking  a  base  advant- 
age of  Katy,  who,  apart  from  her  peculiar 
territory,  was  packing,    and  muttering,  and 
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wondering  "  if  poor  unlucky  Cork  \ras  where 
it  used  to  be/'  I  gave  a  low  whistle,  which  drew 
Breesthough  from  his  kennel,  and  we  set  out 
together  for  the  ruin.  The  animal  shot  off 
before  me,  never  venturing  to  shew  his  tail 
until  we  turned  the  point. 

My  friend  was  writing  in  the  oak  chamber. 
We  resumed  the  conversation  of  the  preceding 
evening.  I  communicated  my  plan  for  earning 
at  least  my  own  livelihood,  and  perhaps  con-^ 
tributing  to  the  subsistence  of  my  family* 
Fielding  looked  at  me  with  undisguised  amaze- 
ment, combating  strenuously,  what  he  called 
this  unnecessary  degradation,  and  suggesting 
various  nobler  occupations,  all  of  which  howi 
ever  tended  to  remove  me  from  those  whom  I 
held  myself  indissolubly  bound  to.  His  argu- 
ments would  have  been  convincing  to  any  one 
not  weighed  down  as  I  was  by  the  secret  fore- 
boding of  a  calamity  more  dire  than  want.  It 
was  in  vain  he  represented  that  higher  pur- 
suits, in  which  I  should  have  a  friend  to  second 
me,  would  be  productive  of  higher  benefits  to 
those  I  loved;  my  resolution  wa^  unchange-» 
able;    I  insisted  that  no  honest  occupation 
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could  degrade  the  mind ;  my  secret  trembled 
on  my  lips  when  I  thought  he  viewed  me  with 
displeasure ;  but  false  shame  kept  me  mute. 
It  was  a  strange  anomaly  of  my  nature  that  I 
Cared  not  to  what  humble  craft  my  physical 
powers  were  applied^  provided  my  mental  &- 
culties  escaped  humiliation. 

We  returned  together  to.  the  cottage.  It 
was  not  the  absence  of  the  usual  cheerful 
appiulenances  of  our  breakfast'^board  that  took 
away  my  appetite^  nor  yet  the  strict  frugality 
of  our  meal^  it  was  the  emaciated  form  of  my 
aunt.  The  comforts  she  had  been  accustomed 
to,  were  prohibited  now^  with  the  severest  self- 
denial.  It  would  break  her  heart  she  said,  to 
partake  of  better  food  than  poor  Fitzgerald  had 
doled  out  to  him ;  she  could  enjoy  the  blessed 
air,  the  thousand  blessings  of  the  free,  which 
she  had  never  valued  properly  until  her  hus- 
band was  deprived  of  them — people  should 
lose  these  bounties  for  awhile,  to  learn  their 
just  price.  • 

Helen  entered  at  the  moment,  looking  pale 
and  harassed — our  question  ^  as  simultaneous 
-^was  Marion  worse  ? 
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She  had  been  talking  all  night  of  h^  tmde 
Helen  said,  accusing  erery  one  of  ingratitude^ 
— ^'  She  that  used  to  love  me  so  weU/*  added 
Helen,  ^'  she  looks  upon  me  now  with  cold- 
ness and  distrust — I  could  bear  any  thing  but 
that.^ 

When  tears  are  unfrequent,  we  attach  an  im^ 
portance  to  their  gause  and  feel  an  emotion  for 
the  complainer  which  the  weak-minded,  who 
find  a  ready  outlet  for  their  grief  in  weeping, 
cannot  call  forth — Helenas  grief  was  too  deep- 
seated  to  find  relief  in  common^place  lament. 
Therefore  to  behold  her  eyes  dimmed,  and  the 
hand  tremble  which  was  extended  for  the  cup 
my  aunt  had  promptly  filled,  gave  me  an  indes^ 
cribable  pang :  she  emptied  the  cup  eagerly,  as 
if  to  escape  notice. 

'^  Marion  is  gone  with  Kitty  Driscol  to  the 
sheeling,''  resumed  Helen,  brightening  up  on 
observing  that  my  annt  was  viewing  her  with 
brimful  eyes. — ^^  Grace  holds  a  coinrt  this  morn- 
ing— some  misdemeanour  of  our  glen-boys — 
the  leader  of  the  riot  is  to  be  reprimanded 
publicly,  and  to  be  blotted  from  the  roll  of  our 
assistants  in  removal.    We  thought  the  trial 
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might  amuse  Marion — What  delight  it  gave 
her  once,  to  sit  in  judgment  with  her  Granny  !'' 
Helen's  voice  trembled;  her  fine  counten- 
ance was  shadowed  heavily ;  she  surveyed  the 
desolate  apartment  with  a  look  that  said — ^'  we 
are  almost  at  hope's  boundary/'  But  Helen 
never  used  high- spun  phrases  to  point  and 
sharpen  painful  circumstances;  she  felt  that 
misfortune  firmly  met,  is  half  defeated;  a  sud- 
den smile  conquered  her  momentary  gloom, 
and  while  breakfast  lasted  she  discoursed  even 
pleasantly  of  our  migration,  as  of  an  event 
which  lost  its  harshness  in  the  prospect  of  re* 
union  with  our  uncle.  Grace,  she  added,  was 
so  considerate  as  to  leave  her  nothing  to  do  that 
morning  but  to  bid  her  little  flock  farewell,  and 
to  dismiss  and  satisfy  our  turbulent  retainers, 
many  of  whom  insisted  on  their  right,  as  Clans- 
boys,  of  marshalling  us  to  the  Kingdum  o*  Cork* 
Katy  had  positively  refused  to  be  discarded  ; 
she  was  too  used  to  her  own  way  to  give  it  up 
in  a  finger-snap ;  she  had  'sponsible  relations 
in  the  city ;  she  was  allied  to  the  great  Keat- 
ings  of  Blarney- lane,  and  could  live  with  them, 
and  serve  the  master  all  the  same :  to  lose  her 
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labour  would  utterly  destroy  her  health  and 
ruin  her  understanding. 

My  aunt's  eyes  glistened>  no  longer  sadly^  as 
her  darling  gaily  quoted  Mrs.  MuUigan. 

Fielding,  with  an  air  half  bantering,  half 
serious,  now  introduced  the  vocation  I  had 
cbosenb  My  aunt  cast  at  me  a  wistful  glance. 
Helen  blushed  deeply,  I  thought  proudly,  and 
by  her  looks  assented  to  Fielding's  expostulatory 
argutnents.  Our  friend,  calling  me  cm  obstinaie, 
appealed  more  directly  to  aunt  Fitzgerald,  as  he 
sometimes  termed  his  hostess — Her  reply  was 
given  in  her  own  sober  style. 

''The  poor  can't  choose  professions  Sir- 
Walter  may  be  as  good  a  man  behind  a  coun- 
ter as  behind  a  velvet  cushion.  The  noblest  of 
callings  was  entrusted  to  the  humblest  traders ; 
neither  King  nor  Tetrarch  was  chosen  for  that 
office." 

Impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  her  allusion^ 
we  looked  at  each  other"- There  was  no  reply* 
At  length  I  broke  the  pause  by  enquiring  the 
relative  positions  of  my  future  residence  and 
my  uncle^s  prison — My  aunt  reflected  for  a 
moment* — ''  Quinilla's  friend  lives  in  the  main- 
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Street,  not  many  yards  from  the  South  jail ; 
an  honest  kindly  TToman,  but  rather  given  to 
ape  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes.  I  see 
things  clearer  now  than  when  my  eyes  were 
younger,"  she  added  in  a  lighter  tone — "trials 
make  rare  spectacles.** 

Fielding  left  us  to  arrange  the  method  of  our 
joiu*ney  :  we  were  to  begin  it  the  next  morning. 
I  fell  into  a  reverie  which  had  our  port  of  des- 
tination for  its  object.  My  preconceived  ideas 
of  civic  grandeur  were  lowered  by  the  strange 
nomenclature  of  streets  and  places. — Whenever 
fancy  sketched  a  city,  Athens  was  its  type — 
Athens  in  the  time  of  its  supremacy— its  topogra-. 
phy  was  as  well  laid  down  in  my  mental  diagram 
as  were  the  features  of  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  me — ports — ^gymnasia — temples — 
streets  deriving  their  appellatives  from  Gods 
and  heroes — My  ear  was  wounded  by  the  vul- 
gar epithets?  of  Cork  localities — Black-pool — 
Blarney-lane,  Hammond^s  marsh — and,  worst 
of  all,  the  main,  (hibemic6  the  mean,)  street — 
What  grating  sounds  compared  to  attic 
sounds ! — By  favor  of  that  faculty  which  makes 
our  passage  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  transit 
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of  a  minute^  I  landed  at  the  Pirseus  and  was 
hunying  full  speed  to  the  groves  of  Acadcmus 
— when  Katy  brought  me  back  by  clattering 
the  tea^cups.    Thus  was  I  prevented  discussing 
the  advantages  of  euphony  beneath  the  domes 
of  Athens^  unceremoniously  translated  to  the 
wilds  of  Munster^  and  condemned  to  a  disser- 
tation on  the  beauty  of  alacrity^  dehvered  by 
Mrs.    Mulligan. — "Tis  a  murther    to   mur- 
ther  time/^  growled  Katy;  ^^ there's  a  regiment 
of  empty  jars  an'  empty  bottles  to  pack  up — the 
coal-scuttle,  two  tinder  boxes,  (one  as  good  as 
new,)  the  salting  tub,  (we  won't  leave  that  be- 
hind,) an'  Breesthough's  kennel  (the  creature 
would  be  perished  these  pinching  nights  with- 
out it). — Stir  yourself  Sir,  an'  don't  be  dramin' 
o'  Jerusalem !" 

"  Where's  my  aunt  ?  Katy." 
'*  Gone  to  bid  the  neighbours  a  good  bye« 
I  wish  we  could  turn  somebody  into  something 
handy.  Help  us  with  your  own  things  any 
how.  There's  a  lot  o'  linen  to  be  gothefed  in 
the  tumble-down  yonder." 

The  mention  of  the  ruin  brought  my  diary, 
my  portable  desk,  and  all  my  other  valuables 
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to  mind.  I  promised  the  alacrity  Katj  had 
admonished^  and  set  off  to  rescue  my  memori- 
als. My  rookery  looked  sorrowful — my  dear 
old  haunt  f — ^the  ivy  still  would  duster  round 
its  walls,  but  I  should  never  elimb  it !  To  keep 
off  heart-ache  I  began  to  whistle,  emptying  the 
window-seat  with  a  shaking  hand.  The  papers 
were  quickly  lodged  in  their  conveyance.  I 
took  up  the  gift  of  Madame  Wallenberg ;  it 
recalled  her  last  injunction ;  but  I  was  more 
than  ever  bent  on  adhering  to  my  humble 
course,  and  in  no  case  would  I  force  myself 
upon  the  bounty  of  a  man  who  ^'  hated  our 
very  name.*'  Indignant  ruminations  on  this 
part  of  my  aunt's  story  were  ioterrupted  by  a 
chaunt  beneath  the  window. 


Tre  oot  a  poor  penny  I  can  call  mj  own  ; 
Fm  naked,  so  wasted  Vm  shewing  the  bone ; 
My  eyes  are  two  wells  o'  salt  waler»  arooa ! 
Bad  luck  to  our  good  iock  I  'tis  gone  to  the.  moon. 

Not  a  joke  are  we  left»  not  a  tatter  o*  fun ; 
Our  honor  is  strangled,  our  courage  is  done ; 
The  heart  hot  for  fighting  is  chuck«ftiU  o'  frights  ; 
Bad  dreaming  keeps  off  all  our  sleeping  o'  nighla. 

R   3 
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^SlauveenP'  I  oriedj  shooting  my  head 
through  the  window-shafts. 

"  That's  I,  but  who  are  you^  an^  where  are 
you  my  little  Leprechan? — have  you  a  purse  o' 
goold  for  a  poor  boy  ?" 

He  raised  bis  eye  obliquely  and  espied  me. 
I  pointed  to  the  ivy  ladder,  and^  with  the  spring 
of  a  cat,  he  mounted  to  the  chamber. 

^'  Was  it  to  use  yoiirself  to  four  bare  walls 
with  slits  sky-high  that  you  shut  yourself  up 
here  then.  Master  Walter?" 

'^  How  is  my  uncle  ?''  I  exclaimed. 

''Sore  and  shaken,  sore  and  shaken,^  he 
replied,  heaving  a  sigh. 

''Why  did  you  leave  him? — ^We  go  to- 
morrow." 

"An' bow  do  you  think  the  Madam  would 
dimb  knock-na-Dhioid  without  Lanty  Maw  ? 
— ^That  Lanty  is  a  diamond  Sir  I  he  earns  his 
bread  and  my  bread  without  a  thank  to  nobody. 
Mrs.  Bullock  dotes  on  him ;  he  carries  her  like 
Buonaparte  to  eat  gooseberries  at  Sunday's 
well  o'  holydays.  'Tis  Miss  Quinny  only 
makes  him  kick — Pd  not  swop  him  for  the  fine 
Turk  horse  at  Astley's  circus !'' 
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'^  Circus  r'  I  repeated — *'have  they  games 
in  Cork  ?" 

"Plenty,  plenty/*  said  Slauveen-—^*^ whisk, 
brag,  pick-up,  nosey,  beggar-my-neighbour, 
thumb-the-pip,  commerce,  and  casgeeny/^ 

I  was  confounded ;  these  modem  games  did 
not  appear  akin  to  the  Olympic. 

**  Katy  will  kill  me !"  cried  Slauveen, — ^  Pm 
come  home  half  an  hour,  and  she  puts  her  claw 
on  me  already  to  turn  forty  jobs — ^  pack  up 
the  dripping-pan,  don't  forget  the  basting- 
ladle,  look  for  the  crooked  kitchen  spoon,  'tis 
always  going  asthray ;  whereas  the  snout  o'  the 
old  bellows  and  the  handle  o'  the  pope's  head  ?' 
She*d  fill  her  pockets  with  the  cinders  sooner 
than  lave  um  after  her  !'' 

**And  why  did  you  desert  her?''  I  enquired* 

''  She  bid  me  whip  into  the  boat  an'  fly  like 
a  spark  to  Bill  Driscors.— She  wants  him  to 
coax  the  Ballygobbin  carrier  to  take  the  dog- 
kennel  to  Cork. — She  has  a  head,  that  Katy 
Mulligan,  and  so  has  Shannon  steeple :— -just 
think  o'  the  crazy  dog-kennel  dragging  up  the 
crookedest  hill  in  Ireland's  four  quarters !  I 
came  away,  just  to  get  rid  of  her.    Bill  was  out. 
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and  so  I  thought  I'd  bid  good  bye  to  this  old 
place. — What  a  merry  day  we  had  here  wanti  /" 

*^Will  you  leave  your  mother  then,  Slau- 
veen  ?" 

^"Tia  better  to  leave  one  friend  Sir,  than 
half  a  dozen.  She  wishes  me  to  go.  Fll 
see  her  often.  The  poor  master  is  so  used  to 
me  ;*  he  wants  but  little  help  indeed,  so  1  hired 
myself  to  Mrs.  Bullock,  to  dane  boots  and 
knives  in  spare  hoiu^.  Mr.  Bullock  is  come 
in  ibr  a  fortune ;  an  uncle's  brother's  cousin^s 
son  is  dead.  We'd  get  on  charming  if  they'd 
only  efwop  my  master  for  Miss  Quinny — she'd 
be  no  loss  to  no  one,  and  she'd  look  as  well  in 
jail  as  any  where.  Shall  I  help  to  buckle  up 
that  knapsack  Master  Walter;  We'll  fling  it 
into  Katy^s  hamper.'* 

I  took  it  from  him  and  slung  it  round  my 
neck. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Slauveen,  "  you're  the 
very  moral  o'  Dinny  Botherhead  the  poor 
scholar  from  Bally-Licky.  Who  in  the  name 
o'  the  north  wind  is  that  scudding  up  the 
stairs  ?" 

Fleet  as  the  wind,  indeed,  were  the  footsteps 
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that  approached :  the  outer  chamber  was  tra- 
versed rapidly,  Johnny's  throne  surmounted 
with  a  springs  the  curtain  torn  down,  and  Grace 
McQuillan,  her  ruddy  cheek  blanched  to  ashy 
whiteness,  entered.  The  look  she  cast  around 
pierced  every  nook  of  the  apartment — ^'  Not 
here,  not  herel'^  she  ejaculated,  striking  her 
hands  together  with  such  a  burst  of  wo  that  I 
was  utterly  incapable  of  questioning  her* 

^'  Mother,"  exclaimed  Slauveen,  "  don't  you 
know  me  mother  ?'' 

'^  Have  you  seen  her }"  exclaimed  Grace^ 
clutching  my  hand ;  ^^  tell  me  you  have  seen 
her,  and  if  Pm  stricken  blind  I'll  not  complain!'* 

*'  Who  mother? — Miss  Helen^Miss  Ma- 
rion ?*^ 

"  Marion,  boy,  Marion — ^They  said  she  was 
with  me— with  me ! — she's  lost !  she's  lost  !'* 

I  passed  her  with  a  bound ;  I  felt  no  lame-» 
ness.  I  had  the  muscle  of  the  tiger.  I  flew 
towards  the  mole,  jumped  into  the  boat  that 
brought  Slauveen,  and  with  two  strokes  of  an 
oar  was  pushed  upon  the  bank  beneath  DriscoPs 
cabin.  I  tore  through  fern  and  underwood; 
the  cahin  door  was  fastened.     I  shook  it  vio- 
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lentlj.     A  girl  who  was  driving  goats  stopped 
to  stare  at  me.    '^  Sure  Bill  was  off  a  little 
after  sparrow-call  to  Reen ;  he  won^t  be  back 
to-night  may  be." 
''  Where  is  his  wife?'* 

"  Gone  with  him  sure :  he  took  her  in  just 
at  the  point  beyont.  I  was  peeping  at  um 
through  the  fairies'  eye  and  wishing  I  was  wid 
um." 

"  Was  any  other  person  in  the  boat  ?'* 
''  Two  more ;  the  lad  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  lord;  he  slept  at  BilFs  last  night.    There 
was  Grace^  our  witch^  besides ; — ^gone  to  the 
great  bay-head  to  sell  her  bandies.*' 

"  How  do  you  know  they  were  going  to 
Reen  ?" 

"  Sure  Bill  was  going  there  yesterday^  but 
he  put  back:    the  wind  was  blustherous  he 
said." 
It  was  enough ;  Marion  teas  lost. 
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CHAPITER    XI. 


Farewell  ye  bowers 
Where  childhood  played 
Its  sunny  hours 
In  brook-laved  glade ! 
Ye  friends  ^frora  youth, 
Whatever  befell; 
I  own  your  truth, 
Farewell,  farewell  1 

Fritkiofi 


I  returned  to  the  ruin — it  was  deserted— I  ran 
towards  the  cottage.  As  I  was  crossing  the 
causeway  I  descried  a  boat  shooting  swiftly 
through  the  passage  to  the  outer  bay.  Field- 
ing was  at  the  helm.  I  made  a  frantic  signal 
that  I  would  go  with  him ;  he  waved  one  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  cottage^  and  with  the 

K  5 
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Other  pointed  across  the  bay.  I  understood 
him;  he  was  in  pursuit  of  Marion ;  I  was  to 
console  my  aunt  and  Helen. 

Just  at  the  junction  of  the  causeway  and 
mainland  a  rider  crossed  my  path^  urging  his 
horse  vigorously  along  the  bridle-road  which 
wound  round  the  lesser  to  the  larger  bay. — It 
was  Slauveen — I  stopped  him  and  hastily  im- 
parted the  information  I  had  received  respect- 
ing the  route  the  fugitives  had  taken.  He 
shook  his  head. — ^^  All  fiidge.  Sir  ? — Bill's  too 
'cute  for  that  :  the  thief  that  gives  leg-bail  will 
tell  the  cross  he  makes  for,  and  run  contrary- 
ways.  My  mother  has  found  out  that  they 
have  four  hours  start  of  us,  and  wind  and  tide 
into  the  bargain.'*—  He  gallopped  off. 

I  hastened  to  our  wretched  home.  Katy 
was  standing  at  the  threshold,  straining  her 
eyes  in  all  directions.  Miss  Marion  was  no 
more  gone  than  she  was — What  ! — Miss 
Marion  run  away ! — a  burning  shame  to  them 
that  thought  it ! 

I  enquired  for  Helen  and  my  aunt.  Katy 
pointed  to  the  study ;  they  were  sitting  amidst 
the  lumber^  pale  and  still.    They  noticed  me 
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only  by  a  glance^  and  dropped  their  eye-lids 
like  automata.  1  threw  myself  upon  a  chair ; 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  see  them  weep, 
to  hear  a  burst  of  grief  or  iadignation.  The 
moveless  faces  were  appalling ;  a  cold  stupor 
fastened  on  me, 

I  know  not  how  many  hours  we  passed  in 
utter  silence ;  Helen  once  ejaculated — "  Did 
she  mean  to  leave  us  ? — without  a  tear ! — no 
token  of  farewell — Marion !" 

The  day  grew  sullen  ;  the  wind  swept 
through  the  ravine  with  a  low  portentous  wail. 
— Was  that  the  hearth  round  which  we  used  ta 
draw  with  joyous  alertness  ? — A  dreary  whistle 
was  all  that  it  gave  forth.  My  aunt  shivered 
and  raised  her  heavy  eyes  to  the  clock,  which 
Katy  had  wound  up  that  morning — ^it  struck— 
mechanicall/  I  began  to  count — some  of  its 
ponderous  embowelments  gave  way ;  (he 
wheels  and  chains  rattled,  and  the  clock  ham- 
mer^ like  a  funeral  bell,  kept  up  a  lengthened 
chime^  tolling  at  short  intervals  its  week^s 
reckoning.  A  rustling  drew  my  attention  to 
the  doorj  and  there  stood  Mrs.  Mulligan^ 
aghast^  and  staring  at  the  mysterious,  ever-^ 
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sounding  clocks  her  limbs  so  stiiiened  by  sheer 
horror  of  the  incessant  peal^  that  the  fire 
apparatus  she  had  collected  to  shed  a  little 
comfort  on  the  scene,  fell  from  her  expanded 
apron.  Helen  drew  a  stool  to  my  aimt's  feet 
and  chafed  her  hands.  The  clock,  having 
told  its  sonorous  tale,  i&as  silent.  Katy  fluctu- 
ated a  moment  between  superstitious  and  good- 
natured  impulses,  looked  again  at  her  haggard 
mistress,  and  advanced;  yet  ever  and  anon, 
as  she  blew  a  cheering  glow  from  the  fast 
kindUng  embers,  she  would  cast  over  her 
shoulder  a  ^ance  indicative  of  wonder,  anger, 
and  dismay,  towards  the  awfiil  time»picce. 
This  accident  saved  the  clock  fi^m  being 
dragged  up  Knock-na-Dhioul  with  the  dog- 
kennel. 

We  drew  my  aunt's  chair  to  the  fire  and 
faltered  words  of  hope. — ^We  had  such  confi- 
dence in  Fielding — they  would  be  overtaken ; 
they  must  be  overtaken.  She  faintly  shook 
her  head,  and  shewed  her  dissent  by  exclaim- 
ing— ^^  How  shall  1  meet  Fitzgerald  without 
that  child  1'' 

Katy  laid  the  cloth;  we  did  not  lift  the 
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solitary  eover ;  vre  could  not  even  venture  to 
exhort  my  aunt  to  eat — **  Where  is  Grace  ?"  I 
whispered. 

'^  Gone  with  Mr.  Fielding/'  replied  Katy ; 
^  that  \i'itch  of  Endor  will  downface  one  that 
Kitty  and  Bill  Driscol  have  coaxed  away  their 
mistress  for  that  young  pretender.  I'll  wager 
any  thing  Miss  Marion  will  be  found  some- 
where about  here^  with  the  fairies.'' 

It  grew  dark.  We  addressed  my  aunt  with 
a  hopeless  entreaty  that  she  would  go  to  bed. 
Her  answer  was  a  prayer  for  her  benighted 
child.  We  joined  in  her  orison,  and  then 
decided  on  passing  the  remaining  hours  of 
night  together.  Helen  pillowed  the  great 
chair  for  my  aunt ;  I  refreshed  the  fire.  We 
sat  anxiously  observant  of  voice  or  footfall; 
and  thus  we  passed  that  tedious  dismal  night, 
our  heart's  throb  quickened  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
or  by  the  clicking  of  the  death-watch. 

Towards  morning  my  aunt  sank  into  a 
broken  slumber :  as  the  cold  light  of  a  winter 
dawn  fell  upon  her  face  it  looked  wan  and 
colorless  :  we  dared  not  move  for  fear  of 
waking  her.     The  embers  struggled  faintly 
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through  the  day-light^  which  now  made  visible 
all  the  details  of  a  scene  so  comfortless.  Had 
years  passed  by  since  we  assembled  here,  the 
spirit  of  joy  so  active  in  us  that  we  could  have 
scaled  the  house*top  ? — It  was  impossible  t^at 
months^  months  only,  could  have  changed  the 
aspect  of  all  things ! — ^The  pallid  wrinkled 
sleeper  scarcely  had  preserved  a  lineament  of 
the  active,  florid  housewife.  Helen  was  altered 
fearfully ;  beheld  through  the  misty  dawn  she 
had  the  shadowy  loveliness  of  something 
vibionary«  My  thin  and  jaundiced  hand  was 
evidence  of  my  own  decay.  My  uncle  was  in 
prison — and  where  was  the  gayest  of  us  all  ? 

The  falling  of  a  pebble  arrested  my  attention. 
Helen's  eyes  were  closed — I  crept  to.  the  win- 
dow and  cautiously  unbuttoned  the  sash — a 
letter  was  slid  into  my  hand ;  the  bearer  was 
muffled  in  Fielding's  cloak;  it  was  Grace. 
The  letter  addressed  to  me,  was  dated  the  pre- 
ceding day,  signed  ''W.  Fielding/'  and  ran 
thus. 

''I  am  still  in  pursuit  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Sanford ;  they  were  married  an  hour  since ;  it 
is  essential  I  should  see  them.    If  your  aunt 
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persist  in  following  without  delay  the  plan  I 
laid  down  for  her  joarney,  do  not  dissuade  hen 
The  conveyances  to  Cork  are  arranged — I  write 
while  horses  are  preparing — You  will  find 
Slauveen  at  Bantry  with  my  carriage. — If  pos- 
sible I  join  you  en  route — if  not  in  Cork," 

*^  Farewell,"  was  half  scratched,  and  in  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  writer's  haste  the  letter  was 
unsealed.  It  had  fallen  from  my  hand  when  I 
came  to  the  announcement  of  Marion's  marriage. 
The  sudden  gloom  which  darkened  all  my 
faculties  sufficiently  revealed,  by  its  contrast 
with  my  previous  state  of  comparative  tranquil- 
lity, that  I  had  founded  a  hope  on  Fielding's  in- 
terference.— He  had  been  one  hour  too  late — 
**  One  hour  only  !*'  I  exclaimed — Helen  ap- 
proached, took  up  the  letter  and  read  it.  She 
folded  her  arms  with  an  air  of  quiet  resignation, 
resumed  her  seat  beside  the  slumberer,  and  shad- 
ed off  a  sun-ray  which  struggled  through  the 
casement. 

My  aunt  awoke ;  she  looked  at  us,  and  mis- 
interpreting our  silence,  hastily  arose — "  Well, 
my  children,  we  will  go  ;  my  husband  must  not 
be  deserted  longer;    Marion  is  taken  from  our 
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care,  but  not  from  the  care  of  providence. 
That  treacherous  young  man  ia.  the  victim  of 
his  own  deceit  I'' 

Helen's  coimtenanoe  became  expressive  of 
astonishment;  she  seemed  pondering  on  the 
ambiguous  words ;  they  insinuated  a  rettibu* 
tion  which  she  mi^t  not  consider  due  to  an 
act,  rash  and  unauthorized,  indeed,  but  still 
dictated  by  affection, 

"  Come  Helen,^'  said  my  aunt;  "  come  Wal» 
ter ;  our  tales  of  prison  horrors  have  prepared 
lis  for  a  prison^— my  sweet  Marion  would  have 
helped  to  brighten  it :  be  cheerful  for  her  sake 
children." 

I  perceived  she  had  no  hope  of  recovering 
Marion,  and  therefore  gave  her  Fielding's  letter* 
Her  decision  was  quickly  made :  an  hour  after- 
wards we  were  treading  our  way  towards  the 
boat  which  was  to  convey  us  the  first  miles  of 
our  melancholy  course.  The  children  of  the 
glen  accompanied  us  to  the  water's  edge.  A 
numb  silence  usurped  the  usual  noisy  acclama* 
tions.  My  aunt  leaned  on  Grace,  I  supported 
Helen.  Even  Katy,  with  her  led-^aptain, 
Breesthough,  bringing  up  the  rear^  fiuled  to 
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elicit  a  mark  of  admiration.  The  glen-boys 
walked  two  and  two,  as  in  funeral  procession. 
Sobs  .burst  from  Helen ;  my  aunt's  fortitude 
gave  way  when  she  was  strained  to  the  faithful 
heart  of  Grace  McQuillan.  Rugged  hands  were 
eagerly  thrust  forward — one  last  shake — one 
last  look  into  our  faces ! — Little  fingers  clenched 
our  garments;  the  boat  pushed  oiF,  and  the 
wild,  emphatic  cry  which  floated  after  us, 
sounded  like  the  death^keene. 

Blind  Johnny  was  not  at  the  parting,  but  as 
the  boat  approached  the  ruined  walls  of  my 
Baldutha  the  minstrel  was  discovered  seated  on 
a  crag  beside  his  little  guide.  At  the  signal  of 
our  approach  he  caught  up  his  pipes  :  the  first 
notes  of  his  farewell  were  drawn  out  with  tremu- 
lous fingers ;  he  broke  ofi^,  drooped  his  head, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  blighted  eyes — 
The  oars  were  silenced — "  Bless  ye,  bless  ye  !'* 
cried  the  beggar; — ** bless  ye,  for  ye  have 
pitied  the  aged  and  the  bUnd  V^ 

'^  Bid  the  boy  lead  him  to  the  cottage,^'  sob- 
bed my  aunt ;  ^^  Grace  will  weep  with  him  for 
comfort." 

All  the  play-haunts  of  my  happy    valley. 
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diagles^  coves^  heaths-banks,  headlands^  aeemed 
rushing  to  bid  me  a  good  bye,  and  then  as 
swiftly  to  fly  from  me.  As  the  last  familiar 
ridge  flitted  past,  I  buried  my  face  between  my 
hands  and  felt  as  if  the  fibres  of  my  heart  were 
rent — what ! — should  I  never  again  behold  my 
pleasant  places ! — Surely  we  should  ^^  me^  as 
heretofore  some  summer  morning/' 

The  rocks  retired  more  and  more  behind  us : 
though'  only  in  a  wider  basin,  I  thought  a  world 
of  waves  surrounded  me,  and  hastily  I  shut 
them  out  again.-<-Let  no  one  blame  me:  in 
local  attachments  I  had  the  sensitive  weak- 
nesses of  a  tender  woman — I  would  have  felt 
enamoured  of  novel  objects  if  I  could — ^Was  it 
my  fault  if  my  heart  ached  ? — I  tried  to  awaken 
curiosity,  a  spirit  of  adventure,  but  whenever 
I  surveyed  the  unknown  sea,  a  thought  of  the 
'  burn'  we  had  'paddled  in  so  merrily,'  would 
send  coward  tell-^tales  to  my  eyes. 

I  was  so  completely  abstracted  that  I  mis- 
took the  sjtir  and  buzz  of  the  little  town  we 
landed  near,  for  the  turmoil  of  a  city,  and 
thought  we  were  in  Cork,  though  Slauveen, 
who  received  us  at  the  head  of  a  creek,  insisted 
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that  the  Balljgobbioers^  exccp  to'  fighting  days^ 
were  just  as  tame  as  ducks  without  their  heads. 
A  resuscitated  fossil  creature,  loosed  from  its 
ante-diluvian  masonry^  might  have  felt  as  I 
did ;  when  I  found  myself  borne  along  in  the 
vehicle  Fielding  bad  as^gned  us^  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  our  orb  were  swinging  loosely  in  the 
firmament. 

Helen  drew  my  observation  to  the  scenery, 
which  in  many  of  its  features  resembled  the 
harsher  districts  of  our  glen.  The  wild  and 
savage  looked  trebly  wild  and  savage  beneath 
the  leaden  clouds  which  rolled  like  solid  masses 
parted  from  the  gravitating  mountain — heath* 
banks  clad  in  winter's  russet,  bluff  walls  of  rock 
bristled  with  leafless  thorn*trees,  goats  peep<- 
ing  from  sterile  heights,  and  some  lone  hut 
testifying  at  intervals  of  dwellers  in  the  wilder- 
ness.—The  more  disconsolate  grew  the  scene 
the  more  it  encreased  in  interest ;  jolts  and 
jars,  the  dangers  of  the  route,  were  unattended 
to;  but  when  (emerging  from  a  gorge)  we 
commenced  an  ascent  which  made  foot  pro- 
gression often  necessary,    I  waded   upwards 
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through  an  expanse  of  melted  snow^  with  some 
consciousness  of  physical  distress. 

We  resumed  our  carriage.  From  certain 
most  emphatic  jerks  and  plunges  I  inferred 
that  we  had  reached  the  skull-capped  road  of 
Phil  McGun^  but  Slauveen  protested  it  was 
ages  ojT*  behind  us.  At  last  we  bowled  on  freely. 
I  hoped  at  every  turn  of  the  road  we  should 
encounter  Fielding^  but  posts  were  reached^ 
and  horses  changed^  and  dusk  came  on  apace^ 
M  ithout  an  incident.  My  aunt  made  enquiries 
and  found  that  by  using  diligence  we  might 
reach  Cork  that  night :  horses  were  in  readi- 
ness at  the  summons  of  Slauveen;  refresh- 
ments tendered.  We  proceeded  with  an  expe- 
dition which,  compared  with  our  outsetting, 
appeared  magical.  At  last  we  caught  sight  of 
twinkling  lamps — (Helen  thought  them  will  o' 
the  wisps) — the  horses  clattered  over  pavement 
— we  were  driven  through  guttery  streets,  lined 
by  houses  of  capricious  fashion,  from  which 
projected  Helen's  will  o^  the  wisps,  shedding 
faint  lustre.  I  blinked,  in  order  to  clarify  a 
dusky  building  adorned  with  columns,  but  a 
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woman  bawling  ^^  Bum  oysters*'  through  the 
carjiage  window,  stopped  my  critical  researches. 
We  alighted  at  a  door  which  opened  to  the 
thunder  of  a  brass  machine.  A  girl,  the  con- 
verse of  a  Sappho,  viewed  us  with  a  tragic 
stare,  clipped  a  thief  from  a  candle,  blew  her 
fingers,  and  ushered  us  up  stairs. 

From  an  apartment  on  the  landing,  lighted 
by  slender  moulds,  advanced  two  ladies,  splen* 
didly  attired — Quinilla  introducing  Mrs.  Bul- 
lock. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Corcach,  *  **  noh  e  piu  com  era  prima ! 


it 


Cork  !  thou  art  no  more  what  thou  hast  been ! 
— Thou  hast  thy  city  domes  and  thy  suburban 
palaces,  commercial  domiciles  and  classical 
cassinos ;  thou  hast  thy  ample  quays  and  solid 
bridges,  thy  flesh  and  piscatorial  shambles ; 
thou  hast  thy  glorious  haven ; — nay  thou  hast 
still  thy  pinguid  civic  rulers,  ihy  learned 
doctors,  cunning  artisans,  and  locust  Lazzaroni. 

*  The  Irish  name  Corcach,  (pronounced  Curkig)  U  Mid  to 
signify  a  marshjr  place. 
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— But  how  is  the  spirit  of  thy  people  changed ! 
— Where  are  the  dry-drums  and  supper-parties 
Quinilla  used  to  grace  ? — whither  are  thy 
veteran  card-players  translated  ?—  Gone ! — ^not 
an  ef&gy  is  left,  not  one  among  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  resuscitate  the  glories  of  great  and 
little  c€ts, — Gone  are  thy  social  rubbers^  sub- 
verters  of  scandal^  smoothers  of  wrinkles  and 
asperities ! — ^Thy  green-cloth  covers  are  pasture 
for  the  moth ;  thy  cards  are  desecrated,  trans- 
ferred to  juggling  gipsies,  cards  which  to 
shuffle  gracefully  was  reckoned  an  accomplish- 
ment.— ^Where  are  thy  ball-rooms  and  thy 
phil-harmonics,  Cork? — ^Thy  festive  spirit  is 
'  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  !* — 
no  one  dares  prattle  of  ^  its  whereabout !' — ^To 
dance  is  dissolute,  to  sing  a  profanation ;  the 
torch  of  Momus  is  extinguished,  the  melody 
of  the  land  is  gone. 

Are  they  too  ostracized,  those  bristly  natives 
of  the  sty  which,  clead  and  living,  used  to  grace 
thy  streets  ;  the  dead  with  drooping  snouts  and 
throats  slit  longitudinally,  stretched  out  in  gory 
rows  upon  their  narrow  biers,  (a  touching  spec- 
tacle !)  outside  the  slaughter-stores  of  great  O 
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;  the  living  porkers^  (denizens  as  free  as 


bodies  corporate  and  not  less  constitutional) 
keeping  the  path  with  philosophic  gait ;  inflexi- 
ble to  the  upsetting  of  less  phlegmatic  passen- 
gers.— Hast  thou  located  in  some  dungeon  sty 
thy  tax  and  rent  defrayers  ungrateful  city^  hast 
thou  ? — Where  are  the  pigs  ?  an  echo  answers 
— "where  ?'^ 

And  where  are  thy  odoriferous  lanes^  O  Cork! 
carpettcd  with  clammy  mud^  uniting  with  brief 
inter\'al  thy  pleasant  promenades^  the  Mall  and 
Mardyke  ? — where  are  those  steaming  purlieus^ 
unconscious  of  the  scavenger^  tenacious  of  the 
dews  of  Heaven  ? — ^One  of  them  I  well  re- 
member was  entered  by  a  narrower  lane,  through 
which  two  rats  abrcast  could  scarcely  find  a 
passage;  and  there  was  planted,  whilom, 
propped  against  the  wall,  an  aged  BeHsarius ; 
at  sound  of  footstep  casting  up  his  filmy  orbs, 
importuning  the  passenger—"  Pity  the  blind — 
pity  the  blind  !"  The  mournful  recurrence  of 
the  supplication  harrowed  me,  particularly 
when  I  lacked  a  halfpenny.  Another  of  these 
alleys  contained  a  fragrant  shop  which  canon- 
ized the  manes  of  Sally  Lunn,  inventrcss  of 
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these  luscious  cakes  Mrs*  Bullock  used  to  but- 
ter for  her  parties. 

Where  are  ye^  too^  ye  well  stocked  tenementa 
flanking  these  prolific  lanes^  from  whose  social 
garrets  opposite  neighbours  could  salute,  with 
cuffs  or  with  embraces  ?  Ye  gutters  redolent, 
and  teemful  of  miasma^  where  are  ye  now  ?^- 
Gone,  ye  all  are  gone  I  and  on  your  site  a 
proud  usurping  Street  sweeps  impudently  glo- 
rious of  its  upstart  domes ! — Chapmen  now 
hold  sway,  haply,  on  the  very  ground  where 
once  the  high-bom  clans  of  the  Mac^Arthy 
Desmond,  disdaining  vulgar  traffic,  had  lived, 
and  loved,  and  starved— ^and  given  bloody  noses 
to  each  other. 

And  ye,  too,  are  departing  piecemeal,  ye  won^ 
drous  domiciles,  illustrative  of  more  varied 
architecture  than  ever  Vritruvius*  brain  elaborat- 
ed ;  ye  nondescript  erections  of  zig-zag  pattern 
and  multifarious  height;  ye  scotched  and  notched 
and  scolloped  gables ;  ye  balconies,  friendly  to 
kind  intercourse,  shaming  the  Venetian.-* 
"Poor  Cork,^^  writes  Mrs.  Mulligan,  ^^is  set 
a  going  like  the  bog  of  Allan,  and  running  soltka 
bolus  over  Patrick's  bridge  and  up  the  dyke.'' 

VOL.    II.  L 
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This  digression  is  extorted  by  a  comparison 
of  what  Cork  now  is,  with  what  it  was  at  th^ 
epoch  of  my  first  scgoum  there ;  ^'  when  the 
good  old  customs  were  kq^t  up/'  saith  Katy, 
'^when  pigs  could  walk  the  streets  without 
being  kidn^pped^  and  cards  brought  aged  folk 
together,  and  younger  folk  could  use  their  legs 
and  lungs  and  not  be  excommunioated/' 

Had  I  finished  my  last  diapter  with  others 
of  my  actors  than  Chiinilla  and  QuiniUa's  friend, 
1  might  not  have  sung  this  pro9y  monody  cm 
Cork ;  there  is  still,  I  apprdiiend,  some  leaven 
of  ray  old  aversion  working,  to  detain  me  from 
our  cousin.  So  many  strange,  and  sorrowful 
as  strange  events,  had  been  crowded  within  the 
interval  of  our  separation,  that  memory  was 
affected  by  it  as  by  the  lapse  of  years.  Quinilla 
had  been,  not  expunged  indeed,  but  partially 
effiM^d ;  and  I  staredasatanew^created  cousin 
when  she  stood  before  me.  That  mouth,  capa- 
cious of  trc^  and  metaphor,  was  pouring  forth 
its  treasures,  profitless ;  a  thousand  wheels  were 
rumbling  in  my  ears ;  I  could  hear  but  scraps 
of  the  elegant  eulogia  pronounced  on  Mrs. 
Bullock,  of  whom  my  furtive  glances  gave  me 
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only  the  assurance^  that  her  stature  was  pn>di- 
gious^  her  nose  flat^  her  month  wide,  and  her 
beard  prominent.  At  length  I  grew  aecos* 
tomed  to  the  din,  and  conscious  of  my  cousin's 
welcome,  which  had,  first,  been  lavished  on  my 
aunt  and  Helen. 

"  Sit  down,  Watty,  sit  down  my  man.— He's 
so  modest,  Ma'am,"  (addressing  Patagonia) — 
^  And  how  do  you  like  the  city,  dears  ? — a  nice 
change  for  you! — Sister,  here's  a  chair— Helen, 
sit  upon  the  sofii. — ^Wlqr  then,  what  kept  you 
all  so  long  ? — we  have  trudged  here  every  even« 
ing  for  a  w«ek,  thinking  you'd  Uke  a  little 
news.  They  are  building  a  new  jail — ^two  new 
jails— my  friend  Mn  Bullock  has  been  left  a 
fortune.  Theodore  is  gone  into  the  army; 
looks  elegant  in  regimentals-— ^if  Huichi9$on 
got  him  a  commisson.  The  actors  are  coming — 
not  yet  though ;  but  there's  wax<-work.  Snug 
lodgings  don't  you  think  Laurentia? — three 
very  decent  bed^rooms,  this  room  for  a  parlour, 
the  use  of  a  kitchen,  a  coal-hole,  and  a  little 
pantry — this  table  drawer  la  lined  with  tin  for 
tea  and  sugar-*-«so  convenientt  isn't  it  ? — I  hope 
Katy  and  Mrs.  Green  won't  quarrel  though — 

L  3 
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both  a  little  snappish  1  Patricius  has  got  him"^ 
self  a  fine  berth  I — ten  pound  a  year  at  Mrs* 
Bullock's ! — I  gave  him  &uch  a  character ! 
You'll  be  frightened  at  the  rent;  we  thought  it 
high,  considering  poor  Fitzgerald's  situation. 
Fielding  would  manage  it  his  own  way  though, 
and  so. — But  where,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
is  Miss  Marion  ?'' 

Fatigue,  grief,  the  unexpected  company,  and 
the  abrupt  question,  iron  nerves  only  could 
withstand. — My  aunt  fainted* — Quinilla  kept 
up  a  bitter  squeal,  while,  assisted  by  her  friend, 
we  bore  our  beloved  rdative  to  a  bed  in  the 
adjoining  apartment.  The  prompt  measures 
of  our  stalworth,  good->natiured  ally,  restored 
hen  Helen  represented  the  state  of  my  aunt's 
health  as  an  excuse  for  dismissing  visitors. 
Mrs.  Bullock  said, ''  to  be  sure "'  to  every  thing, 
shaking  me  so  vehemently  by  the  hand,  and 
reiterating  so  many  kind  ^^good  byes,"  that  I 
began  to  think  we  must  have  known  each  other 
in  some  pre^existent  state.  Quinilla,  for  once, 
was  guilty  of  discretion  and  good-nature ;  she 
kissed  her  sister,  bidding  her  be  comfortable, 
that  Theodore  would  take  care  of  her  at  any 
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rate ;  then  promising  to  come  to  us  the  mor- 
row^  soon  as  she  could  gH  her  things  on,  she 
departed^  stoppings  however  on  the  landiag 
for  a  slight  confab  with  Mrs.  Mulligan — Katy, 
in  a  stage  whisper^  briefly  imparted  the  leading 
circumstances  of  Marion's  flighty  keeping  San- 
ford's  rank  concealed^  perhaps  in  pity  to  the 
deserted  maiden.  Our  cousin's  comment  insin- 
uated a  compliment  on  her  own  sagadly — 
^^  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Katy,  it  woukl  come  to 
this?"-^In  sooth  duiniUa  was  inoocrigible ; 
the  misery  her  egregious  foUy  had  entailed,  had 
not  made  the  slightest  impression  on  her  mind. 
We  were  now  called  on  to  oppose  my  aunt, 
who  insisted  on  visiting  the  prison  without 
del^y.  She  could  not  sleep,  she  said,  with 
such  a  weight  of  untold  wo  upon  her.  Our 
secret  wishes  prompted  us  to  concede,  but  we 
observed  that  the  tottering  invalid  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  twice  before  she  could  reach  the 
chamber-door,  and  we  besought  her  to  post- 
pone this  visit  until  a  night's  repose  should 
nerve  her. — '*  Repose  children  I — ^repose !  with 
a  few  yards  only  between  me  and  my  poor 
husband ! — I  must  go—  I  must !" 
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Slaaveen  however  cut  the  matter  ehort — 
Neddj  Nabbs  the  turnkey  wouldn't  as  much 
as  bear  of  such  a  thing.  Neddy's  motto  was 
-^'  honest  peojde  should  lie  down  ^ith  the 
lamb' — therefi>re  kis  flock  was  lociced  up  safe 
at  sunset. 

When  I  retired  to  mj  diamber  the  oppres- 
sion^ which  the  day's  varieties  had  driven  off, 
returned  with  fourfold  intensity.  I  should 
never  more  see  Marion  I — The  longer  I  reflect* 
ed  upon  her  charact^,  the  firmer  was  establish- 
ed the  opinion  that  deceit  must  have  been 
practised  to  subvert  principles  so  fraught  with 
home  aflfections.  Sven  in  her  wanderings 
these  powerftd  tendencies  were  manifested. 
t*h6  evening  I  last  saw  her  she  had  angrily 
arraigned  our  seeming  apathy  towards  her 
Uilcle ;  could  she  at  that  moment  have  contem- 
jdaited  forsaking  the  very  person  she  so  bitterfy 
bewailed  $  I  wearied  mysdif  with  conjecturing 
the  sodpe  of  those  arguments  that  bad  been  so 
promptly  efibctive  in  annihilating  such  deep- 
hHited  attachments. 

While  absorbed  in  meditation^  I  was  insen- 
sible to  noise^  but  the  moment  I  addressed 
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myself  to  sleep  the  clatter  of  carts  and  pattens 
rang  through  my  sensoriunu  Sleep  f — ^sleep 
should  never  more  be  sealed  by  the  low  bleat, 
the  singing  of  the  brook,  the  pigeon^s  love-- 
note! — ^The  dreams  of  my  woods  and  wilds 
should  never  more  entrance  my  thinking  power, 
nor  imagination,  wakeful  and  alert,  bear  me 
to  the  porch  of  my  philosophers.  I  was  tbenoe* 
forward  to  dream  of  city  horrors ;  and  when 
fatigue  overpowered  clamour  I  did  dream  of 
them;  of  chaffering  in  the  mart,  of  crying 
oysters. 

I  was  awakened  by  shouts  beneath  my 
window.  Two  root*- women  w^re  ^nrestltng 
valiantly ;  the  strain  of  muscle  was  sublime ; 
thdr  dassicsl  equipment  gave  the  full  play  of 
brai9p[iy  arms  and  I^  to  the  spectator :  they 
grinned,  and  struck  and  shook  each  other, 
with  gladiatorial  earnestness;  their  tongues 
elaborating  anathema  that  none  but  an  Irish 
pate  could  have  engendered,-^^  Go  it  beauties !'' 
cried  a  boy,  kiokiog  down  the  baskets  of  the 
pugilists,  who,  bequeathing  their  roots  and 
battle  to  the  mob,  instantly  united  in  pursuit 
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of  the  offender.  The  crowd  caught  up  the 
spoil,  clamouring ;  a  pitched  engagement  was 
the  consequence,  and  a  shower  of  onions  en- 
livened the  scene  of  action. 

Dim  panes  and  foggy  atmosphere  gave  me 
but  partial  glimpses  of  Cork's  indigenous 
matinal  amusements,  and  of  the  architecture  of 
the  city^s  main-street.  It  was  of  the  order 
composite  I  could  discern,  but  the  models  it 
was  copied  from,  my  charts  of  ancient  cities 
did  not  furnish.  The  builders  seemed  to  have 
evidenced  the  national  love  of  fun  in  their 
inclination  to  the  outrageously  grotesque.  An 
opposite  shop-window,  decorated  with  three 
golden  balls,  and  jutting  proudly  from  its 
neighbours,  became  the  object  of  my  contem* 
plation. — ^What  costly  merchandize  ! — syrely 
Cork  was  the  emporium  of  the  world !— I  no 
longer  marvelled  at  the  splendour  of  QuiniUa's 
trinketry — '^  'Tis  finer  than  Ballygobbin/' 
exclaimed  Slauveen,  who  now  entered  with  my 
trunk  and  noted  the  direction  of  my  eyes; 
*'  but  wait  till  you  see  the  Grand  Parade,  an' 
the  statue  o'  King  George,  an'  Miss  0*Toole  a 
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strutting  on  it^  with  one  of  every  trinkum  in 
the  pawn -broker's  forenent  you,  stuck  upon 
her/' 

I  hastened  down  stairs ;  my  aunt,  observing 
that  Helen  '^  looked  like  a  ghost/'  pressed  her 
to  the  breakfast  she  scarcely  touched  herself^ 
and  scolded  me  &r  wanting  appetite,  while  she 
l^aced  the  room  in  a  fever  of  impatience. 

Marshalled  by  Slauveen  we  hurried  to  the 
prison,  too  earnest  to  heed  the  crowds  that 
jostled  us.  A  few  minutes  walk  brought  us 
to  a  massive  building  with  thickly  grated 
windows,  most  aptly  characterized  by  the 
epithet  suilen ;  it  formed  the  sides  and  super- 
structure of  a  deep  high  gateway,  under  which 
we  passed.  Slauveen  stopped  before  a  door 
ominously  secured  in  the  side-wall  of  this 
gloomy  porch ; — ^*  Uskil  a  dhurrusi^*  and  a 
smart  tapping,  were  answered  with  a  prompti-^ 
tude  which  proclaimed  a  disposition  in  the 
warder  friendly  to  his  visitor.  The  bolts 
revolved  alertly ;  a  peering,  cautious,  curious 
face,  well  ploughed  with  wrinkles  converging 

*  Utkd  a  dhumu — open  the  door. 
l5 
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round  a  mouth  that  seetned  on  the  perpetual 
snigger^  was  thrust  beneath  my  sister'a  bonnet^ 
the  offensive  action  modified  by  a  twenty  times 
repeated  welcome. 

**  How  is  the  masther  Neddy?**  said  Slauveen, 
as  we  mounted  a  steep  narrow  stair. 

"  How  would  he  be  but  hale  and  hearty  in 
such  an'  ilegant  retirement  honey  ?  yourself  is 
looking  poorty  poorly  from  the  air  an'  exercise 
I*m  thinking.** 

The  dialogue  was  continued  in  an  undertone 
until  we  reached  a  landings  from  which  diverged 
dark  passages  studded  with  bars  and  padlocks. 
^-^Doors  became  distinct :  I  thought  the  fSusten* 
ings  of  that  which  Neddy  stopped  before^  an 
age  unclosing— at  last  it  creaked ;  I  pushed  it 
in^  and  saw — Marion  ! 

My  uncle's  arms  enfolded  me,  but  a  film  shut 
out  every  one  but  Marion — I  heard  broken 
ejaculations,  sobs  and  questions.  Marion 
called  upon  our  names  with  the  loudness  of 
delight:  astonishment  was  so  all*subduing 
that  I  could  not  return  her  caresses :  she  was 
now  hanging  upon  my  neck,  now  upon  my 
aunt's,  now  locked  in  the  embrace  of  Helen« 
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^  Oh  I  I  thought  it  a  thousand  years  unlil  I 
saw  you  aU  again — Didn't  you  guess  that  I 
was  coming  here  ?--*Tou  didn't  believe  that  I 
could  leave  you  for  any  one  but  my  own^  own 
unde  did  you  ^-^How  horrid  to  lock  him  up  in 
such  a  place — what  hearts  they  had  who  built 
it !— No  wonder  he  is  ill ;  it  would  kill  me  to 
look  up  day  afler  day  towards  that  grating,  and 
feel  that  I  was  alone^  quite  alone,  with  nothing 
of  Heaven  but  this  scanty  light — Don't  weep 
aunt ;  he  shall  not  stay  here  another  day,  no 
not  an  hour  I  Lord  Sanford  promised  to  pay 
the  debt ;  he  promised  to  take  my  uncle  back 
to  you ;  he  promised  to  build  a .  castle  in  the 
glen ;  and  so— I  married  him/' 

The  chimerical  hopes,  I  had  conceived  from 
her  return  to  us,  fled — Fielding's  information 
was  established — ^I  echoed  my  uncle's  deep 
drawn  sigh. 

*' Don't  sigh  so  Walter,"  resumed  Marion ; 
"  Helen  does  not  sigh^-^^Ah,  Helen  1  I  never 
knew  how  much  I  loved  you  until  I  left  you^<- 
I  forgot  your  conduct  to  poor  Sanford — Poor  P 
^^she  repeated;  ^heis  not  poor ;  he  is  a  rich 
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lord,  Helen  I — ^rich  enough  to  make  our  poor, 
rich  /—  and  I — I  am  happier  than  erer.  I  have 
no  weight  upon  my  heart  now  ;  Lord  Sanford 
will  recover ;  no  one  can  accuse  me  noio/' 

My  unde  exchanged  glances  of  moumfiil 
meaning  with  his  wife — ^^  Tou  love  this  young 
man  I  hope  my  child  ?'^ 

Marion  looked  surprised — ^I  aiud  I  loved 
him  when  I  married  him  ;  I  would  not  have  de- 
ceived him,  even  for  your  sake,  uncles-How  sad 
I  felt  when  Kitty  told  me  he  was  sent  away 
unkindly ! — how  glad  I  was  to  meet  him ! — 
Love  him  ! — indeed  I  love  him !" 

<'  Where  is  Lord  Sanford,  Marion  ?*'  said  my 
aunt. 

^  Gone  to  meet  you ;  he  rode  off  with  Mr. 
Fielding  ;  we  did  not  know  you  had  arrived — 
I  was  here  before  the  light  could  find  its  way 
through  those  sulky  bars  this  morning/' 

^' Ah  Fitzgerald  !^  said  my  aunt,  ^'  these  things 
are  new  to  you-^I  couldn't  write  about  them, 
because  I  didn't  know  myself  two  days  ago  that 
our  young  guest  would  turn  out  a — '* 

^^  Tour  aunt  and  1  have  many  things  to  talk 
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over  my  dear  children  ;^^ — ^said  m  j  uncle  hastily^ 
— '^  Walter  take  your  sisters  to  their  homes  ; 
you  shall  come  to  me  to-morrow.^^ 

His  commands  had  always  met  unquestioning 
obedience^  but  we  surveyed^  lingering  and  with 
dismay^  the  spectral  form  that  bent  to  bless  U6 
— ^The  door  was  closed  behind  us^  and  the  harsh 
barriers  were  replaced.. 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 


'*  Why  how  now  ooufin  ?  wherefore  liDk  you  drwn  7** 


Slauveen  emerged  from  Neddy's  lounging-^ 
room  when  we  reaehed  the  stair-foot — ^  'Tis 
shey  in  earnest^"  he  vociferated :  ^  that  liar 
Nabbs  downfaced  ub^  'twas  nothin*  but  a  lady  !^' 
'*  Whisht  you  gomeril"  whispered  Nabbs, 
bustling  forward,  "  you*ll  be  transported !  *tis 
Lady  Sanford ;  she  come  here  in  a  coach,  you 
fool,  and  two  fine  footmen  I" 

*'  Slauveen  !*^  ejaculated  Marion  jojrfully. — 
"Didn't    I  tell  you  'twas  herself  Neddy 
Nabbs  ?— let  us  out  man." 
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^*  Mightn't  that  distressful  coach  be  tu^d  o' 
waitin*  Misther  McQuillan  ?  'tis  standing  ever 
since  the  peep  o'  day  under  Goggan  Barry's 
sign^  across  the  bridge  there ;  sha'n't  we  call 
your  honor's  footmen  Ma'am  ?" 

^  I  would  rather  walk/'  said  Marion. 

'^  But  your  honor's  footmen  will  come  for 
orders,"  remonstrated  Nabbs ;  as  he  reluctantly 
appUei  his  ponderous  key. 

^  Then  order  urn  to  drive  to  where  they  come 
from/'  said  Slauveen  ;  ^^  do  you  think  'tis  Mrs. 
Nabbs  you're  talking  to  ?" 

We  proceeded  homeward ;  Marion,  full  of 
her  new  project,  planned  out  a  cot  and  garden 
for  every  pauper  of  oiur  glen:  bogs  were  drained 
and  barren  land  converted  to  rich  pasture  by 
her  talismanic  tongue :  a  romantic  site  was 
fixed  on  for  the  embryo  castle;  the  days  of 
ancient  chronicles  were  to  be  revived,  the  days 
of  feudality  and  chivalry,  of  Kerns  and  Gallo- 
glasses,  of  Fileas  and  pensioned  harpists.  Slau- 
veen.was  nominated  leader  of  the  military  band, 
blind  Johnny  the  castle  bard,  and  Driscol  the 
castle  seneschal  \  Grace  should  indite  and  exe- 
cute the  law,  the  Brehon  of  a  Mote  which 
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should  overawe  the  vassals  of  the  seignory: 
Katy  and  her  Siib,  the  turnspit,  were  appio- 
priatelj  commissioned ;  dog-wheels,  by  infiran- 
gible  edict,  were  prohibited ;  and  Lanty  Maw, 
caparisoned  like  the  palfrey  which  bore  the  lady 
Isabel,  first  wife  of  Amory  St.  Lawrence,  was 
appointed  sumpter-horse  general,  and  destined 
to  bear  all  the  brides  in  our  vicinity  to  Bally^ 
gobbin  chapel. 

The  walk  from  otur  cottage  to  this  castle 
should  combine  every  variety  of  scenic  beauty, 
should  wind  through  woods  and  fairy  dells, 
dotted  with  nK)ssy  seats  for  Walter :  but  not  a 
stone  of  our  cottage  was  to  be  displaced :  Ike 
study,  indeed,  should  seem  built  of  books :  she 
knew  she  should  prefer  it  to  the  easUe  library* 
The  headland  and  the  dear  old  ruin  would  be 
our  haunts,  as  formerly:  the  little  weavers 
should  again  assemble ;  no  longer  stinted  to  a 
solitary  implement,  each  child  should  have  a 
spinning  wheel  and  wool  cards* 

Before  Marion  had  sketched  half  her  plans 
Slauveen  was  thundering  at  the  ^  rapper^  ^^  Tis 
not  so  large  as  our  Hotel,*'  said  Marion,  eyeing 
the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Green ;  « What  a  noisy 
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place  this  Cork  is ;  don't  you  wonder  Helen 
how  people  ever  thought  of  building  towns — 
Rhuttiog  themselves  in^  from  skies  and  trees, 
with  smoke  and  ugly  houses. — How  glad  we 
shall  be  to  go  home  again  !** 

Marion's  perfect  security  of  our  restoration  to 
home  gave  Helen  coniSdence ;  her  cheeks  glowed, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  as  the  prospect  of  a  dreary 
town-existence  was  obliterated ;  she  became  as 
skilful  in  reclaiming  waste  and  quagmii^  as  her 
^ter,  as  expert  in  castle-building;  and  both 
sisters  were  diligently  erecting  turrets,  cottages, 
and  bams,  when  Fielding,  followed  by  Lord 
Sanford,  entered — Helen  flew,  both  hands  ex- 
tended, towards  Fielding,  but  retreated  on 
seeing  his  companion — I  grew  feverish — San- 
ford advanced  without  the  least  embarrassment, 
saluting  me  as  eagerly  and  frankly  as  if  ouy 
brotherhood  had  been  established  under  kin- 
dred impulses.  Helen  drew  back  when  he  ap- 
proached her,  coloring  deeply,  but  Marion  flung 
an  arm  around  her  husband's  and  her  sister's 
necks,  compelling  them  to  an  embrace. 

Suiford  addressed  us  as  if  we  formed  an  un- 
divided household,  fondly  and  playfully  intxo* 
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ducing  Lady  SanfonL  The  conatraint  at  first 
was  painful,  but  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
although  I  continued  silent^  more  cheering 
thoughts  began  to  weaken  my  forebodings. 
Maiion^s  recovery  seemed  no  k>Qger  doubtAil ; 
I  had  observed  her^  cautious  of  admitting  hope, 
but  my  closest  scruting  did  not  detect  the  least 
recurrence  of  her  malady.  Enthusiasm  had 
ever  heightened  all  her  sentiments,  had  ever 
characterized  their  tone;  a  fervor  which  in 
others  might  have  appeared  fantastic,  ia 
Marion  was  simply  natural ;  it  was  an  outlet  to 
her  exuberant  affections,  and  was  not  less  in- 
tense a  year  before  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Those  unsettled  glances,  sharpened  tones,  and 
swift  perturbed  transitions — (which  even  to 
think  upon  quickened  my  pulsaticni) — had  given 
place  to  her  naturally  sportive  and  ingenuous 
air,  to  her  laughing  eye*beams,  and  to  that  low 
persuasive  accent  wfaioh  made  her  influence  ao 
absolute.  A  happy  sigh  was  bearing  off  one 
half  my  cares — I  looked  at  Fielding ;  he  was 
sitting  at  a  table  apart  from  our  Uttle  group 
apparently  occupied  in  writing,  but  occasionally 
fixing  on  Lord  Sanford*-<^who  was  gaily  assent* 
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ing  to  every  demand  of  Marion*--^  look  so  re* 
prehenaive  that  my  hopes  were  clouded* 

At  last  the  direct  question  was  put  by 
Marioa — should  not  her  uncle  be  liberated  im- 
mediately^ — Sanford  paused  ;  Marion  tremu* 
lously  repeated  her  enquiry — it  was  evaded — 
she  persisted — might  she  go  at  once  to  pay 
the  debt. — I  apprehended  a  painful  disembroglioy 
but  Fielding,  laying  down  his  pen,  said  quietly, 
'^  Some  days  must  unavoidably  elapse.  Lady 
Sanford,  before  arrangements  can  be  entered  on 
for  your  uncle's  release/^ 

Marion's  eyes  flashed  angrily  :  she  turned  to 
Helen>  and  1  caught  the  whisper— »'^  That  man 
is  always  interieciiig  Helen,  I  do  «p  wish  that 
he  would  go  away." — She  stepped,  for  flippant 
feet  were  tripping  up  the  stairs. 

'^  Are  they  at  home  Patricius?  is  my  sister 
better  Katy  ?  Mrs.  Green  is  gone  to  maricet  I 
suppose ;  how  do  they  like  the  lodging  ?  am  I 
draggled  ? — such  streets  1  gutter  two  inches 
thick  ;  the  jaunting-car  is  coming  for  me ;  shew 
Mr,  Dionysius  Bullodk  into  the  back  parlour/' 
QuiniUa  fizzed  into  the  room :  she  drew  up  at 
sight  of  Marion  and  Lord  Sanford,  compressed 
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her  lips,  curving  them  disdainfully;,  and  made 
the  bend  of  a  grand  Duchess. 

*^  Well,  Helen  I  had  no  notion  of  meeting 
such  good  company — iStim^  people  have  little  or 
no  shame  left ;  /  couldn't  shew  my  face  under 
such  circumstances — where  is  my  poor  sister? 
quite  upset  I  dare  say.'^ 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper  made  convenient  to 
our  ears ;  Helen  replied  that  my  aunt  was  at 
the  prison. 

*'  Quite  right/'  observed  Quiniila,  **  quitfe 
right ;  every  prt^^ter  wife  should  share  her  bus* 
band^s  lot,  however  hard  it  is.  I  myself  could 
starve  with  the  man  I  love  ;  and  yet — I 
mightn't  choose  to  run  away  :v7ith  him.  Poor 
Laura  has  no  more  cause  to  plume  heraelf 
upon  the  match  she  made  than  other  folk; 
although  Fitzgerald's  grand  relations  cocked 
up  their  noses  at  her  !  wouldn't  condescend  to 
own  a  man,  indeed,  who  married  an  OToole ;: 
but  I  despise  the  upstart  set ! — they're  not  in 
Tpger  Nock — Monimia  Bullock  dotes  on 
literature ;  she  has  all  the  Irish  annals  at  her 
fingers'  ends." 

Our  cousin  bad  beca  standing    Mfhile  she 
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elecutionized ;  Sanford  arose  and  offered  her 
his  cbair^  gravely  enquiring  for  his  friends  the 
Bullocks,  Quinilla  jsurveyed  him  from  head 
to  footj  looking  dubious  whether  to  bow  to  him 
or  box  his  ears — '^Dear  rae !  you  are  wonderful 
polite  Sir/' 

*'  Your  chair  is  on  my  gown^  Gluinilla,"  said 
Marion. 

The  coolness  of  this  remark,  which  manifest 
ted  complete  indifference  to  the  previous  spite^ 
ful  annotations,  eucreased  our  cousin's  bile$ 
magniloquence  and  majestic  airs  dwindled  into 
vulgar  common-place.  She  turned  sharply  on 
our  friend, — "  Well  Mr.  Fielding,  have  you 
found  a  mare's  nest?  where's  the  money  to 
come  from  for  diet  and  lodging,  I'd  be  glad  to 
know  ?  I  and  Th'eodore  are  willing  to  support 
our  sister,  but  we  wo'nH  put  up  with  her  main- 
taining other  people's  children.'' 

'^  We  will  not  be  a  burden  on  your  kindness 
Miss  OToole,"  said  Helen. 

<'  Oh,  Helen !  pou  are  welcome  to  remain 
with  Laura ;  and  Watty  too,  poor  creature ! 
Mrs.  Bullock  has  something   in  her  eye  for 
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him ;  but  mterhpers  V*  She  glanced  at  Marion^ 
^  interlopers  may  choose  to  make  long  yisits 
for  convenience.  Mr.  Sanford  seemed  flush 
of  cash  at  all  times ;  he  canH  be  at  a  loss 
for  lodging  ^and  a  dinner,  though  'pcm  my 
word^  he  dined  quite  long  enough  at  our  ex- 
pense/* 

"  Dear  Madam,"  said  Lord  Sanford,  ^  your 
frankness  is  so  refreshing  in  these  sophisticated 
times !  vulgar  minds  are  scrupulous  of  men- 
tioning obligation — Have  you  made  out  the 
bill  ?'^  He  unclosed  his  purse  and  bent  inquis- 
itively to  the  confounded  damseL 

"  This  beats  cook-fighting  !"  cried  my 
cousin^  jumping  up  as  if  electrified—''  ^tis  well 
for  you,  my  chap,  my  brother  isn't  here !'' 
she  snatched  the  purse,  and  positively  flung 
it  in  his  face. 

*'  That  creature  should  be  strangled,  Walter,'^ 
whispered  the  young  nobleman ;  ''  any  one  has 
a  right  to  abate  a  nuisance.'' 

*'  None  of  your  whispers/'  screamed  Quin- 
illa ;  ''  you  are  all  of  the  same  kidney.  I  can 
make  you  laugh,  may  be,  at  the  wrong  side  of 
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your  mouth — ^you  had  best  be  quiet,*'     The 
rattling  of  wheels  interrupted  her. 

^*  Pray  compose  yourself.  Miss  O'Toole/* 
said  Fielding. 

^  Me  !  Pm  composed  enough,  I  thank  you. 
Sir ;  "tisn't  vagrant  trampers  can  provoke  me — 
not  chey  indeed — what  a  fool  I  am  !*' 

''  How  can  you  libel  such  capacious  intel- 
lect,'' said  Sanford. 

"  Hold  your  sneering,  sir,  or  else — "  The 
wheels  came  to  a  full  stop ;  so  did  our  cousin  ; 
she  shook  her  flounces — ^^'Tis  the  Bullock's 
jaunting-car ;  I  forgot  it  was  to  call  for  me — 
and  Dionysius  too  in  the  back  parlour !  what 
could  I  be  dreaming  of?  run  down  Watty,  ask 
him  just  to  come  up  stairs — no  don't — open 
the  window  can't  you — stop — you  are  so  awk- 
ward— city  windows  don't  go  with  buttons 
stupe." 

Up  flew  the  sash  :  Quinilla  looked  out  nd 
uttered  the  monosyllable  '^  What !"  in  that  long 
drawn  cadence  peculiar  to  a  state  of  inordinate 
surprise — ^  Why  then  what's  that?"  she 
added,  ^^  in  the  name  of  the  nine  wonders !  A 
chariot  and  laced  liveries !  the  very  chariot,  as 
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sure  as  fkte^that Mr.  Bullock  sawpasBingthei^hop 
door  this  morning  t  the  horses  started  at  the 
sign.  Good  laJhr !  the  footman  is  jumping  dov^n 
—  he*s  knocking  at  this  door  why ! — there^s  a 
tattarara ! — Some  of  Fitegerald^s  quality  rela- 
tions after  all— whereas  Patricius  ?  Molly 
Green's  girl  is  always  going  to  the  door  with  a 
dirty  apron  on  into  the  bargain  ('' 

"  Lord  Sanford's  carriage,'^  cried  the  man. 

"  Lord  SanftH'd's  carriage/'  cried  the  girl  at 
every  stair  she  mounted ;  *'  Lord  Sanford's 
carriage/'  she  repeated,  sticking  between  the 
door  and  the  door-jamb^  and  modestly  display- 
ing a  tattered  petticoat  by  tucking  back  the 
vituperated  apron. 

"  There's  no  lord  here/'  exclaimed  Quinilla, 
"  the  girl's  bewitched !" 

Sanford  with  an  inimitable  aur  of  sarcastic 
pleasantry  led  my  sister  forward  ; — "  This  is 
Lady  Sanford,  Madam ;  therefore  I  will  assert 
my  right  to  be  Lord  Sanford,  even  at  the  risk 
of  impeaching  Miss  O'Toole's  veracity." 

Quinilla  glared;  moveless  and  rigid;  stifle 
ened  by  amazement ;  jaws  fallen^  eyes  fixed  on 
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ootiung.   '^  Salute  your  cousin.  Lady  SanfordJ 
said  the  young  nobleman,    bending    to   the 
nymph. 

^^  Lady  .^"ejaculated  Quinilla,  tittering  hyste- 
rically; ^'that's  a  good  joke,  upon  my  word 
aiid  honor  it  ia  ! — a  lord!  1  a  lord  indeed  V* 
she  laughed  again  so  frightfully,  that  Sanford, 
with  an  expression  of  dismay,  tendered  her  his 
salt-bottle. 

^^  I  b^youll  not  alarm  yourself  my  lord; 
I'm  not  to  be  your  laughing  stock  a  second 
time — a  lord !  a  chariot  too  I  Miss  Marion 
knew  what  she  was  at :  a  lord  1  /  was  never  fit 
to  deal  with  tricksters/'' 

I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  my  sister's 
innocent  face  could  have  expressed  the  ineffable 
contempt  which  aggravated  her  retort. — ^^  And 
yet  how  dexterously  you  imposed  upon  us  all 
cousin,  when  you  deceived  us  into  the  belief 
that  Lord  Sanford  was  in  love  with  you." 

^^  Nobody  was  speaking  to  you  ma'am — ^how 
did  I  know  he  was  a  lord  ?  a  lord !  I  won't 
believe  a  word  of  it.'' 

Helen  looked  alarmed,  and  in  an  under  tone 
assured  Quinilla  of  the  truth. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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^^  Tis  true  Helen  is  it  ?  may  be  so^  and  may 
be  too  bi3  Lordship  shall  leanij  to  his  cost^  that 
I  might  have  made  a  better  Lady  than  my  Lady 
there." — She  cast  an  incomparably  spiteful 
glance  at  Marion^  caught  up  her  mufl^  and  flew 
off;  sans  adieu,  forgetting  the  jaunting-car  and 
Dionysius. 

Lord  Sanford^  too  polite  to  descant  on  our 
kinswoman's  absurdities^  protested  he  had  a 
world  of  letters  to  despatch^  and  hurried  Marion 
to  the  carriage^  promising  she  should  return 
early  on  the  morrow.  Fielding  departed  for 
the  prison  shortly  after^  and  Helen  and  I  were 
left  to  talk  over  the  late  incidents^  and  to  in* 
dite  a  page  or  two  of  text-hand,  with  the  news 
of  Marion's  restoration^  f<Mr  Grace  McQuillan* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


He  hiug  the  iostractiye  symbol  o'er  his  door.** 


A  FBW  days  elapsed^  varied  only  by  visits  from 
the  Sanfixrds  and  visits  to  the  prison  ^Marion, 
too  sanguine  and  too  confiding  to  doubt  the 
establishment  of  her  Utopia,  had  always  some 
new  project  to  discuss  with  Helen.  The  latter, 
into  whom  my  comments  upon  Sanford's 
character  had  infused  a  suspicion  of  its  hollow^ 
ness,  listened  with  some  abatement  of  assurance, 
particularly  as  my  uncle,  in  our  prison  confer- 
ences, when  Marion  was  not  present,  spoke  de- 
cidedly of  awaiting  the  period  which  the  law 
appointed  for  the  enlargement  of  the  insolvent 
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debtor.  This  prospect  of  his  ultimate  release, 
to  those  who  had  contemplated  a  fife-long  im- 
prisonment^ would  have  opened  consolation, 
had  he  not  persisted  in  rejecting  all  ameUora- 
tion  of  his  captivity. — ^^  He  starves  upon  the 
jail  allowance  although  weM  trust  him  sooner 
than  the  bank^'^  said  Neddj — ^'It  murthers 
Mrs.  Nabbs  to  see  him  wasting/ 

My  aunt  expostulated,  even  angrily.  The 
reply  was  characteristic  and  decisive — I  will 
not  lessen  by  a  scruple  the  Uttle  you  have  left : 
I  have  been  culpably  selfish  in — ** 

"  You  sfelfish  !"  interrupted  my  aunt — ^  you, 
who  gave  your  all  away  I'' 

^  Therefore  was  I  selfish.  There  is  no  merit 
in  gratifying  a  favorite  virtue  at  the  expense  of 
another  not  so  pleasant.  Profuse  benevolence 
may  be  termed  amiable,  but  I  have  learned 
from  a  monitor  we  equally  revere,  that  our  very 
virtues  are  pernicious  if  indulged  beyond 
the  fimits  of  a  wise  discretion.  When 
generosity  trenches  upon  justice  it  deserves 
chastisement;  there  was  an  inexpiable  moral 
weakness  in  the  act  by  which  I  risked  the  main- 
tainance  of  those  most  dear  and  worthy  widi 
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my  own^  because  I  should  have  felt  it  painful 
to  say  no  ;  therefore  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  to 
be  classed  with  the  unselfish.'^ 

^^  But  scanty^  meagre^  prison  fare !''  faltered 
my  aunt. 

''  The  coarsest  fare  is  less  undermining  to  my 
health  than  would  be  the  daily  thought  that  I 
was  in  my  own  person  contracting  another  debt. 
1  must  incur  this  obligation  for  those  whom  I 
have  rendered  destitute^  but  never  for  myself^ 
never  for  myself." 

Although  this  resolution  of  my  uncle  filled 
me  with  anxiety,  and  made  me  nervously  eager 
for  employment^  yet  I  felt  a  negative  satisfaction 
.  in  reflecting  that  when  the  bubble  which  held 
poor  Marion^s  hopes  of  his  deliverance  should 
bursty  he,  at  least,  would  not  be  disappointed. 
Meantime  our  table  was  profusely  served; 
profusely,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  par- 
simony we  ought  to  practise.  Our  debt  to  Field- 
ing would  swallow  at  least  one  half  the  fund 
which  Grace  had  scraped  up  from  the  relics  of 
our  little  property.  My  aunt  remonstrated 
with  Mrs.  Green  on  an  expenditiu*e  as  far  be- 
yond her  wishes  as  her  means,  insinuating  that 
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she  was  poor^  and  must  look  for  other  lodging, 
or  be  allowed  to  furnish  her  own  board — ^Our 
landlady  made  light  of  these  misgivings^- 
Twotdd  all  come  strait  as  Cook-street  ske  en- 
gaged; every  body  knew  that  Cork  flogged 
Europe  for  cheap  living;  'twas  beautiful  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  meat-market  and  see  the 
lovely  beef  and  mutton  selling  for  a  song ;  her 
canary  bird  would  eat  as  much  as  we  did; 
'twould  all  come  strait  as  the  South  Mall. 

Helen  thought  our  landlady ,  a  gem — ^  Ah  •' 
Helen/'  said  my  aimt>  '^  Mr.  fielding  is  the 
gem ;  but  this  must  not  continue.  Poor  Grace 
hid  all  her  little  savings  in  my  trunk ;  should 
we  consume  in  idleness  the  bread  of  the  in- 
dustrious ? — and  yet  '* — ^her  pale  face  crimson- 
ed— ^^  yet  Helen  Pd  rather  be  obliged  to  them, 
than  to  the  man  who  could  beguile  my  simple 
child  with  falsehoods  V 

^^Tou  do  not  think  it  was  deceit,  all  deceit/' 
said  Helen — ^  You  do  not  think  his  love  for 
Marion  is  pretended  ?" 

<'No ;  but  will  it  last?  will  it  stand  the  t^st 
—who  can  rely  upon  a  man  that  has  no 
consciousness  of  wrong  ? — Such  are  your  uncle's 
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words^  children,  and  you  know  how  merciful 
Fitzgerald  is.  I  saw,  myself^  that  this  young 
man  could  act  and  speak  a  lie  without  com- 
punction ;  therefore  I  knew  he  never  meant  to 
settle  in  the  glen. — He  liberate  your  uncle  ! — 
He  might  with  safety  hare  proposed  it — Fitas- 
gerald  would  scorn  to  say  ^  thank  you'  to  the 
worthless  ! — If  Marion  finds  out  that  he  breaks 
his  word  'twill  crush  her — ^'tis  this  alarms  us-^ 
my  trustful^  generous  child !" 

^'Does  Mr.  Fielding  think  Lord  Sanford 
dissembles  still?''  said  Helen^  trembling; 
^^  does  he  think  my  sister's  husband  wicked  ?" 

'^Wicked? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  wicked,  child.  I  never  knew  more  than 
one,  that  I  could  truly  say  was  wicked  \  but 
Lord  Sanford  is  a  will^worshipper — he  has  no 
mcNral  mile-stone  to  keep  him  in  the  road  of 
rectitude;  no  monitor  to  strike  the  warning 
when  his  whimsies  lead  him  wrong.  He  is 
not  false  for  the  mere  love  of  falsehood,  but 
because  he  finds  it  pleasanter  to  tell  lies  than 
baulk  his  inclinations.  Look  at  the  mischief 
he  has  done — ^yet  did  he  ever  say  *  'twas  my 
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fiuilt ' — did  he  ever  even  seem  to  ihink  it  was  ? 
Hearts  are  broken  by  the  reckless,  the  unscru- 
pulous, the  insensible,  as  well  as  by  the 
wicked — 1  can  vouch  for  that;  but  this. young 
inan^  besides,  is  full  of  self-conceit — he  thinks 
every  thing  he  does  is  right  because  he  does  it.'' 

^  But  Marion  is  so  unassuming^  so  full  of 
tenderness  for  others,  so  foigetful  of  h^ivelf — 
he  must  admire  her  character,  and  we  are  so 
apt  to  imitate  those  whom  we  admire.  Evoi 
you,  aunt,  you  that  we  always  thought  so  good, 
you  say  that  you  are  much  better  since  our 
acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Fielding. — He  has 
improved  us  all  indeed.  Grace  said  she  never 
thought  there  could  be  such  a  man.*^ 

My  aunt,  who  when  excited  always  paced 
the  room,  at  these  words  stopped  abruptly,  sat 
down,  and  seemed  stricken  with  some  new 
disquietude.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Helen,  and 
said,  after  a  long  pause — '^  Have  you  guessed, 
Helen,  for  /  have,  that  Mr.  Fielding  is  not  the 
person  Lord  Sanford's  convenient  tongue  repre* 
sented  him  to  be  ? — 1  mean  as  to  his  sphere 
in  life.'* 
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Tou  do  not  suspect  that  Mr.  Fielding  has 
deceived  us  also  !^  cried  Helen^  glowing' with 
the  earnestness  of  her  enquiry  • 

^^  He  never  professed  that  he  was  anything, 
therefore  he  never  cheated  us ;  but  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  Lord  Sanford  cannot  be  the  poor 
man  we  imagined  him." 

^^Well,  aunt^  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich  his 
merit  is  the  same ;  he  is  our  friend  and  our  ad- 
viser still ;  he  saved  Walter  s  life  and  Marion^s ; 
'  he  seems  the  instrument  of  Heaven ; — if  he  be 
rich,  does  that  make  him  less  admirable?" 

Mj  aunt's  gloom  encreased — ^^  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  as  high  in  rank 
as  his  companion,  Helen/' 

"That  is  impossible/'  said  Helen  quickly— 
"  If  he  had  a  title  he  would  have  sanctioned 
Lord  Sanford^s  falsehood  by  permitting  himself 
to  be  addressed  as  Mr,  Fielding/' 

•^  He  might  have  generous  motives  for  con- 
cealment^" said  my  aunt  |  "  and  without  a  title 
he  might  still  be  a  man  of  rank." 

"  You  would  not  love  him  the  less  for  that  ?'* 
»aid  Helen — "  I  am  quite  sure  /  could  not.^ 

"  You  would  not  like  him  the  better  for  his 
M  5 
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vank?^^   enquired  my  aunt^  with  pointed  em- 
phasis. ... 

'^  Better  V'  repeated  Helea ;  ^^  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  like  him  better/' 
-  My  aunt  looked  still  more  restlesa*--^^  Rank 
makes  wide  distinctions  Helen.  A  poor  artist 
may  settle  where  he  pleases,  but  a  man  of  rank 
has  claims — ^has — Few,  very  few  of  elevated 
station  yield  to  their  fancies  like  Lord  Sanford, 
Helen/' 

'^  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Fielding  is  a  man 
to  yield  to  fancies/'  replied  Helen,  with  perfect 
ease  of  manner-^^^  Do  you  suppose  he  means 
to  settle  in  our  glen  ? — He  liked  the  scenery  I 
know« — Ah  1  we  can  never  settle  there  P'  Her 
fyes  fiHed  with  tears,  but  my  aunfs  cleared. 

I  had  been  silent  during  this  dialogue,  fear- 
ing some  reference  which  might  compel  me  to 
corroborate  the  surmise  as  to  Fielding's  rank« 
— ''  Whatever  our  good  friend  may  b%''  re- 
sumed my  aunt,  ^^  it  behoves  us  to  acquit  us  of 
our  debt  and .  to  economize.  I  should  be  hap- 
pier, children,  if  our  food  were  simpler;  it 
makes  me  so  remorseful  to  think  that  we  have 
such  substantial  fare,  while  Fitzgerald  is  living 
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ofi  a  crust.  I  see  no  prospect  of  our  eanoing 
anything;  Quinilla  promised  to  look  out  for 
plain  work — you  know  Pm  fond  of  work — ^but 
I  have  scarcely  seen  her/' 

We  would  not  grieve  my  aunt  by  mentioning 
her  sister's  visit  and  outrageous  conduct. 

^^  And  Nancy  BuUock^  too  ;  she  used  to  be 
good-natured ;  at  least  when  she  was  Nancy 
Carberry,  I  thou^t  she  would  have  helped 
her  poor  old  schoolfellow  to  earn  something. 
Tis  comforting  to  see  you  smile  so  Helen — 
have  you  dreamed  of  a  fairy-hoard  my  darling." 

I  had  before  remarked  that  when  our  exigen* 
cies  were  touched  upon^  Helen's  countenance 
wore  an  air  of  calm  assurance ;  but  she  was 
silent.  1  left  the  room  and  hastened  down 
stairs^  lest  the  impulse  should  subside  which 
spurred  me  to  make>  at  once^  the  effort  1  had 
for  many  days  revolved.  Our  landlady  was 
chaffering  at  the  door  for  eggs.  1  enquired 
my  way  to  Mr.  Bullock's. 

^^  'Tis  only  thirteen  door-steps  off;  go  strait 
along  towards  South  gate^  but  don't  go  under 
it,  strait  as  a  die,  until  you  see  a  man»  sky 
high,  with  a  hammer  an'  a  bellows  an'  o^  crpok** 
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ed  leg*,  tfUttding    upoa  nothing'-^-tbit's  tls 

The  Imhy  through  vigour  of  ideafitj,  jump 
to  their  concliisions ;  they  imagine  it  a  wte 
of  words  to  be  precise^  beoauae'  thej  estimate 
your  quickness  of  cmiceptiOD  by  their  awn, 
r^esenting  often,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
sign  for  the  thing  signified.  With  BIrSb 
Ghreen's  perspicuous  direction  I  hurried  on^ 
gaping  upward  for  the  aeronstot,  and'  soon 
espied  the  Bullock  mansion,  identified  by  a 
dingy  monster  posted  mid^air  between  the 
basement  and  the  house-top,  ^^  with  a  hafDmer 
an'  a  bellows  an^  a  crooked  leg,  standing  upon 
nothing,'*  bat  seciu^  by  a  massnre  ircm  girdk 
in  his  aSrial  station-*<^^  JSo^  pede  Httexiktif^ 
said  I — *^  and  why  not  Vulcan  ?*' 

A  window  bayed  out  at  either  aide  nf -the 
shop^oor,  lAoTC  whiehihe  lame  son  of  Juno 
fkmrished  his  Cyclopean  emblems,  aind/just 
within  the  threshold  stood  the  ^^  ould  brass 
Dutch  girl  holding  two  lanky  sixes,'^  to  which 
Slauveenj  in  days  of  eld,  bad  likened  little 
Berga.  A  firasier's  merchandize  is  not  inter* 
esting.    I  grew  faint«heaited    as    I   glanced 
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around  tbe  murky  shop  which  I  had  predestin-t 
ed  for  mj  habitation — ''  Is  Mrs.  Bullock 
here?''  said  I^  addvessiog  a  stubby,  thick- 
nosed,  little  man,  whose  head,  clothed  in  a 
buckled  wig  of  rough  red,  stuck  just  above  the 
oounter,  and  casting  the  while  a  rueful  look 
towards  an  inner  door,  half  glass,  Utfough 
which  the  comfortless  array  of  a  smaH,  dark, 
fireless  room  was  yisible. 

^  You  must  go  round  to  the  Aofl^door  if  you 
want  my  wife.  Sir,''  said  the  Uttle  man. 

I  made  excuses,  and  did  as  I  was  bid,  palpi- 
tating. Slanveen  himself,  in  holiday  attire, 
admitted  me.  It  was  reception^hour,  when  the 
services  of  our  joint  domestic  were  required  at 
Mrs.  Bullock's.  I  hardly  knew  him ;  his  hair 
was  powdered ;  he  wore  a  livery  coat,  a  black 
cravat,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Instead  of 
the  usual  fiec^  aflfectionate  address,  licensed  by 
his  fiddity  and  foatership,he  bowed,  took  my  hat, 
unquestioned  told  me  the  ladies  were  at  home, 
in  an  accent  quite  unlike  his  own,  tripped  up 
stairs  before  me,  and,  ere  I  could  ta{&e  breath, 
he  had  strutted  into  a  gaily  furnished  roo#, 
amiottnced  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  shut  the  dpor 
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upon  mc,  as  if  conecious  that  wiUiout  this  pre- 
caution I  would  have  disgraced  myself  by  a 
retreat.  Mirrors  and  busts^  vases  and  pictures 
were  quivering  around  me^  as  if  reflected  in  a 
troubled  stream.  The  pressure  of  a  ponderous 
hand^  and  ^^  how  d'ye  do  then  ?''  seven  times 
repeated^  dispelled  my  vertigo.  I  was  dragged 
towards  the  fire  place^  thrust  into  an  arm  ehair^ 
and  introduced  to  MisSj  and  Mr*  BuUodc  junior, 
before  I  could  pronounce  a  word,  or  recollect 
what  had  brought  me  into  such  glowing  lati- 
tudes. 

The  lady  of  the  house  still  manifested  her 
overpowering  friendship ;  she  stirred  the  fire, 
pushed  my  chair  onward  till  the  fender  stopped 
it^  knew  that  I  was  frozen  when  I  was  positively 
roasting,  enquired  for  my  aunt  by  endearing 
epithets,  hoped  that  beautiful  soul,  my  sister, 
and  Monimia  would  soon  hh  intimate,  apologised 
for  not  having  called  to  congratulate  us  upon 
the  wedding — She  had  waited  tUl  the  week  was 
out ;  was  dying,  so  was  Monimia,  to  see  I^dy 
Sanford.  Miss  O'Toole  had  told  them  she  was 
quite  as  handsome  as  her  sister,  if  not  hand-* 
somer« 
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Reply  was  useless ;  it  would  not  have  been 
heard ;  I  bowed  as  fast  as  I  could  to  every  con* 
descension ;  at  last  my  courtesy  was  th*ed  out ; 
no  Mandarin  could  have  kept  up  the  noddingi 
so  I  refrained^  and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  car- 
pet,  wondering  somewhat  at  the  last  paradoxical 
assertion^  nay  almost  doubting  its  veracity. 
But  Mrs,  Bullock  had  quoted  truly;  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  peculiarity  in  our  cousin's  charac- 
ter became  gradually  revealed  to  me ;  she  was 
tenacious  of  cwr  consequence  because  she 
thought  it  propped  her  own^  and^  however 
'  splenetic  and  ra6h'  in  her  domestic  dealings^ 
she  had  puffed  us  to  her  city  coieriey  (where 
my  sisters  could  never  be  her  rivals^)  as  mira- 
cles of  loveliness  and  literature.  Quinillamust 
have  walked  off  her  rage  in  her  transit  from 
Mn*  Green's  to  Mrs.  BuUock'e  on  the  day  of 
the  discovery^  for  Marion's  marriage  with  a 
Lord  was  boasted  of,  I  founds  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  OToole  hyperbole,  to  that  family  and 
their  acquaintances. 

I  could  not  muster  courage  to  explain  the 
purport  of  my  visit  before  the  younger  Bullocks, 
who  1  felt  were  staring  at  me,  though  I  dared 
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not  reciprocate  the  compliment:  but  Diony- 
sius,  luckily  remembering  that  he  and  NTonimia 
had  promised  to  walk  up  the  dyke  with  Miss 
McCarthy,  relieved  me  of  this  encumbrance. 
My  wishes  were  then  unfolded  in  language  as 
lucid  and  coherent  as  I  could  command.  Mrs. 
Bullock  looked  exactly  what  she  said  she  was-^ 
amazed — *' Goodness  gracious! — the  brother df 
a  lord ! — Miss  O'TooIe^  indeed,  be/bre  the  late 
affair y  had  spoken  of  my  classics^  and  had  re- 
quested a  situation  for  me  in  her  household, 
which  nobody  in  Cork  was  competent  to  fill — 
But  the  brother  of  a  lord ! — the  brother  of  a 
lord!'* — ^Though  utterly  unable  to  connectmy 
classics  with  the  sale  of  saucepans,  a  certain 
benignant  character  in  the  aspect  of  my  new 
acquaintance  which  countervailed  her  threaten* 
ing  dimensions,  led  me  to  persist  in  my  request, 
and  at  last  I  succeeded  tolerably,  in  making  her 
comprehend  that  the  brother  of  a  lord  might 
prefer,  to  being  a  lord's  pensioner,  a  life  of 
humble  independence.  The  explanation  which 
ensued,  in  turn  excited  my  amazement.  As  to 
a  shop  assistant  she  must  put  her  reto,  as  Mo- 
nimia  called  it,  upon  that.    Mr.  B.  intended  to 
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take  the  managing  part  of  the  concern  himself 
provided  he  could  find  a  clever  secretary.  He 
liked  the  counter  better  than  the  counting- 
house.  The  Birmingham  correspondence  rather 
hampered  him.  She  had  conceived  from  Mis^ 
O^oole's  description  that  I  could  unite  that 
office  with  those  of  tutor  to  Dionysius  and  oc- 
casional preceptor  to  Monimia. — Di.  was  a 
Uetie  slow  at  Latin^  but  Monimia  would  make 
up  for  it ;  she  was  an  astonishing  girl  I  quite 
beyond  Cork  masters !  such  a  capacity  fbr  lan- 
guages !  mistress  of  French ;  had  learned  up 
to  the  propria  guce  maribus  in  Latin,  and  knew 
eyery  letter  of  the  Grecian  alphabet ;  but  she 
wanted  to  talk  clctssicSf  the  very  tongue,  Qui- 
nilla  said,  was  at  her  cousin's  fingers'  ends. 
She,  Mrs.  Bullock  was  too  well  off,  and  thought 
too  much  of  talent  to  stint  in  salary  \  their  re- 
lation had  lefl  them  quite  a  noble  fortune ;  but 
for  Mr.  B,,  who  hsid  a  passion  £[>r  making 
money,  she  would  give  up  business  and  change 
to  Patrick  street,  or  the  South  Mall,  or  oyer 
the  new  bridge,  or  somewhere  equally  recher^ 
the;  she  was  so  harassed  by  living  in  a  tho<^ 
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rougbfare — Now^  indeed,  ^twould  be  more  bear- 
able ;  my  aunt  was  aiavorite  old  schooUeUow  ; 
for  that  matter  she  liked  every  one  of  us ;  as 
for  Miss  OToole,  the  house^  Monimia  said^ 
was  like  the  den  of  Erebus  without  her.  There 
was  only  one  thing  more !  she  had  heard  we 
were  quite  intimate  with  a  German  Baroness, 
and  Monimia  had  such  a  taste  for  German—* 
Could  I  teach  it? 

Though  confounded  at  the  turn  in  my  road 
to  indifistry,  I  was  too  elated  to  falter  in  reply* 
Had  I  been  called  on  to  instruct  the  great  and 
little  B.  into  the  bargain  I  should  not  have 
demurred.  German,  albeit  I  understood  the 
language  indifferently  well,  I  could  not  teach; 
I  assured  my  patroness,  however,  that  my  sister 
Helen  spoke  it  fluently. 

'^  But  Miss  Fitzgerald  of  course  w^ill  live 
with  Lady  Sanford  ?^* 

Helen  would  not  quit  us,  I  was  sure. 

''  Well,''  Mrs.  Bullock  said,  '^  she  thought  it 
the  oddest  thing,  the  very  oddest  thing,  a  lord's 
connexions  should  dream  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, when  they  might  be  sure  either  of  grand 
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matches^  court  places,  or  a  pension.  Even 
Miss  O'  Toole  had  never  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  my  tutorship  for  the  last  few  days.'' 

I  again  reverted  to  my  love  of  independence. 

'^  And  very  praiseworthy  it  is  to  give  up  such 
fine  prospects/'  she  replied.  "  For  my  part 
but  for  yottr  sakes  I  am  glad  enough  of  it — 
quite  a  bonus  to  pick  up  people  so  uncommon 
clever !'' — She  supposed,  though  Miss  O'Toole 
forgot  to  mention  it,  that  my  sisters  could 
recite,  and  dance,  and  draw,  and  sing,  and  play 
on  the  piano,  and  could  do  frost-work,  bobbins- 
work,  bead-work,  and  embroidery. 

I  changed  countenance ;  Helen  knew  none 
of  these  accomplishments. 

**  Nor  even  the  Lord's  wife?"  cried  Mrs. 
Bullock,  staring. 

Marion  was  even  more  ignorant ;  she  knew 
no  language  but  her  own. 

"  WeU,  well,  ^tis  very  vexing,  but  don't  look 
chop-fallen — Monimia  wants  no  teaching  in 
these  matters  at  all  events — I  defy  any  one  to 
beat  her  in — *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,' — So  our 
bargain  is  concluded  —  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  B, 
about  the  terms — we  gave  Jacatin  a  guinea  for 
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six  lessons — then  there's  the  secretaryship  and 
German — ^But  are  you  sure  Lord  Sanford's 
sister-in-law  will  condescend  to  teach? — ^it 
looks  so  out  qf  character*^ 

She  seemed  bent  on  thinking  this  a  moot 
point.  I  promised  that  Helen  herself  should 
guarantee  my  assurances,  and  took  my  leave* 
Slauveen  presented  my  bat  at  the  stair-foot 
with  the  bow  of  a  driU-serjeant,  never  relaxing 
his  unusual  silence.  I  began  to  think  it  could 
not  be  Slauveen ;  we  seemed  total  slitmgers ;  I 
loitered^  as  he  held  the  door,  obsequious. 

^^  Patrick  !^  said  a  voice  which  issued  from 
some  ground  apartment — '^  Did  you  hear  the 
bell,  Patricius? — open  the  door  for  Master 
Watty — Make  haste,  will  you*^' 

It  was  my  cousin — I  darted  to  the  street—- 
The  little  brazier  stood  at  the  shop-door^  direct- 
ing a  man  upon  a  ladder,  who  was  furbbhing 
the  nose  of  the  huge  bellows  Vulcan  wielded. 
He  nodded  graciously — every  thing  in  the 
Bullock  mansion  looked  propitious ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A  bag  for  my  malt,  a  bag  for  my  salt, 
A  Vag  Ibr  my  leg  of  a  goose ; 
For  my  oflM  a  bag^lbr  my  groati  a  bag, 
AjmI  a  bottle  td  cany  ray  boose. 
My  Boble  ma^r  your  charity  1 

Beggar'i  haffad. 


I  WALKED  on  brisklj ;  I  trod  on  air^  buoyant 
at  a  prospect  which  a  few  months  back  would 
have  filled  me  with  despondency.  The  sun- 
ray  unvalued  in  fdr  weather  is  priceless  in  a 
storm  I  Ranks  of  folios  took  their  place  in  my 
imagination^  instead  of  rusty  frying  pans ;  a 
warm  light  apartment  instead  of  a  dark  fu^less 
one ;  but  above  all  arose  the  prison  table  com- 
fortably served,  and  my  uncle's  sickly  face 
glistening     with    satififaction. — How     Helen 
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would  rejoice  ! — her    capacity   for    teaching 
would  now  be  made  available. 

Gold,  the  new  object  of  my  speculation, 
floated  in  my  vision — ^^  A  guinea  for  six 
lessons  1 — then  there's  the  secretary«-ship  and 
German  P' — I  repeated  these  words  albud^ 
again  and  again  ;  doubtless  to  the  amazement 
and  amusement  of  the  passers  by. 

Meantime  I  unconsciously  traversed  treble 
the  distance  between  Vulcan  and  Mrs.  Ghreen's. 
At  last  I  looked  around,  but  looked  without 
recognizing  a  single  home-mark.  I  turned, 
and  stood  still  j  there  were  many  shops  on 
either  side,  but  not  a  pawnbroker's  or  brazier's  $ 
before  me  was  an  ancient  building — ancient  I 
inferred  it  from  its  dusky  hue — My  ideas  of 
Cork  genius  became  wonderfidly  sublimated 
as  I  surveyed  this  structure — ^massive  steps  led 
to  an  open  vestibule,  through  arches  adorned 
with  columns — ^above  were  windows,  with 
pillars  and  pilasters  supporting  a  bahistrade 
and  cornice — a  cupola,  surmounted  by  a  ball 
and  dragon,  crowned  the  whole. — I  was  wafted 
to  the  fanes  of  my  philosophers. 

^^  Is  that  a  Lyceiun^  or  Cynosargus  V  said  I> 
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addressing  an  old  crone,  ivho  sat  behind  an 
apple*8tall  hard  by  the  venerable  fabricy  suck- 
ing an  inky  pipe. 

^^  Sell  saigefi  I — ^get  out ! — no  nor  hucaback — 
1b  it  piurtending  not  to  know  the  'diange  you 
ave? — Not  know  the  Royal  'change  ershiahin  I 
-rJillan,''  she  bawled  to  a  sister  Grace— ^^Jillan 
look  to  your  aZ^ctonpofie;  there's  sharpers  on 
the  leg ! — ax  the  name  o'  Castle  Street  there, 
too,  my  (Sicken,  and  filch  a  Kerry  all  the 
while  ?-^Your  road  is  paved  to  gallows^green 
my  'cute  one  1'* 

Had  I  been  detected  in  pocketing  her  kerry 
pippins,  I  could  not  have  felt  more  thoroughly 
confounded:  my  feet  and  the  paving  stones 
seemed  to  incorporate-^Not  daring  to  incur  re- 
buff the  second  by  asking  my  way  home,  I 
peered  around  for  some  more  accostable  infor- 
mant, and  half  way  down  the  street  just  named^ 
I  espied  a  carriage  standing  before  a  book- 
seller's shop ;  it  was  Lord  Sanford's — ^A  lady 
at  the  moment  issued  firom  the  shop  and  sprang 
into  the  vehicle — I  had  not  wit  enough  to  hail 
the  coachman  as  he  was  whirling  past  me— « 
Sanford,  looking  from  the  window^  Maculated 
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^^  Wdterl''  and  while  Ae  footman  aWdy  turned 
down  the  step,  my  libelloua  Pomona  piurauckl 
me  with  Uesainga  <aiid«npplioatu»is^^*<'I{alp — 
a  poor  atmggisr  jewd-^thrakies  be  yoor  bed*^ 
treat  the  lady  to  a  tiuy'Jdorik  an^  good  lueklo 
your  innocent  face  i'*  Marion  laughed'  atfcL 
threw  her  a  sixpence-^  Get  up  Jiltan/^  said 
the  hag^  ^^  and  skwder  her  out  of  another  teater 
can't  you  P' 

We  drove  off.  The  oarrii^  was  crammed 
with  books,  but  nothing  could  divert  my  eyea 
from  Marion.  The  fiidnon  of  her  dreaa  waa 
Ghanged>  not  .to  the  mode  of  trimmings  and 
pompoon^^ ^ but  to  the.  chaste,  and  simply 
^gant  attire  which  identifies  itself  with  grace 
and  beauty — Madame  Wallenberg^s  dress  was 
a  model  for  dignified  old  age^  Marion^s  for 
artless  blooming  womanhood. 

'^  Well  Walter,  what  do  you  thiak  of  Lady 
Sanford  now  ?''  said  Lord  Sanfbid,  viewing  her 
with  a  look  of  proud  idolatry. 

^^  I  like  my  old  fashions  better/'  said  Marion, 
"  but  Lord  Sanford  thinks  they  did  not  suit  a 
Marchioness  elect."*-^8he  laughed-^*'  I  am  to 
be  k  Marchioness  one  day,  he  assures 
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How  ve  fifaall  astonish  Gmce !  I  wrote  to  her 
this  iBonuDg;  she  is  to  have  our  glea^boys 
ready  for  a  grand  processioD^  and  such  a  feast 
in  the  old  ball-room  1  I  gave  directions  abont 
Jobany's  throne.-— Do  yoa  think  we  shall  go 
home  very  soon  Lord  Sanford?^' 

'^  Certainly/'  he  replied^  with  an  air  half 
caresaiiigy  half  ironicaL 

^'  I  have  purchased  a  store  of  books/'  con- 
.tinned  Marion — ^^  These  are  for  our  young- 
lings; these  for  you^  Waker — Here  are 
Helen's ; — ^a  pharmaoopooia  and  portable  la- 
boratory for  aunt-^legends  of  saints  for  Qmnny 
— Look  at  my  miscellanies ;  what  a  pile !  poor 
Ireland's  btogmpherB  and  aspersers^from  Cam- 
brensis  down  to  Doctor  Ledwich  V* 

^' And  for  whom  are  those  you  are  so  fondly 
hugging?''  I  enquired. 

**  For  my  uncle — We  are  going  to  that  hor- 
rid prison — Have  you  seen  Mr*  Fielding  lately 
Walter?" 

"  Not  this  morning." 

"  I  attack  him  every  day^butto  no  purpose/^ 
resumed  Marion — ^^a  perverse  intolerable  man  ! 
silent  too ;  it  would  be  a  little  satisfaction 

VOL.   II.  .   N 
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to  hear  that  things  wen  in  a  train — But  lawyers 
are  shocking  men  to  deal  with  Lord  Sanford 
says'^-so  dilatory*-^  tease  Mr.  FieUing 
Walter — ^make  him*  tease  the  lawyers/' 

I  cast  a  repRMtohM  look  at  the  yonng  noble* 
man ;  he  received  it  with  irritating  graoioBsneai^ 
enquired  for  Hrien^  and  invited  me  to  i&ner. 
I  declined.    He  pulled  the  dieck^string^  and 
asked  whether  I  meant  to  accompany  ihsm  fur- 
then    The  carriage  was  now  opposite  the  lod- 
ging :    I  had  been  at  the  prison  befiare  faredc* 
fast  and  wished  to  oommunioate  my  {dans  to 
Helen  ;  therefore  I  alighted.    ^^Tell  aunt  she 
may  expect  a  summons,  soon  for  home;"  said 
Marion:  ^tell  Helen  I  have  sudi  antiquated  ofaro« 
nicies  for  her  l^-Oood  bye ;  remember  you  be* 
set  that  Mr.  Fielding-^Sha'n't  we  be  glad  to 
see  Sliebh  GAouf  i^ain !" 

Neither  Helen  nor  my  aunt  was  in  our  sit- 
ting-room. I  sat  down  to  think  over  the  sub- 
stance of  my  negotiation  with  Mrs.  Bullock^ 
but  my  recent  interview  was  uiq>ermo8t5  and 
Marion's  happy  face,  so  full  of  confidence  that 
the  husband  would  fulfil  the  lover's  promises ) 
— How  long  was  this  delusion  to  be  permitted 
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to  exiBt  ? — ^Were  we  all  cowards?— ^ Was  there 
lio  bcmeat  aad  indigiiaut  tongae  to  represent 
tbetrutli  ?  Fieldmg  almost  countenanced  Lc>rd 
Sanford's  nnpositaon  by  his  evasive  answers  to 
MarMMs's  enqniries-^Did  he  palter  through  op- 
prdiension  of  the  consequences? — He  bad  per* 
haps  detected  some  lurking  sjrmptom  of  her 
malady,  which  disappointmeitf  might  encrease. 
There  was  one  strange  incongruity  evidenced 
by  Marion's  present  conduct,  which  at  this 
moment  fbreifaly  struck  me  as  not  harmon«> 
izing  with  lier  native  mtelligence  of  charac- 
ter. None  of  us  had  been  more  acute  thaA  she 
had  been  in  observing  the  wants  of  our  poor 
mountain  ne^fabonrs,  none  mone  quick  in  sug^ 
gesting  expedients  for  their  assuagement  or 
removal ;  yet  (although  I  was  satisfied  we  were, 
enthusiastically  as  ever,  the  olgecta  oi  her  soli* 
citude)  1  could  not  blind  myself  to  the  remark- 
able want  of  perception  die  now  evinced  in 
points  she  had  once  intuitively  comprehended* 
That  my  uncle's  agent  had  absconded  she  knew, 
but  that  we  were  in  consequence  ^reduced  to 
poverty,  nay,  (but  for  the  man  she  so  ob- 
stinately disliked,)  to  beggary,  she  seemed  to* 

N  3 
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tally  uQconsciQus.  This  result  would  not  have 
escaped  her  national  acutenessj  hitherto  so  active 
in  penetrating  the  necessities  of  those  sheloved* 
As  to  Lord  Sanford^  his  carelessness  on  this 
head  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  chamcter; 
the  satisfaction  of  refusing  his  assistance  was 
denied  us. 

These  reflections  were  bringing  mcj  by  slow 
degre^s^  to  the  issue  c^  my  forenoon  negotia- 
tion, when  the  kpocker  pp:«luded  a  visitor.  A 
hasty  enquiry  in  Fielding's  voice  was  followed 

X,     f 

by  his.  entrance— <](f  late  his  aspect  ^  had  been 
doudedj  his  manner  reserved  and  tacitunij  but 
to  day  he  looked  niore  sanguine  of  good^  than 
even  Marion  in  her  bliss-inapiring  credulity. — • 
]  surveyed  him  with  a  vague  impression  that 
something  extraordinary  had  happened ;  it  was 
not  merely  satisfiiction  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed^ it  was  sufiused  with  that  elation  which 
even  the  most  disinterested  manifest  when  them- 
selves are  involved  in  the  good  tidings  they  an- 
nounce— He  took  my  hand  but  jseemed  unable 
to  explain  himself, 

'^  There  is  really  a,  prospect  of  my  uncle's 
Velease/'  I  exclaimed. 
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^  And  is  there  nothing  else— do  yon  give  no 
additional  meaning  to  my  joy  ?^ 

^'  Marion — ^you  think  that  Marion — or  per- 
haps Lord  Sanford  may-*-^ 

Fielding  shoolc  his  head. 

**  Well/'  said  I,  "  my  guesses  go  no  further.^ 

'^  Did  I  not  so  thoroughly  understand  your 
\vhimsical  compound/*  said  he  laughing,  ^^  I 
should  suspect  you  of  double'deafing-*-Have 
you  hot  guessed — timt  I  love  yoiir  sister 
Helen  ?^ 

I  leaned  upon  the  windovr-frame  and  hid* my 
face ;  the  weight  of  that  one  changeless  grief 
which  had  been  shifted  for  awhile,  again  pressed 
heavily.  Fielding  sat  down  and  proceeded 
more  sedately — *'  Accident^  Walter,  made  you 
acquainted  with  what  I  neither  endeavoured  to 
set  forth  nor  conceal — my  real  position  in  life. 
By  the  same  accident  you  were  satisfied,  of 
course,  that  I  never  meant  to  impose  a  counter** 
feit  upon  your  family.  My  father  is  a  Baronet 
of  ample  fortune ;  I  am  his  only  son,  his  only 
child.  This  latter  circumstance  renders  me 
doubly  responsible  for  filial  duties ;  to  waive 
the  claims  of  a  wise  and  generoos   parent 
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would  not  be  to  advance  my  suit  with  Hel^i. 
Every  particle  of  our  intercoume  has  been 
imparted  to  Sbr  William  Fielding;  I  have 
aketched  every  feature  of  your  charactera  fan- 
partially  ;  I  have  unfolded  your  distresses  and 
involvements;  I  have  confessed  my  unalter- 
able attachment;  but  at  the  sttne  time  I 
expressed  as  unalt^nble  a  detenmnation  to 
alHde  by  the  judgmaxt  of  my  father.«--What  I 
have  suficred  since  my  letter  was  despatched, 
sufficiently  proves  that  I  did  not  rashly  affirm 
my  happiness  rested  upon  his  decisioii*-4ie  has 
decided — ^read  his  reply/^ 

I  took  the  letter:,  its  contents  inesistibfy 
fixed  my  thoughts. 


«s 


My  dear  Son, 


^  I  remember  my  tremors  when  I 
addressed  to  my  father  the  eonfession  of  a 
youthfiil  attachment.  His  answ^  to  his  only 
son  was  succinct  and  emphatic ;  it  relieved  me 
of  suspense,  at  least,  upon  the  instant.  I  wiU 
not  test  mp  son  more  severely.  Had  I  adoubt  of 
that  high  integrity  and  clear-sighted  inteH^enee 
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which  is  a  pledge  to  me  for  your  just  delinea* 
tioa  of  the  Fitzgerald  family^  al&ough  I  might 
not  say^  as  did  my  father  on  a  similar  i^ipeal— 
^  Come  home  I  command  yon  and  give  up  this 
ridiculous  affair^-^yet  I  vould  say  ^  be  cautious ; 
examine  fiifth^ ;  suspend  your  dedaration/— « 
Bui  I  know  your  fiddity  to  those  principles 
which  contnd  inclinations  unsanctioned  by 
conscience  and  sound  judgment.  Tbemfbrej 
I  say  '  win  for  yourself  the  wUe^  give  me  the 
daughter,  long  sketched  in  my  mind's  eye  as  a 
comforter  for  both  of  ns.'  Your  portrait  of 
Helen,  corresponds  so  accurately  with  my 
mind's  ^e  maiden,  that  were  I  of  the  order 
marvellous,  I  should  assume  your  mountain** 
witch  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  Give  me  a  daugh- 
ter, William,  of  that  favorable  stamp,  physical 
and  moral,  of  that  active,  enlightened  intellect 
and  strait-forward  virtue,  which  may  be  my 
security,  (in  as  far  as  foresight  can  Secure  us,) 
for  descendants  healthful  and  r^ht-minded.  I 
have  no  ambition  for  grand  aUianoeSj  still  les» 
for  rich  ones,  although  my  first  wifo  was  a 
Baron's  daughter  with  a  plantation  for  her 
dowry.     Your  motiiar  was  a  poor  gentlewoman 
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but  she  bequeathed  matt  ridies  f^  "isat  mmi 
than  all  the  "vrealth  t^  Ixifh  the  Iitidieftl-^ 
Wealth'  should  be  distributed ;"" we  htcfe  an  over 
portion ;  if  other  treat&»  Ml,  n  mortga^  ob 
iny  West-India  property  must  set  at  Bbertj 
Ihflt  fine  old  Irishman.  Bat  remember  how 
often  you  and  I  hare  numbered  prudence 
ambng  the  cardinal  virtues ;  I  may  have  many 
grandchildren;  I  wish  them  to  be  peaceful 
citizens :  I  would  not  give  the  young  rogues 
reason  to  accuse  their  father^s  father  of  having 
compelled  them  by  e:  foolish  transfer  of  their 
property  to  take  up  arms  against  tiietr  feBow 
iiien^  or^  worse  than'  tSl,  to  marryj  ibr  mere 
lucre,  some  imbecile  dreature.** 

I  read  the  letter  twice;  and,  without  the 
least  consciousness  of  what  I  was  about,  quoted 
aloud  the  passages  which  so  singidariy  bore 
upon  the  interdict  that  severed  us  finom  eoo;- 
jugal  ties. 

Fielding  was  too  much  absorbed  by  Ins  own 
gilded  hopes  to  notice  my  abstraction.  When 
I  laid  down  the  letter  he  resumed — ^*  I  would 
explain  myself  instantly  to  your  unde^  but  he 
is  a  man  scrupulous  of  obligation^  therefote^ 
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aod  alao  4b  obedience  to  my  fethei's  wiriie%  I 
"would  Biake  another  attempt  at  compromise 
with  l|is  creditor  before  I  venture  my  petition. 
Your  aunt  has  too  much  jturdy  frankneaa  to 
be  entrusted  vfith  our  secret  yet;  a  feather's 
weight  of  disappointment  might  irreparably 
ii\]ure  Iiady  Sanford :  her  cure  has  been  too 
sudden  to  be  complete^  I  am  averse  from 
dissembling^  but  by  silence  alone  we  may  pre<- 
vent  an  immediate  return  of  her  malady^  the 
only  casualty  1  seriously  apprehend  ;  for  (aa 
there  is  no  radical  disease)  prolonged  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  will  secure  her  recovery.  She  will 
AOt  enquire  by  whom  her  uncle's  freedom  has 
been  effected^  and  she  need  not  he  infonuec|« 
'Die  other  giddy  promise  of  Lord  Sanford  I 
must  persuade  him  to  fulfil ;  he  may  be  induced 
to  return^  at  least  for  a  few  mouths^  to  the 
glen^  by  my  representations  of  Lady  Sanford^a 
very  precarious  state  of  mind.  And  now^ 
Walter^  will  you  aid  me  in  my  phm  to  form  of 
your  relativea  and  mine  one  household  ?--*- 
Marion's  schemes  might  be  effected  niithout  the 
Qesdi  of  the  lamp  and  ring»  though  not  exactly 
ofA  hfse  feudal  plan.    Our  patriarchs;^  would  net 
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ther  of  diem^  willinglj  give  up  their  native 
knd^  but  they  will  interchange  long  vidits. — 
Hden— but  now  that  I  have  come  t^  her  at 
laat,  I  can  proceed  no  fiirther  without  seeing 
hcr?^ 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  dei^cribing  my 
sensations — a  deadly  sinkii^  of  the  heart  grew 
more  and  nuure  oppressive  as  my  nofaie  friend 
described  hid  schemes  fin*  our  feliciQr«  Weak^ 
nervous^  morbidly  sensitive^  I  found  mysetf 
suddenly  called  upon  to  make  a  superhuman 
effort.  Hie  disorder  of  my  mind  became  ap- 
parent :  I  struggled  to  speak— *^^  Yon  »e 
agitated^  Waker/'  said  Fielding ;  ^  I  have  been 
too  abrupt;  go  to  your  chamber;  eompoae 
yoursdf ;  our  landlady  informed  me  tiiat  Helen 
was  in  her  own  apartment :  suspense  unnervea 
me—  will  you  say  I  wish  to  speak  to  her  nnme- 
diately  P' 

Suspense  ! — A  hope  flashed  across  me  that 
she  might  not  consent — '^Does  Helen  know 
that  you  love  her  V'  I  exclaimed* 

'^  That  I  love  her  as  a  brother ;  no  m'ore^'^ 

'^  As  a  brothtt^^would  you  be  satisfied  witfai 
UistK^ 


Fi^IdiDg  paused  •  memfiat  and  thea  said 
emphi^cally,  **  »e>." 

I  darted  from  the  room.  There  was  stiU 
a  chance  I  might  be  spared  mj  dreadful  task. 
I  knocked  at  Helea's  door — ^^*  Walter?'*  she 
exclaimed^  ^^  aamB  mJ*  She  had  been  writing^; 
her  little  table  was  strewn  with  papers ;  she 
turned  upon  me  a  fane  so  eloquent  of  some 
bigh^wrought  inspiration^  and  yet  so  calmly 
beautiful,  that  my  troubled  feelings  were  cor*- 
rected. 

".Did  my  aunt  return  wrth  you  ?**  she  en- 
quired, pushing  aside  the  table.  "  You  have 
had  a  long  day  at  the  prison,  Walter^/  shall 
go  this  evening.'* 

^^  You  keep  a  journal  too,'* 'said  I,  e\'Bding  a 
direct  reply ;  ^^  my  aunt  is  not  returned,  but 
Fielding  is  below/' 

''  I  am  glad  of  that,'*  said  Helen,  quickly 
risingy  ^'  for  I  want  to  speak  with  him  before 
aunt  comes  home-^  I  have  a  project — Walter 
you  look  agitated — What  has  happened? — 
Marion  !'* 

I  tried  to  detain  her— she  passed  me  hoatily.^ 
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'^ Helen/'  saidl^  ^Hekn^  stop;  stop  one 
moment/' 

She  returned ;  I  was  silent ;  she  gave  me  a 
reproachftd  look  and  left  the  room — I  heard 
her  address  Fielding ;  they  bontinued  to  con- 
verse. I  roused  myself  hy  a  violent  effort,  ran 
up  stairs^  and  shut  myself  into  my  chamber. 


»  *-  - 


• } 
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All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindncMet. 

fferhgpt 


In  all  mj  forgoing  perptexities  I  could  thinks 
I  could  image  sequences^  and  follow  to  its  ut^ 
most  link  a  chain  of  pleasureable  or  painful 
contemplations;  but  now  the  threads  of  mjr 
ideas  seemed  cut  asunder.  To  arrange  my  plan 
of  conduct  was  impossible.  I  sat  down  at  the 
window^  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  roof  of  the 
opposite  house,  and  remained  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  with  no  idea,  distinct  or  indistinct,  but 
of  the  blue  slaie  tiling  it  was  covered  wlth« 
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The  opening  of  the  chunber  door  brought  back 
my  consciousness  of  the  aolemn^  trial  which 
impended-^I  turned  ei^erly-~It  was  Ka^|^> 
panting,  and  descanting  on  the  folly  of  ^'build- 
ing houses  twenty  storiea  high  o'  pui^ose  to 
take  the  breath  out  of  a  body.  She  bated 
stories  of  all  sorts,  and  wished  people  wouldn't 
be  scroogling  themsdves  up  in  a  codc4oft 
hatching  urn,  when  dinner  was  upon  the  table." 

Dinner !  —the  every  day  things  of  life  had 
passed  away*  I  followed  Katy,  who  kept  up 
an  incessant  grumble  till  we  reached  the  dinipg 
room.  Helen  and  my  aunt  were  seated  at  the 
table,  apparently  with  less  appetite  for  food  than 
meditation.  I  dared  not  look  at  Helen;  a 
beam  of  joy  from  her  expressive  eyes  would 
have  annihilated  the  little  self-possession  I  had 
left ;  my  aunt's  countenance  I  could  examine ; 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  ray  (^  jojc 
from  that —but  a  single  glance  informed  me  sdie 
had  been  weeping. 

Fitzgerald  was  not  well,  she  replied  to  my 
look  of  apprehension ;  she  must  go  back  ixs^, 
mediately,  and  would  remain  at  the  prison  all 
night.    Helen  and  I  need  not  be  downcast;, 
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there  was  nothing  to  alarm  us ;  but  she  could 
not  bear  to  eat ;  the  very  sight  of  dainties  made 
her  ill ;  Mrs*  Green  was  bent  on  killing  her  ; 
but  for  us  she  would  jremove  mitirely  to  the 
jaiL  Her  tone  was  querulous  for  the  first  time 
since  our  date  of  sorrow. 

How  glorious  I  should  now  have  been  in  the 
rerealment  of  my  morning's  treaty^  but  for  the 
terrible  fear  that  Helen  had  consented^  that  I 
should  be  forced  upon  a  task  I  felt  was  over 
heavy  for  my  strength.— -What ! — I  tell  a  sister 
so  high"4iouled  in  her  very  lowliness^  that 
we  were  co-heirs  of  fatuity  or  madness ! — 
Should  I  be  justified  in  such  a  disclosure  ? — 
The  divulgement  of  an  orade  had  often  brought 
about  its  own  fulfilment.  For  a  moment  I 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  oowardly  self^ 
love—"  Be  silent — let  them  marry" — it  was 
only  for  a  moment. 

While  these  reflections  occupied  me,  Helen 
was  soothing  and  remonstrating.  I  checked 
the  current  of  my  thoughts  to  note  her  voice — 
did  it  tremble  ? — did  it  imply  the  agitation  of 
repressed  delight  ? — No,  it  was^  as  always^  clear, 
k>w^  and  musical ;  not  more  subdued  than  ordi- 
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naiy^  not  leas  fimu  Myaxmt^  declaring  tb&l 
an  unaccountable  depression  made  every  thing 
look  black,  embraced  us,  refused  my  attend- 
ance to  the  prison,  bade  us  sleep  soundly,  and 
not  wait  breakfest  for  her. 

We  weve  left  alone;  Helen  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  door  until  Katy  had  received 
her  string  of  injunqtions  to  make  the  children 
coBBfoxtable,  until  my  aunt  had  reached  the 
stair^bot,  nay,  until  the  cktter  of  her  pattens 
re-echoed  from  the  pavement.  D4y-Iight  was 
withdrawing ;  the  fire4ight  was  partial ;  I  could 
not  well  interpret  Helen's  countenance^  but 
when  the  sounds  grew  faint,  with  a  burot  of 
emotion  I  thought  her  incapable  of  giving  way 
to,  she  flung  herself  into  my  arms — '^  How 
could  you  wear  a  lace  to  cheat  me  Walter  ? — 
How  could  you  look  so  solemn  P-^the  time  was 
unfit  for  jest.  I  figured  all  horrible  calamities 
-^Marion  had  relapsed-^you  had  quarrelled 
with  Lord  Sanford,  and  then — '' 

"  And  th«/'  said  I. 

''And  then  to  hear  the  actual  wonder  l-r-I 
was  so  astoni^dl — ^were  you  astonished?^:- 
was  it  amazement  xnade  you  look  so  pale  ?T-It 


seemed  impossible ;  it  seems  now  tmposslbfe^^' 
My  uncle  liberated — our  home  restored— yoa^, 
you  Walter,  and  my  aurtt,  my  poor,  poor  auttti  • 
enjoying  Without  remorse  her  former  cortifbrls,  * 
and  the  free  healthfal  mr  she  almost  bbtnM' 
herself  for  breathing  !^' — She  paused  to  dash 
a\*'ay  her  tears. -^^  Walter,  when  Mkrioh  spok^* 
of  aH  these  happy  changes  I  doubted  them,  1' 
bade  myself  not  be  too  sanguine  5  even  beibre 
you  spoke  I  saw  £ord  Sahford  was  net  to  be 
trusted;  but  Mr.  Fielding  is,  I  fe«lliefe;  the 
letter  of  that  good  Sir  William  is  written  otf 
my  heart  !'* 

■  **  You  can  remember '  its    whole   Import, 
Helen  ?'^' 

^  Every  sentence-^crery  word! — At  flrst  I 
was  appalled ;  I  doubted  my  resemblance  to 
his  portrait  of  a  daughter,  but  I  could  not 
doubt  our  friend's  assurances— Our  friend  ! — 
Yes,  I  loved  him  as  our  friend,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  dearer.** 
**  And  is  he  then,  so  very  dear,  Helen  ?^ 
"Thank  Heaven,  he  is— Oh,  Walter  I  to 
feel  that  I  can  trcily  love  him ;  that  he  loves  me 
s5  truly  ;  to  hear  his  generoua  projects  fbr  you 
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all !''— She  fell  back  ui>on  her  chair,  weeping 
violently. 

I  was  thankful  slie  did  not  see  mj  face ;  I 
felt  the  blood  forsaking  it—"  Helen,''  said  I, 
"  my  dear,  dear  Hden !  will  you  foargive  me  ? 
I  should  have — ^* 

"  Forgive  you ;  indeed  I  do :  I  blamed  you 
for  a  little  while — no  more — the  jest  waslike 
those  Marion  was  so  fond  of  in  our  merry  days- 
Think  of  our  return  to  the  glen,  Walter  1 — 
think  of  our  visits  to  that  kind-hearted  Sir 
William  Fielding  !-think  of  the  delight  of 
making  othera  weep  with  thankfulness  ! — Our 
old  retainers— our  little  school — how  the  young 
things  crifed  and  clung  to  me  ! — Ah ! — we  shall 
laugh  at  Grace— Do  you  remember  her  telling 
us  just  before  the  boat  pushed  off  that  she  had 
a  /eel  we  should  not  meet  again  ?~thEt 
Marion's  wrmth  was  in  the  mist  ? — Walter  I 
wish  I  did  not  feel  so  happy.  Granny's 
superstitions  come  before  me — ^  the  seaman 
trembles  when  the  bright,  bright  scud  drifts 
through  the  cloudy  sky,'  she  used  to  say." 

"  Helen,"  1  gasped :    it  is  too  much :    my 
head— ray  head  1" 
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I  dragged  myself  to\rard«  the  door ;  she  flew 
to  support  me^  chiding  herself  for  inadvertence 
-^Fielding  bad  cautioned  her :  but  it  was  such 
n  trial  to  restrain  her  joy  before  our  aunt ;  she 
would  talk  of  other  matters  if  she  could ;  she 
would  read  to  me ;  she  would  do  any  thing  if 
I  would  not  wear  that  cold^  melancholy  look. 
1  tried  to  evade  her  searching  eye ;  she  snatch- 
ed my  hand  from  my  forehead — "  Walter, 
there  is  something  dreadful,  there  is — ^You 
have  quarrelled  with  Lord  Sanford  ?" 

**  Indeed,  no/*  said  I, — *^  'tis  nothing  new — -^ 
it  is— it  is  nothing  at  all  Helen,  nothing  at 
all.'' — Heaven  forgive  the  falsehood ! — she  had 
clung  to  me  so  piteously  1 

Katy  entered  with  lights ;  she  arranged  the 
table,  looked  at  us  both,  and  shook  her  head. 
Without  a  word  being  said,  she  stirred  the  fire 
and  handed  me  a  book — ^a  novel  circumstance, 
for  Katy  was  not  fond  of  books.  She  took  a 
tray  from  Mrs.  Green,  poured  out  tea,  trimmed 
the  candles,  gave  us  another  pitying  look,  and 
left  us. 
.   Helen  began  to  speak  of  trivial  matters.     I 
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grew  more  composed^  She  took  the  yolume 
(it  was  Polybius,)  and  entered  at  once  lipon 
the  Punic  wars.  Books  and  the  evening  tale 
bad  once  been  mj  mind's  resting-places-r-but 
now  ! — Still  I  was  glad  she  read^  for  I  coiUd 
ponder,  I  could  amdgn  myself — how  sharply ! 
— Reflection  brought  with  il  the  fact  that  by 
my  weak  procrastination  I  bad  exposed  her  to 
a  test  too  hars^,  perhaps,  for  woman's  foiti- 
tude;  clinging  to  a  futile  hope  I  had  kept 
back  a  disclosure  which  had  it  been  prampUy 
made  to  Fielding,  Helen  had  been  preserved — 
until  this  evening  I  had  not  suspected  the  full 
force  of  that  sepsibility  repressed  by  her  extra* 
ordinary  self-command.  Herfeelinge  were  as 
keen  aa  Marion's,  and  I  was  about  to  torture 
every  fibre,  to  effiu)e  the  glowing  picture  she 
had  sketched,  and  substitute  a  canvass  darl^ 
with  hurricane  and  thunder-cloud ! — I  must  do 
this  or  burden  my  poor,  sick  uncle  with  the 
terrible  disclosure.  'Mt  must  eome,''  I  ex« 
claimed  $  <'  Helen,  it  must  come  !'^ 

She  laid  down  the    book  and  viewed  me 
eamestly-r-**  You  are  feverish,  you  must  sleep—* 
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you  must  promise  to  sleep  if  you  wish  me  to 
sleep.'^  She  led  me  from  the  room  with  that  af- 
fectionate force  which  is  resistless. 

I  obeyed  her — ^Yes,  she  should  deep-^that 
night  at  least  she  should  sleep  with  the  visions 
of  the  blessed^^I  feigned  drowsiness  when  she 
entered  my  room-^sheleft  ine  with  a  fond  ^g0fi»d 
nighV  and  I  felt  the  gloom  of  death  fall  on  me  1 

Oh,  how  I  struggled  through  that  dreadful 
night !  morning  broke^  and  still  I  quailed  at 
the  mere  thought  of  burdening  Helen  with  my 
fatal  secret — I  would  again  revolve  every 
method  of  escape — one  hitherto  unthought  of 
suddenly  occurred,  a  painful  one,  but  compara- 
tively with  others  it  appeared  cpnsoling.  I 
would  throw  myself  upon  the  generosity  of 
Fielding ;  I  would  confess  the  culpable  weak- 
ness which  had  prevented  a  timely  disclosure ; 
he  would  keep  the  secret  from  Helen ;  he  would 
ten  her  that  an  unlooked  for  obstacle  had  inter- 
vened.—rBut  would  it  be  just  to  test  human 
virtue  thus,  to  ask  my  noble  friend  to  wear  the 
semblance  of  a  capricious,  heartless  waverer  ? 
Could  Fielding  consent  to  place  himself  in  this 
degraded  light  ?  and  if  he  could,  how  would  he 
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look  upon  the  coward  who  had  forced  him  into 
8o  cruel  a  poaition  ? 

I  was  tolerably  successful  ia  feigning  cheer- 
fulness when  I  met  Helen  at  break&st-^She 
seenied  determined  to  consider  the  exciting 
subject  of  the  previous  evening  as  interdicted 
for  a  period ;  but  there  was  a  spirit^  a  tone  of 
exhiliration  in  all  she  said  which  manifested 
her  complete  security — She  recalled  to  me  a 
picture^  Fielding  had  once  shewn  me^  of  a  child 
busily  stringing  a  chain  of  flowers  while  a  glar- 
ing snake  reared  its  angry  crest  £rom  the  flower-* 
bed. 

A  message  from  the  prison  had  somewhat  re- 
assured us— my  uncle  hoped  he  would  be  well 
enough  to  see  us  after  noon — Helen  si^gested 
visiting  Quinilla  in  the  intervid — ^^  Por  aunt's 
sake  we  should  overlook  her  petulance,  and 
Mrs.  Bullock  has  be^n  so  friendly^' 

This  remark  revived  my  yesterday's  adventure; 
the  present  crisis  was  so  fearful  that  I  could  not 
think  upon  resources  for  the  future,  however 
necessary ;  but  as  a  reason  for  my  avoiding  this 
second  visit  I  briefly  imparted  the  arrangements 
I  had  made  with  our  good-tampered  acquaint- 
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ance — Helen  listened  with  attention,  and  ob- 
served that  vfe  must  remain  in  a  dilemma  for 
a  short  time^  as  we  could  not  prematnrely  de- 
clare the  cause  of  my  withdrawing  from  my 
tutorship,  concluding  thus — ^^Ooinilla  hassome 
good  traits  you  must  acknowledge  Walter ;  she 
thought  more  of  us  thun  you  suspected ;  His  a 
pity  that  she  is  so  irritable/' 

"  And  so  domineering  and  conceited/'  I  re- 
joined, ^  and  so  insolent  to  Marion/' 

*^  Marion  always  retorts  most  prorokingly, 
you  recollect/'  said  Helen. 

« Master  Walter,  Master  Walter,  just  look 
out  o'  the  window  Sir !''  Slauveen  rushed  into 
the  room — ^  Look  at  Lanty  Maw  driving  the 
green  elegant  bran*new  jaunting  car,  and  Mas* 
tcr  Dionysitis  with  the  yelloi/v  cushions — hurry 
Sir — Lanty  looks  uncommon  well  !" — Slau- 
veen  had  put  off  his  reserve  with  his  powder 
and  silk  stockings — For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  was  glad  to  hear  QuiniHa's  voice. 

^'  Come  for  me  in  half  an  hour  Dionysius — 
we'll  take  an  airing  round  the  ring/' 

*'Tis  the  wedding  ring  she's  drivin'  for/' 
said  Slauveen ;    ^'  but  she's  like  dust  drivin' 
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every  where  I— Down  bhe  jumps— off  the  car — 
up  the  stain,  three  at  a  stride — She's  in  full 
swing  Miss  Helen — ^if  she  catches  me  ^twill 
ruin  her  good-humour^ — He  shot  behind  the 
doors  our  cousiii  entered  with  a  flourish — 
Slauveen  slid  behind  her  back,  and  exit. 

'^  So  Helen,  «9  Watty,  I  thought  my  Lord 
and  Lady  would  leave  you  in  the  lurch ;  I'll 
lay  you  what  you  like  he's  an  impostor ! — well 
for  you,  you  had  a  fnend  in  the  comer ;  I  can 
do  any  thing  with  the  Bullocks  why !  Mrs.  B. 
praised  you  to  the  skies  Watty ;  she  calls  you 
downright  hand<K>me — I  wonder  where  she 
found  your  beauty :  you  were  always  thought 
so  shocking  plain  ! — I  don't  look  blouzy,  do  I 
Helen  ? — Monimia  too  declares  you  have  sweet 
eyes— Monimia  is  a  fortune  I  can  tell  you^f 
you  mind  your  hits — ^who  knows  I— We  had  a 
party  last  night — no  cards ;  a  concert — 1  wore 
my  amber  jacket — such  music !  two  phil-har* 
monies ! — ^and  my  bugle  petticoat — one  brought 
his  flute,  the  other  something  like  a  great  big 
fiddle ;  it  might  be  a  bassoon — Monimia  sang 
'  Spirits  of  my  sainted  Sire  ^  she  played  Mozart 
too,  a  new  march  or  something  that  way — 
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T4iey  may  invite  you  to  a  party  Helen ;  if  I 
were  you  I  wouldn't  go;  dress  is  so  expensive 
— ^Just  put  a  pin  in  my  pad — ^am  I  spattensd  ?" 

Time  was  when  her  pell-mell  gabble  would 
have  worried  me^  but  now  it  was  a  relief;  it 
brou^t  me  from  distracting  ruminations  on 
the  trials  to  which  noble  minds  are  subjected^ 
into  collision  with  every  day  people.  Our 
cousin^  recommenced  her  sputtering  cantabile. 
'^  Vm  in  such  spirits  Helen  ! — quite  a  conquest 
Mrs.  Bullock  says-^you  must  keep  it  a  dead 
secret  for — ^Who's  this  I  wonder? — there's  a 
ri^ ! — ^are  you  at  home  ? — Somebody  is  coming 
up^stairs ;  shall  I  peep : — 'tis  a  lady  in  an  ele^ 
gant  pelisse  and  quite  a  London  hat.^' 

Marion  entered;  she  nc»dded  carelessly  at 
our  cousin^  whose  visage  became  streaked  with 
purple. 

^'  Did  you  come  alone  ?"  said  Heien^  view* 
ing  her  sister  with  delight. 

^  Alone  ? — no ;  but  Lord  Sanford  heard  that 
you  were  not  alone,  so  he  left  me.^' 

*'  His  absence  is  good  company/'  exclaimed 
Quinilla,  tossing  her  head. 

Marion  took  no  other  notice  of  this  exquisite 

VOL.   II.  o 
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remark  than  by  turning  more  directly  to  her 
sister — ''  We  have  been  furnishing  our  eaadej 
Helen:  the  atate*rooma  shall  be  vainscotted 
with  oak,  and  fitted  up  in  your  old  kgendaiy 
style.  Sanford  has  some  drawings  of  antique 
chairs  and  couches^  with  carvings  of  curious 
monsters — ^Walter  will  adore  them !  The  gnmd 
saloon  is  to  be  hung  with  crimaon  ^^y^^^i^j  the 
library  with  crimson  yelvel— *then  there  are 
tnirrors^  marbles,  and  candelahnu  How  ddi« 
ciousit  will  be  to  listen  to  your  legends  through 
the  long  winter  evenings  in  arsfl/  castle  Helen  I 
— Yet  I  know  that  I  shall  dways  like  the 
cottage  best^'' 

Quinilla  honored  this  effusioa  sometimes 
with  a  gosling  stare^  sometimes  with  a  forced 
titter,  indicative  of  scornful  incredulity ;  but  I 
could  perceive^  by  the  tint  of  hef  fcomplaaiion, 
an  ominous  drawing  in  of  her  lipa,  ahd  a  drum- 
ming with  her  fingers,  that  the  vims  ifraa  at 
work.  The  elegant  pelisse,  the  London  hat, 
the  furniture,  had  swallowed  her  good  humoiir 
inch  by  inch,  and  left  her  in  a  Uaoe  of  rancomr. 
When  Marion  ceased  she  laughed  conten^itu- 
ously--ln  ker  opinion  her  LadgMp  befim  she 
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biiih  a  castle  skould  build  an  hospital  to  hold 
her  poor  relations. 

^'Are  you  so  poor  then  Miss  OToolc?^' 
said  Marion. 

Hie  rebuff  had  awful  eonaequences — '^  Au« 
dadotts  minx  !-^upstart  I  the  ditto  of  her  im- 
pertinent, impoetor  husband  P-^A  torrent  of 
abuaive  qiittete'deBoended  npon  Marion,  who, 
in  her  dd  playftdlj  ptovoking  manner,  by  cool 
retorta  set  our  oousm's  blood  in  tjphns  ferment. 

^  I  wonder  you  will  class  yourself  with  up* 
starts  Miss  O^oole :  you>  call  yourself  our 
cousin  through  mere  courtesy  s  we  are  not  re- 
lated. Lord  Sanford  says  that,  in  consideration 
of  your  age,  you  should  rather  call  yourself  our 
aunt." 

Marion  had.  sown  mischief  and  she  reaped  it. 
Some  stronger  epithet  than  furious  must  be 
invented  to  ^pify  QuinilWs  state  of  mind.  She 
ghoned  around,  as  if  adjuring  the  walls  to  wit* 
neas  this  surpassing  insult.  1  felt  a  present!^ 
ment  of  evil,  but  I  could  not  turn  aside  the 
whirlwind.  Quinilla's  throat  became  compres- 
sed ;  hoarse,  disjointed  sentences  were  gurgled 
forth-^^  Pauper— outcast—^brought  up  on  cha- 
o  3 
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rity — aunt — age — ^lord — ^humbug —  lady — cou- 
sin— pay  for  it — ** 

At  last  she  became  choked;  she  sat  down, 
took  breath,  and  seemed  to  collect  herself  for 
some  decisive  blow — "  Ycu^  she  resumed, 
'^  you  to  dare  insult  a  girl  of  my  consequence ! 
What  are  you  all? — Beggars  the  whole  Me  of 
you  but  for  my  wise  sister  1 — ^Aye,  you  may 
laugh)  my  lady :  they  have  a  right  to  sneer 
\yho8e  father  was  as  good  as  hanged  and  whose 
mother  died  in  a  mad-house !" 

Her  auditors  were  mute ;  she  proceeded  with 
the  vulgar  bitterness  of  wounded  self-conceit — 
"  Why  don't  you  laugh  now  ?— Tour  mother  \ 
aye  and  all  Aer  mother's  family  root  and  branch 
died  mad — cousin  by  courtesy  am  I ! — certainly 
I  claim  relationship  with  a  superior  stock  ! — a 
pack  of  lack-witted  grandees! — No  wonder  you 
look  down  on  the  O'Tooles— didn't  your 
mother's  father  leave  his  daughter  to  a  con- 
vent?— ^what  was  that  for? — they  were  wise 
men,  very  wise,  who  married  her  and  you  !*' 

"  The  jaunting-car  is  at  the  door  ma'am," 
said  Mrs«  Green,  entering  and  curtsying  to 
QuinilU. 
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^*0h!  Mrs.  Green,  I'll  go  immediately ; — 
thank  you  Mrs.  Green ;  it's  well  in  my  way 
indeed  to  put  myself  into  a  passion,  and  to 
plague  myself  to  death  for  such  a  set  !" 

"  Detestable  creature  V^  exclaimed  Marion, 
looking  after  her  with  that  wild  eye-flash  which 
once  before  had  made  me  quiver.  ''  If  I  had 
believed  a  syllable  of  her  horrid  story  I  should 
have  fallen  dead !  but  I  know  her  vindictive 
spirit,  I  know'  her  falsehood — Our  mother ! — 
my  husband  an  impostor ! — ^'Tis  all  alike ;  aU 
the  fabrication  of  her'  wicked  brain ! — You  re- 
member Walter  her  stories  of  Lord  Sanford? — 
our  mother ! — false  creature  I — ^What  a  tale  it 
was  to  forge — in  one  instant  too  ! — oh  I  do  so 
hate  her  ?' 

"  Marion  \"  The  beseeching  agony  of  this 
ejaculation  went  to  my  inmost  soul. 

'^  There,  there,''  said  Marion,  embracing  her 
sister ;  ''  there  Helen,  I  will  not  say  another 
word  of  her — Look  at  me  Helen ;  look  at  me ; 
indeed  I  woVt — ^Takeaway  that  handkerchief: 
if  she  trample  me  I  will  not  say  I  hate  her  any 
more ;  let  me  only  see  your  face  Helen." 

**  She  is  terrified,^'  said  I ;  *'  this  violence  is 
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too  much  for  her.*'  I  was^  leading  Helen  from 
the  room  when  Lord  Sanford's  carriage  was 
announced^ 

<*  WoVt  you  say  one  word  Helen? — ^wtfn't 
you  say  one  word  before  I  go  ?" 

^  God  bless  you  !'^  filtered  Helen. 

''  May  I  stay  with  you  a  little  longer  ? — May 
I  stay  Walter  P 

*'  No,  no/*  said  I, 

'^  Tiien  I  will  eome  this  evening  certainly ; 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  meeting  with  that 
hateful  creature*'' 


•  • 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  A  perfect  womaiiy  nobly  plaanedy 
To  warn*  to  cooifert,  to  oommand ; 
And  yet  a  ipirit  itill  and  bright. 
With  lomething  of  an  aiigel  lights* 


Helen  stood  motionless^  her  fkce  still  covered, 
until  the  carriage  drove  away ;  she  removed  the 
handkerchief,'^  you  are  dying  Helen/'  I  exclaim<- 
ed ; — she  was  so  deadly  pale  that  I  feared  to 
leave  her  for  assistance ; — '^  Oh  Helen  foi^ve 


me/* 


''  It  is  true  then — and  you  knew  it  V^ 
1  groaned. 

«Isitalltrue— all!— Wen,   well,  'tis  very 
well ;  my  head  is  giddy ;  let  me  sit  down : — 
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Walter,'* — she  looked  in  my  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  calm,  cureless  anguish : — ^'  VValter 
my  heart  is  broken/' 

"  Oh  Helen,  Helen/'  I  exclaimed,  ^'  will  you 

kill  me?** 

She  fell  upon  her  knees,  burying  her  face  in 

the  sofa-cushion ;  after  some  moments  she  arose 

and  looked  at  me  intently;  her  countenance 

gradually  assumed  an  air  of  stem  sorrow. 

^'Why  were  you  silent  brother  ?  you  might 
well  have  looked  heart-stricken,  did  you  intend? 
— ^you  could  not  intend  to  deceive — ** 

"  Helen  ! — deceive !  recollect  my  struggles 
of  last  night :  they  were  not  the  struggles  of 
a  villain.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  sooner:! 
ought  to  have  prevented  my  poor  friend's  de- 
claration :  I  meant  to  keep  you  in  ignorance, 
and  to  disclose  every  thing  to  Fielding  this 
very  day." 

"  Would  that  h^ve  been  generous  think  you;*' 
exclaimed  Helen ;  ^'  to  burden  him  aione ;  I 
thank  Heaven,  I  do  thank  Heaven  for  the  ac- 
cident by  which  he  has  escaped  !  it  would  have 
been  a  fatal  error!  Feel  no  remorse  Walter: 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  my  little  hour  of  haji^ 
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piness^such  happiness  !  Our  best  friends  are 
spared  brother :  I  could  not  have  hid  my  joy 
to  day  :  I  must  have  told  my  poor  aunt  some- 
thing." 

'^She  will  discover  that  something  terrible  has 
happened/^  said  I ;  '^  your  face  is  death-like.'' 

"  She  shall  not ; — ^rely  on  me  that  she  shall 
not — Sit  here  Walter^  sit  close  to  me^  and  tell 
me  the  *  every  thing'  you  would  have  told." — - 
Tears  and  sobs  burst  forth  at  last ;  but  tears 
cut  not  to  the  heart  so  keenly  as  the  dried  up 
eye ;  the  chill,  hopeless  look. 

"  Now  Walter,"  resumed  Helen,  "  now  you 
may  begin/* 

I  collected  myself  and  briefly  imparted  the 
record  I  had  woven,  from  mutilated  indexes^  of 
my  mother's  story;  touching  lightly  on  my 
last  interview  with  Madame  Wallenberg,  the 
circumstances  of  which  were  in  themselves  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  our  relationship  to  her, 
and  of  the  invariable  recurrence  of  that  heredi- 
tary affliction  in  my  mother's  family  which 
justified  those  censures  the  Baroness  had  pass- 
ed upon  herself  for  consenting  to  the  marriage 
of  her  niece  ;  I  described  my  horror  when  thp 

Q  5 
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m j«taV7  was  flnddaiily  devefcped  hy  hhaim^^ 
(teangvmciiti  «Dd  ffaiaUjr  I  jreoomieted  the  sequel 
<if  JidiaDefeottt's  sloijr .  whidh  nqr  sunt^  tm- 
wiUitigljs  had  levasled  on  the  day  of  Lofd 
Sanlbrd^s  dismissal;)' 

.^^Tbeseisnot  an  ofrtHiDg  for  doubt;'  said 
fldeii>  sigbiog  hanriljrj  *  I  noir  andentsnd  my 
aunf 8 resoluto  tqcetionof  Lord  Sanford;  tbe 
inconsisteBeics  Bad  amingiuoas  ezpKBamis  >of 
Madame  Walkiiberg  also  aio  eaq[dsmedi  I^too^ 
Walter^used  to  meditate  sod  woDder;  there 
was  soQtething  enigmatioal  I  saw^  but  this  awful 
soli^ioii  was  is  remote  from  my  thoughts  as 
that  the  joy  of  yesterday  would  flit  away  so 
soon.''  She  shudikred^^'Our  father's  &te  I 
CMttdered  «saffiaieiit-eaiise  for  my  unde^ 
ghsng  up  the  world,  and  Ae  onk  whieh  was 
his  bkth^righit ;  as  that  ftte  however  Imd  been 
the  oonse^uenoe  of  crrom  originaiii^  in  mis- 
taken judgment>  it  had  added  no  sense  of*  de- 
gradsSiott  to  my  grief  for  our^'&milyTmsfbr- 
ImMa:  but  my  mother  I  innooent^yet  fafunding 
her  unhappy  offspring  P'^^Helen  again  burst 
lintoapassian.oftears:  itiH,  her  sense  of  hu- 
miliailion  seemed  soothed  as?  she  ezpatiased'  on 
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the  vhtuei  whieh  my  aun^s  iioipk  eloquraois 
had  so  ftelh^r  extolled.  It  aecmdd  as  if  slle 
would  bbt  ont  the  vnmerited  stigma  with  the 
lean  wiiioh  the  record  of  her  mother^s  bkme- 
less  life  and  safierings  drew  fisKh. 

^  My  mother  Uke  Marion  might  hare  been 
ignaesnt  of  thb  fatal  inheritsnoe,*'  resomed 
Helen;  '^poor  Marion!  thank  God  she  had 
not  our  responsibility  I  thank  God  ¥* 

Helen  sddom  broke  into  ejaeolotion^  never 
oaikd  upon  that  name  she  now  so  ftri^tfy  apos- 
trophized  without  a  prostrttioii  of  evtery  filling 
to  die  veneration  which  inspired  her  addve^^ 
a  oelestial  calm  seetned  breaftbed  intD  he^  ftoul, 
a  pure  and  bright  dation*  at  being  called  on  to 
fulfil  a  heaveniy  >fis|'^-^I>o  you  remember 
Walter^''  she  oontimied,  '^  that  singular  conyeso 
sation  m  the  study  ?  do  you  remember  my 
aunt^s  resoark  upon  tiie  law  yfbieh  parted  the 
leper-fipom  his  fellow  creajbures?^ 

"  I  romember  it  well/^  I  replied,  ^'  even  ikea 

I'hsd  aglknmeriiig  idea  that  we  were  of  the 

casl^awiqicr  she  duded  to.^ 

•  ^' We  are  castaways  Walter,  bot  we  are  hot 

I  the  i^irin9*time  of  onr  mortality  is 
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'gone;  we  have  no  home  here^  but  we  lurve 
■oleum  duties  to  perform  for  those  who  have 
watched  over  us  for  many  years  with  anxiety 
.  and  trembling :  to  day  we  may  indulge  in  tears, 
but  to*morrow  we  must  turn  us  to  labour  with- 
out bitterness  of  heart,  and  fix  our  hopes  upon 
that  home  where  the  lost  and  darkened  intellect 
shall  be  restored/^  She  paused— I  could  not 
reply — "  We  must  be  resolute,  Walter,  for  I 
have  learned  that  employment  may  ward  off— 
let  us  not  speak  of  it,  let  us  not  think  of  it — 
from  this  day  let  us  never  wring  each  otbeFs 
hearts  by  complaint ;  we  will  not  bow  down 
those  who  have  fostered  us — gay  thoughts, 
bright  hopes,  are  gone ;  but  we  may,  we  Bkall 
acquire  that  serenity  which  leads  to  an  eternal 
peace/* 

I  looked  at  her  with  wonder;  the  kindred  spirit 
of  Madame  Wallenberg  was  discernible  in  the 
noble  confidence  of  her  young  relative— But 
alas  for  human  fortitude  !  a  breath  upset  poor 
'Hden's,  a  voice  was  heard;  a  light  impatient 
step—"  "Ks  Fielding  I"  said  Helen,  *'  must  I  see 
him  ? — I  can  not— tell  him— u^  you  tell  him  ?*' 
«-She  was  darting  from  the  room  when   Field- 
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mg  entered — ^  Helen  P  The  muscles  of  her 
face  trembled  with  agony:  — '*  Helen  !'^  repell- 
ed Fieldhig. 

Her  agitation  encreased  ;  she  leaned  against 
me ;  Fielding  approached.  She  held  out  her 
hand  and  tried  to  smile;  her  agony  became 
the  more  apparent* 

'^Your  uncle — Lady  Sanford?'^  stammered 
Fieldingy  retaining  Helen's  hand. 

'^  They  are  well/'  said  I^  ^  Marion  has  been 
here ;  have  you  seen  her?  have  you  seen  my 
tincle?'' 

"  Walter  you  try  me  cruelly,^  said  Fielding ; 
''  Helen  will  not  keep  me  in  suspense !  my  own 
Helen  will  not  torture  me."  The  intense  affec- 
tion which  his  looks  and  words  betrayed^  did 
not  contribute  to  remove  my  perturbation. 

^^  Were  I  not  convinced  that  you  are  mine/' 
continued  Fielding^  '^  I  could  not  so  patiently 
endure  this  silence  Helen — but  secure  of  that 
—quite  secure—^' 

The  lowj  tearless,  sob  which  burst  from  my 
poor  sister^  and  Fielding^s  abrupt  recoil,  com- 
pleted the  triumph  of  my  weakness.    I  placed 
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Helen  on  the  aofa^  sat  dawn  neer  her  and  wept 
ta  keep  my  heart  £mn  bwating* 
,  ^Tou  have  mifficieatly  prepared  mc^"  aaid 
Fielding,  gravely  addreeaang  hiaiaBif  to  me  ;-^ 
'^  be  explicit  now-^aword  will  aatisfy-— is  my 
contract  with  your  sister  broken  ¥^ 

« It  ia.^ 

Fieldiog  staggered  baek  '^  Is  it  broken 
with  her  consen;t  ?*' 

*<  Yes.** 

He  seemed  to  oolleet  hinwlfj  and  said  de- 
liberately ;  ''  She  was  than  mistaken  in  tUI 
nature  of  her  sentiments  for  me  1** 

^*  No>  Mr.  Fielding  no^^  said  Helent  rising 
and  approaching  him ;  *^  I  w^  not  mistaken 
there;  but  I  thought  I<Gould  go  ^thi^migh  thil 
interview  with  firmness  $  I  thought  my  love  tpnf 
you,  my  deep  undterahle  affection  would  sup- 
port me:  I  would  have  hid  my  anguiahy ijideed 
I  would,  if  I  had  had  a  little  tune  Aht  piepsim* 
tion — I  did  not  think  you  would  be  here  so 
soon— that  1  should  be  farced  to  teU  you  so 
immediately-— ^that^-we  must  see  each  otb^  no 
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Iteldiag*8  face  became  lis  bloodless  as  her 
own —  *^  TRs  sotLC  romantic  scruple — ^I  can  ii5- 
move  it — yout  node --has  he  interfered?  has 
Walter?*^    He  lool^  at  me  sternly. 

••  Oh  do  not  blame  Walter/*  said  Helen, 
with  reviving  energy,  ^'his  secret  was  dearly 
kept — ^my  tmcle  has  wi  interfered — ^he  knows 
nothing-^e  must  know  nothing — One  moment 
— ^givc  me  a  moment;"— i>she  pressed  her  fore- 
head— ^The  panse  was  awful — ^  Mr.  Fielding 
you  remember  the  night  Lord  Sanford  was 
despa&edof — you  remember  my  drawing  you 
from  his  chamber  and  leading  you  to  Marion^s.** 

Helen's  color  cam^  and  went  so  swiftly  that 
to  save  her  from  falling  I  stood  near  her. 
Fielding  seemed  unable  to  support  himself;  he 
sat  down  and  appeared  lost  to  every  thing  but 
Helen's  voice — she  continued — 

**  I  led  you  to  my  sister^s  chamber-^what 
did  you  behold?  a  human  being  bereft  of  rea* 
Bon-«^-distorted  features-^xmbecile  fnry — ^what 
did  you  hear?  reviling !  the  jabber  of  the  idiot  \ 
A  few  hours  before  and  that  abject  creature 
was  as  perfect  in  intellect  as  I  am  now — and  I  \ 
— I  may  be  stricken  in  a  moment  as  she  wa3. 
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then— as  our  motherwas — our  mother's  mother! 
there  was  insanity  in  her  family,  and  its  effects 
have  been  hitherto  awful  and  invariable/' 

Fielding's  countenance  seemed  too  rigidly 
fixed  to  express  emotion ;  he  made  no  excla- 
mation, but  continued  gazing  at  my  sister  with 
the  earnest,  cold  monotony  of  features  beaming 
from  tapestry  or  canvass.     Helen  proceeded. 

'^  Until  this  hour  I  was  ignorant  of  our 
calamitous  descent;  none  of  us  but  Walter 
had  penetrated  the  secret;  it  was  veiled  from 
us,  no  doubt  with  the  most  benevolent  inten- 
tion— Do  not  think  that  I  relinquish  my  en- 
gagement because —  " 

**  Relinquish  !**  echoed  Fielding^  ^  did  you 
say  relinquish  ?'' 

In  an  instant  he  was  roused  from  torpor  to 
passionate  emotion — "  Is  it  for  my  sake,  Helen 
that  you  relinquish  your  engagement  ?'*  She 
made  no  reply. 

**  Had  we  been  married  you  could  not  have 
cancelled  it,''  said  Fielding,  '^  and  we  were 
bound  to  each  other  before  either  of  us  was 
aware  of  this — '* 

"  Interdict/'  added  Helen  firmly.  Fielding 
started. 
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"  You  yourself  have  passed  judgment  on  the 
neglectors  of  such  intelligible  warnings^"  said 
I,  advancing  to  Helen's  relief;  *^  you  have  re- 
probated the  selfishness  which  extends  and 
prolongs  so  stern  a  visitation ;  you  forget  that^ 
since  I  became  aware  of  Marion's  derangement^ 
you  and  I  have  made  the  counteraction  of  this 
malady  the  subject  of  many  discussions/' — 

"  And  you  forget,"  said  Fielding,  ''  that  I 
assived  you  it  may  be  mitigated — subdued — 
even  when  inherent  it  may  not  be  so  constant 
in  recurrence;  time  may  bhmt  its  malignity—^ 
may  eradicate  it.-" 

"  Mr.  Fielding,"  said  Helen,  *^  be  yourself  J 
the  shock  of  this  discovery  unsettles  the  forti- 
tude of  both  of  us.  I  am  recovering  mine ; 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  wonder  you 
opposed  me.  It  may  please  Heaven  to  inter- 
pose its  mercy ;  I  do  not  despair :  but  could 
you  be  happy  with  such  a  calamity  impending  ? 
— recall  that  night ! — Would  you  live  with  the 
palsying  fear  of  beholding  your  wife  a  maniac ! 
would  your  affection  be  proof  against  the 
vacant  glare  ?  the  laugh  of  frenzy — ** 

"  It  would/'  interrupted  Fielding  ;  "  under 
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the  moBt  revoking  aspect  I  would  watch  over 
you  Helen ;  I  woidd  remember  the  heroism  of 
this,  moment,  I  would  adore  you  in  any — ^^ 

^'  Hush,  hush  T'  said  Helen ;  '^  you  could 
not,  you  could  not.^-<* 

''  What !  doubt  ^e  stendiaeas  of  my  attach- 
ment r*    She  looked  nt  him  reproachfully. 

^'  Hear  me,  Helen ;  the  knowledge  of  your 
being  liable  to  such  a  calamity,  with  the  appre^ 
heasion  of  your  being  subjected  to  brutality  or 
ignorance,  make  the  prospect  of  our  separation 
more  terrible  to  me  than  any  fear  of  the  evils 
you  so  coolly  p^pbesy^  I  b^v^  Qtu^ied  th^ 
various  aspects  of  insanity — shocked  by  the 
frightful  abusea  I  discovered  in  its  treatment-^ 
and  I  have  often  been  suco^sful  in  subduing 
it ;  yoi^  sacrifice  yomirBelf  ai^d  Walter  to  9fK 
over-excited  sentiment  of  gen^rosify^  Are  you 
justified  in  needing  the  m^ans  aoovded  you 
in  peril  ?  and  to  ^^fhat  end?  to  make  him  you 
woittld  preMTve  supremely  wretched*'' 

H^Ien  seemed  to  waver;  she  cast  at  me  a 
g^ce  of  minted  terror  and  uncertaintyh 
Fielding  observe^  her  as  if  his  life  hung  on  her 
d^sion,  while  faint  and  tren\bling  she  regai4* 
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ed  us  altemaitdy  with  an  ex{>re9sion  of  the 
deepest  tenderness;  the  issue  hovered  on  a 
a  breath.  Suddenly  she  seemed  animaCed  hj 
some  new  thought — ^  Oh  Mn  fielding/'  she 
exclaimed^  ^  you  were  noble  and  magnanimous 
till  now;  why  will  you  persuade  me  to  act 
sgainst  the  principles  you  have  advocated? 
it  is  you  that  are  governed  by  over*<xc!ted 
feelings, — You  have  told  me  that  nothing  more 
than  terror  unsettles  the  intellect — sofa'tary-*-or 
with  my  poor  Walter^  I  can  labor  on  patient- 
ly ;  the  duties  imposed  by  gratitude  and  BtEtc* 
tion  will  contribute  to  deaden  the  sense  of  our 
misfortune ;  we  shall  not  be  wretched  while  we 
see  my  dear  aunt  and  uncle  made  comfortable 
by  onr  exertions ;  employment,  you  have  said^ 
in  cases  of  mental  disturbance^  is  salutary^  and 
we  shaH  fly  to  it  as  a  balm  and  a  blessing ;  but 
were  I  your  wife  fiarfttbuu  iovt  Auddermff 
would  ftsten  on  me — ^my  self-reverence  gonch^ 
an  object  of  perpetual  and  healtli*destroying 
watcbfttlness  to  the  person  I  bve  fiur  beyond 
myself  ^--mistaking  periiaps  the  perturbations 
of  remorse  for  the  noiseless  step  of  an  insi^us 
disease/* 
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Reverse  our  positions/'  cried  Fielding,  im* 
petuously  interrupting  her^  ^'  let  me  be  the 
denounced !  how  would  you  act  ?'' 

^^  I  hope  I  should  act  as  you  will/'  said 
Helen  after  a  pause ;  ^^  I  hope  I  should :  but 
if  I  could  not — ^is  my  weakness  an  excuse  for 
yours  ?" 

"  Helen,  Helen  !  you  are  too  collected/'  ex- 
claimed Fielding,  "  let  us  part — it  costs  you 
nothing.'* 

"  Only  my  earthly  hopes/'  said  Helen^  '^and 
they  are — nothing!"  She  turned  her  head 
away  and  said  in  a  tremulous  tone — '^  Alas ! 
if  mothers  visited  as  my  poor  mother  was, 
could  foresee  the  trials  their  children  might  be 
doomed  to,  how  bitter  would  be  their  self- 
reproach  ?'' 

These  words  had  an  electrical  effect  on  Field- 
ing. A  rush  of  hitherto  unthought  of  influ- 
ences seemed  all  at  once  to  master  him:  he 
leaned  upon  the  table  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands  :  after  a  few  momenta  he  raised  his 
head  and  said  impressively,  "  Helen  you  have 
not  answered  me ;  do  you  relinquish  your  en- 
gagement for  my  sake  ?" 
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'^  For  your  sake/'  said  Helen^ — "  and  for — 
your  father's/' 

"  But  if  my  father  still  consent?'' 
'^  There  may  be  others/'  said  Helen  in  broken 
accents^  '^  whose  consent  you  cannot  ask :"  she 
drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom  ;  '^  last  night  I 
read  this  letter  many  times ;  I  pondered  upon 
every  line ;  I  believed  that  I  might  prove  the 
daughter  your  father  wished  for :  I  proposed  to 
myself  a  lofty  standard  and  I  resolved  to  reach 
it — can  I  ?*'  She  unfolded  the  letter  and  read 
— *  Your  mother  was  a  poor  gentlewoman^  but 
she  bequeathed  more  riches  to  her  son^  than  all 
the  we^th  of  both  the  Indies.'  She  held  the 
letter  towards  Fielding,  and  almost  convulsed 
with  grief  continued  to  address  him — "  What 
should  /  bequeath  ?  There  are  other  passages 
as  clear — but  I  have  not  voice  to  read  them 
now — take  back  your  father's  letter ;  I  cannot 
be  his  daughter^  but  I  will  love  you  both  as 
well^  as  wife  and  daughter  ever  loved  a  husband 
and  a  father!"  She  was  leaving  the  room; 
Fielding  started  forwai*d  and  caught  her  hand 
— ^'  Forgive  me  Helen  !  it  is  all  over :  you  will 
hear  of  me  in  the  aaylums  of  misery — ^farewell  !'^ 
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He  dropped  her  hand  and  ahe  glided  fiora  the 
room. 

Fielding  stood  like  one  entranced  looking 
after  her:  I  had  been  ao  utterly  unc^tain  of 
the  issue  of  this  conference  that  I^  too^  gazed 
after  Helen,  almost  expecting  her  return.  The 
deep  sighs  of  my  unhappy  friend  aroused  me  t 
I  drew  near  him — ^^*  Walter  my  poor  Walter** 
he  ejaculated;  tears  started  to  his  eyes;  ''my 
poor  Walter,  I  blamed  you  for  many  things : 
your  conduct  is  vindicated  now.'' 

''  You  will  not  forsake  us  Fielding,"  said  I, 
''you  will  write  to  Us.*' 

"  Forsake  you !  it  will  be  very  difficult  ibr 
me  to  place  that  distance  between  ua  which 
must  make  letters  oUr  only  mode  of  intercourse 
— but  I  owe  it  to  her}  write  unreservedly  Wal- 
ter :  be  explicit  and  minute/' 

"And  you,"  said  I,  "you  will  return  to  us 
if  ^' — I  coidd  not  give  utterance  to  the  dreadful 
contingency  that  hung  upon  the  if-^ 

"Beware  of  such  dangerous  allusions/'  said 
Fielding'—"  support  her — she  will  support  you 
— I  have  prevailed  upon  Lord  Sanford  to  return 
to  the  glen :  I  too  hoped" — his  voice  faltered— 
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^  I  must  break  this  event  to  m j  father  in  person 
— it  will  be  keenly  felt — ^for — her  place  will 
never  be  supplied.** 

He  pressed  my  hand  as  if  unable  to  tear  him- 
self away. 

'^  You  will  take  leave  at  the  prison/'  Sfiid  I^ 
"how  they  will  regret  you  Fielding !  my  poor 
auntP 

"  Kind,  upright  soul  P  he  ejaculated ;  "  no 
one  is  above  her  in  my  esteem.'*  He  approach- 
ed the  door  and  again  stopped  irresolute  ;-— 
''' No— I  will  not  ask  it— but  tell  her  Walter 
that  I  shall  love  her  with  the  love  she  merits.'^ 

He  left  me — I  never  felt  a  drearier  blank  !  a 
keener  heart-ache  i 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 


'*  0, 1  grief  .CBD  gi^  the  blight  of  year^ 
The  stony  impress  of  the  dead — 

We  Inoked  farewell  through  blighting  tean, 
And  then  hope  fled  \^ 


A  SUMMONS  from  the  prison  found  me  still 
standing  where  my  regretted  friend  had  left 
me.  I  stole  to  Helen's  door  and  listened ;  there 
was  no  breathing  of  complaint ;  I  determmed 
to  leave  her  undisturbed. 

The  prison  Mercury,  Neddy's  little  curly- 
pated  heir>  awaited  me;  I  envied  the  boy's 
riotous  light-heartedness  as  he  ran  before  me, 
diverging  occasionally  to  dash  his  naked  feet 
into  every  puddle  he    espied^    in    the    very 
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wantonness  of  fun.    The  wind  which  bandied 
to  and  fro  the  corduroy  strips  that  barelj  did 
the  duty  of  a  nether  garment^  was  not  more 
volant  than  his  limbs^  and  yet  he  contrived 
never  to  exceed  a  certain  distance  in  advance ; 
looking  back  at  intervals  to  assure  himself  of 
my  proximity.    The  urchin  was  so  taking  and 
so  comical  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  rebuke  him,  or  repress  the  laugh  which 
shewed  every  pearl  of  his  mouth  whenever  the 
passengers  would  jump    aside   to    avoid  the 
splashings  he  inflicted*     At  last  he  caught  a 
pig  as  reckless  as  himself,  and,  with  practised 
aim,  sent  it  right  between  the  legs  of  a  prodigi- 
ous dandy,  who,  in  a  sort  of  dancing  gait,  was 
making  up  to  me:  the  upset  was  deplorable 
— the  boy  roared  with  a  sympathy-compeUiBg 
glee,  tears  bubbling  down  his  rosy  cheeks,  while 
the  pig  kept  squealing,:  the  dandy  kicking,  and 
Ilcept  rubbing  with  my  pocket  handkerchief  a 
pair  of  bright  green  pantaloon»   exquisitdy 
braided,  and  pouring  forth  apologies,  indiscreet^ 
because  they  revealed  my  conn^on  with  the 
impish  pig^eooyer.     I    had  recognised   the 
younger  Dionysius  (Dionysius  was  a  patrony- 
voi..  n.  .p 
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mic  of  the  Bullock  family.)  ^'  Tis  of  no  con« 
sequence  at  all  at  all^"  cried  he  good-humoredly; 
^  donH  distress  yourself;  you  couldn't  &e^  the 
pig  sure/' 

"  Help  the  pig  to  throw  you  down  !''  said  I, 
somewhat  indignant ;  "  not  I^  indeed.** 

At  this  the  imp  laughed  until  his  breath 
failed,  and,  springing  on  the  pig  which  he  had 
held  in  clutch,  they  set  off  helter-skelter,  howl* 
ing  and  hurrooing  and  overthrowing  all  they 
met. 

"  Do  you  know  Monimia  was  served  just 
such  another  trick  on  the  South-mall  one  day/' 
said  Dionysius ;  ^'  tumbled  in  a  flash  of  light- 
ning-«-a  sow  skdped  through  her  petticoats ! — 
there  should  be  some  law  against  these  pigs  Sir. 
But  I  was  going  with  a  message  to  you  Mr. 
Fitzgerald ;  will  you  all  drink  tea  with  us  this 
evening  ?  my  mother  hopes  you're  disengaged ; 
so  do  I,  I'm  sure." 

I  made  excuses ;  my  lister  was  not  well :  my 
aunt  seldom  left  the  prison. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  it  'pen  my  honor  an' 
word  I  am,"  said  Dionysius,  warmly ;  ^^  we 
asked  Mr.  Finding  and  Lord  and  Lady  Sanford 
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just  o'  purpose;  you'll  come  another  time 
though ;  maj  I  call  upon  your  sister  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald V 

^^  Not  at  present,"  said  I,  eagerly,  *^  not  to- 
day/' 

^^  Oh  any  day  will  do ;  my  mother  says  that 
you  and  she  are  good  enough  to  teach  us/' 

His  emphasis  was  so  peculiar  that  I  hardly 
could  determine  what  meaning  he  attached  to 
^  good  enough  to  teach  us/'  so  I  wished  him  a 
good  morning  with  an  embarrassed  air. 

He  seized  my  hand  and  shook  it  lovingly ; 
''  Tou  had  better  begin  soon  though;  my  brain 
is  growing  deuced  stiiF;  but  I  know  I'll  like  to 
learn  from  you,  for  Misd  .OToole  says  you're 
so  easy.  Good  bye — ^but  can't  you  come  to  us 
to-morrow  why  ?— do." 

I  assented,  and  walked  on  with  a  heavy  heart ; 
it  seemed  as  if  I  possessed  no  sympathies  in 
common  with  the  people  I  was  destined  to  live 
amongst :  they  were  kind,  nay  friendly,  but  I 
felt  they  never  could  become  to  me  what  Field*- 
ing  was,  and  that  I  must  plod  on  wearily, 
yoked  to  unsuitable  companions.  My  actual 
position  had  not  changed  since  yesterday,  but 
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the  animus  '  that  led  toe  along  so  light^  had 
vanished :  thooghta  which  the  day  before  were 
traced  with  sun-beamB,  now  were  shadowed  by 
cdipse;  the  dull  sky^  and  humid  atmo^here 
oppressed  me. 

I  passed  under  the  gloomy  arch ;  the  prison 
door  opened  and  closed  upon  me :  I  followed 
Nabbs  up  stairs ;  he  kept  w^mdering  to  the 
world  what  had  become  of  little  Phil ;  Phil  had 
oever  been  called  la^-leg  from  the  hour  he  had 
a  leg. 

I  tried  to  force  my  looks  to  cheerfulness^  but 
the  scene  I  entered  on  absolved  me  from  this 
constraint  My  uncle  lay  half  extended  on  the 
bed ;  Marion  sat  near  him^  fondling  his  wasted 
handj  and  weeping  bitterly ;  Lord  Sanford^ 
holding  an  open  letter^  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room>  looking  very  grave ;  my  aunt 
sat  at  the  bed-foot,  her  face  as  grief-stricken  as 
her  husband's, 

^^  Oh  Walter  pity  me/'  cried  Marion^  ^'  I  am 
going  away!  I  am  going  away  this  very 
moment." 

The  intelligence,  and  the  burst  of  grief  that 
followed  it  deprived  me  of  power  to  reply. 
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^  My  brother  is  dangerously  ill/'  said  San* 
ford^  ^'  I  must  set  off  instantly :  this  letter  from 
Lady  Dellival  is  most  pressing  i  indeed  it  is 
peremptory;  he  is  my  only  brother  Marion,  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  defer — **- 

"  No,  no,  no,'^  sobbed  Marion,  "  I'll  go  at 
once  if  I  don't  die  at  once.** 

"  My  dear  Marion,"  said  Lord  Sanfbrd,  *^  you 
are  going  with  your  husband/' 

'^  I  know  I  ought  not  to  feel  as  if  my  heart 
was  shivered,^'  replied  Marion,  with  still  more 
passionate  emotion ;  ''  1  know  aunt  loves  her 
husband  above  all  the  world,  but  she  loves  us 
too :  if  I  love  you  bestj  Lord  Sanford,  it  is  no 
harm  surely,  to  love  others  also,  and  if  it  be  a 
fault  I  cannot  help  it.''  She  threw  herself  be-^ 
side  my  uncle—*'  To  leave  him  in  this  dismal 
prison  too,''  she  added,  wringing  her  hands ; 
'*'  look  at  him,  he  is  not  Hke  my  uncle  ;  look  at 
his  poor  sunken  eyes ;  his  hair  was  brown  a 
little  while  ago— take  him  from  this  place  Lord 
Sanford,  take  him  from  this  place,  and  I'll  never 
say  I  care  for  him,  or  any  one  but  you,  whatever 
I  may  feel." 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  grasping  her  hua- 
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band's  hands  and  looking  up  to  him  with  the 
movt  earnest  expression  of  entreaty. 

^^My  sweet  Marion/'  said  Lord  Sanford^ 
trying  to  raise  her. 

^*  No,**  said  Marion,  "  I  will  not  move  until 
you  promise ;  wUl  you  promise  ?   wiil  you/* 

''  Come  hither  Marion/'  said  my  uncle. 

^^  Will  you  take  him  from  this  place  Lord 
Sanford  ?  I  want  no  castle,  only  pay  that  man/' 

**  You  foi^t  that  we  return  soon  my  love ; 
in  a  month,  or — ^less ;  in  that  time  every  thing 
will  be  arranged.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  understands/' 

'^  Tes  Lord  Sanford/'  said  my  unde,  slowly 
tuitiing  towards  him.  **  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly ;  and  you  Sir,  understand  me,  1  hope  as 
perfectly:  we  need  not  discuss  points  fuUy 
comprehended-*Tou  are  the  husband  of  our 
child,  by  your  own  will  and  act — not  ours — but 
treat  her  tenderly,  remember  she  was  the  dar- 
ling of  many  hearts ;  protect  her  as  you  ought 
and  may  God  bless  you  !" 

^*  And  forgive  you  too  !  ''  rejoined  my  aunt, 
^  and  remember  Sir,''  she  added,  trying  to  speak 
calmly,  *'  remember  you  stole  her  from  those 
who  did  not  prize  her  for  her  beauty — If  it  be 
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the  will  of  Heaven  to  rob  her  of  the  charms 
you  love  her  for,  bring  her  back  to  us ;  promise 
to  do  that — it  is  the  only  favor  we  would  deign 
to  ask  you/' 

Marion  rose  abruptly;  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  her  husband^  the  look  was  keen  and 
troubled.  ^'Tou  pledged  a  solemn  promise 
when  I  married  you.  Lord  Sanford,  to  release 
my  uncle — if  I  thought'^ — She  sank  upon  the 
bed-side  and  gasped  for.  breath. 

My  dear,  sweet^Marion/'  said  Lord  Sanford, 
you  are  too  excitable  !  leave  all  these  matters 
for  the  present — you  will  be  ill  my  love." 

"  I  am  ill/*  cried  Marion,  **  my  head  is  hurt.'* 

We  stuTounded  her,  filled  with  oonstema-. 
tion. 

"  Your  uncle  will  be  as  he  used  to  be,  please 
God  !  when  you  come  back  darling,"  said  my 
aunt,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

^*  It  will  make  me  young  again  to  see  our 
Marion,^  said  my  uncle,  stilling  the  tremor  of 
her  fingers  with  his  nerveless  hand. 

"Come  Marion,'^  said  I,  "you  wished  to  see 
Helen  ?  will  you  see  her  now  ?" 

*'  Bring    her   here/'    said  Marion,  eagerly,. 
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''bring  her  at  once ;  you  cheat  me,  Helen  tells 
the  truth/' 

The  door  opened  at  the  moment  and  Field- 
ing entered  ;  a  glance  at  Marion  was  sufficient 
to  explain  the  cause  of  our  perturbation. 

'*  Lady  Sanford,^  he  exclaimed^  taking  her 
handj  ''let  me  wish  you  joy !  I  told  you  yester- 
day we  were  getting  on  at  last — to  day  I  have 
still  better  news — Your  uncle  is  at  liberty.'^ 

*'  It  is  not  true  Sir,"  said  Marion. 

"  Here  is  the  bond/*  said  Fielding,  present- 
ing a  paper  to  Lord  Sanford — ^"  your  carriage 
waits — it  shall  convey  your  uncle  home  this 
very  moment  if  you  wish  it," 

'•  Then  you  have  not  deceived  me  after  all," 
said  Marion,  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
husband's  neck ;  she  sobbed  hysterically,  be- 
seeching him  to  forgive  her,  and  protesting  she 
would  go  with  him  the  minute,  the  very  minute 
she  saw  her  uncle  outside  that  den. 

My  aunt  cast  a  bewildered  look  at  Fielding ; 
a  ray  of  exalted  satisfaction  brightened  his 
countenance. 

'*  Now  then,"  said  Marion,  seizing  her  uncle's 
band,  "  we  are  ready— make  haste —that  intol- 
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erable  weight  is  presaing  on  my  forehead — 
this  place  is  suffocating— come.** — My  uncle 
drew  back  irresolute. 

^'  The  air  is  keen/'  said  Fielding;  ^  you  are 
an  invalid^  Sir ;  assist  me^  Walter/'  We  wrap- 
ped the  cloak  around  him  which  my  aunt 
hastily  presented^  and  Fielding  whispered,  "  I 
do  not  exag^rate  the  danger^  Sir^  she  must  be 
gratified  or — '^ 

'^  How  you  loiter  f  said  Marion^  '*  come ;" 
she  di^ew  my  uncle's  arm  within  h^  own^ 
hastening  to  the  door ;  we  followed* 

Nabbs  stood  at  the  stair-head^  patting  the 
vagrant  pig-bestrider ;  he  pulled  his  forelock  to 
salute  the  ^  masther/ — *'  I  never  thought  my 
hospitable  father^s  son  would  be  happy  to  cunv 
out  a  gentleman  your  honor^  and  wish  him 
never  to  darken  his  Hotel  again;  what  changes 
come  to  people  of  our  rank  your  honor  I  Philj, 
my  prince^  run  down  an'  tell  your  royal  mother 
the  quality  are  takin'  leave  of  our  dominion — 
she'll  be  sorry  enough^  whatever  I  may  be^  to, 
lose  her  visitors ;  Misthiss  Nabbs  knows  rale 
coppers  from  raps  upon  my  credit." 

Mrs.  Nabbs,  however,  was  too  backward  in 
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her  devoirs  to  suit  Marion's  impatience :  Phil 
scraped  his  little  footj  and  held  the  door  as 
i^ide  as  it  would  go^  nodding  to  Fielding  as  if 
they  were  on  terms  of  easy  friendship ;  we 
helped  my  uncle  into  the  carriage;  Marion, 
dragging  my  aunt  with  her,  was  in  a  moment 
at  his  side ;  Sanford  leaped  upon  the  box,  and 
I  found  mysdf  arm  in  arm  with  Fielding,  walk- 
ing towards  Mrs.  Green's,  internally  question* 
ing  the  reality  of  this  event. 

To  thank  such  a  man  as  Fielding  was  impos- 
sible ;  I  pressed  his  arm — my  heart  was  over- 
flowing. We  proceeded  silently,  until  a  forced 
cough  drew  our  notice-  to  Uttle  Phil,  who  was 
pattering  behind  us.  '^  The  prisoner  boys  be 
askin'  to  bid  you  a  good  bye,''  whimpered  the 
child,  looking  up  at  Fielding  ruefully ;  ^^  they 
say  you'll  never  come  again ;  Dad  says  so  too, 
but  I  say  you  will  though ;  won't  you  now  ?-" 

**  Yes." 

'^  But  when,  I  want  to  know ;  to-moirow 
it  it?" 

*^  To-day,  go  back  and  say  so." 

This  little  incident  broke  the  spell  which  had 
kept  us  mute ;  Fielding  enquired  into  the  cause 
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of  Marion's  alarming  excitement.  I  described 
the  prison  scene^  dwelling  sorrowfully  on  the 
urgent  necessity  for  Lord  Sanford's  departure. 

'^  Necessity !''  said  Fielding^  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  doubt — ''  Alas  !  there  is  no  point  of 
upright  principle  by  which  one  may  lay  hold 
of  him  !  conscience  cannot'  strike  through  the 
barrier  of  self-love — such  a  man  will  promise 
and  unpromise  in  a  breath." 

Just  then  we  reached  our  lodging ;  the  door 
was  open  and  Sanford's  carriage  Waiting :  we 
stopped,  as  by  a  mutual  impulse,  at  the  stair- 
foot — I  figured  to  myself  the  scene  now  pass- 
ing, **  TKs  Helen's  voice,"  said  I. 

^'  Make  my  adieus  to  my  good  old  friends, 
Walter,**  said  Fielding,  "  I  cannot—  it  would 
unman  me — Heaven  bless  you  !** 

He  hurried  away,  for  Lord  Sanford  was  now 
descending  the  stairs  with  Marion ;  she  rushed 
to  me,  but  as  suddenly  drew  back,  giving  her 
hand  to  her  husband;  '^  I  have  promised  to  go 
Walter,  I  will  keep  my  promise  too ;  kiss  me  my 
dear  brother — kiss  me ;  think  of  me,  teU  them  all 
to  think  of  me — bid  Grace  good  bye  for  me — 
and  poor  blind  Johnny — and  the  little  ones — 
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when  you  sit  beneath  the  alder-trees^  Walter 
you'll  talk  of  me — " 

'*  My  dear  Marion/'  interrupted  Lord  San- 
ford^  ^'  why  so  solemn  ?  you  shall  return  my 
love." 

^^  Shall  I V  said  Marion,  with  a  mournful 
pathos  no  time  can  blot  from  my  remembnmce ; 
Lord  Sanford  looked  impatient;  he  unlocked 
my  hand  from  hers— the  carriage  drove  off 
rapidly. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  To  convene  with  a  person  of  mean  understanding  is  u 
difficult  as  to  travel  on  foot  with  a  lame  man.'* 


For  some  weeks  aftet*  this  eventful  day  my 
diary  was  ill  kept.  I  could  not  retouch  my 
sketches  as  I  used  to  do ;  the  gap  in  my  por^ 
trait  gallery  was  so  heart-rending !  it  seemed 
necessary  to  blot  out  old  impressions  and  to 
chain  my  faculties  to  the  tttg  and  strain  of 
barren  speculation^  and  employment  as  barren. 
The  office  I  had  so  joyfully  accepted  as  a 
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succedaneum  for  that  of  8hop-man>  I  foand  to 
be  one  involving  more  drudgery  than  I  hadj  in 
my  dreariest  apprehensions,  attached  to  the 
duties  of  a  dealer.  I  had  commenced  my  labours 
gallantly,  deriving  courage  from  Helen's  eX'- 
ample,  but  in  none  of  the  toils  of  Hercules  oan 
I  find  an  apt  parallel  for  my  surpassing  travaiL 
To  clear  the  head  of  a  Di<mysius  Bullock  would 
have  posed  the  most  consummate  hero  or  phi- 
losopher of  heathenland,  or  any  other  land: 
the  force  of  a  mere  stream,  applied  discreetly, 
might  carry  off  a  wall  of  matter  vast  as  the 
Augean  heap ;  but  what  amount  of  force  could 
clarify  a  mind  so  stolid  as  my  pujnl's?  I 
drudged  on  undismayed  for  weeks,  simplifying, 
exemplifying,  without  effect ;  I  could  as  so<m 
have  taught ,  him  argument  as  rudiment,  the 
abstrusest  theory  as  the  simplest  elemeat; 
neither  I  nor  Socrates  could  have  shaped  him 
into  any  thing  but  a  good-natured,  drawliug, 
inoffensive  dunce. 

Monimia  was  as  wewisome,  but  finNn  a  con- 
trary cause;  Ae  had  too  few  ideas,  sto  too 
many  |  at  least  too  many  ^  airy  nothings'  which 
stood  for  ideas ;  but  these  not  being  properly 
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coerced^  w«re  etemafijr  rioting^  squabbling^ 
end  flitting  tKrough  her  brain  in  bazj  confu-^ 
aion.  Ske  was  a  fine^  shewy  giri,  with  very 
rad  arnn  and  veiy  red  cheeks,  the  latter 
dimpled  by  an  incessant  giggle  which  displayed 
rows  of  large  white  teeth ;  she  was  conceited 
and  rathCT  dictatorial,  yet  endowed  with  a  fair 
portion  of  the  fiimily  good-nature;  the  sum 
total  of  her  aocomj^shments  was  prodigious ; 
she  had  a  smattering  of  every  thing,  even  of 
triganometry*  Her  mother  jNPonounced  her  a 
rara  aciM,  and  the  general  voice  of  her  acquaint* 
ance  confirmed  this  opinion ;  but,  like  many 
oth^r  rare  birds,  her  notes  were  less  pleasant 
than  her  plumage ;  they  y^ert  ^tched  to  the 
CVToole  ascendancy,  and  predominated  too 
much  in  the  establishment.  Her  genius  also 
was  never  in  the  back-ground ;  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  repressed,  her  mother  said— *^  true 
talent  wiU  break  cut  ;"«^it  broke  on  me  like  a 
tornado,  sweeping  off  the  leisure  hours  I  had 
predestined  for  communion  with  my  dear  old 
sages.  In  the  attk  apartment  aptly  assigned 
for  the  brother's  initiation  into  attic  mysteries, 
would  the  sister  dinmally  beset  me  with  impor- 

B  3 
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tunities  to  correct  her  verses^  atning  with 
remarkable  independeiiGe  of  prosody;  nay^ 
many  times  while  I  was  toiling  to  engraft 
declension  on  the  memory  of  Dionysius^  would 
Monimia  interpolate  between  bona,  banum,  her 
mutilated  Iambics.  Thus,  between  the  dull 
bird  and  the  rare  bird,  did  I  often  sit  exhausted 
of  conception,  staring  from  one  genius  to  the 
other  and  wondering  by  what  course  of  trans- 
migration I  had  arrived  there.  But  the  crown- 
ing point  of  bewilderment  was  to  behold  the 
brother,  planet-stricken  at  the  sister's  progress 
•*— '*  twas  too  bad,  so  it  was,  that  while  he  was 
ii^ruggling  to  bring  out  quod,  Monimia  was 
making  lines  asfoBt  cu  hops  ;*'  I  am  sure  she 
made  them  faster  much  than  I  could  hop. 
Thus  tras  a  l^ally  kind-hearted  young  lady 
spoiled  by  the  illimitable  range  of  her  capacity. 
Notwithstanding  the  solid  advantages  of  my 
situation,  I  would  have  preferred  to  it  hard 
labour  at  a  mill,  but  for  the  fellowship  of 
Helen,  and  the  state  of  our  finances,  which 
made  the  liberal  salary  attached  to  the  tuition 
of  the  Bullocks  an  object  of  vital  consideratioxr. 
My  uncle  had  become  acutely  sensitive  of  his 
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oUigation  to  Fielding ;  on  e\ery  other  point 
he  was,  as  formerly — persuadable^  indulgent^ 
and  forbearing  ;  but  on  this  he  was  impractir 
cable.  The  idea  had  fastened  on  him  that  Ke 
had  committed  a  fraud  in  becoming  security 
for  a  sum  beyond  what  he  possessed,  and  no 
argument  could  divest  him  of  this  notion  :  he 
avowed  that  the  solace  of  his  prison  hours  had 
been  found  in  his  determining,  that,  whenever 
the  law  should  set  him  free,  he  would  work  for 
the  liquidation  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  sum  due 
upon  the  bond ;  and  now,  should  it  please 
Heaven  to  restore  his  strength,  he  said,  he 
would  seek  out  some  employment,  and  labour 
to  defray  it. — Could  he  do  less  for  his  philan- 
thropic friend  than  for  his  less  indulgent 
creditor  ? 

It  was  in  vain  we  represented  Fielding's 
character  and  circumstances  :  he  still  insisted 
that  the  sum  which  had  purchased  his  enlarge- 
ment belonged  to  Fielding's  heirs,  and  could 
not  justly  be  transferred  ;  he  should  consider 
it,  simply,  as  a  loan*  Thus  did  this  heretofore 
liberal  and  clear-minded  man,  in  furtherance  of 
views  cherished  beyond  the  extreme  limit  of 
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probability^  hoard,  parsimoniously,  the  scant 
sarings  of  our  joint  earnings^  and  lament  the 
protracted  weakness  that  prevented  his  own 
ebntrtbution,  heaping  up  fractions  which,  tinless 
stnidc  l^  a  fairy-wand,  coald  nevw  swell  to  the 
coveted  warn. 

I  believe  that  Helen,  in  secret,  fiivored  my 
nncle^s  sentiments,  though  her  reason  demon* 
atrated  the  futility  of  his  hope ;  peihaps  she 
thought  it  soothing  to  hia  morbid  sense  of  error 
that  conscientiousness  should  seek  its  ends  even 
by  means  on  which  the  judgment  might  look 
coldly ;  or  she  made  use  of  this  consolatory 
hope  to  stimulate  him  to  employ  measures  for 
his  recovery. 

Helen  was  faithful  to  her  pledge ;  not  even 
my  aunt  suspected  the  sources  of  that  grief 
which  gave  her  countenance  the  character  of  a 
marUe  bust;  the  pale  face  was  perfectly  serene; 
from  the  day  of  her  sharp  trial  it  seemed  as  if 
events  no  longer  disturbed  or  surprised  her ; 
she  went  on  gently  in  her  course ;  silent,  and 
attracting  little  notice^  but  never  relaxing  in 
exortion. 

A  great  mind  seldom  breaks  into  that  tu- 
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multuous  sorrow  which  passes  with  the  many 
for  a  sign  of  deep  emotion ;  observers  less  inte- 
rested than  myself  could  not  have  penetrated 
through  Helen's  placid  seriousness  to  the  work- 
ings  of  genuine  feelingi  or  have  inferred  that 
her  present  mode  of  life  was  not  her  choice*  I^ 
indeed)  could  detect  occasional  sinkings  of  the 
mind)  involuntary  shudderingS)  whjch  betrayed 
a  deep-seated  canker ;  these  perturbed  indica* 
tions  however  gradually  decreased;  she  saw 
that  I  obs^rv^d  herj  wd  a  faint  smile  would 
spread  itself  over  her  £ioe  to  obliterate  my 
gloom :  her  mind  by  a  vigorous  efibrt  began  to 
convert  corroding  events  into  stimulants  to 
moral  energy.  This  gentle  creature^  this  almost 
child)  waS)  in  her  purely  christian  confidence) 
a  stoic  more  practically  patient  than  was  any 
self-dependent  migrtyr  of  the  sect.  To  soften 
their  reverses  to  the  objects  of  her  early  reve* 
rence  became  a  paramount  obligation :  whether 
her  hours  were  given  to  instruction)  or  spent 
in  midnight  vigilS)  or  devoted  to  the  simpler 
duties  of  nurse  and  lecturer)  tluir  comfort  was 
her  aim.    Often  when  faint-heartedness  would 
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creep  on  me,  and  I  would  find  myself  jrekpaing 
into  mj  native  indolence,  or  unstrung  by  the 
vexations  incidental  to  my  tutorship,  Helen's 
example  would  revive  my  courage  and  my  self- 
control.* 

Whether  she  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for 
imparting  knowledge,  or  that  her  pupSi  was  less 
flighty  at  German  than  at  the  classics,  certain 
it  is  that  Helen's  instruction  produced  more 
fruit  than  mine ;  in  fact  I  became  so  doubtful 
of  the  benefit  conferred  by  my  tuition  that,  from 
remorse  of  conscience,  I  one  day  hinted  to  our 
patroness  my  inability  for  the  office  of  pre- 
ceptor. 

^^  Inability !"  echoed  Mrs.  Bullock,  with  a 
look  of  vehement  astonishment,  ^^  inability !  you 
must  be  joking  why:  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
improved  as  Dionysius  in  all  my  life :  just  ask 
Miss  McCarthy ;  ask  Miss  0*Toole ;  ask  any 
body  ! — Give  up  indeed !  you'U  do  no  such 
thing :  do  you  want  to  frighten  me  out  of  my 
six  senses? — Why  Monimia  read  me  a  bit  of 
Cicero  this  morning  I  ^tis  beautiful !  a  second 
Wellington !  is  he  a  Field-marshal?  What  a 
bead  he  has  P' 
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My  scruples  were  unappeased !  I  stammered 
something  of  my  pupil's  incapacity. 

^^Pooh^  pooh!  we  don't  want  you  to  do 
miracles ;  Dionysius  is  no  Cicero  we  know — 
bat  just  look  at  Monimia !'' 

Still  I  demurred,  wondering  at  my  novel 
pertinacity. 

«  I  tell  you  what/'  said  Mrs.  Bullock ;  ''  if 
you  say  another  word  you'll  be  the  death  o'  me 
— I'm  very  deiicate-^as  to  Mr.  B.  he'll  be  out* 
rageous:  he  says  you  are  worth  a  hundred 
weight  of  frog-eaters — there,  there ;  go  to  your 
penetralia  as  Monimia  calls  it;  1  wish  you 
could  come  and  live  with  us  entirely,  and  that 
angel  upon  earth  that's  going  fast  to  Deaveo 
I  fear," 

From  sheer  want  of  nerve  I  submitted,  and 
again  vigorously  attacked  the  brain  of  Dionyius, 
but  no  battering-ram  could  reach  what  wa»  not 
there. — Meantime  Helen,  by  a  tact  I  was  not 
master  of,  was  really  working  wonders ;  she  saw 
my  powers  were  unequal  to  illuminate  the  up- 
per story  of  my  pupil,  particularly  while  my 
efforts  were  obstructed  by  an  adjoining  nursery 
pf  little  Bullocks,  animals  so  riotous,  unmanage^ 
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Me,  and  fierce,  that  I  had  not  physical  fofce  to 
remonstrate  with  them;  they  seemed  created 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  a  noise : 
whenever  I  was  lucky  enough  (by  the  occurrence 
of  some  accidental  pleasure^party)  to  get  rid  of 
the  elder  Bullocks^  the  bellowing  of  these 
young  ones  would  begin. 

I  might  have  withdrawn  to  my  chamber  in 
our  lodging,  but  Monimia  had  monopolized  all 
my  books,  and  I  dared  not  subtract  a  single 
volume;  besides,  Mr.  Bullock  often  required 
my  epistolary  services  during  shop-hoius,  and 
I  was  the  more  scrupulous  on  this  point,  be- 
cause m  the  scale  of  family  ascendancy  Mr.  B* 
mostly  stood  at  zero. 

It  appeared  that  few  in  the  mansion  possessed 
deUcate  sens^  o(  hearing;  habit  had  reoon* 
ciled  them  to  a  hubbub :  when  I  hinted  that 
our'  studies  were  disturbed  by  the  nursery  di- 
vertisements,  Mrs.  Bullock  arched  hereye-brows 
in  amtt5e»  appealing  to  her  mate  whether  Diana, 
Livia,  Julius,  and  Timotheus,  were  not  the 
quietest  things  in  Christendom.  Monimia  how- 
ever was  awakened  to  the  turmoil ;  she  had  a 
tongue  and  she  used  it ;    but  the  remedy  wa3 
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worse  than  the  disease,  so  I  bore  without  fredi 
murmur  mj  Tantalus  position^  and  the  bdlow- 
ing  of  Ihe  minor  Bullocks. 

Helen's  lecture-room  was  not  so  proximate 
to  the  theatre  of  uproar,  but  she  sympathized 
in  my  sense  of  the  annoyance  and  also  felt  com- 
passion for  these  ill  goveraed  babes :  they  re« 
minded  her  of  her  little  mountain  flock^  of  her 
sunny  days  in  the  old  school-room,  when  ''  once 
upon  a  time''  would  transform  the  most  riotous 
into  models  of  attention ;  the  apt  tale  inculca- 
ting some  Christian  precept  would  kindle  sparks 
of  congenial  sentiment^  and  train  the  infiint 
listeners  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  her  puny 
heroines.      She  introduced  herself  into  the  nur- 
sery, one  day^  when  the  natives^  worn  out  with 
whooping^  were  ambitious  of  some  novelty  ta 
subserve  the  practice  of  their  iron  lungs ;  they 
thronged  around  her  with  a.  roar  that  made  me 
tremble  for  her  safety,  persisting  with  ferociouA 
obstinacy  in  retaining  her  their  prisoner — But 
experience  had  taught  Helen  how  to  regulate 
the  springs  and  wheels  of  natures  more  perverse: 
mental  intricacies  before  unsolvible  had  been 
made  iptelligible  by  Fielding :  she  knew  that 
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there  were  prmciples  and  sympathies  to  which 
she  could^  effectively^  appeal  $  the  quiet  dignity 
of  her  aspect  awed  the  rude^  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  address^  so  opposed  to  the  wrath-exciting 
menaces  of  Monimia,  arrested  the  violent :  the 
grosser  passions  insensibly  sank  into  abeyance  ; 
slumbering  impulses  were  awakened,  her  d(v 
painion  in  the  nursery  was  imperceptibly  estalv 
lished;  she  became  the  self-elected  monitress 
of  these  neglected  children,  and  the  qualms 
were  removed  which  had  afflicted  me  whenever 
I  thought  upon  our  ill-«arned  salary. 

These  young  creatures  soon  illustrated  the 
efficacy  of  that  teaching  which  is  jMreceded  by 
the  study  of  the  subject  to  be  taught;  their 
progress  in  acquirement  was  slow,  because  thdr 
capacities  were  limited ;  but  self-conceit  was 
not  fostered  by  applause,  nor  violence  by  me^ 
liace.  There  was  no  straining  to  instruct  them 
in  that  for  which  they  were  unsuited,  they  were 
not  drilled  into  pert,  precocious  epitomes  of 
universal  knowledge ;  they  were  submitted  to 
no  forcing*machinery  of  arts  and  sciences  made 
easy,  which,  properly  interpreted,  means  per* 
plew^g ;  religioa  was  not  degraded  into  task«> 
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work^  it  was  infused  and  imprinted  on  the  heart: 
they  learned  to  repress  their  passions  and  their 
selfish  feelings^  to  become  courteous  and  com* 
passionate^  active  and  useful;  to  bend  their 
tempers  to  the  mildness  of  their  teacher's^  to 
practise  cheerfully  the  every-day  duties  of  life, 
and^  unrepinin^Iy^  to  endure  the  dictatorship 
'of  Monimia.  This  last^  though  beyond  that 
plastic  season  when  the  infelicities  of  education 
might  be  rectified^  and  irreparably  injured  by 
the  early  stimulants  applied  to  her  love  of 
praise^  yet  was  softened  by  her  intercourse  with 
Helen ;  her  tones  were  modulated,  and  her  rage 
for  declamation  was  subdued.  Luckily  for  the 
Uttle  ones,  their  mother  was  so  impressed  with 
Monimia^s  superiority  of  intellect  that  the  upas* 
Juice  of  flattery  was  never  administered  to  them  ; 
their  generous  impulses  were  permitted  to  ex* 
pand  beneath  wholesome  culture,  unassoiled  by 
that  desecrating  influence. 

The  person  next  to  myself  most  benefitted  by 
the  taming  of  these  petty  insurgents,  was  Qui- 
nilla.  Whether  Slauveen,  under  whom  they 
had  enrolled  themselves,  had  incited  them  to 
plague  her,  ox  that  the  children  by  nature  wer^ 
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prone  to  aonoy,  and  had  a  keen  scent  for 
those  most  sensitive  to  worrying,  certain  it 
is  that  veiy  mischievous  pranks  were  plajed 
off  upon  our  cousin  ;  she  had  called  them  '^  the 
torments,'*  and  they  were  resolved  to  earn  the 
distinction.  Monimi»— the  .^Egis  of  QuiniDa— - 
would  have  repelled  open  aggression,  but  the 
little  mutineers  were  shrewd  enough  to  perceive 
where  most  they  might  provoke.  Feathers, 
caps,  trimmings,  the  choicest  varieties  of  Qui^ 
nilla's  ^pointmcnts  were  found  day  after  day 
inhumanly  crushed  ;  the  mischief^  after  a  puz- 
zling investigation  was  fixed  oa  the  ^^  torments ;" 
they  were  punished ;  bruising  was  carried  on 
the  more  vigorously  5  laceration  commenced ; — 
a  white  bugled  petticoat  was  cruelly  mutilated, 
,and  a  little  pet  monkey  was  caught  in  the  iact 

• 

of  rending  a  tucker  \  a  real  blonde  tucker !  Hie 
children  were  folly  exculpated ; — ^The  monkey 
was  chained,  having  bitten  Quinilla  for  beating 
him,  but  the  very  next  day,  which  was  also  the 
day  of  a  hop,  (angUce  dance )wvc&  Jocko  discover^ 
ed  regaling  his  vengeance  upon  an  amber  crape 
dress ;  the  identical  dress  our  coasin  had  in* 
tended  to  blaze  in  ^  'twas  dreadful ! 
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Dionjsius  and  I  were  alofl  in  our  Shekinah^ 
digesting  a  noun^  when  the  matter  was  spread 
in  an  outcry  so  piercing  that,  after  exchanging 
a  gape  of  dismay,  we  rushed  to  the  field  of 
action.    Every  living  item  of  the  household 
had  rushed  there  before  us,  with  Katy  to  boot, 
who    had  volunteered  to  run  off  the   jelly. 
Jocko  was  the  prominent  actor  ;  Quinilla  in  a 
f)renzy  of  sensation,  had  imprudently  rescue^ 
the  dress;    Jack,  presto,  transferred  himself 
from  her  trunk  to  her  shoulder :  there  he  sat, 
<^  Uke  the  diril  incarnate,^'  said  Katy ;  his  tail 
coiled  tight  round  Miss  O'Toole's  throat,  his 
lore-paw  stretched  out  to  re- grapple  the  petti- 
coat, his  muzzle  poked  into  the  enemy^s  face 
that  her  eyes  might  enjoy  a  grin  diabolical ! — 
while  he  and  his  victim  kept  up  a  concert  of 
chatter  and  shriek  so  appalling,  that  poor  Mr. 
BuUock  clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears  and  flew 
round  the  room  as  if  he  were  horsewhipped, 
exhorting  us  all,  by  gestures  aflfectingly  earnest, 
to  strangle  the  imp.     It  would  seem  that  the 
monkey  understood  these  perspicuous  signals 
as  being  applied  to  Quinilla ;  he  tightened  his 
noose  :  our  cousin  grew  blue  in  the  fa^ ;  she 
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bobbed  and  she  ducked  to  get  rid  of  him ;  he 
reproved  her  by  nipping  her  ear — the  blood 
trickled  down — Mrs.  Mulligan  whooped — at- 
tempts to  dislodge  him  brought  on  the  like 
barbarous  vengeance — coaxing  he  scorned. 

'^Give  him  the  garment^  ma'am/'  roared  Mr. 
Bullock^  "  'tis  only  a  rag  sure.** 

'^  Who  unfastened  the  brute/'  said  mamma, 
''  was  it  you,  Miss  Diana  ?" 

^'  It  might  be  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  ma," 
squeaked  little  Timotheus. 

"  Will  nobody  shoot  him  ?"  bawled  Katy — 
^'  he'll  curtail  the  young  'ooman/* 

"You  fool,"  cried  Slauveen,  "would  you 
shoot  Mis3  O'Toole  ?" 

"'Tis  a  desperate  business.  Sir,"  whispered 
my  pupil. 

Monimia  directed  an  ominous  nod  at  the 
nursery  group,  who  lurked  in  the  back-ground 
blinking  at  Jocko  through  tears  that  were  very 
suspicious. 

I  had  tried  to  pluck  Jack  from  his  tribune  : 
my  attempt  had  been  followed  by  a  vigorous 
contraction  of  tail,  and  a  spiteful  address  to 
the  suiferiug  auricle.    Quinilla^  from  afiectioa 
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or  8tultifit:ation^  still  hugged  the  distressed- 
looking  garb :  her  shrieks  were  heart-melting« 
*^  What  cowards  you  are  I  can't  you  throttle 
the  wretch  }"  cried  Dion  the  elder,  'Twas  a 
cruel  alternative :  though^  tingling  remorsefully, 
my  hand  was  extended  to  ^  cut  short  the  life  of 
poor  Jack' — Slauveen  slid  between  us,  and, 
twitching  the  garment  from  Quinny,  he  held  it 
to  Jocko.  The  brute's  ruiBed  crest  instanta- 
neously sank ;  he  snatched  at  the  spbil,  jumped 
into  a  comer,  grinned  at  his  trophy  vindictively, 
tossed  it  from  paw  to  paw,  beat  it,  and  bit  it ; 
and  then«  with  a  look  of  blended  remorse  and 
compassion,  laid  its  mangled  remains  at  the 
feet  of  his  bleeding  antagonist,  clucking  an 
epitaph. 

There  was  a  terrific  pause — Mr.  B.  looked 
belligerent,  but  Jocko's  incisors  were  awful,  so 
he  buttoned  up  his  pockets,  half  clenched  his 
list  and  turned  himself  nimbly  back  to  his 
shop.  Jack  now  hugging  the  neck  of  his  crony 
Slauveen,  contented  with  one  hideous  gnash  at 
Quinilla,  was  borne  to  the  kitchen,  cooing 
affectionately  his  parting  compliments. 

I  considered  the  mischief  irreparable.     Qui- 
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nilla  bent  Dido-^wise  over  the  dii^consolate 
shreds;  but  matters  were  righted  beyond  all 
expectation,  Monimia  presented  a  robe  to  her 
friend-**-real  French  manufiusture !  Miss  Mc 
Sweenj  fitted  it  beoutifullj-n^he  ilounce  was 
shuperb — and  Barry  the  hairdresser  fashioned 
twa  lore-locks  which  concealed  the  disfiguring 
eaFHslit 

Such  nalversationa  as  these  carried  on  by 
<^the  torments/'  in  conjunction  with  Jocko^ 
bad  kept  our  cousin  in  ague-fits ;  sometimes  a 
wreath  was  embezzled^  sometimes  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  Katy  vowed  Miss  Quinilla's 
beauty  was  melting,  and  that  Mr.  McCarihy 
would  never  come  out  with  his  o£fer  while  she 
looked  such  an  object  from  fretting. 

The  reform  efiected  by  Helen  was  health  to 
our  cousin :  her  moral  code  contained  no  inter- 
mediate degrees ;  people  were  vile  or  adorable, 
saints  or  infernals ;  we  were,  now,  angels;  the 
house  was  a  heaven  upon  earth  since  we  entered 
it!  This  fervor  encreased  when  she  found 
that  Helen  gently,  but  firmly,  resisted  entrea- 
ties to  join  the  dry  drums  and  Aops»  Miss 
O'Toole  1  believe  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse  for 
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her-conduct  to  Marion,  and  was  grateful  to  us 
for  our  silence:  she  was  on  her  penitentnds, 
and  tried  to  blot  out  her  transgression  by 
benignant  eulogia:  'twas  surprising  such  a 
young  thing  as  that — meaning  Helen — should 
mew  herself  into  an  attic,  and  stick  to  her  coaU 
scuttle  bonnet!  so  prudent!  but  Helen  was 
always  a  pattern ;  and  really  Watty  was 
wonderful  gentlemanlike  considering  his  shabby 
appearance.    What  a  sdiolar  he  was  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Beautiful  Lee !  I've  seen  thee  blusterinfv. 
Impetuous,  and  turgid  at  thj  mouth'-* 
But,  stealing  from  the  basin  of  thy  birth 
Thou  secm'st  enamoured  of  tranquillity  ; 
Contented  with  a  narrow,  nolselen  track, 
Clear  imaging  the  lovely  banks  which  lie 
In  Eden«Uke  repose-^ 


Thus  we  lived  on^  as  unknowing  and  almost 
as  unknown  as  when  we  were  dwellers  of  the 
wilds :  wc  learned  nothing  of  the  structure  and 
habits  of  gay  life ;  politics  were  a  dead  letter ; 
we  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of  the 
conflict  which  In  1815  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe;  nay,  the  commonest  topics  were  to 
us  as  obscure,  as  were  verbal  inflections  to 
Dion ;  in  the  wide  range  of  literature  also,  I 
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could  recognize  only  mj  ancients;  not  a  ray 
from  modern  geniuses  reached  me* 

It  was  surprising  that  I  had  even  the  wit  to 
suspect  the  Bullock  clique  was  not  so  exalted 
as  in  days  of  eld  we  imagined  it;  that  the 
pictures  were  daubs,  and  the  statues  were 
plaster ;  and  that  the  parties  which  met  at  the 
Vulcan  might  not  be  made  up  of  the  Cork 
aristocracy. 

Yet  pleasant  are  ye  in  reminiscence^  ye  hops 
and  social  rubbers !  ye  were  tocsins  which 
sounded  us  a  holiday  !  during  your  reign^  reci- 
tation,  declension,  rhyming,  and  invoice^  re- 
mained at  a  stand-stilL  Monimia  was  engaged 
in  adorning  the  supper-table ;  Quinilla  in  pen- 
ning invites;  Dionysius  in  practising  siq^a 
with  Miss  McCarthy ;  the  small  fry  were  de- 
coyed to  fill  flower-jars,  and  Mr.  B.  was  driven 
from  the  epistolary  parlour,  which  during  the 
danjtamania  was  appropriated  to  a  snug  casino- 
set. 

Thus  were  Helen  and  I  lefl  for  a  day,  some- 
times for  two  days,  free  to  expand  our  wings ; 
these  merry-makings  always  bequeathing  such 
lassitude  and  such  lavish  material  for  chat,  that 
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the  drawing-room  coudies  bore  the  weight  of 
our  pupils  the  whole  morning  aftw.  How  we 
rejoiced  !  from  grubs  transformed  to  butterflies ! 
Summer  had  set  in  $  we  had  found  out  an 
unfrequented  valley  a  few  miles  fipom  the  dty*-^ 
westward — near  the  junction  of  the  Awbeg  with 
the  Luvius — the  beautiful  Lee, 

— -"  Which  like  on  Island  fiiir 


Encloselh  Cork  with  his  divided  flood," 

This  was  our  haunt ;  we  felt  a  gush  of  our  old 
joyousness  when,  having  traversed  the  firagnmt 
bye-lanes,  the  dyke,  and  salmon-weir  wbidi 
intervened,  we  would  find  ourselves  free  of  the 
world  upon  the  river's  bank,  tracing  its  blue 
vein  upwards.  The  limit  of  our  walk  was  a 
wood  somewhat  precipitous;  into  this  we  would 
climb  and  sometimes  read,  but  oftener  bring 
back  olden  times  with  sad  discourses  of  the 
glen,  the  ruin,  the  sheeling,  our  Granny  and 
Marion.  The*  ragged  walls  of  an  old  castle  on 
the  opposite  bank  conjured  up  the  startling 
traditionary  tales  which  used  to  form  our  winter 
evening's  banquet ;  sullen  and  lonely,  the  deso* 
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late  fabric  seented  fitting  habitation  for  the 
robber  genius  loci  who^  it  wa3  reported^  once 
haunted  it* 

Thus  in  our  Deseri-mowit,  -mth  no  one  to 
obserre  us  but  the  cowboy  and  muscle-gatherer, 
would  we  efiace  tbe  sordid  images  of  citj-life 
by  winning  back  melancholy  yet  welcome  re- 
collections* We  lived  again  our  childnsh  years^ 
forgot  the  present^  and  sometimes  dared  to 
glance  at  what  the  future  might  admit  us  to — 
not  this  life's  future  $  that  was  a  sealed  book 
which  (had  we  the  BUthmty)  nothing  would 
have  tempted  us  to  unclose. — Here^  too^  we 
read  our  letters,  often  brought  unopened  to 
this  solitary  resting-place.  Fielding's  were  ad- 
dressed to  me,  Marion's  to  Helen — the  former 
made  us  glad  and  mournful,  that  sudx  a  firiend 
was  ours,  and  that  we  were  separated; 

Fielding  said  little  oi  himself,  nothing  of  his 
father,  fixim  which  omission  I  drew  an  obvious 
inference ;  but  the  spirit  of  unabated  interest 
for  us,  was  manifest  in  every  line :  there  was 
no  distinct  address  to  Helen;  her  name  was 
scarcdy  mentioned ;  and  yet  the  most  elabo- 
rate outpouring  of  tenderness  could  not  so 
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vividly  have  revealed  the  depth  and  excess  of 
his  attachment. 

Marion's  communications  were  satisfactory^ 
although  they  proved  that  Fielding's  implied 
doubt  of  Lord  Dellival's  extreme  danger  did 
not  inculpate^  wrongfUlIy^  our  noble  brother. 
She  informed  us  that  letters  had  met  them  on 
their  route  which  had  assured  Lord  Sanford  of 
his  brother's  convalescence :  in  consequence  he 
had  defered  visiting  castle  Dellival  until  they 
had  accomplished  a  tour  which  he  had  long 
contemplated  for  her  improvement.—"  My 
heart  is  in  the  glen/'  said  Marion^  "  but  my 
husband  is  so  kind  that  it  would  seem  captious 
to  dissent ;  I  must  learn  to  act  the  marchioness^ 
he  says  j  he  will  introduce  me  bye  and  bye  to 
a  model  in  his  sister-in-law — Can  she  equal 
Madame  Wallenberg  ;  if  I  must  be  a  fine  Lady 
I  would  rather  imitate  the  Baroness  than  any 
other  5  but  I  feel  I  can  be  nobody  but  Marion." 

This  letter  bore  the  Dover  post-mark — a 
second  was  addressed  to  us  from  France^  a 
third  from  Italy ;  all  harping  upon  home,  but 
apparently  conceived  in  a  more  contented 
spirit — She  Mould  have  such  wonders  to  relate 
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\rlien  we  should  meet  again — she  had  visited 
the  birth*place  of  some  of  Walter's  heroes — 
Lord  Sanford  was  bent  on  taking  her  to  Greece; 
she  would  invoke  Socrates' ./{zmi/tor,  and  adjure 
him  to  visit  the  glen ;  her  Inah/amiliar^,  would 
be  80  proud  qf  his  acquaintance ;  she  bade  us 
fancy  her  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis^  and 
she  would  fancy  us  reading  her  letter  beneath 
the  alder-trees—  She  was  collecting  antiques  for 
the  castle  museum ;  and  pictures  and  busts  of 
Walter's  hoary  friends :  she  would  bring  home 
a  plan  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  all  the  unsancti- 
fied  temples.  "Where  are  you  reading  this 
letter^''  she  asked  "  on  the  headland  ?  on  Fairy- 
mount  ?  Lord  Sanford  says  it  is  vain  to  expect 
one  from  you,  while  we  pilgrimize  thus — How 
1  long  for  one  !  how  I  wish  that  this  tour  were 
over,  and  this  visit  to  Dellival.  Does  Granny 
talk  much  of  me  ?  I  dream  of  nothing  but  home 
and  should  envy  you  all  but  for  love  of  you.*' 

Thus  did  Marion's  guileless  confidence  pic« 
ture  us  in  the  glen:  her  letters  were  under 
covers  directed  by  his  Lordship,  who  it  was  clear 
took  no  pains  to  correct  her  mistake.  I  believe 
that  he  little  cared  where  we  were^  and  that  his 

VOL.    III.  c 
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address^  ^  post-offioe  Cork/^  was  hap^hasard* 
The  envelope  indeed  of  Marion's  last  letter 
contained  a  few  lines  in  which  he  expieaaed  a 
desire  to  serve  us^  wished  Helen  would  join 
her  sister  &c. ;  but  hinted  discreetly,  that  until 
Lady  Sanford  should  be  able  to  give  us  some 
definite  date  it  would  be  useless  to  write  to  her* 
He  hoped  in  some  months  to  be  settled  at  Delhr 
val,  or  at  his  own  seat  in  Herts,  or  in  London* 
I  admired  the  off-hand  coolness  with  whidi  he 
cancelled  his  promises ;  in  tzuth  I  should  have 
been  astonished,  only,  ^  by  their  observance ; 
such  light  deviations  were  every  day  lapses  it 
would  be  vulgar  to  blush  at :  candor  and  sjmw 
pathy  were  common-place  terms  in  usage  with 
common-place  people>  when  they  got  up  a 
pitiful  tale. 

On  our  return  from  these  rambles  my  aunt 
and  uncle  would  be  found  seated  as  we  had  left 
them ; — she  stitching  away  as  alertly  as  ever — 
their  conversation,  though  apparently  earnest, 
was  always  suspended  when  we  entered  i  some^ 
times  we  overheard  a  straggling  word — a  natne 
which  made  our  hearts  bound. — Next  to  news 
of  Marion  they  rejoiced  at  news  of  Fielding— 
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"  That  man  singly^"  said  my  uncle — ^  subverta 
ikt  ontciy  i^ainst  poor  human-nature/'  They 
considered  hia  abrupt  departure  had  been  plan* 
nedj  aim  ply  to  avoid  acknowledgments.  My 
aunt  wcv\d  frequently  aak  Helen  Trhether  any 
of  her  high-flovrn  heroes  had  ever  displayed 
generosity  so  matter*>of-'fact  as  Mr.  Fielding's ; 
so  unselfish ;  he  was  no  harum-scarum,  hot- 
headed, enthusiast,  that  would  run  his  neck 
into  a  noose  for  love ;  he  was  a  man  good  for 
the  sake  ofgoodnessj  like  Fitzgerald. 

My  uncle  would  sadly  wave  his  head  in  disa-^ 
vowel^  and  fall  into  a  reverie,  which  usually 
ended  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  strong  enough  for  some  employment ; 
when  my  aunt  would  nimbly  digress  to  matters 
totally  irrelevant ;  now  descanting  on  the  silence 
of  Madame  Wallenberg,  now  wondering  whe- 
ther the  Baron  had  been  at  logger-heads  with 
his  old  foes,  the  French,  at  Waterloo;  now 
dilating  upon  the  bravery  of  Theodore,  whose 
d&vt  in  Flanders  had  conferred  on  him  the 
glory  and  the  scars  he  coveted. 

Cork  boasted  no  itinerant  postman ;   when 
my  avocations  permitted,  I  went  myself  to  the 

c  3 
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office^  but  oftener  made  use  of  little  Phil^  who 
was  ever  hovering  between  the  Vulcan  and  Mrs. 
Green's^  full  primed  to  worry  pigs  and  apple- 
women^  to  run  of  errands  for  a  copper,  or  to 
spare  his  crony^  Breesthough^  by  gmng  through 
the  business  of  tum*spit*  He  was  employed 
as  'special  runner ;  for  Slauveen,  (acting  scrub 
and  shoe-black  in  the  mornings  gentleman 
usher  at  noon^  butler  at  dinner,  and  waiter  in 
the  evening,  besides  being  pork  curator,  groom 
to  Lanty  Maw,  and  occasional  driver  of  the 
jaunting  cbTj)  could  not  be  expected  to  perform 
properly  the  oflBce  of  envoy. — '*  Little  Nabbs 
moreover  has  a  thousand  legs  to  relieve  each 
other,  and  would  find  his  way  to  the  world's 
end  and  farther  without  a  sign-post''  said  Mrs. 
Mulligan ;  '^  he's  like  the  wind,  every  where  at 
once." 

One  day,  a  galap-day>  I  set  out  for  the  post- 
office  and  reached  it  panting  from  my  speed ; 
for,  since  the  day  of  the  exchange,  I  was  shy  of 
traversing  the  frequented  streets,  flinching  at 
sight  of  old  women  behind  apple-stalls— 
There's  no  letter  for  you,"  said  the  man,  turn- 
ing hastily  to  some  more  worshipful  interroga- 
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tor — I  walked  back  disconsolate :  at  the  top  of 
Castle-street  near  the  memorable  ^change  I  es- 
pied Phil^  huckstering  with  my  old  crone  to  win 
a  fifth  keny-pippin  for  his  half^penny*  ^^  Ye 
got  a  letter  did  ye  V  said  the  boy — I  shook  my 
head^  hastening  off  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  my 
Pomona:  ^' Why  didn't  ye  send  /;  Ps  always 
lucky,''  vociferated  Phil. 

Helen  met  me  prepared  for  news  and  a  ram- 
ble ;  my  moody  look  drove  back  the  flush  of 
hope  which  had  lighted  up  her  features ;  we 
began  our  walk  dejectedly,  but,  before  we  reach- 
ed the  weir,  a  barking,  shouting,  and  hallowing 
behind  us,  drew  our  attention;  it  was  Phil 
flourishing  a  letter,  and  followed  by  Breesthough 
pekeering  for  joy  at  having  evaded  the  wheeL 

^^  I  saw  ye  looked  glum,"  said  the  boy,  ^'  so  I 
galloped  to  post-office  comer,  and  bothered  the 
man  at  the  shutter-hole  till  he  cocked  his  right 
eye  on  this  letter — he  often  skips  over  urn — 
just  tell  us !  be  that  from  the  Englisher  ?" 

I  nodded. 

**  Hoorraw,"  shouted  Phil,  "  long  life  to  your 
letters  Misther  FieldiAg  Sir ;  come  Breesthough 
— Molly  Green  have  a  duck  to  roast. — ^" 
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'^  How  did  yov  kiiaw  where  to  find  us  ?"  said 
Helen. 

^^  I  kpoVd  it,**  said  Phil,  with  a  wink ;  *'  I 
sea'd  you  stuck  under  the  bushes  one  morning 
whra  1  was  a  stickin*  the  musdes  beyont; 
heir  mouths  are  wide  open  to  day^  'tis  so  sunny 
<— 4>ttt  we  bavn't  time  for  a  thrust  at  um — ^the 
duck  must  be  done — come  Breestbough  my 
buck/' 

When  iVQriyed  at  the  wood  I  opisned  Fielding's 
letter  $  it  begpiu  with  the  usual  cautions  against 
over  toil^  and  insinuated  a  suspicionj  deduced 
from  my  own  communications  that  our  position 
in  the  Bullock  family  was  irksome-^if  we  would 
look  on  him  as  one  made  wealthy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispensing  wealth^we  might  return  to  our 
home  and  seek  higher,  because  more  exteosive 
usefulness,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our 
neglected  mountaineers  • 

'^  We  must  not  think  of  it/'  said  Helen  quick- 
ly, "  we  must  not  tbi  nk  of  it/^ 

The  letter  proceeded  in  a  lighter  strain — 
<*  Tou  ¥rill  hear  of  me  soon  firom  a  friend  of  mine 
-**-Miss  Berrington-^or,  as  she  is  styled  in 
literary .  chronicle,  Fanny  B^rington— she  is 
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bent  on  a  flitting  to  Ireland^  a  flitting  extraor- 
dinary, for  she  purposes^  in  one  little  months 
to  fill  a  port-folio  with  inklings  of  Erin;  to 
translate  its  Oghums^  to  study  its  social 
economy ;  to  pilfer  a  few  of  its  Legends^  (the 
wilder  the  better,)  and  glean  histrionical  an-> 
ecdotes^  bulls,  and  sanctology.  In  short  she 
resolves  to  unmistify  Ireland  with  a  wave  of  her 
feather^  and  to  put  it  in  luminous  type^  set  off 
with  illustrations  and  glossary,— *She  is  dubious 
as  yet  in  what  shape  to  exhibit  her  gleanings-^ 
in  tragedy — comedy — ^manners  and  customs--* 
in  romance  or  in  earnest-— prosy  or  poesie* 
You  must  see  her — I  entreat  you  will.  She 
passes  through  Cork,  with  all  of  haut-ion 
cuiiosi,  errati,  literati,]  &c.,  that  she  can  enlist. 
Do  not  let  h^  caprices  dismay  you;  th^re  is  a 
mine  of  true  ore  beneath  a  tinfoil  aurfnoe-^she 
knows  your  address  and  will  announce  hei* 
arrival.'* 

I  lifted  my  eyes  in  astonishment ;  Helen's 
were  fixed  on  a  gushing  wood-rill  with  a  look  of 
deep  ihougthfulness.  <<  'Tis  the  oddest  injunc* 
ti6n/'  said  I— '^  the  very  oddest — ^what  can  I 
have  to  do  with  this  erratic  genius,  a  second 
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Monimia — one  is  enough — it  is  the  Btrangeat 
injunction  !" 

Helen  seemed  tracing  the  progress  of  the  rill 
over  a  moss-bank. 

^'  Were  it  Lord  Sanfbrd  who  heralded  in  his 
flighty  way  this  flighty  young  lady^^but  Field- 
ing !  'tis  quite  inconceivable  P'  I  felt  harassed 
and  added  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  '^  What  am 
it  mean  ?  pray  Helen  speak  to  me/^ 

'^  You  must  see  this  Miss  Benington^ 
Walter." 

*^  Must  1"  said  I,  half  ashamed  of  the 
fright  which  sent  the  hot  blood  to  my  face. 

'^  You  miut  see  her^'^  Helen  repeated,  with* 
out  raising  her  eyes  from  the  bank. 

'^  A  learned  lady  too/'  I  exckumed,  with  en* 
creasing  repugnance ;  ^'  drugged  with  Latin 
and  doggrel  perhaps ;  a  missy,  inoculated  with 
cacoeihes  acribendi  ;  a  literary  lady  V^  . 

'^  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  wish  you  to 
see  her.'* 

^^  For  that  reason !  You  comprehend  then 
the  motive  which  induced — ^ 

'^  I  do  not ;  but  the  circumstance  of  Miss 
Berrington  being  a  literary  person  strikes  me 
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as  propitious  to  a  project  1  have  long  revolved." 

''  A  project  !'* 

'*  For  extricating  my  uncle/^  resumed  Helen : 
"  It  was  planned  while  he  was  under  arrest.*' 

I  was  too  much  amazed  to  apostrophize. 

Helen  mused  for  awhile,  and  then  turned  to 
me  with  the  air  of  preparation  which  used  to 
usher  in  a  long  story.  "  One  evening/'  she 
began ;  ^'  it  was  during  your  illness  and  Ma- 
rion's unhappy — ^^  she  paused,  looked  at  me 
earnestly,  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  unable  to 
proceed :  but  the  weakness  was  momentary— 
^'  we  were  seated,  my  aunt,  Mr.  Fielding,  and 
I,  rouud  the  fire,  silent  and  anxious,  for  we  had 
left  Marion  in  the  first  calm  sleep  that  had 
visited  her  since — ^since  her  derangement.  Grace 
watched  her.  Mr.  Fielding,  usually  so  self- 
possessed,  on  this  evening  was  dreadfully  agi* 
tated ;  he  thought  the  crisis  at  hand ;  we  dared 
not  look  round,  each  fearing  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  other.  Thus  we  sat  for  a  time — such  a 
time ! — ^At  last  the  door  slowly  opened  and 
Marion  entered ;  I  could  not  have  been  more 
startled  by  her  ghost :  she  drew  the  little  stool, 

which  she  used  to  call  hers  when  a  child,  to  my 
c  5 
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feet^  laid  her  head  on  my  lap  and  said^  ^  Now 
Helen  begin^  I  like  best  that  German  tale 
Madame  Wallenberg  was  so  fond  of;  now 
Helen/ 

''  She  nestled  her  sweet  head  closer^  sighing 
contentedly ;  I  began  with  a  fidtering  voice ;  it 
was  the  first  time  she  had  recognised  any  ope 
for  many  a  sad  week.  Tears  were  near  choking 
me;  by  degrees  I  breathed  freely;  my  story 
went  on — ' '  Fis  beautiful  isnH  it  aunt  ?'^  Md 
Marion.' — '  Very  beautiful  indeed/  sobbed  my 
poor  aunt^  who  had  been  observ&nt  of  nothing 
but  her  darling.  I  proceeded  until  I  came  to 
the  point  at  which  I  was  accustomed  to  break 
off.  '  Tis  bed-hour  now/  said  Marion^  •  good 
night  aunt,  good  night.'  '^From  that  evening 
we  date  her  recovery ;  the  next  and  the  next, 
she  would  ask  for  a  story.'* 

Helen  paused,  but  quickly  resumed.  "  It 
was  Mr.  Fielding's  remark  on  ray  simple  tales 
which  kindled  a  hope  I  nursed  fondly  for  many 
months  afterwards :  indeed  with  the  exception 
of  one  fleeting  interval  I  have  never  lost  ught 
of  it.  The  remark  was  made  playfully.  *  Your 
vivid  fancy/  he  said,  'might  serve  for  thttt 
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hidden  eUxir  philosophers  dreamed  of  so  long : 
it  might  transmute  into  gold  your  traditional 
lore;  will  you  publish  your  fictions?' — There 
was  evidently  no  serious  meaning  attached  to 
these  words^  yet  they  haunted  me — Gold  I 
Gold  would  effect  my  uncle^s  release  !  Quinilla, 
in  her  amplifying  way,  had  often  expatiated 
on  the  oeecuis  qf  wealth  acquired  by  book-mak- 
ing, hinting  that  bhe  had  some  notion  of  trying 
her  fortune  in  London  that  way — Ireland  was 
a  poor  place  for  talent>  she  said,  I  heeded  her 
little  at  the  time^  and  now  I  recall  her  extrava^ 
gant  statements  with  cautious  abatement — still 
I  might  effect  something — Oh,  Walter,  fancy 
the  joy,  the  ecstacy,  of  lightening  the  care 
which  bows  down  my  poor  imdel— I  hav€ 
written — my  stwy  is  finished,  but  until  now  I 
despaired.  There  was  nobody  here  to  advise 
with ;  how  could  I  get  to  London,  or  who 
would  aid  me,  if  there,  to  dispose  of  my  book.^ 
The  idea  of  liquidating  thousands  by  writing 
a  book,  was  monstrous  to  my  crude  jconcep- 
tions.  I  could  not  resolve  the  paradox — ^I,  who 
had  hitherto  looked  upon  literature  as  the  sub- 
lime relaxation  of  gifted^^  unsordid  miads^  ta 
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find  it  degraded  to  minor  speculations;  made 
venal ! — a  matter  of  traffic ! — it  oppressed  me. 
Then  again  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  debtand 
the  attic  elated  me :  my  veneration  for  letters^ 
and  my  aversion  from  teaching  them^  caused  a 
war  of  sensations.  To  write  for  other  than 
the  grand  aim  of  advancing  human  knowledge^ 
to  be  incited  thereto  by  a  stimulus  less  pure 
than  the  promptings  of  philanthropic^  self-con- 
scious genius — how  humbling!  But  then  to 
write  oneself  out  of  a  prison,  and  into  a  liveli- 
hood ! 

''Will  a  book  do  aU  this?''  I  ejaculated, 
''  one  book,  Helen !" 

« I  don't  know,"  replied  Helen,  '*  but  if  one 
sell,  another  may ;  I  can  write  again  and  again. 
Mr.  Fielding  would  not  have  praised  indis- 
creetly ;  he  said,  I  could  make  my  hearers  at 
home  wherever  1  carried  them/' 

''  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  hint  of  your 
project  ?"  said  I. 

''  Yes,''  she  replied,  stifling  a  sigh ;  ''  on  the 
day  which  promised  us  a  life  of  sunshine.  I 
had  just  finished  my  manuscript  when  you 
entered    my    chamber — joxi  <  remember — ^tho 
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table  was  strown  with  the  efforts  of  my  happy 
labour — it  was  happy  Walter;  I  felt  a  strange- 
ly pleasurable  exoitement  which  shortened  the 
hours  I  spent  at  it-^Mr.  Fielding  I  thought 
would  assist  me  in  making  it  profitable ;  even 
your  mournful  aspect  did  not  wholly  extinguish 
the  joy  I  felt.  When  satisfied  by  his  assurances 
that  nothing  distressing  had  happened,  and 
finding  him  silent,  I  took  courage  and  abruptly 
disclosed  my  little  8oheme*--rIt  was  then  that — 
You  know  the  rest.'' 

I  wished  to  interrupt  the  course  of  her 
thoughts,  and  enquired  what  expectations  she 
had  founded  on  her  authorship. 

*'  I  have  heard  of  extraordinary  sums/'  she 
replied,  ^^  but  these  were  doubtless  the  rewards 
of  extraordinary  genius  3  if  I  can  release  you 
from  drudgery,  Walter,  and  see  you  look 
healthier,  and  find  I  could  earn  a  subsistence 
for  all  of  us  by  teaching  and  writing — if  I  could 
effect  even  this — she  burst  into  tears — I  should 
not  feel  so  acutely  perhaps  that  we  are  poor 
outcasts.'* 

It  was  the  only  time  she  had  reverted  to  my 
calamitous  disclosure  since  she  had  herself  in- 
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terdicted  the  subject.    Some  corroding   idea 
must  have  caused  this  unusual  ebullition.    A 
feeling  of  forlomness  took  hold  of  me — Yes, 
we  were  outcasts — this  was  the  abiding  grief; 
all  others  were  but  wayfarers !  I  leaned  my 
head  against  the  tree  which  shaded  us,  and 
burst    into  complaint.     Helenas  emotion  was 
instantly  suppressed;    without  attempting  to 
calm  me,  she  led  me  back  to  her  new  scheme, 
which,  if  successful,  she  remarked,  would  put 
us  in  possession  of  that  tranquil  retirement  we 
panted  for.     By  degrees  she  unfolded  a  vista 
of  comfort — the  arrival  of  Miss    Berrington 
would  smooth  difficulties  she  had  considered 
insurmountable.      I   suggested  the  advantage 
of  her   seeing    the    erudite  lady,  but  Helen 
shrank  from  this — there  was,  I  thought,  some- 
thing more  in  her  repugnance  than  the  mere 
disinclination  she  expressed  to  revealing  her 
authorship ;  so  I  promised,  reluctantly,  to  see 
this  Miss  Berrington ;  during  our  walk  home 
we  talked  over,  or  brooded  on,  this  important 
speculation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Not  to  be  unhappy  it  uiilia|>pyii4 
And  miaerie  not  t'have  known  miserie : 
For  the  best  way  unto  discretion  it 
The  way  (hat  leads  ls  by  adversUie. 

DotnW. 


I  looked  forward  to  the  announcement  of  our 
new  rara  avis  with  the  apprehension  one  feels 
at  the  approach  of  the  operator  who  is  about  to 
relieve  one  from  pain  by  extracting  a  tooth. 
The  following  letter  from  Lord  Sanford  divei'ted 
the  course  of  our  anxieties, 

Geneva. 
"  Dear  Wai.ter. 

*'  We  were  on  our  route  homeward 
when  obliged  to  halt  here.    Lady  Sanford^  it  is 
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apprehended^  will  soon  become  a  mother — ^pre- 
maturely. You  may  imagine  my  alarm,  for  I  had 
hoped  to  reach  England  before  her  accouche^ 
ment.  Her  physicians  peremptorily  insist  on 
our  awaiting  the  event  where  we  are  ;  but  she  is 
•  desponding,  restless,  hysterical,  and  beseeches 
me  to  take  her  home.  I  would  give  millions 
that  I  had  acceded  to  her  request  before  :  now 
it  is  impossible.  Will  you  and  Helen  write  to 
her? — I  entreat  you  will — instantly — she  has 
such  excitable  fancies — persists  that  her  uncle 
is  dead  :  write  her  a  quieting  letter — from  the 
glen — you  understand.  The  life  of  this  child 
is  so  very  important — ^my  brother  may  feel  an- 
noyed at  my  marriage — the  birth  of  an  heir 
would  conciliate  matters. 

"  By  a  letter  from  Fielding  I  have  learned 
that  you  arc  all  well :  but  Lady  Sanford  will 
not  believe  it;  she  has  the  best  medical  aid 
procurable  here ;  still  I  am  in  mortal  appre- 
hension. A  son  would  crown  the  family  hopes» 
and  pave  the  way  for  Lady  Sanford's  reception 
— my  marriage  is  as  yet  unavowed — pray  write 
promptly — you  shall  hear  from  me  when  I  can 
speak  decisively/^ 
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This  letter  excited  a  tumult  of  fears^  but 
Marion  was  the  exclusive  object  of  our  anxie- 
ties. We  cared  nothing  for  the  disappointment 
of  thefamily  hopes,  and  little^in  comparison  with 
hers,  for  the  life  of  his  lordship's  representative. 
I  read  the  characteristic  epistle  again  and  again, 
and  every  time  with  encreased  perturbation. 

'^  Medical  aid  V^  exclaimed  Helen.  '^  Alas  ! 
one  familiar  voice,  one  face  of  happy  days, 
would  be  a  cordial  more  sahitary  to  that  pining 
spirit  than  medicine.  Think  of  her  so  timid, 
so  affectionate,  turning  her  poor  eyes  on  cold* 
looking  strangers !  His  child ! — ^his  family  !-— 
annoyed ! — what  a  term !" 

Our  letters,  without  touching  on  dangerous 
particulars,  conveyed  the  most  persuasive  assu- 
rances that  my  uncle  was  better  than  when  she 
left  him.  I  took  them  to  the  post,  pondering 
the  while,  on  the  feasibility  of  journeying,  my- 
self, to  Geneva.  We  discussed  the  matter  seri- 
ously during  our  vigil  of  that  night ;  but  ob- 
stacles sprung  up,  one  after  another,  so  serious, 
that  with  bitter  regret  I  determined  to  await 
the  event  of  a  second  letter ;  it  was  essential  to 
keep  back,  for  awhile,  the  contents  of  this.  My 
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uncle's  constitution  was  so  much  impaired^ 
that  we  considered  a  certainty^  however  sorrow^ 
ful^  would  try  it  less  than  suspense.  We  saw 
him  only  at  meals^  {or  we  could  not  control  oiv 
feverish  impatience,  and  every  moment  we  could 
abstract  from  our  pupils  was  devoted  to  rumi^ 
nation  on  what  the  morrow  might  brings 

A  week  rolled  away — another — at  last  I  held 
a  letter  po8t*marked  '  Geneva.'  It  announced, 
exultingly^  the  birth  of  the  future  Marquis 
Dellival  and  the  safety  of  Marion. 

We  flew  to  my  aunt ;  she  thanked  God^  but 
without  exultation — **  Go  children,  go,''  she 
said,  ^^  I  must  break  this  to  Fitzgerald  myself." 
We  joined  them  at  dinner ;  they  were  abstract- 
ed and  silent,  and  rather  promoted  our  leaving 
them  early ;  when  we  returned  two  hours  after- 
wards the  hum  of  their  voices*  in  low  consulta- 
tation,  reached  us  as  we  passed  to  our  chambers. 

Until  we  received  Lord  Sanford's  alarming 
letter  the  image  which  night-long  had  haunted 
my  pillow,  since  Ficlduig's  announcement,  was 
a  moon-eyed  hobgoblin^  ticketed  ^^  Miss  Ber* 
rington ;"  wielding  a  lexicon  and  a  Latin  gram« 
mar;   and  now  that  my  tremora  for  Marion 
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were  over^  917  fancj^  in  feverish  sleep^  engen- 
dered again  the  form  of  the  literary  maid.  I 
was  nightly  beset :  it  rehearsed  and  declaimed; 
it  flung  rhymes  at  me ;  1  tried  to  exorcise  the 
chattering  witch^  to  wheedle  her  into  divorce  — 
to  no  pfurpose — she  was  worse  than  Monimia* 

Meantime  the  Bullock  diversions  proceeded; 
dances, — though  we  bordered  on  the  dog-days 
—concerts,  tea-parties,  either  at  home  or  at 
Sunday^s  Well — a  pretty  hamlet  of  the  sub- 
urbs which  boasted  a  banqueting-house  memo- 
rable in  the  festive  days  of  old  Cork. 

Dionysius  had  got  to  '  Nubes/  and  there  he 
stuck ;  his  intellect  had  performed  its  march ; 
the  art  of  man  could  not  impel  him  forward. 
Quadrilks  were  just  then  imported:  das'd-^s 
and  demie  quelle  de  chai  kept  him  in  nubibus; 
when  I  thought  him  considering  a  case,  it  was 
chaine  des  dames  he  was  considering ;'  this  was 
made  evident  by  some  unconscious  interjection 
'^  Hang  that  figure  'twould  puz2le  the  Danes.'' 

One  sunny  morning,  as  I  was  arranging  the 

Jag  of  the  day,  and  trying  to  combat  a  nausea 

induced  at  sight  of  the  thumb-worn  grammar, 

my  pupil  made  a  chassie  en  ovaM  into  the  attic. 
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trolling  a  French  tune.  He  forced  me  to  pi- 
rouette by  a  seizure  of  vblj  hands  and  a  sudden 
'whirl  round — ^this  amazed  me  extremely,  for 
hitherto  he  had  been  imdeviatingly  respectful ; 
the  source  of  his  elation  lay  in  the  definitive 
arrangement  of  a  party  that  had  been  planned 
the  night  before,  but  left  pendent  on  the  wea- 
ther. The  Bullocks,  with  the  &ite  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, were  to  breakfast  at  Sunday^s  WeD. 
^^  Lota  of  fun  all  the  morning/^  said  Dion, 
poizing  himself  gracefully,  '^  and  a  finish-up  at 
home  in  the  evening ;  the  McCarthys  are  asked, 
and  the  Whelpleys;  Miss  Hinch,  Tommy 
Short  and  the  Miss  Moriartys :  come  with  us 
can't  you  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  It  murders  one's 
fun,  it  does,  to  see  you  and  your  sister. — Ah 
canH  you  come  with  us  why  ?" 

'•  Dionysius  why!  why  Dionysius,*' screamed 
QuiniDa ;  ^^  the  Hurleys  are  here,  and  Miss 
Hinch;  'tis  near  eight — the  hot  cake  will  be 
cold ;  bring  a  penny  for  the  ferry-man — hasten 
will  you?  we  must  go  round  by  Broad4ane 
to  call  Mr.  McCarthy.'* 

"Go,  go,**  said  I,  apprehending  an  ap- 
proach. 
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*'  Come  can't  you  then/^  drawled  the  good- 
natured  youth,  "  ah  can't  you  come  now  ?" 
Dionysius  why !" 

Going/'  cried  Dion,  snatching  up  a  dia* 
gram  scrawled  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Ainsworth, 
which  he  had  abstracted  to  embody  ^ladies' 
chain'  upon. 

There  was  a  mirthful  commingling  of  voices^ 
an  incessant  yelp  from  that  old  plague  pug; 
screaming  ^  good  morrows/  from  new  comer8> 
a  clatter  down  stairs,  and  a  slam  of  the  door 
which  agitated  the  bellovi'd  of  Vulcan. 

Silence — celestial  silence,  hail!  thou  art  plea- 
sant even  in  an  attic. 

Not  a  cat  seemed  astir — I  looked  round  con- 
tentedly— The  day  was  inviting — so  were  my 
hoar  companions — I  Chucked  the  grammar  into 
a  desk  and  took  down  Phaedon.  Love  of  read- 
ing how  loveable  art  thou !  a  sponge  to  wipe 
off  the  registered  scores  of  old  care ;  all  other 
loves  harass — but  thou  ! — thou  art  the  curer  of 
minds !  shedding  balm  on  the  fester,  extracting 
the  gall ! 

Helen's  entrance  drew  me  from  the  death  bed 
of   Socrates. — ^  The  children  are  gone  too," 
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said  sbe^  '^  they  were  unwilling^  so  I  promised 
them  a  story  to  night ;  vce  have  time  for  a  walk ; 
how  ill  you  look  Walter  !'^ 

Shall  we  go  to  the  post-office  first  ?*'  said  I. 
Phil  promised  to  wait  for  our  letters ;  we 
may  trust  him/^  said  Helen.  She  took  up  my 
hat :  a  slight  flush  suiFused  her  face  as  she 
tried  to  shape  it  to  its  original  mould :  the  bent 
and  rusty  beaver  well  justified  the  epithet 
^  shabby'  which  Quinilla  had  applied  to  my  ap* 
pearance — ^^*Tis  in  keeping  with  my  pepper 
and  saltj^'  said  I^  glancing  at  my  thread-bare 
coat ;  "  the  livery  of  a  poor  scholar  Helen." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Helen,  sighing  pr6- 
foundly,  ^^  no  matter ;  I  shall  take  a  pride  in 
seeing  you  dressed  like  a  gentleman  if — but 
pray  do  not  be  sanguine." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.^'  Are  you  here  ?* 
said  Slauveen,  thrusting  in  his  unpowdered 
head,  which  preluded  that  his  company  tone 
was  put  off.  **  Just  take  Miss  Helen  a  turn  on 
the  Mall  Sir:  'twill  transport  you  to  see  the 
strange  carriages  going  from  Macdowel's  to 
Blarney — bates  the  jaunting  car  into  a  truckle 
— 1  see  um  last  night  drivin'  mad  through  the 
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town  after  scouria'  through  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low:  ^tisfrom  Lunnon  they  cotne^  with  such 
droves  o'  tormentors !" 

"Tourists/'    said   I,    tingling  as   if  galva- 
tiized« 

How  frightened  you  look,"  said  Slauvccn, 
tisn^t  ogurs  they  are— they  won't  ate  you — 
do  you  want  to  make  monks  o'  yourself  an' 
Miss  Helen ?-^ Where's  the  ould  times  Sir? — 
when  Miss  Marion  went  away  half  the  fun  o' 
the  world  went  with  her  !'' 

'^  Not  yattr  fun  Slauveen,"  said  Helen,  ^^yotar 
merry  days  are  set  in." 

Slauveen  looked  hard  at  her.  ^^  I  never 
thought  that  you  could  offend  me.  Miss  Helen; 
'tis  long  before  Mtm  that's  gone  would  aggra- 
vate me  that  way — do  you  think  I  like  now 
better  than  the  time  that  I  used  to  carry  Miss 
Marion  about  on  my  shoulder;  God  forgive 
you.  Miss !  'tisn't  thim  that  snivels  that  dies 
o'  grief— I  haven't  time  to  be  braking  my  heart ; 
Miss  Quinny  takes  good  care  o'  that." 

An  unconscioos  sob  burst  from  Helen.  I 
was  aware  of  our  follower's  mutable  temper  so 
I  struck  the  mirthful  key  by  enquiring  what 
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our  cousin's  commissions  for  the  evening*s  revel 
might  be. 

^  Commissions !  you  re  right,  Sir,  she  gives 
more  than  the  king  ;  how  many  do  you  think 
she  bestowed  on  ourself  this  sultery  morning  ? 
— Reckon  um,  will  ye? — Her  false  curls,  her 
frill,  her  silk  stocking^,  her  feathers ;  to  Barry's 
for  combs  and  the  pinching  tongs,  black  hair 
pins  and  white  pins ;  two  yards  o*  pink  ribbon ; 
two  ounces  o'  bugles;  a  penn'orth  o'  gum, 
three  quarters  o'  quillings  a  bit  o'  court  plas- 
ter for  beauty  spots ;  a  stand  behind ;  to  the 
clear-starcher's — scold  her — the  book-muslin 
petticoat  was  made  up  too  limber  ;  to  borrow 
Miss  Dogherty*s  ear-bobs — ^ 

The  count  became  tedious ;  I  enquired  whe- 
ther he  had  seen  Philly  Nabbs. 

'^  My  head  to  an  onion  she  have  nabbed  him 
to  go  for  her  turban.  Sir  ;  she'd  sack  and  bag 
forty  Slauveen's;  wasn't  it  delightful  to  see 
Jocko  a  paying  his  dues  to  her !" 

lielcn  looked  grave. 

'^  Well,  Miss  Helen,  the  saints  needn^t 
grudge  us  our  joke — What  keeps  us  alive  but 
a  laugh? — Have  you  any  commands  for  my 
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mother.  Miss?  Vm  going  to  see  her — she's 
pining.  But  for  Lanty  an^  the  rest  o'  you  I'd 
never  come  back/* 

"  Grace  is  quite  well/'  said  Helen  eagerly, 
^*  I  heard  from  her  yesterday — she  makes  no 
complaint." 

Slauveen  drew  himself  up.  "  Grace  Mc 
Quillan  never  complains  Miss — ^but  I  know  her 
— the  thorn's  in  her  heart — who  sits  in  her 
chimney?  who  hears  her  old  stories?  sad 
thoughts,  sad  thoughts !'' 

The  conversation  was  again  verging  to  a 
dangerous  point :  I  put  on  my  hat. 

'^That  my  old  master's  servant  should  see 
the  young  Geraldine  in  such  a  caubogue  /^  said 
Slauveen,  '^  I  could  look  at  you  once  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  you  Sir — but  now  1"  he  turned 
abruptly  and  quitted  the  room. 

*'  I  will  read  here,  until  you  return,*'  said 
Helen,  wiping  her  eyes.  "Phil  loiters — pray 
go. 

To  KvoiA  paraders  my  chosen  route  to  the 
postK)ffice  was  by  a  circumbendibus  through 
back  streets,  bye  lanes  and  other  insertions  ; 
but  impelled  by  the  fates,  or  by  instinctive  mis- 
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givings  associated  with  the  Zimfion  Ibrmenlorj^ 
I  this  day  crossed  the  parade ;  and  turned  into 
George's  street  at  the  comer  of  which  then 
stood  the  ftshionable  Hotel*  Motley  groups 
of  b^gMTS  and  idlers,  as  dispersing  after  sight 
of  a  raree-shew,  intercepted  my  way.  Opposite 
the  door  of  the  Hotel,  like  a  post,  stood  Phil 
Nabbs,  clutching  a  band-box,  and  gaping  at  a 
thing  of  his  own  shape  and  size,  in  boots  and  a 
fandfnl  livery,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
stalr-baluster,  and  tossing  a  bit  of  piqper  up  and 
down  in  a  hat  encircled  with  a  glittering  band. 
Poor  Phil  never  had  a  hat^^and  might  have  been 
moralizing  on  the  caprices  of  fortune,  which 
had  lavished  gew-gaws  oi)  one  child  and  left 
the  other  just  noi  nakedt 

•'  Philip  ;'^  said  I. 

^^  There's  no  letter,*'  said  Phil,  cnnningly 
evading  the  reprimand ;  ''  my  knot  Came  un- 
done just  as  the  coaches  come  up — all  off  for 
Blarney — a  shower  o'  company! — But  woh't 
you  help  me  to  tie  up  the  band*box  ?  'tis  a  tur^ 
hot !  His  Miss  Quinny's.'' 

In  trying  to  assist  the  child  I  awkwardly  let 
go  the  string,  and  the  turban    fell    into  the 
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street.  Phil  screamed^  *^  Mulyare !  millia  muB- 
ther !  Miss  Quinnj!  we^re  ruined!  Oyehl 
Oyeh !  Oyeh !''  The  liveried  jackanapes  laughed: 
a  window  flew  up — I  thought  twenty  echoes  re- 
peated the  laugh,  and  hastily  turned  on  my 
steps,  pursued  by  Phil  with  the  band-box. 

^^  That  grinnin  boohdeen,  is  behind  us,^*  said 
Phil ; ''  shall  I  Ao^  him  a  thump  ?'' 

^  Pray  direct  me  to  the  Main-street,**  quoth 
the  booted  afiair  advancing. 

**  May  be  we  will  wid  a  hook,*  replied  Phil, 
'^'tis  a  long    street   yotfre  looking  ft*,  wid 
stone  jugs*  at  both  ends  of  it — ^who  may  you 
want  there  ?  one  Neddy  Nabbs  is  it  ?'* 
"  A  Mr.  Ktzgerald.** 

"Are  you  blind  then ?^ cried  Phil— «don^ 
you  see  him  before  you  V 

The  boy  dubiously  eyed  me,  twirling  a 
note. 

*'Erra  then  is  that  the  way  you  uaeottr  lettersf^ 
said  Phil,  snapping  the  paper ;  **  to  be  playing 
pitch  an'  toss  wid  um  !  what  call  have  you  wid 
our  letters  atall  at  all  you  left  handed  KiMogtm  V^ 

•Jails. 
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He  threw  down  the  band-box  and  with  a  gladia- 
torial flourish  made  a  run  at  Boots^  who  ran 
away. 

The  note  was  directed  to  '  Walter  Fitzgerald 
Esquire^  Mrs.  Green's^  South  Main-street.* 

'^Miss  Berrington  arrived  at  Macdowel's 
Hotel  last  night,  and  leaves  Cork  to-morrow ; 
she  has  a  letter  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  which  she 
has  been  requested  to  deliver  in  person.  Miss 
Berrington  has  promised  to  join  an  exploring 
party  after  noon^  therefore  she  hopes  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  will  favor  her  with  an  early  call.'' 

''  If  I  do  not  see  her  at  once/'  thought  1^  '^  I 
shall  not  have  coivage  to  see  her  at  alL"  I 
retraced  my  way  to  GeorgeVstreet,  involuntar- 
ily re-iterating,  ^^Miss  Berrington  arrived  at 
MacdowePs  last  night." 

I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  just  as  a 
splendid  equipage  emblazoned  with  a  coronet 
drove  up ;  I  slunk  into  a  corner — a  lady  elegant- 
ly attired  stepped  out  of  the  carriage ;  a  person 
whom  I  judged  to  be  the  master  of  the  Hotel 
obsequiously  accosted  her,  hoping  no  accident 
had  occurred,  "One  of  the  horses  restive — 
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nothing  more/*  was  the  reply.  She  passed  up 
stairs  addressing  a  few  words  to  a  servant  in 
attendance. 

^^  Can  that  be  Miss  Berrington/*  thought  I — 
*'  she  is  more  stately  than  volatile.'* 

I  had  instinctively  ensconced  myself  behind 
the  hall*door^  looking  eagerly  for  some  one  who 
might  introduce  me.  Turmoil  was  rife— -the 
'shower  o'  company'  had  mustered  all  hands : 
servants  of  both  sexes  ran  to  and  fro^  jostling 
and  squabbling ;  not  one  seemed  inclined  to  be 
civil :  a  battalion  of  beggars  surrounded  the 
door^  discharging  a  volley  compounded  of  bless- 
ings and  threats^  and  bad  luck  to  yez ;  the 
clatter  of  bells  was  incessant^  the  roaring  for 
waiters. 

'<  Can  I  see  Miss  Berrington  ?^'  said  I,  arrest- 
ing a  man  with  a  tray  full  of  glasses,  and  dis- 
playing my  note  as  a  mark  of  authority. 

^  Stand  out  of  the  way  my  good  lad,''  said 
the  man,  turning  briskly  up  stairs,  "  a  petition 
to  shew  I  with  twenty  five  dinners  to  serve ! 
good  luck  to  your  larning.'^ 

This  was  a  home-cut,  I  felt  a  vehement  pro- 
pension  to  leave.  At  last  a  chub*footed,  merry- 
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faced  girl  came  out  with  a  pail  the  contents  of 
which  ihe  threatened  to  hurl  at  Ae  mendicant 
army.  '^  Tisn't  in  your  good-looking  towl  to 
awindk  the  di$9obUB/'  croaked  a  limping  virago 
who  led  the  beaiegers;  two  ri^gged*hairedj 
hongcrwpiiidied  mtdnnB  equeafing  from  a 
hbmket  Aat  waa  strung  on  her  back,  ^make  her 
hansel  our  hand  t0irf  a  tinpennj  beauty ;  Uind 
Mawria  legged  off  wid  our  share  o'  the  laat/^ 

^*  Can  I  see  Miss  Berriagton  P**  said  I,  sub- 
missively  addressing  the  ^bean^,'  who  luul 
planted  her  backet  just  in  my  way. 

'^  Why  you  poor  sickly'looking  show  P^  said 
the  girl^  '^'twouldbe  rale  charity  to  do  yon  a 
good  turn — youll  be  having  more  head's  than 
hats  soon  I  follow  me  up/'  she  added^  vhispeiw 
ing  and  winking^^bnt  never  tdl  no  one  'twas 
I  that  carried  you  to  her-^Now/'  she  taM 
pushing  me  with  a  force  of  nmsde  I  could  not 
resist  into  a  spacious  apartment^  ^  ooax  what, 
you  can  cut  of  her.'' 

The  lady  I  had  before  seen  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room^  she  stopped  sudden^  at 
the  ungentle  jarring  of  the  door.  My  injection 
had  been  so  forcible  and  unexpected  that  I  had 
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not  presence  of  mind  to  uncover  my  head  or 
apologize ;  nor  was  my  confidence  restored  by 
the  oold^  enqoiring  eye  she  turned  on  me*  I 
had  expected  smiles  and  loquacity,  and  instead 
of  accounting  for  the  firigid  air  of  the  lady  by 
the  nuxmniar  of  my  own  imannounced  entrance, 
I  felt  it  as  designed  to  repel  me.  The  interro- 
gatory lode  became  painful.'^ 

'^  Madam,"  I  stammered  at  last,''    I  have 
come  according  to  your  request.'' 

^  Ah  t  true,  true,"  interrupted  the  lady  $  ^^ycw 
are  th^  person  then'* — she  continued  her  promt* 
node  leaving  me  to  stand,  and  to  fill  up  the 
break.  Her  lofty  and  distant  demeanour 
piqued  me  into  self-possession,  I  took  off  my  hat 
and  assumed  an  air  of  indiffor^ic^  resolviag 
that  she  should  be  the  next  speaker*  She  sat 
down,  drew  a  table  with  writing  matmals  to- 
wards her ;  her  pen  moved  rapidly  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  was  suRpended,  while  she  address- 
ed me  without  deigning  to  turn  her  regards 
from  the  paper* 

"  I  intend  to  leave  my  servants  and  equipage 
here,  and  I  wish  to  know,  honestly,  if  there  be 
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danger  in  travelling  alone — at  least  under  your 
9ok  protection  ;  I  am  told  you  are  trust-worthy : 
my  route  lies^  I  believe^  through  the  wildest 
tracts  of  this  country — are  the  natives  peace- 
able ? — you  look  young — I  expected  to  see  an 
older  person/^ 

She  delivered  this  extraordinary  speech 
slowly ;  pausing  at  intervals  to  continue  her 
notes:  thus  I  had  opportunity  to  survey  at 
leisure^  the  proposer  of  a  scheme  which  set  all 
my  profound  conjectures  at  fault.  She  was  a 
handsome  woman^  very  handsome^  but  of  more 
years  than  I  had  adjudged  to  Miss  Berrington. 
The  cast  of  her  features  was  marked  and  de- 
cided^ but  not  prepossessing.  Madame  Wallen- 
berg's grandly  moulded  face  was  softened  by  a 
graciousness  shining  out  to  encourage  the  hum- 
ble ;  but  here,  the  expression  was  of  a  cold,  re- 
solute, self-enclosed  character,  which  no  one 
could  coax  into  affection  or  cheat  into  shedding 
a  tear;  thus  much  I  inferred  from  the  aspect  of 
the  lady ;  even  the  roll  of  her  large,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  slowly  measured  words  expressed 
haughty  intrepidity;  her  accent  was  singularly 
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guttural^  and  her  intonation  harsh.  She  had 
thrown  off  her  bonnet  when  she  began  to  write^ 
and  braids  of  jet-black  hair  wreathed  round  her 
head;  added  to  the  imposing  stamp  of  her 
features. 

The  strangeness  of  the  proposal  implied  in 
her  speech,  had  not  impeded  the  minuteness  of 
my  inspection ;  on  the  contrary  1  was  excited 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  observation  by  surprise. 
Fielding  was  not  a  man  to  jest :  what  end  was 
to  be  answered  by  my  becoming  the  fellow 
tourist  of  this  imperious-looking  dame?  no 
more  like  the  Miss  Berrington  of  my  nightly 
phantasmagoria  than  1  to  Ajax. 

"  You  think  the  adventure  too  perilous/'  she 
resumed,  turning  full  her  Judith  eyes  upon  me 
— "  Be  sincere — are  the  western  roads  passable  ? 
I  can  endure  inconvenience — rough  ways  will 
not  deter  me — fatigue  is  nothing,  if  you  are 
faithful  I  will  reward  you  handsomely." 

A  cloudy  suspicion  of  some  mistake  began  to 
arise.    ^' You  are  Miss  Berrington  madam.** 

^^  Miss  Berrington  p*    she  repeated  with  a 

slight  contraction  of  her  awful  brows  3  ^'  I  am 

the  Marchioness  Dellival." 
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The  Uood  rusbed  to  my  face :  it  seemed  as  if 
surprise  had  thrown  her  off  her  guard:  she 
colored  and  turned  from  me  impatiently ;  /felt 
as  little  inclination  to  prolong  the  interview ; 
with  a  bow  and  a  stammered  apology  I  left  the 
room* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  graoeftU  foolerie, 

A  hlr  cajoUritf 

And  hurtless  droUerie. 


^'  What  did  you  get?'^  whispered  my  delusive 
conductress,  who  was  lying  perdue  in  the 
passage ;  ^'  we  go  halves  you  know." 

^'  I  enquired  for  Miss  Berrington/^  said  I 
peevishly,  *'  th  at  is  not  the  lady," 

"  Come  along,'*  said  the  girl,  "  there's  only 
one  more :  she  may  be  a  Miss  or  a  Madam ; 
the  rest  are  off  for  a  fling.  There — ^try  your 
luck  there." 

I  was  now  on  my  guard,  and  resisted  the 
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effort  she  made  at  a  shove,  by  rooting  mjself 
outside  the  door  she  had  conducted  me  to* 
*^  Announce  Mr.  Fitzgerald,"  said  I. 

She  measured  me  with  a  humorous  twinkle, 
giggling  out  "  Misther  !**  and  unceremoniously 
pushed  in  the  door.  "  One  Fitzgerald  here, 
come  to  wait  on  you  Ma*am.^' 

"  Pray  shew  him  up,"  said  a  voice. 

'^  Put  on  your  hat,^  said  my  guide,  nodding 
sagaciously,  "  you  look  twice  as  pitiful  wid  it. 
Shake  like  a  bog,  an*  she^U  b'lieve  you." 

My  late  ordeal  had  nerved  me ;  the  voice  I 
had  just  overheard  was  soft  and  harmonious — 
I  entered — Miss  Berrington  was  looking  out  of 
a  window,  and,  perhaps,  not  expecting  so  quick 
an  approach,  continued  to  look.  Something 
seemed  to  amuse  her — she  laughed — I  hemmed, 
and  a  face,  more  piquant  than  handsome,  was 
turned  towards  me.     I  bowed. 

**  Mr.  Fitzgerald?*'  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
enquiry.     I  bowed  again. 

^'  Pray  be  seated,*'  said  Miss  Berrington, 
approaching  me  with  a  frankness  and  ease,  in 
my  mind,  identified  with  perfect  good^breeding; 
^^  pray  be  seated.'*    This  was  repeated,  and  en- 
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forced  by  a  lively  and  impatient  gesture,  al- 
though the  lady  herself  remained   standings 

I  presented  a  chair — she  drew  it  near  mine, 
and  addressed  me  in  a  tone  of  familiar  plea- 
santry. 

**  I  was  rather  afraid  of  my  billet,  for  my 
messenger-moth  is,  like  his  mistress,  new  in 
the  land — ^but—  yes  ! — surely  you  entered  some 
time  ago ! — I  saw  you  when  our  chaperon^s 
carriage  drove  up — ^you  have  not  been  waiting 
since  then  ?'* 

I  gave  a  hurried,  account  of  the  accident 
which  had,  literally,  thrown  me  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Lady  Dellival. 

"  Exquisite  !**  said  Miss  Berrington,  *'  it 
will  serve  for  an  anecdote.  Write  it — do — 
PU  put  it  in  my  book— the  turban  prologue 
shall  usher  it  iu  ?'' 

Without  the  least  apparent  consciousness 
that  I  was  a  party  concerned^  she  relfited  the 
disaster  of  the  band-box  with  such  inimitable 
humour,  that,  although  smarting  at  being 
shewn  off  in  caricature,  I  could  not  help 
laughing. 

"  Had  you  seen  the  denoue  you  must  have 
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expended^  as  I  did,  the  laughter  of  weeks/* 
she  continued ;  '*  perhaps  you  did ;  the  Bcena 
took  phce  but  a  short  time  befOTe  Lady  Del* 
lival's  carriage  returned/^ 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  seemingly  geauine 
artlessness,  yet  there  was  a  peeling,  malicious 
curve  in  the  vivacious  eye,  whose  ^de  glance  I 
caught,  that  confounded  me ;  without  pausing 
for  reply  she  went  on, 

**  I  had  an  appointment  which  I  wished  to 
keep  secret,  so  I  would  not  enquire  her  Lady- 
ship's reason  for  deserciiig  oiar  sight-seeing 
party  to  Bismey — ^it  would  have  betrayed  that 
I,  also,  was  a  seceder.  But  how  do  you  like 
her  ?  I  mean  our  superb  tadla  dtHma,  you 
tiiink  her  enchanting/^ 

'^  Forbidding,''  said  I,  '^  the  impression  she 
made  on  me  was  singularly  unpleasant."-^ 
Perhaps  Lady  Dellival's  relationship  to  Lord 
Sanford  had  as  much  share,  as  her  hatUemr  to 
myself,  in  the  asperity  of  this  remark,  for  candor 
might  have  found  an  excuse  for  her  reserve  in 
my  '  shabby  appearance.'  I  thought  I  detected 
a  dimpling  satisfaction  in  Miss  Berrington's 
couptenance« 
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'^Do  ffou  mean  Hippocrene  when  you  say 
Hippocmw/*  said  she^  archly.  ^'  ForUdding ! 
unpleasant !  the  gem  of  our  gidaxy !  the  lumi- 
noua  centre !  She  plays  the  first  rok ;  when 
/  said  BeUa  donmOy  I  did  not  iidmi  deadly 
nightshade  \  pnj  correct  four  erratum." 

^^  Tou  mity  noU  it  a  blunder/^  said  I,  insen- 
sibly animated  to  retort  her  badinage ;  ^^  but  it 
is  a  blunder  in  taste;  the  words  were  qiute 
true  to  the  thought 

^^Her  deportment  is  mag^terial  perhi^M,'^ 
said  Miss  BerringUmj ''  but  then  the  effect  is 
sublime ;  she  awes  one  into  believing  she  haa  a 
right  to  predominate :  her  reign  haa  been  long: 
humility  may  creep  into  fashion  bye  and  byoj 
or  sleek  plausibility.  No  matter  the  alloy  o£ 
the  metal,  provided  this  stamp  be  impressed — 
^  'tis  the  fashion'— Should  hairbrainism  obtain 
/  have  a  chance.  Lady  DeUival  and  I  iu«  at 
antipodes;  but  there  are  bodies  you  know 
which  combine  most  intimately  when  their  par- 
ticles are  in  a  state  of  antagonism— such  odd 
bodies  are  I  and  the  Mardiioness ;  she  tolerates 
Fanny  Berrington^s  flights;  I  indite  a  ballad  to 
her  ladyship's  eye-brow/' 
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Though  wondering  that  my  audience  did  not 
come  to  a  windup  by  the  delivery  of  Fielding's 
letter,  yet  I  willingly  pursued  the  discussion  of 
Lady  Dellival,  anxious  to  determine  whether  I 
had  inferred  correctly  of  a  person  who  would 
probably,  in  a  great  degree,  influence  the  future 
life  of  Marion. 

^^  The  Marchioness  might  have  mistaken  me 
for  a  post-boy/'  said  I ;  '^  still  even  in  address* 
ing  inferiors  there  is  an  amenity,  a  complais- 
ance, which  I  know  to  be  coincident  with  high- 
breeding;  she  seems  to  disdain—" 

'^  There  yvu  are  mistaken,''  intorupted  Miss 
Berrington ;  ^^  the  suavity  you  commend  she 
has  no  savour  of:  were  you  a  Marshal  or  a 
Muleteer  her  demeanour  would  have  been 
equally  unbending,  although  the  style  might 
have  varied  somewhat.  In  this  loftiness  lies 
the  prestige  of  her  sway ;  inaccessible  to  con- 
cession as  to  opposition,  what  she  rnlis  to  do, 
she  will  do,  careless  of  aid  or  hostility,  sufficient 
to  herself,  or,  if  not  sufficient,  satisfied  to  Ml ; 
she  should  have  been  the  wife  of  our  modem 
Attila." 

<*  What  a  revolting  character  !" 
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^'  Another  mistake/'  said  Miss  Berrington ; 
^^  the  ^ite  of  our  glazed-paper  circles  copy  her; 
this  monument-like  look^  is  the  fashion;  the 
graces  are  fettered ;  the  pretty  caprtcios  are 
ground  by  her  chariot-wheels ;  the  frolic,  the 
jest,  all  the  merry  expansions  of  social  life, 
have  died  long  ago  of  neglect ;  laughter  had 
drowned  himself  but  that  I  hooked  him  out 
and  keep  him  in  petto.  Times  will  change— 
there  must  be  re-action,  and  then  very  likely — 
for  fashion  is  not  fashion  unless  in  extremes — 
•  grin  and  grimace'  will  preponderate — But  you 
Bve  distrait -^you  are  thinking  of,^' — ^She  paused. 

"  Of  the  singular  power,"  I  replied,  *'  which 
attracts  to  each  other  such  very  dissimilar 
bodies.'* 

^^  As  I  and  the  Marchioness  ?  oh !  I  am  sub- 
lime in  her  presence;  a  cloud-soaring  Impro* 
visatrice  ;  never  chop  words  or  ellipsify — can't^ 
won't,  don't,  wouldn't  suit  her ;  what  would 
become  of  the  frangible  vase  if  struck  by  the 
solid  Corinthian? — We  are  friends  as  I  told 
you  before  from  our  very  antipathies ;  I  was 
formed  of  the  essence  of  froth  vivified  by  some 
chance  sun-beam — she  was  first  cast  in  flint. 
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and  though  outwardly  softened  for  human  col- 
lision,  the  verve  of  her  primary  substance  re- 
mains/' 

^'  A  frigid  companion/'  said  I. 

**  As  cold  as  Mont  Blanc  and  more  lofty/' 
rejoined  Miss  Benington.  ''  But  she  leaves 
us;  for  a  week  at  least;  we  -are  beginning  to 
unfetter  the  pent  up  ca^nricios ;  I  have  already 
given  laugfat^  a  peep  into  day-light :  we  must 
bury  him  when  she  comes  back.  But  /  think 
she?ll  be  murdered." 

<'  Murdered !" 

'*  "Ks  probable— very  —she  journeys  incog  to 
viflit  some  savage  recluses  far  west — she'll  be 
murdered — I  dote  on  a  murder ! — don-t  you  f 
such  food  for  petrific  romance*-the  tide  ^  A 
tale  of  horror  founded  upon  fact !'  " 

I  had  been  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
bring  in  Helen's  manuscript;  but  not  bdng 
prompt,  I  lost  the  advantage. 

^^  Do  you  think  the  Marchioness  stands  a 

Jmr  diance  of  being  murdered  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? 

Are  the  '  White  boys'  and  ^  Uight  boys'  in 

vocation  at  present  ?     Have  the  conscript  baii^ 

ditti  of  Buonaparte  joined  them  ?^ 


\y> 
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I  had  80  little  knowledge  of  the  grand  politi- 
cal reverses  which  had  for  some  time  engrossed 
the  public  mind^  that  I  simply  repeated  the 
only  familiar  wordTin  her  last  question — "  Con- 
script !** 

'^  Not  Faihen  but  Fu$ikers^^  pursued  Misa 
Benington ;  <*  shooting  through  a  hedge,  (a 
ditch  as  you  call  it)  shooting  at  poor  Lady 
Dellival — ^picture  the  scene — ^  Notes  for  first 
chapter.  Night — moon,  dim  and  watery — 
clouds  murky — a  narrow  pass  between  moun- 
tains steep  and  savage,  with  awful  chasms,  and 
strange  and  sudden  windings — ^thunder — a 
carriage  drawn  by  panic-stricken  horses  slowly 
wends  through  the  ravine — the  postilion  scowls 
upwards,  his  ferocious  eye  revealing  him  a  party 
in  the  impending  horror — a  whistle  heard — ^tbe 
echoes  take  it  up,  and  ring  a  peal  of  whiatlea—- 
lightning — ^the  carriage  is  arrested  by  a  rock— 
the  Marchioness  puta  her  head  out  of  the  win* 
dow,  and,  in  a  lofty  tone,  bids  the  post-boy 
drive  on— *the  moon  retires,  the  rook  will  noi 
recede*-pikes  gleam  Uuely,  in  the  blue  light- 
ning's flash — awful  interval !  a  band  of  Shana- 
vests,  iom  shoea  and  cAose  d  manger^  swoop 
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into  the  pass — ^  Miscreants !'  cries  the  Mar- 
chioness, '  murder  me  aristocratically  !'  A  bullet 
whizzes — she  dies  without  a  scream  ! — Lord 
Dellival  puts  on  mourning  and  marries  within 
amonth!— WiUitdo?^' 

I  was  forced  into  a  laugh.  "  Provided  you 
make  yourseff  the  successor  of  the  luckless 
heroine." 

**  And  Marchioness  of  Dellival/' she  promptly 
added.  ^*  What  invention  you  possess ;  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  ^Jinis* — a  nez 
retrotiSsS  succeeding  to  majestic  aquiline  V^ 

''Is  Lord  Dellival  as  stately  as  his  wife?*' 
said  L 

"  He  was ;  but  grief  has  bowed  him — no- 
thing can  bow  her — He  has  buried  two  sons 
and  they  were  all  his  children— his  health  is 
broken — to  see  the  branches  of  the  family  tree 
propped  gallantly,  is  all  he  lives  for — A  brother 
is  now  heir  presumptive,  and  he  has  married 
some  beautiful  nobody." 

I  started,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly,  but 
she  was  evidently  uninformed  of  my  connexion 
with  Lord  Sanford, 

''  This  circumstance,"  pursued  Miss  Berring- 
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ton,  "  obstructs  the  brilliant  climax  you  con- 
templated for  me.  The  two  nobodies  might 
clash ;  for,  although  I  make  a  noise,  yet  I  am 
nobody.  Lord  Sanford's  marriage  will  form, 
however,  a  stirring  intercalary  chapter  for  my 
tale  of  horror;  its  announcement  was  delight- 
fully alarming/' 
"  Indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  as  member  of  the  Uterary  Exclusives 
Lady  Dellival  thinks  me  worth  propitiating; 
we  arc  sometimes ya>/  intimates ;  I  was  sitting 
en  boudoir  with  her,  one  morning,  and  discours- 
ing of  my  contemplated  Irish  flitting — to  the 
which  I  was  rather  incited  by  Fielding — when 
the  tidings  came,  wrapped  in  superfine  envelope 
— Sanford  is  politic —  among  the  ciphers  he 
knew  the  absoltUe  unity  and  so  addressed  con- 
fession to  his  bellesceur — it  was  tardy,  for  his 
lapse  had  taken  place  some  months  before ;  but 
this  delay  of  its  confession  involved  another 
ruse^  as  you  will  discover  in  the  sequel — ^Ah !  I 
have  lost  the  thread — ^where  was  I  ?" 

"  In  the  boudoir/' 

^^  True ;   the  letter  is  unfolded ;  to  human 
eye  her  ladyship's  mental  mercury  had  never 
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moved  one  jot  above  the  freezing  point  till 
now :  when  her  face  changes  ^tis  an  anguiy  of 
earthquake  or  eclipse.  She  did  more  than  turn 
fipom  pale  to  red,  from  red  to  white ; — she  faint- 
ed ! — I  thought  the  letter  had  secreted  some 
murderous  detonator^  so  I  screamed  ^  fire,  fire  !' 
rang  for  a  troop  of  femmes  de  chambre,  and 
flew  to  his  lordship,  holding  the  written  mis- 
chief gingerly,  for  fear  of  being  blown  up.  My 
Lord  behaved  fit  pMhsophe^  fumed  a  little  in 
rich  asthmatic,  digressed  to  heritor  and  hentrix, 
and  wrote  a  prosy  lecture.  But  mark  the 
strategy  of  Sanford — almost  upon  the  heels  of 
the  fulminating  epistle  came  a  bulletin,  in  the 
Buonapartean  style,  announcing  the  birth  of  a 
greater  babe  than  the  little  king  of  Rome,  the 
destined  bearer  of  quarterings  traceable  to  real 
crowned  heads. 

'*  The  Marquis  hemmed  off  a  fierce  catarrh, 
smoothed  his  ruffles,  and  wrote  forthwith  to 
signify  a  pardon,  subjoining  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  his  town-house — we  were  then  at  castle 
Dellival.  But  the  Marchioness,  instead  of 
hast«iing  to  welcome  the  poor  stranger,  com- 
plains of  palpitations  1  hysteria !  hypochondria! 
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and  volunteers  to  join  my  hocus  poau  partj, 
which  had  been  long  enlisted  for  the  land  of 
alibis.  We  were  hunting  for  a  chaperon,  but 
never  thought  of  such  a  one — 1  suspect  she 
does  not  like  a  rival  near  the  throne^  and  under- 
took this  gratuitous  protectorship  merely  to 
practise  the  shake  of  her  autocratic  sceptre  over 
usj  callow  younglings^  and  thus  bring  her  hand 
in,  for  *  the  Sanford/  Now  comes  her  journey 
to  the  savage  west,  and  next,  in  order,  comes 
the  murder — a  lucky  chance  for  tourists — Pll 
change  names  and  dates  and  work  it  up  into  a 
legend-^ Are  you  fond  of  legends  ?*' 

Here  was  another  opening  for  the  manu- 
script, and  one  as  obvious  as  if  designed.  I 
tried  to  detach  my  thoughts  from  Siarion^s 
new  connections,  and  to  enter  on  the  main 
object  of  my  visit ;  but  my  ideas  were  embroil- 
ed. I  could  not  methodize  the  introduction,  so 
I  made  a  stammering  attempt  to  develope  my 
early  admiration  of  legends— 1  had  been  indu- 
ced— not  I,  indeed,  but  another  person — to 
write — a  tale — the  manuscript  was  in  my  pos- 
session— ^and  circumstances  —reverses — benefi- 
cial— profitable — perhaps  I  had  been  misinform- 
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ed — expectations — hopes. — Thas  I  proceeded 
coui^hing,  blundering^  and  blushing ;  if  I  was 
intelligible  something  independent  of  my  tongue 
had  made  me  so. 

That  Miss  Bemngton  should  fill  up  m;  gaps 
\rith  the  aptest  words^  and  comprehend  my 
puzzled  meaning  most  exactly^  was  marvellously 
fortunate ;  before  I  had  half  got  through  the 
fog  of  explanation  unexplained^  she  interrupted 
me. 

"  I  understand — perfectly — you  mean  to  pub- 
lish— so  do  I — suppose  we  harness  donkeys  and 
run  together — I  have  cleared  the  course  already, 
and  can  warn  you  of  quicksands — Let  us  be 
partners  ^will  you  ?** 

Her  tone  was  earnest,  but  her  look  was  so 
arch  and  comical  that  I  half  suspected  she  was 
laughing  at  me. 

''Come — decide — shall  we  unite? — ^form  a 
belle  alliance — share  profit  and  rebuff— the 
brunt  of  criticism,  the  awful  sentence  of  re- 
views and  magazines  ?'* 

The  more  perplexed  I  looked,  the  more  she 
rattled. 

''  Tou  seem   alarmed :  you  never  heard  of 
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such  drdeals — you  think  reviews  are  only  des- 
tined for  a  drill  of  Tipperary  boys^  and  maga- 
zines merely  for  stores  of  gunpowder — there 
you  hit  the  mark — they  all  conduce  to  blowing 
brains  out. 

She  had  led  me  quite  beyond  my  depth-* 
^^  The  writer  of  this  manuscript/'  said  I^  strug- 
gUng  to  get  back  to  shallow  waters'' — 

"  Good/'  she  exclaimed  ;  "you  are  not  such 
a  tyro  as  I  thought ;  all  great  unknowns  speak 
of  themselves  in  the  third  person — Still  you 
have  much  to  learn  in  authorship — 'tis  the  un- 
safcst  ship — ^you'll  founder  without  me»" 

"  I  meant  to  supplicate  your  aid/'  said  !• 

''But  I  won't  be  internuncio^^  said  Miss 
Berrington^ ''  I  like  to  be  a  principal ;  bring  me 
the  manuscript;  Tli  write  notes  and  preface^ 
and  slip  in  a  '  mother  Hubbard'  of  my  own-^ 
we'll  share  the  profits  lumesUy — You  don't  doubt 
me,  do  you  ?*' 

"  Doubt  you  Madam  ! " 

"  Then  leuve  it  all  to  me — How  shall  we 
bring  it  out  ? — *  Tales  by  two  interesting  young 
people  / — perhaps  you  covet  all  the  glory — and 
the  grief — are  you  invulnerable?   the  critics' 

VOL.    ill.  E 
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shaft  may  find  a  permeable  heel — 'tis  Qssiaa 
speaks  of  the  joy  of  grief  isn't  it  ?  Ah !  Ossian 
never  felt  the  lash  of  a  Reviewer — that  grief  has 
no  joy  1'* 

'^The  critics'  shaft/'  repeated  I^  striving  to 
clarify  a  hazy  conception  of  her  meaniag-— 
''  Homer  had  his  critics — and  Isocrates — ^Aris- 
larchus  cavilled  at — ** 

^^Tobe  sure/'  ejaculated  Miss  Berrington^ 
with  a  slight  convulsion  of  the  chesty  as  if  she 
were  laughing  inwardly ;  ^'  and  we  have  modem 
Aristarchs  for  modem  geniuses — an  Areopagus 
of  philanthropic  Galenists^  self-constituted  to 
check  a  dangerous  endemic.  Book-mania  rages 
furiously  — not  book-reading — but  book-writ- 
ing. In  shape  of  rabid  animal  it  runs  through 
the  multitude^  miscellaneous  in  attack — ^bites 
literate  and  illiterate — ^prince  and  shoe-maker — 
no  muzzle  can  coerce  the  bmte — ^  for  ten  iu- 
spiredj  ten  thousand  are  possest' — and  unless 
the  critic's  caustic  were  applied>  the  virus  would 
engender  volumes  whose  weight  might  over-* 
come  the  sun's  attraction.  Fancy  our  unlucky 
globe  yielding  to  the  Bathos^  and  ponderous 
tomes  collapsing  all  around  us !  Yet  this  salu- 
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tary  caustic  makes  one  wince — blisters  rarelj- 
till  you  are  used  to  it — ^you  had  better  let  me 
stand  the  first  pinch.^ 

^^  But  do  your  critics  deal  with  all  alike  ?V 
said  I. 

'^  Tou  are  a  real  innocenV'  said  Miss  Berring- 
ton^  fixing  her  inscrutable  eyes  upon  me.  ^'  In 
the  first  place  some  scribblers  are  not  worth 
powder  and  shet  ;  in  the  next^  who  would'  feel 
the  inward  smart  if  all  were  meted  equally  ? 
When  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  steal  on  us,  we 
bear  the  visitation  gracefully^  for  no  one  is  ex-^ 
empted^  save  by  deaths  another  universal  and 
impartial  law ;  but  picture  to  yourself  a  bevy  of 
senile  damsels  afflicted  with  furrows^  rheum, 
and  baldness,  while  other  belles  of  the  same 
standing  flutter  before  them,  with  speckless 
orbs,  luxuriant  tresses  and  cheeks  of  roses — sans 
wrinkle  or  crow's  foot — wouldn't  it  gall  a  saint  ?'* 

*^  It  is  possible  then,  that  the  writer  of  this 
manuscript  may  find  grace,"  said  I. 

^'Possibk — ^yes — your  weak  points  will  be 
seared  however.  Groundlings  quiver  and  give 
up — the  brave  go  on,  but  they  go  on  improving 
—some  are  fools  enough  to  bluster — ^they  only 

s  3 
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draw  upon  themselves  cantbarides.  Yoa  maj 
be  of  this  genus  irritabile — I  am  tougb  as  Pla* 
toff—*  bear  and  forbear*  is  my  motto — pre  me 
the  Legend — PU  be  Mother  Goose  and  change 
it  to  a  golden  egg/' 

This  was  exactly  what  I  had  been  hoping  for; 
yet  I  felt  a  proud  twinge  at  finding  my  poverty 
guessed  at— ^'  Would  it  be  honorable/'  said  I^ 
"  to  expose  you  to — '* 

'*  The  birch  ! — quite  honorable — I  may  come 
in  for  comfits — Suppose  our  literary  magnates 
waft  ambrosia  in  a  nod — suppose  we  harmonize 
with  the  changeful  hues  of  public  taste  !  say  no 
more ;  our  Brays  shall  run  together— if  one 
reach  the  winning  post  what  matter  if  the  other 
bolt. — My  tale  is  not  yet  written^  but  I  have  it 
in  my  head.  Should  it  suit  our  pieces  to  be 
dove-tailed  I'll  do  it  neatly^  and  make  you  the 
hero — will  that  content  you  ?" 

"  A  halting  hero,"  I  observed,  half  amused, 
half  piqued  ;  "most  unsuited  for  a  race- course." 

She  blushed  as  if  memory  twitted  her,   but 
instantly  recovered. — 

*^Your    lameness — 'tis   nothing,   or,  it  any 
thing,  a  grace— Witness  the  great  men  whoim- 
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mortfdize  and  have  immortalized  a  blemish. 
Scott  lame — Byron  lame — ^Alexander  had  a 
crooked  neck — Demosthenes,  he  stuttered — 
had  not  Cato  a  high  shoulder  that  was  hidden 
by  the  draping  of  his  toga  ?  Such  slight  defor- 
mity is  nothing — merely  individualizes,  adds  a 
striking  feature  to  the  aspect — There's  our  con- 
crete genius,  poet,  novelist,  orator  and  states- 
man— he  would  give  his  eyes  to  limp  a  little 
naturally — ^he's  too  well  made — could  he  but 
manage  a  slight  fracture  'twould  make  his  for- 
tune ;  but  the  puzzle  is  to  break  the  joint  in  an 
interesting  way — to  make  it  touching." 

Her  digression  to  my  ancients  had  rendered 
me  oblivious;  my  thoughts  had  flown  in  a 
tangent  to  Persepolis. — *'You  mention  Scott 
and  Byron  with  the  hero  Alexander,**  I  observed, 
**  my  memory  is  treacherous — ^were  they  of 
Macedon,  did  they  combat  at  the  Granicus  V* 

She  blinked  and  peered  at  me — '^  Macedon ! 
the  Granicus !  have  you  been  exploded  from 
the  primary  formation  to  confute  geologists  by 
proving  that  animals  existed  in  their  inorganic 
stratum.  Not  hear  of  Walter  Scott,  whose 
name  will  live  when  Alexander's  is  forgotten. 
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Exorcisist  of  ^  one-banded  Monks/  ^  Bleeding 
nuns/  and  all  the  rabble  host  of  fiction,  I  hom- 
ed half  my  delectable  brochurea  when  I  read 
that  gem  of  fancy — ^should  others  fidlow  my 
example.  Scott  may  prore  a  dembUi  of  the 
Saracen  incendiary  who  furnished  bodc-fiiel  ibr 
four  thousand  baths — ^What !  you  a  tale-writer 
and  not  know  ^  Waverly  !^ 

^^A  new  author^**  said  I>  hardly  knowing 
what  I  said. 

^  Pish  \  a  new  novd,^  replied  Miss  Beniiig- 
ton ;  ''he  who  has  hope  of  literary  fame  shovld 
'turn  the  page*  before  he  Iguide  the  pen'  should 

«  Leare  to  the  fribble  tad  the  Ibol 
To  loom  the  leeeoping  of  the  lehooii.- 
Be  fint  e  caritic,  theo-*" 

an  author  if  you  will — The  advice  contained  in 
these  dictations  is  beyond  all  price-*— Tou  imsl 
have  read  '  Familiar  epistles  Y^ 

"  Trajan's  to  Pliny  Y*  stammered  I. 

She  treated  me  to  a  look,  which  said  as 
plainly  as  any  thing  could  say,  ^what  a 
noodle  P* 

I  felt  as  angry  as  disconcerted—''  Miss  Bejw 
rington/'  said  I,  rising,  « I  have  told  you  that 
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I  make  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  author; 
'tis  you  have  dubbed  me — -may  I  remind  you 
of  the  letter  from  my  friend  and  thank  you  for 
this  audience  P^' 

"  Which  being  interpreted  means^  *Pm  very 
tired  of  you^^  ahe  retorted^ "  But  Miss  Berringi- 
ton  is  too  politic  to  give  up  a  prize  :  I  want 
some  hints  for  my  '  Social  classes  of  .the  Irish/ 
a  work  I  have  in  contempIation-^-^and  I  want  to 
make  my  fortune  by  that  manuscript  of  yours* 
I  should  have  behaved  better  had  you  been 
more  generous^  though,  inier-noSy  Fm  not,  my- 
self, a  whit  inclined  to  liberality — still  I  am  very 
conscientious — ^you  shall  have  an  honest  divi* 
dend — ^not  a  fraction  more.  I  have  hopes  this 
work  of  yours  will  take :  originals  beget  on- 
ginals.  May  I  reckon  on  our  partnership  ? 
ihaU  we  enter  hand  in  hand  into  posterity  ?" 

^'  I  am  only  too  much  honored,  Madam,  by 
the  interest" — 

'^  I  take  in  my  own  oause,  ah !  Fielding  will 
tell  you  what  a  jew  I  am-^you  shall  have  his 
letter  when  you  bring  the  manuscript — but 
mind — PU  not  be  Madam*dJ* 

^  Is  my  friend  well  ?'*  said  I—* 
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''Two  months  ago  he  was  not  dead^^  replied 
Miss  Berrington,  musings ''  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  my  visit  to  Castle  Dellival — ^therefore  his 
letter  hears  a  lazy  date/' 

^  Not  dead,'*  I  repeated^  ''he  is  not,  I  hope, 
in  danger  y^ 

"  Only  of  being  canonized^—  she  replied ; — 
a  scuffle  outside  the  door  broke  off  our  conver- 
sation« 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Will  jou  Ma'am  eome  and  drink  tajf  f 

Pal  lal  la  la  ladadee 
AU  in  the  fiimily  way — 

Fal  lal  la  la  ladadee. 


'^  I  AM  positive  it  is  my  insect/^  said  Miss 
Berrington,  '^  I  recognize  the  hum. .  Papilio  ! 
Papilio  P' 

Little  Boots  entered — half  of  him  at  leasts 
the  other  half  was  in  the  gripe  of  Phil^  who 
suffered  himself  however  to  be  dragged  into 
the  presence  by  degrees. 

"  What  is  it }"  cried  Miss  Berrington ; 
<<  what  bur  has  fastened  on  you  ?'^ 
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Papilio^  reddening  and  spluttering^  labored 
to  bring  out  eyidenee ;  Pfail,  at  sight  of  a  lady^ 
relaxed  his  hold,  scraped  his  foot,  and  bobbed 
genteelly *-^^  I  knowed  it/^  he  ejaculated,  facing 
Boots  with  a  flourish  of  his  fist ;  ^  I  knowed 
himself  was  here — didnH  I  spy  you  all  the  way 
down  Tuckey-street,  comin'  up  the  steps  here 
Sir,  an  hour  ago  ?  That  jim-crack  kept  denyin' 
me,  but  I  thumped  it  out  of  him. — ^There ! 
iouU  your  tongue,  poor  little  thing,''  he  added, 
demurely  clapping  his  hand  upon  the  mouth  of 
Boots.  *^  Don't  shew  your  ignVance,  sure  no 
one  understand  you !" 

*^  Your  valet^  I  presume,^  said  Miss  Ber- 
rington. 

I  was  nearly  as  irate  as  Boots.  '^  What  do 
you  want  ?**  said  !• 

^  Tisn't  /want  you,  sure;  *tis  Miss Quinny,** 
retorted  Phil ;  ^^  she's  home  from  Sunday's 
Well — stearin'  mad  wid  both  of  us ;  the  turbot's 
lost  1" 

^That  gorgeous  head-dress  I''  exclaimed  Misa 
Berrington,  clasping  her  hands — '^  lost  P' 

«  For  good  an'  all !"  said  Phil.  - «  Sure  / 
hadn't  ft  hand  in  it  I  Miss  Kelaher^  the  milliner^ 
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wanted  to  twig  the  morul  of  it  just  for  Mrs, 
Honigan ;  I  took  a  short  cut  through  the  fifth 
market— the  fttriiag  u«tie9-<-the  hand-box  cornea 
m  two — the  turbot  tumbles  out — Peg  PUice 
the  clea-boy*  claps  it  on  her  bead  an'  roona 
awf^  wid  it  !** 

^^  Horrible/'  cried  Miss  Berringtoii>  *^  most 
horrible  P^ 

'^  Miss  Quiniiy  said  so  too  Ma^am ;  she  flew 
right  round  an'  round  the  room^  for  rage*^ 

«  Stand  there  one  moment  till  I  pencil  you/* 
said  Miss  Berrington  taking  up  a  note-book  ; 
**  what^s  your  name  child  ?^* 

^  PhiBy  Nabbs  sure." 

"  Nabbs  I  capital !  I  db  ^  wish  to  draw  your 
likeness.'* 

^*  Lanty  can  draw  any  thing^^  said  PhiL 

"  And  who  is  Lanty  ?^ 

'^  The  masther's  horse,  the  misthisses  horse^ 
Miss  Quinny's  horse/' 

^  A  joint^tock  nag !— And  who  is  Miss 
Quinny  ?" 

^^  The  one  that  wears  the  spangles  sure — the 


*  Cleare -boy— market  boy. 
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ould  one — she's  comin'  here — it  slipped  out  a* 
me^  unknotmisi,  that  Master  Walter  had  a  hand 
in  tyin'  up  the  bandbox ; — *■  VU  make  him  pay 
for  it/  siz  she^ — lookin'  fit  to  he  tied  herself, — 
^  where  is  he  then,^  sia  she,  ^  the  ninny !'  '  He 
went  into  MacdowePs  an  hour  ago,'  siz  I,  ^  but 
I  suppose  he's  gone  again/  siz  I — Haith  here 
she  be  P' 

I%il  slipped  behind  Papilio.  Quinilla's  voice, 
in  shrill  soprano,  sent  a  chill  panic  through  my 
frame;  my  sometime  guide  was  marshalling 
the  way— <<  Thuik'ee  my  good  girl,  thaftt  do,'^ 
said  Quinny — "  Why  then  Watty  Sir,  what  in 
the  wide  world  made  you''— She  was  now  in- 
side the  door. 

<^  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  this  visit,''' 
said  Miss  Berrington,  smilingly  approaching 
our  cousin ;  '^  pray  who  have  I  the  honor  of 
addressing?" 

^  Miss  OToole  Ma'am,"  said  QuiniUa,  curt- 
sying in  the  most  prepossessing  style^  and  look- 
ing sweetly — ^^  I'm  sure  I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons— Helen  told  me,  Walter,  that  probably 
you  were  with  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding's,  but 
I'm  sure  I  had  no  notion — ^very  nxuch  obkeged 
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indeed  Ma'am — Foreign  manners  after  all  are 
so  shuperior/^ — ^This  yvsLS  said  as  if  intended 
for  a  whisper. 

She  took  the  chair  Miss  Berrington  pre* 
sented — I  could  as  soon  have  moved  mount 
Athos  as  myself — Quinilla  meantime  hemmed 
and  winked^  and  winked  and  hemmed;  at  last 
I  understood  her^  and  introduced  Miss  Berring- 
ton, who  made  her  compliments  with  the  epi- 
grammiatic  ease  of  Sanford, 

''  One  always  finds  oneself  at  home  in  good 
society, Walterj^ said  QuiniUa^in  anotheraudible 
whisper ;  "  What  a  very  nice  young  oofnanP^ 

^  You  look  fatigued/^  said  Miss  Berrington, 

» 

'*  Papilio  1"  she  nodded.  Boots  withdrew,  Phil 
sticking  to  his  girdle. 

"  Only  the  morning's  reereeetion,**  replied 
our  cousin — '^  We  breakfasted  at  Sunday's 
Well,  and  had  a  little  hop — I  dare  say  I  look 
quite  a  figure  V' 

*'  A  figure  one  would  not  willin^y  forget,'* 
said  Miss  Berrington. 

duinilla  simpered,  surveying  amicably  her 
nankin  boots  fronted  with  green  leather. 

*^  Pray  Miss  Berrington  do  you  make  any 
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Stay  in  the  city?  My  friends  the  Bullocks 
would  be  delighted  to  hire  a  lodging  for  you  if 
you  donH  shooi  yourself;  they  keep  a  jaunting* 
car — ^you'd  like  a  drive  upon  the  Glenmtre  road> 
or  round  the  rin^,  or  may  be  you'd  wish  to  see 
the  wax-work ;  Miss  ijordy  stabbing  Maraw  is 
fine — very  fine  1" 

Excuses  were  made  graciously  by  Miss  Ber* 
rington — She  had  promised  to  join  her  fellow* 
tourists  aflar  noon — They  left  Cork  to-morrow. 

Papilio  entered  with  refreshments;  Miss 
Berrington  whispered  to  her  page>  and  poured 
out  wine. 

'^  How  attentive  V^  said  Quinilla,  jogging  me; 
'^  I'm  sure  /  never  witnessed  such  attention—- 
what  an  air  of  style  I"  She  sipped  her  wine  s 
discreetly  poking  out  her  little  finger,  which 
displayed  a  ring  of  real  mock* 

^^  I  suppose  Miss  Berrington  you  are  going 
to  see  Blarney ;  there's  a  famcms  kissing  stone» 
stood  a  siege  by  Cromwell — and  the  ovens; 
there's  a  factory  for  making  paper  taUe^oathsl 
and  Dunscombe's  wood^  an  elegant  thing^-und 
Carrigrohan  Castle,  built  by  the  Phenicians — 1 
have  all  the  city  lions  at  my  fingers'  ends  yoa 
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gee.-'You  ought  to  stay  another  day  or  two. 
There's  Cove,  and  Spike — Cork  harbour,  next 
to  Naples — The  new  barracks,  beautiful !  but 
the  water's  bad — Passage  is  a  very  pretty  place, 
we  had  lodgings  there  one  summer,  and  balls 
upon  the  beach — Monkstown  too,  a  religious 
ediBce — ^Astley's  circus  is  shut  up,  but  the  the« 
atre  in  George's  street  is  open — Young^s  sweet 
in  Hamlet  i  I  have  a  passion  for  the  stage ;  and 
a  talent  for  it  too,  my  brother  says.'* 

'^  I  thought  so,"  said  Miss  Berrington  gravely; 
^  your  lineaments  are  of  the  Kemble  toumure 
— Genius  has  always  a  distinctive  trait." 

Quinilla  wriggled  with  delight.  ^'  I  thought 
I  looked  quite  shockingly  this  coming  for" — 
A  lucky  chime  broke  off  the  explanation — 
^^  Bless  me !  two  o'clock  !  and  I  hurried  home 
from  Sunday's  Well  o'  purpose  to  recruit  my- 
self for  the  bop  to-night.  But  such  agreeable 
company — quite  in  my  own  way — Come  Watty 
love.'* 

After  a  profusion  of  farewells  she  was  de- 
parting, followed  by  bewildered  me,  when  a 
sudden  thought  arrested  her.  She  turned  to 
Miss  Berrington  with  a  supplicating  smirk-— 
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*'  Pray  ma'am  are  you  engaged  to-night?  we 
have  a  little  rout,  just  to  practise  our  quadrilles 
for  winter  balls.  I  could  promise  you  some 
music  much  above  the  common — Cork's  famous 
for  good  ears— 'tisn't  without  reason  that  there's 
harps  upon  our  halfpennies — but  our  violin- 
sheUo  is  gone  to  Dublin^  and  our  flute  has  a 
bad  cold ;  Monimia  Bullock  is  quite  husky — 
she's  a  second  Stren-r-so  we  prorogued  our 
Phil-harmonics." 

She  paused  and  looked  beseechingly.  To 
my  amazement  and  dismay^  Miss  Berringtou 
gave  unhesitating  assent. 

Quinilla  was  in  ecstasies.  '^  And  Watty  can 
come  for  you/' — she  shot  me  a  knowing  wink  | 
'^  and  you  can  come  in  a  high  gown — so  don't 
unpack.  That  gipsy  hat  is  the  tastiest  thing  ! 
how  I'd  like  the  pattern  I — «weet !" 

Miss  Berrington  seemed  to  enjoy  my  em- 
barrassments she  bent  tp  us  with  such  a  mis- 
chievous grace — it  was  inhuman  ! — I  never  de- 
scended stairs  so  rajndly.  Phil  emerged  from 
a  corner,  with  a  monstrous  piece  of  cake^  which 
had  caused  an  armistice  between  him  and  Boots. 

^  Is  shq  roarin'  mad  intirely  ?"  said  the  boy^ 
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gaping  after  Quinilla,  ^ho  hopped  down  the 
steps  and  frisked 'across  the  Mall^  waving  her 
feathers  playfully  for  me  to  follow — her  hat 
that  day  was  French,  tapering  like  a  fir-cone. 
I  lingered  to  escape  her  and  to  observe  Lady 
Dellival,  who  was  descending  the  staircase, 
while  a  servant  let  down  the  step  of  a  post- 
chaise  which  stood  at  the  door.  The  Marchio- 
ness tottered  on  the  ill-constructed  step,  and  I 
instinctively  sprang  to  support  her ;  she  grasped 
my  arm — I  assisted  her  into  the  vehicle  and 
presented  a  handkerchief  that  had  fallen  on  the 
pavement.  Imagine  my  consternation — she 
threw  me  a  shilling !  I  think  I  should  have 
flung  it  back,  but  in  a  momc^nt  it  was  caught 
up  and  popped  between  the  teeth  of  '  Beauty,' 
who  had  dodged  me  closely. 

My  heart  swelled ;  I  never  before  had  felt  an 
access  of  real  fury.  After  lavishing  the  bitter- 
est reproaches  on  Phil,  who  had  been  in  no 
way  accessory  to  this  indignity,  I  slunk  home^ 
and  stole  up  to  my  attic :  vexation  had  given 
me  head-ache ;  and  for  exhaustion  of  my  ill- 
humour  I  minuted  my  conversation  with  Miss 
Beirington. 
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I  had  fintBhed  when  Helen  put  in  her  en- 
quiring fkce,  with  an  eager,  ^  Well  Walter  ?^ 
I  pointed  to  the  diary — she  read  it  rapidly, 
ejaculating  at  intervals — *^  How  fortunate  I — 
about  to  publish— what!  coming  here  this 
evening  P' 

She  laid  down  the  journal,  and  stood  for 
some  time  lost  in  thought^-I  was  too  moody  to 
disturb  her. 

^  Is  she  very  fascinating  ?*'  enquired  Helen 
at  last. 

^'  Fielding  may  think  her  fascinating  Helen 
— I  don't — I  wish  he  had  not  forced  me  to 
this  visit-^I  never  felt  so  humbled  in  my  Efe/' 

'<  Humbled  !'*  repeated  Helen,  trying  to 
smile,  though  her  tears  were  fast  gathering — 
'^  ^is  a  false  shame  that  oppresses  you — what 
have  we  to  do  with  pride  ? — ^we  are  poor,  and 
those  we  love  are  poor — Is  it  humbling  to 
give  them  comfort  ?  to  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence V 

Her  mild  upbraiding  look  turned  my  indig- 
nation against  myself;  I  requested  her  to  pre- 
pare the  manuscript,  and  promised  to  present 
it  to  Miss  Berrington. 
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Quinilla's  description  of  the  London  lady 
had  quickened  the  pulses  of  the  family  :  the 
turban,  after  one  truly  affecting  apostrophe^ 
was  forgotten— curiosity  was  rife,  and  exbilira- 
tion  overflowed  at  the  prospect  of  transfixing 
the  Whelpleys  and  Doghertys  with  the  sight 
of  a  real  Englishwoman.  The  intended  dry 
drum — which  suggested  merely  cake  and  wine 
-expanded  into  upeiU  souper^So  many  'poor 
dear  souls,*  would  be  affironted  if  they  were 
not  invited,  that  every  soul  they  knew  was 
invited,  '^  except  one  poor  thing, '^  said 
Dionysius,  '^  who  is  so  dreadful  ungenteel  l'^ 
Mrs.  Bullock  tramped  up  and  down  the  stairs^ 
jingling  her  keys,  beseeching  Mr.  B.  to  make 
punch,  to  go  to  market,  and  to  send  his  wig 
to  Barry^s  to  be  dressed;  he  looked  ''so  like 
a  Goth  r 

Helen  was  requested  to  give  up  the  children 
— there  were  so  many  picture-dusters  wanted — 
the  statues  on  the  landing  looked  abominable- 
Minerva's  nose  was  ruined — little  Timotheus 
had  a  knack  at  cobbling  plaster-work.  "  The 
lustres  too  would  like  a  Ikkf'  said  Katy,  who 
was  always  sent  for  in  cases  of  extremity; 
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directress  of  the  more  recondite  confec- 
tions. 

Slauveen  stole  up  to  us^  to  bint  that  his  offi- 
cial functions  would  upset  a  common  mind. 
Suppers  were  much  more  serious  than  dry 
drums ;  Mrs.  Bullock  would  fall  into  convul- 
sions unless  there  were  a  dish  for  every  guest ; 
he  was  to  forage  for  sheeps'  tongues,  spiced 
beef,  collared  pig,  and  other  interesting  solids. 
The  Vulcan  kitchen-range  could  aacommodaU 
only  a  couple  o'  ducks,  so  Mrs.  Green's  necomr 
modated  a  couple  o'  chickens,  and  BreesthoOgh, 
luckless  brute  I  was  cheated  of  his  evening 
gambol  with  Phil  Nahbs,  and  chucked  into  the 
dog^wheeL 

But  heads  spun  round  as  well  as  spits,  the 
wildest  dance  was  sliding  into  fashion ;  valiXf 
Monimia  called  it.  Mrs.  Bullock  called  it 
whirligig — The  mere  thought  of  it  induced 
vertigo:  poor  Mr.  B.  used  to  purse  his  lips, 
and  ask  suspiciously,  whether  it  might  be 
virtuous. 

1  his  dizzying  roundelay  was  now  in  practice ; 
alternating  with  queue  de  chat^  and  other  fan* 
tastic  evolutions.    The  efforts  Dion  made  were 
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feverish ;  he  wofM  perform  with  Monimia  just 
one  round  m  the  attic  to  regale  me — "  Clever 
creature  V  sished  our  cousin,  as  she  surveyed 
her  whirling  Lad.  «  What  a  pity  she  cL't 
manage  ■*  Spirits  of  my  sainted  sire !'  ^* 

At  length  the  hour  drew  near  which  the 
household  in  solemn  synod  had  decided  was 
proper  for  my  embassy ;  Helen  had  brushed 
inycoat^  refreshed  my  waistcoat,  and  forced 
my  hat  from  some  of  its  deformities ;  I  hid  the 
manuscript  in  my  vest,  and  with  throbbing 
heart  awaited  orders. 

^*  Now  Watty,"  said  Quinilla,  flourishing  full 
dressed  into  my  attic;  ^'the  room  is  filling; 
you  may  go ;  there's  that  old  show  Miss  Hinch 
in  a  green  gauze  bandeau  and  a  green  poplin 
gown,  with  her  face  as  red  as  a  brick,  just  like  a 
setting  sun  in  a  shrubbery ;  such  a  fright  V^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Aflkbilitie  is  of  woundeHuIl  efficacje  in  procuring  love 

Where  a  man  is  fecile  or  easy  to  be  spoken  unto...where  a  man 
speaketh  courteysly,  with  a  sweet  speach  or  countenance;  wber»> 
by  the  hearers  (as  it  were  with  a  delicate  odour)  be  refreshed 
and  allured  to  love  him,  in  whome  is  tfays  most  delectable 
qualitie. 

Sir  T.ElytL 


MisB  BsBRiNGTON  received  tne  in  the  same 
frank,  lively  manner  as  before ;  thanked  me  for 
the  manuscript  as  if  I  had  conferred  a  signal 
favour ;  gave  me  Fielding's  letter,  and  rallied 
me  on  my  unnational  inhospitality.  '^  But  for 
the  band-box  adventure  I  should  not  have 
made  acquaintance  with  your  family/'  she 
observed. 
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My  excuse  was  given  readily  and  even  with 
elation — I  was  only  tutor  in  the  Bullock 
family. 

"  How  lucky  !"  said  Miss  Berrington — 
"  We  can  then  discuss  them  unreservedly-^ 
The  O'Toole  surpasses  hope — what  a  variety 
for  tny  social  classes/' 

''  She  is  the  sister  of  a  person  I  revere/^ 
said  I. 

'^  Should  that  detract  from  the  admiration 
she  inspires? — I  was  longing  for  such  a  ipect* 
ment  (as  our  guide  of  Glendalough  expresses  it) 
of  unadulterated  ore.  I  have  met  with  as  fine 
gentlemen  and  high-bred  ladies  in  Ireland^  as 
in  any  land — ^the  aiistocratic  airs  of  every 
country  vei^  to  a  common  centre — but  educar 
tion  disguises  your  grand  aboriginal  qualities^ 
brings  you  to  the  monotonous  level  of  other 
educated  people ;  state  apartments  and  coiu't 
fustian,  savor  of  the  hum-drum — I  want  to  peep 
into  the  carps  de  logis,  to  catch  a  view  of  the 
superb  grotesque — are  all  the  tmimali  parlatUi 
genuine? — are  they  all  of  the  same  racy 
quality  ?'* 
.   ^^  The  Bullocks  are  a  worthy  family/'  said  I> 
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"  though  'not  perhaps  of  that  high-breeding 
i?rhich  would  suit  the  intimates  of  Lady 
DellivaU' 

"  Thank  Heaven ! — I  am  sick  of  the  grand 
reception-tone,  and  long  to  hear  the  tone  of 
nature/* 

"Then  you  must  journey  to  the  ^savage 
west,'  *'  said  I. 

"  And  so  I  will,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
your  Boors  and  Brehons — But  first  I'll  go  with 
you  to  my  appointment — my  carriage  waitsi — 
my  chaussure  is  not  quite  pedestrian.*' 

I  had  not  before  remarked  that  the  fashion 
of  her  dress  was  changed,  though  conscious  that 
something  had  embellished  her — It  might  be 
that  the  discarding  of  the  ^  gipsy  hat*  had 
given  to  view  a  fine  brpad  forehead,  from 
which  the  hair  was  drawn  completely,  and  fast- 
ened back  en  Cleopfitre.  I  thought  upon  Qui- 
nilla's  triple  tier  of  bows,  and  gau£e,and  droop- 
ing lilacs^  surmounting  little  ringlets  of  baked 
hair,  resembling  the  screw*  like  shavings  dang- 
ling from  a  summer  fire-place.  The  head  before 
me  was  set  off,  only,  by  that  exquisite  good  taste 
which  suits  the  coiffure  to  the  style  of  feature. 
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*'  Now/^  said  Miss  Berrington,  when  we 
were  seated  in  a  handsome  travelling  chariot, 
"revenons  a  nos  boeu/s?^ — the  Bullocks — give  me 
a  hint  of  their  collective  attributes^  their  aggre- 
gate demeanour." 

I  shook  my  head  somewhat  rebukefuUy. 

^'  Ho !  I  understand.  They  must  be  sifted 
separately — they  have  nothing  distinctive  as  a 
tribe — then  let  us  go  back  to  Quinny — what 
delightful  abbrematwre  f  I  have  a  tenderness  for 
contractions  and  diminutives  myself — they  do- 
mesticate—lead people  from  the  grand  pas  of 
ceremony  to  the  light  pace  of  friendly  inter- . 
course:  but  she  outdoes  me;  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  familiarizing  into  Wattyy  the 
thrilling  name  of  Walter — a  name  associated 
with  splendid  deeds,  with  Marmion  and  the 
Minstrel — But  I  forgot — you  scorn  the  epopee 
of  modern  era." 

"  Circumstances  formed  my  taste/'  said  I, 
'^nor  will  J  call  them  unpropitious — my  ignor- 
ance of  modern  literature  as  of  artificial  customs 
may  be  pardoned,  on  the  pica  of  absolute  seclu- 
sion even  from  my  infancy.     A  few   months 
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hack  1  was  a  dweller  of  the '  savage  wesf  where" 
— ^The  carriage  stopped. 

'^  What  a  pity/'  ejaculated  Mm  Bemngtoo, 
"  I  began  to  feel  30  interested !  Is  there  a  crypt 
in  that  cyclopean  edifice  where  I  may  hear  the 
rest?" 

We  were  opposite  the  Vulcan*— the  hall-door 
flew  wide^  and  SlauTeen^  with  a  strut  no  fugle- 
man could  excelj  ushered  us  up  stairs.  Miss 
Berrington's  lynx  eyes  were  active ;  even  the 
patching  of  Minierva's  nose  did  not  escape  her 
— I  bowed  when  we  reached  the  landing,  and 
wished  her  a  good  evening.  ''  What !  enter  a 
^  drawing-rpom  sans  cavaKer  P*  she  exclaimed^ 
linking  my  arm  with  hers — not  I  indeed !'' 

There  was  no  time  for  remonstrance — Slau- 
veen  twitched  away  tny  hat  i  the  hum  of  many 
voices  broke  upon  me;  we  were  announced 
sonorously,  and  I  found  myself  in  thread-bare 
habit  and  stout  high^ows,  advancing  up  a  room 
tapestried  with  living  figures,  an  ^gant  young 
woman  leaning  on  my  arm. 

In  a  moment  we  were  hemmed  in  by  tbe 
Bullocks  and  Quinilla. — 
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Dionysius  why,  a  cheer  f — a  cheer  why 
Dionysius'^ — Five  chairs  were  pushed  against 
Miss  Berrington — She  released  me,  and  I  slid 
into  a  place  which  a  good  natured  little  lady  in 
sky  bine  drapery,  made  f<Mr  me,  by  drawing 
closer  to  her  neighbour — I  need  not  have  been 
so  frightened — nobody  was  looking  at  me. 

Fear  some  time  I  heard  nothing,  I  saw  nothing 
distinctly-^  daylight  was  not  yet  excluded — 
the  setting  sun  poured  his  blinding  rays  into 
the  room ;  there  was  a  flashing  and  hurtling  of 
fbtms  and  sounds  and  colors.  To  recover  my 
senses  I  closed  my  eyes--^The  first  object  they 
opened  on,  was  Mr.  Bullock  presented  by  Qui^ 
nilla  and  bowing  to  his  English  guest — ^The 
little  gentleman  had  never  looked  so  spruce  and  * 
lively;  his  grey  eyes  twinkled  fervently;  his 
queue, '  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,' 
dangled  to  his  waist ;  his  bright  copper  buckles 
guttered  like  the  bellows'  nose  that  shone  out- 
side the  window;  his  broad-skirted  coat  (a 
satire  on  the  scanty  skirts  of  the  younger 
Dionysius)  was  an  oil  and  mustard  mixture, 
adorned  with  buttons  huge  as  those  our  glen- 
boys  brought  from  BaUygobbin.    Beside  him 

F  3 
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stood  a  statelier  form^  draped  in  ruby  velvet — 
\rhat  a  cap  she  wore ! 

'^  And  this  is  Mrs.   Bullock/'  said  Clttinilla, 
her  verbal  efforts  combating  a  joyous  giggle  ; 
'^  and  here's  Monimia."  Monimia^  in  despite  of 
bugles    and  gold    bands^   looked    handsome. 
^^  Dionysius !  where  are  you  Dionysius  ?" 

"  Why  here  Fm  here/'  cried  Dion,  sinking 
his  head  and  suffering  his  chin  gently  to  touch 
his  ample  chitterling. 

'^  And  here's  Timotheus  too/'  said  Quinny. 
*'  The  other  children  are  too  young — Timotheus 
is  as  good  a  waiter  as  Patricius — ^hold  up  your 
head  Timotheus,  turn  out  your  toes  Sir — " 

Miss  Berrington  received  the  introduced  with 
a  pleased  and  earnest  notice  which  made  each 
think  himself  appreciated— How  captivating  is 
affability !  that  tone  of  interest  and  complais- 
ance which  flatters  us  into  self-approval  and, 
whether  sincere  or  not,  possesses  an  indescrib- 
able chai'm  when  addressed  to  us  by  those  we 
look  upon  as  our  superiors — ^The  dignified  re- 
serve of  Madame  Wallenberg  was  revolting  to 
our  cousin — the  high-bred  "German  lady  was 
disgubted  with  frivolities — the  high-bred  Eng- 
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lish  lady  (for  \pith  all  her  eccentricities  Miss 
Berrington  bore  the  stamp  distinctive  of  high- 
breeding)  was  delighted  with  every  novelty  of 
character  how  farcical  soever :  she  received  the 
strenuous  civilities  of  Miss  O'Toole  with  untired 
complacency^  disguising  her  incidental  satire 
with  the  mask  of  compliment.  In  proportion 
therefore^  as  the  Baroness  had  been  censured 

a 

by  our  cousin  was  Miss  Berrington  extolled. 
Monimia^  Dion^  and  Mrs.  Bullock  joined  in 
these  loudly  whispered  plaudits ;  Dion  indeed 
declared^  upon  his  word  an^  honor  she  beat 
Miss  McCarthy  hollow. 

'^  Miss  McCarthy  !'^  exclaimed  Mr.  B. — bow- 
ing politely  as  his  kdy  sneez,ed^  ''Miss  Mc 
Carthy !  pooh !" 

Monimia  now  suggested  it  would  he  friendly 
to  introduce  the  company — every  one  was  anxi- 
ous for  some  mark  of  notice  from  the  cynosure; 
and  so  Miss  McCarthy,  Mr.  McCarthy,  the 
three  Miss  Dogherty^s,  Master  Dicky  Dogherty 
the  two  Miss  Moriartys,  their  papa.  Miss 
Hinch,  five  Mr.  Hurleys,  a  troop  of  Raffertys 
a  regiment  of  Riordans,  and  four  old  ladies  and 
one   old  gentleman — destined   for    the    snug 
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cassino-set  and  cutter-in  of  the  little  room  be- 
hind the  shop— were  each  presented  in  rotation ; 
last  of  all  was  handed  up  my  blushing  neigh- 
bour, wreathed  m  roses,  and  looking  like  a 
little  fat  Arcadian  Shepherdess  embellishing  a 
fitmtiBpiece — Miss  Philly  Horrigan — 1  thought 
it  my  bounden  duty,  as  Miss  PhiUy  had  been  so 
civil,  to  march  along  with  her,  hoping  some 
lucky  chance  would  clear  a  passage  to  the  door ; 
but    Miss  Berrington  maliciously  nodded  me 
into  a  chair  beside  her.    I  was  longing  to  read 
Fielding's  letter  but  dared  not  disobey,  for  her 
raillery,  though  disguised  to  others,  was  played 
off,  openly,  on  me. 

^^What,  still  in  the  clouds  with  Aristo* 
phanes!''  she  exclaimed — ''I  have  been  ob- 
serving you." 

^^  Aristophanes  V*  said  Dion,  ^'  donH;  you  mean 
nubes  ?  Vm  in  that — ^'tis  plaguy  hard  f* 

On  Mr.Fitzgerald,''  added  MissBerrington. 
Not  at  all,'^  said  Dion,  ''Mr.  Fitzgerald  can 
read  Latin  as  fast  as  you  read'English  why !'' 

'<  Indeed ! — knowledge  progresses  lament- 
ably :  talent  will  soon  be  worthless ;  what  every 
one  has,  no  one  cares  for." 
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'^  I  think;  myself,  that  dancing  will  carry  the 
day/'  said  Dion ;  '^in  Ireland  at  any  rate." 

''  You  mean  rope  dancing/'  said  Mibs  Ber- 
rington. 

^  Rope  dancing !  kang  it  no/'  said  Dionysius^ 
^  not  at  all — I  mean — '^ 

^Cioero  is  a  very  pretty  book  don't  you 
think  Ma'am  P^'  said  'Mrs.  Bullock^  who  liad 
gathered  from  me  that  Miss  Berrington  was  a 
literary  person. 

*'  Very  indeed,^  said  Miss  Berringtonj  im* 
pressively,  "  and  Thucydides !  bow  sweetly  he 
describes  the  plague  of  Athens !  but  you  prefer 
it  may  be  that  passage  in  Confucius,  on 
filial—'' 

^'  Monimia  Monimia  come  here  come  here/^ 
interrupted  Mrs.  Bullock.  ''Pray  Mr.  Fitz- 
geraldy  will  you  give  Monimia  your  place? 
she'll  think  it  such  a  treat  you  know  to  talk 
the  daaaics." 

I  arose;  Mrs.  BuUoQk  leaned  on  me,  and  led 
me  to  her  mate — ^'  WeUl  just  leave  them  to 
get  into  the  marrow  of  it/'  she  whispered — 
"  For  my  part  Mr.  B.  she  poses  me — so  very 
literary — <juite  a  poetess  "' 
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^  Gracious  !*'  ejaculated  Mr.  B.  **  litoaiy ! 
— a  poetess ! — ^1  thought  you  told  me  she  was 
a  gentlewoman." 

'^  Pray  hold  your  tongue  and  don't  expose 
yourself/'  said  Mrs.  Bullock ;  ^  a  lady^  now  a 
days^  not  literary^  is  not  a  gentlewoman." 

QuiniUa  meantime  was  fluttering  about,  issu- 
ing the  word  of  command,  as  if  mistress  of  the 
revels — '^  Take  the  silver  bread-basket  Ttmo- 
theus  dear;  tea  is  coming  in — hand  the  plum- 
cake  about  my  man — Boland  didn't  forget  the 
Shrewsburys  I  hope — Patricius,  draw  the  car- 
tains — bring  in  the  wax  candles." 

^'  How  well  she  manages/'  observed  Mrs. 
BuUock.  ^'  So  clear  in  all  her  orders — well  for 
us  we  have  her !" 

So  the  bellows  were  shut  out  and  candles 
brought  in.  Tea  went  its  rounds,  and  little 
Timotheus,  with  a  basket  t!hat  at  once  estab- 
lished Irish  hospitality.  '^  None  of  your^SiniciaJi 
sKces/'  said  one  of  the  caasino  junto,  pouncing 
on  the  luscious  fireight,  '^  but  handsome,  sub- 
stantial wedges — well ! — I  never  saw ! — ^Boland 
is  the  sweetest  pastrycook  ! — ^Tou  are  so  abste- 
mious ma'am,"  addressing  Miss  Berrington; 
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'^take  this  bit;  do  you  sing  ma'am? — the  three 
Miss  Whelpleys  sing  *  merrily  every  bosom 
bounces^  most  beautifully — or  may  be  you  play 
commerce  ?'' 

^'  Play  cards  indeed  P'  said  Dionysius,  color- 
ing ;  '^  she'll  dance^wo'n't  you  dance  with  me 
Miss  Berrington  ?*' 

^'  Certainly  I  hope  to  have  that  pleasure/' 

There  was  a  miraculous  brightening  of  my 
pupil's  countenance.  '^  The  Miss  Dogherty's 
don't  know  Quadrilles/'  he  added,  '^  so.  we 
must  have  a  country-dance  or  two/' 

'^  As  many  as  you  please ;  a  country-donee 
in  autumn  is  so  refreshing !" 

"  Sweet  creature!"  murmured  the  Miss  Dog- 
hertys. 

I  had  been  sftealiag  towards  the  door  and 
was  preparing  for  a  dart ;  I  had  no  one  to  pass 
but  Mr.  B.  who  was  cooling  his  tea  by  pouring 
it  from  cup  to  saucer. 

^  Pray  tell  Mr.  Fitzgerald  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him." 

I  heard  the  order  and  gave  up  escape,  re- 
turning  fearfully  to  my  tormentor. 

^'  But  for  you/'  said  Dienysius^  gazing  de- 
F  5 
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voutly  at  Miss  Berringtan,  *«  we  should  not 
have  had  Mr.  Fit^erald  to-night ;  he  is  always 
writing  exercises;  it  makes  us  quite  melancholy 
to  see  him  look  so  moped  and  miserabk.^^ 
*^  He  is  not  then  a  stem  task-master  ?*' 
'^  Stem !— he's  the  mildest  person  in  the 
world  !*'  said  Dionysius  warmly—*'  I  could 
never  learn  at  all  before  he  taught  me— stem ! 
he  has  the  patience  of  a  saint." 

MissBerrington  looked  at  him  with  a  changed 
expression — ^^  You  are  a  zealous  and  a  gene- 
rous friend ;  I  wish  /  had  such  an  advocate." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Dionysius,  *'  you  can  never 
want  an  advocate/' 

A  slight  flush  overspread  the  lady^s  fiice;  she 
turned  to  me  hastily  and  whispered — "  I  am 
rebuked — ^the  most  refined  compliment  could 
not  have  struck  more  home — surely  the  first 
knight -errant  must  have  been  an  Irishman.^' 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  ^'  Marion  will 
vouch  for  that.''  What  saddening  associations 
rushed  in  with  the  thought ! — Utterly  forgetfiil 
I  flung  my  arm  across  the  chair,  leaned  my 
head  on  it  and  was  transported  to  our  study  in 
the  distant  west — Marion  and  Helen  pored 
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«ver  their  favorite  tomes;  aunt  plied  her  stock- 
ing needle ;  my  uncle  took  notes  for  a  trans- 
latioQof  Homer  which  he  had  long  contemplated 
— I  heaved  a  profound  sigh^  and  stared  va« 
cantly  around — the  scraping  of  a  fiddle  had 
brought  back  my  alienated  senses. 

^'  You  are  ill^  your  head  aches/'  said  Moni- 
mia^  taking  my  hand ;  ^^  the  room  is  very  warm, 
stand  outside  the  door  for  a  minute  or  two/' 

^^  Do/'  said  Dion ;  *'  come  to  us  again 
though." 

'^  lie  worries  himself  too  much  with  Dio* 
nysius,"  said  Mrs.  Bullock. 

^^  The  poor  lad  is  as  white  as  chalk,**  said 
Mr.  B.  ^'  he  shall  not  be  pestered  with  lessons  all 
day  ;  by  the  Law-Harry  he  sha'n't," 

I  was  an  object  of  general  solicitude ;  every 
one  was  full  of  pity — every  one  recommended 
some  unfailing  specific.     I  was  conscious  of  no 

ailment  save  that  tremor  cordis  which  I  had  no 

« 

hope  of  losing ;  nevertheless  I  was  glad  to  be 
released. 

Miss  Berrington  followed  me  to  the  door.—* 
^*  You  forsake  me,  most  unknightly  cavalier. 
Farewell—  I  leave  Cork  at  day-break — 'Tis  the 
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plaint  of  that  vexed  Cremona  that  afflicts  yon^ 
is  it  not?"  she  whispered — "  Still  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  such  honest  sympathies  is  comforting. 
Take  this  as  the  result  of  my  observations^  I 
wish  I  were  an  Irishwoman.*' 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 


Musicians  and  dancen,  take  some  truce 

With  these  your  pleasing  labours ;  for  great  use 

Ai  much  weariness  as  perfection  brings. 


Katy,  Skuveen^  and  the  Vulcan  cook  were  on 
the  landing,  peeping  at  the  company ;  I  asked 
for  a  candle,  and  ascended  to  my  three-pair- 
stair  apartment.  As  I  passed  the  school-room 
a  low  solemn  murmur  reached  me — There  was 
something  inexpressibly  composing,  after  the 
din  and  bustle  of  the  drawing-room,  in  the  soft 
hum  of  Helen's  voice  leading  the  children's  in 
evening  prayer — I  lingered  for  a  moment — 
^'  Her  little  charge  wiU  be  soon  dismissed  to 
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bed,''  thought  I :  ^^  we  can  discuss  matters  ss 
yce  walk  home/' 

I  shut  myself  into  my   lecture^room,  and 
opened  Helding^s  letter ;  it  was  shorter  than 
usaal,  containing  little  more  than  a  request, 
singular,  because  emphatically  nrged«     ^  Yon 
have  never/  he  wrote,  ^  disclosed  to  me  the 
circumstances  of  your  descent ;  until  lately  I 
was  myself  unequal  to  enter  on  the  subject,  but 
I  now  feel  an  irrepressible  desire  to  learn  them 
— do  not,  I  beseedi  you,  disappoint  me — I 
know  you  keep  a  journal ;  let  me  have   such 
parts  as  bear  upon  the  point  I  have  so  much  at 
heart.     Miss  Berrington  will  take  charge  of  a 
deposit  I  shall  hold  sacred,  and  return  to  you 
unseen  but  by  myself.'^ 

Independent  of  the  feeling  whidi  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  me  to*  refuse  a  request 
from  Fielding^  the  leaven  of  pride,  £armented 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Miss  Berrington,  made  xne 
not  averse  to  a  disclosure  that  would  prove  our 
claim,  tliough  not  to  happy,  yet  to  high 
descent.  I  addressed  a  few  lines  to  my  friend, 
and  hastily  subtracting  firom  my  diaiy  the 
sheets  written  since  our  residence  in  Cork,  I 
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placed  the  remainder  in  envelope  with  my 
letter,  sealed  and  directed  it—  But  how  make 
Miss  Benington  aware  of  the  «ec(md  volumi- 
noos  deposit  that  awaited  her  ?  I  had  a  horror 
of  again  encountering  the  blaze  of  so  many 
eyes,  yet  I  was  9crupubus  of  entrusting  my 
packet  to  a  servant.  For  a  moment  I  fluctu* 
atedj  and  the  next  descended  the  stairs  with  a 
hope  that  some  fortunate  chance  might  be- 
friend me. 

^  Two  fiddles  and  a  duldmer/*  drowned  the 
creaking  of  my  shoes — ^the  before-mentioned 
peepers  were  still  reconnoitring,  so  I  leaned 
over  the  baluster  above  them,  awaiting  the 
conclusion  of  the  dance— The  notes  of  admira- 
tion beneath  me  were  sometimes  louder  than 
the  fiddle  notes. 

<'  Whatever  heads  may  do/'  said  Katy, 
^^  Irish  heels  flogs  English  ones — Look  at  Miss 
Quinny's  iiMricate  toes !  her  genus  lies  that 
way.'* 

"  In  counthry  dances/'  said  Slauveen,  *^  but 
look  at  her  in  them  quadroons  \  yawing  like 
Bill  DriscoFs  wherry  in  a  swell." 

^  But  how  beautiful  she  throws  her  toe  out/' 
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relumed  Katy^  "  watch  her  sinking  step — Mr. 
McCarthy's  eyes  are  glued  upon  her." 

"  In  my  mind^^'  quoth^  the  Vulcan  cook, 
<^  next  to  Miss  Monimia,  Miss  Philly  Horrigae 
flogs  the  room ;  she's  decui  genteel.^' 

"  Too  bimgy/*  remarked  Katy«. 

^  Well  done>  Master  Pionysius  P  cried  Slau- 
veen,  *^  what  a  caper !  The  foreign  lady  looks 
enchanted.'^ 

'^  She's  a>  smart  young  lady  too/'  said  Kat; ; 
'<  but  her  dress  ruins  her  j  cUl  white  looks  so 
main.  Miss  Quinilla's  white  an'  coquelicoo  takes 
the  shine  from  her  entirely/' 

'^  'Tis  allurin' !  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  cracked 
lobster/'  quoth  the  cook^  "  Hush !  spake  asy-^ 
don't  you  hear  the  music  stop  ?" 

There  was  a  buzz  of  merry  voices;  the 
dancers  filled  up  the  door-^ay ;  the  servants 
decamped,  and  their  places  were  taken  by 
Dionysius^  duinilla,  and  Miss  Berrington. 

"  I  never  was  so  hot  in  all  my  Ufe  I"  said 
Quinilla,  ^^  my  hair  is  oiU  ! — Fan  your  partner, 
can't  you  Dionysius  !"  Miss  Bernngton  really 
looked  exhausted. 

'*  Mr.  McCarthy  must  be  wondering  where 
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I  am  ;**  resumed  our  cousin ;  "  are  you  engag- 
ed for  the  next  quadrille.  Miss  Berrington  ?  Pm 
sure  I  hope  I  haven't  promised  twenty  !'* 

'*  I  would  rather^not  dance  the  next/'  replied 
Miss  Berrington. 

"  I  am  tired  too,**  said  Dion. 

*'  You  tired  Dionysius  ! — you  ! — ^but  you 
must  ask  Miss  McCarthy/' 

Mrs.  Bullock  now  emerged  — "  Dionysius, 
dear — there's  poor  Miss  McCarthy  among  the 
wall-flowers ;  you  must  ask  her  you  know ;  she 
looks  quite  wo-bcgone ;  Mr.  Hurley  is  hunt- 
ing for  Miss  Berrington.'^ 

Dion  was  led  0%  d  contre  cceur^  between  his 
mother  and  Quinilla.  The  'vexed  cremonas^ 
again  struck  up. 

I  was  hastening  to  address  Miss  Berrington, 
when  the  soft  hand  of  a  child  arrested  me — 
It  was  Lydia  Bullock — "  Will  you  call  Timo- 
theus,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  no  one  hears  our  bell — 
Ah  !  that  lady  there  will  call  him."  The  child 
ran  down  stairs  to  Miss  Berrington — "Will 
you  tell  Timotheus  Helen  wants  hun  ?'^ 

"  Come  with  me  then  my  dear." 
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^^  No,  no, ''  said  livia :  ^^  Helen  would  be 
sorry — she  says  we  ought  to  be  in  bed.** 

^  And  who  is  Helen  ?  your  aister  V 

^'No;  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  sister — ^she  teadies 
us — donH  you  know  our  Helen  ?*' 

"  1  should  like  to  know  her/' 

"  Then  you  must  make  haste — s^e  is  going 
home— Kjome.'* 

^  But  she  may  be  angry — '* 

"  Helen  is  never  angry •'' 

^'  And  will  you  introduce  me  ?  I  am  Miss 
Berrington." 

^^  The  English  lady !  the  lady  eveiy  one 
came  to  look  at  !*-*oh  Helen  will  like  to  see 
you  too — ^and  Julius — and  Diana — ^make  haate.^' 
— She  was  drawing  Miss  Berrington  up  stairs 
while  she  prattled. 

I  debated  whether  I  should  preyent  this  visit 
or  prepare  my  sister  for  it^*^the  moment  for 
either  was  lost  by  my  delay.  Just  as  I  reached 
the  school-room  door^  Livia^  who  pursued  me 
closely,  pushed  it  in,  exclaiming — '^  Here^js 
the  great  lady!  the  English  lady  come  to 
see  us  !** 
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Miss  BerringtoQ  drew  back,  turning  on  me 
eyes  expressive  of  astonishment — Helen's  arm 
was  thrown  round  one  of  the  children,  who 
leaned  against  her  half  asleep — Julius  had 
mounted  her  chair  to  jday  with  the  long  tresses 
from  which  he  had  drawn  the  comb  that  usually 
confined  them — ^tights  burned  dimly  on  a  table 
— the  window  was  thrown  open,  and  an 
autumn  moon  shone  brilliantly  above  the  blue 
slate  roofings  of  the  houses  opposite. 

''  Come  in/'  said  Livia,  ^  Helen  wiU  not  be 
angty ;  come  in/' 

^^  Pray  foiigtve — foigive — ^this  intrusion/*  said 
Miss  Berrington,  slowly  entering. 

Helen  had  started  from  the  children:  her 
innate  courtesy  subdued  the  tremors  of  suxprise 
and  diffidence.  Miss  Berrington's  confusion 
was  more  apparent;  she  took  the  diair  my 
sister  offered,  but  her  comkus  had  left  her. 

'^  Won^t  you  say  something  for  me,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  ? — I  was  so  harassed  by  noise  and 
heat — the  prospect  of  a  room  to  breathe  in 
— of— of— *' 

'^  Indeed  I  am  glad  to  see  you,''  said  Helen, 
'^  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  brother 
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— ^We  are  not  accustomed  to  mix  in  society, 
else  I  should  have  met  you  with  the  famflj ; 
but  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  is  very 
grateful  to  me.*' 

*'  Miss  Berrington*8  eyes  were  riveted  on  my 
sister's  face — ^  If  you  wish  me  to  feel  at  ease 
you  will  not  mention  thanks.'' 

''  Then  I  will  not,"  said  Helen. 

**  There !"  cried  Livia,  «  I  told  you  she 
would  not  be  angry." 

How  speedily  a  child  consummates  an  inti- 
macy ;  Livia  placed  Miss  Berrington's  hand  in 
Helen's; — ^the  laugh  her  earnestness  excited 
established  familiarity. — A  servant  entered  for 
the  children — I  feared  a  more  effectual  inter- 
ruption, and  while  Helen  successively  dismiss- 
ed her  little  pupils,  I  hastily  informed  Miss 
Berrington  of  the  second  bulky  packet  that 
awaited  her. 

«  'I'll  prent  it,"  said  she  archly ;  "  'a  chiel's 
amang  you  takin'  notes." 

^^  It  is  for  Fielding,"  I  observed. 

"  Fielding  !"  said  Miss  Berrington,  with 
sudden  earnestness  of  manner ; — *^  What  a 
man ! — and  what  a  pity  that  he  was  born  « 
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thousand  years  too  soon ! — ^tfae  time  is  out  of 
joint  for  such  a  man/' 

I  dared  not  follow  up  the  topic  before  Helen, 
yet  I  dived  in  vain  for  a  less  exciting  subject — 
Miss  Berrington  after  a  thoughtful  pause 
resumed. 

^  To  serve  his  fellow-creatures  is  all  1^ 
seems  to  live  for — it  is  only  at  long  intervals 
such  men  spring  up. — He  is  now  endeavouring 
to  ameliorate  the  heaviest  affliction  which 
^  humanit}'  can  bear  and  live* — abolishing  the 
fetter  and  the  lash  by  which  the  Pariahs  of  our 
hemisphere  are  tortured ;  restoring  to  the  pale 
of  brother-hood  those  poor  aliens  too  long 
obliterated  from  our  sympathies — ^The  scant 
dole  of  charity  awarded  to  the  lunatic  is  widen- 
ing— Fielding  emulates  the  mercy  of  him  who 
took  the  dark  in  spirit  by  the  hand  and  lifted 
him  up.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings. 
Helen  had  turned  from  the  children,  and  was 
listening  with  breathless  interest. 

His  father/'  continued  Miss  Berrington, 

is  as  earnest  a  philanthrophist,  the  organizer 
of  Samaritan  societies ;  a  man  of  extraordinary 
benevolence,  but  a  humorist.     Fielding,  on  the 
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contrary,  was  always  serioos ;  he  is  now  gnve 
•—It  is  whispered  that  he  has  formed  some 
unfortunate  attadiment;  I  do  not  credit  the 
report — a  man  like  that  to  be  refused  I  or, 
more  improbable  still,  to  love  unworthily  1-* 
yet  Sir  William  Fielding  is  so  anxious  to  see 
him  married  that — ^Ah  little  one  I  would  you 
go  without  farewell  ?''  she  added,  suddenly 
breaking  off  to  address  Livia,  who  lingered 
behind  the  other  children,  probably  anticipa« 
ting  this  notice.  The  child  bide  good  bye  with 
abundance  of  caresses,  and  then  with  wajrward 
fondness  clung  to  Helen,  entreating  for  a  tmf 
moment  longer,  just  until  Hmotheus  should  be 
summoned — I  rejoiced  at-the  interruption ! 

^'  There  is  a  ^nuine  warm-heartedness  in 
this  family,"  said  Miss  Berrington,  '^  worth  all 
the  factitious  conventionalities  of  pompons 
circles ;  their  staple  element  is  certainly  good- 
nature, which,  notwithstanding  my  lamentable 
deficiency  in  that  prime  quality,  I  can  estimate; 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  been  guilty  of 
a  kind  act — it  isn't  in  me." 

''  You  are  not  telling  truth,'*  said  Idvia, 
shaking  her  little  head. 

Miss  Berrington  laughed,  yet  looked  discon- 
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certed.  ^^  Is  she  most  shrewd  or  complimen- 
tary Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  The  Irish  have  a  plausible 
.idiom  combining  and  disguising  the  extremes 
of  sincerity  and  flattexy^  have  they  not  ?  a 
specious  varnish  distilled  firom  that  cabalistic 
cairn  I  kissed  to-day.^ 

^^  Miss  Berrington  could  gloss  her  raillery 
before  she  saluted  the  Blarney  stone/'  said  I. 

^  Ho !  you  are  indignant  for  your  compa- 
triots— unjustly — the  memory  of  their  droll 
inaouci€mce  will  be  my  care^speller — an  anti- 
dote  to  dulness.  There  is  a  buoyancy  in  their 
very  accent^  a  point,  a  raciness,  which  I  might 
as  well  attempt  to  gild  a  sun-beam  as  to  pencil 
without  your  assistance.  Have  you  informed 
your  sister  of  our  ^  beUe  alliance  ? — but  per- 
haps she  discountenances  imaginative  compo- 
sitions," 

'/  I  have  loved  them  irom  my  cradle,'^  said 
Helen !  ^  they  are  linked  with  the  dear  credu- 
lities of  childhood,  when  the  spirit  of  young 
wonder  was  awak^ied  by  nursery  traditions ; 
but  may  they  not  be  directed  to  forward  some 
moral  end,  to  illustrate  some  truth  of  pure 
philosophy  ?'* 
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"  Truly  may  they/'  replied  Miss  BerriDgton 
thoughtfully ;  '^  fiction  is  one  of  the  roads  by 
which  we  reach  the  understanding  of  «a  g^eat 
mass  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Those  who  would 
reject  instruction  in  a  treatise  will  imbibe  it 
freely^  in  a  tale ;  therefore  it  is  essential  that  we 
purify  from  dross,  and  elevate  above  simple 
prettinesses  the  mode  of  such  instruction." 

Timotheus  at  this  moment  burst  into  the 
room,  proclaiming  that  every  one  was  looking 
for  the  English  lady. 

'^  Must  1  go  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  BerringtoD, 
'*  must  I  leave  this  cool  delicious  comer?  'Let 
me  fall  to  such  perusal  of  its  face  as  I  would 
draw  it  '.** 

She  looked  around  the  little  chamber :  it  was 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  propriety^  and  a 
total  absence  of  that  pretension  to  the  false 
recherchi  which  the  drawing  room  displayed. 
'^  Just  too/'  she  added,  '^  as  I  was  about  to  ask 
you  for  the  sequel  of  your  story;  you  lefk  off 
you  know  at,  ^  I  was  a  dweller  of  the  savage 
west' — Mercy  !  I  think  I  hear  the  pastoral 
accent  of  Miss  Philly  Horrigan  P' 

It  was  the  servant  who. had  returned  for  the 
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children.  Our  versatile  visitor  again  digressed, 
gazing  at  Helen,  who  was  stooping  to  comply 
with  Livia's  request  for  one  more  kist  kiss.-^ 
"  Fielding  told  me  the  Irish  foreheads  were 
well  furnished — the  furniture  wants  Jrench 
polish  perhaps — a  rubbing  up — ^but  such  ahead 
as  that  ?'  she  whispered,  '^  such  a  Jeptha's 
daughter  sort  of  head — ^What  do  you  deserve 
for  not  informing  me  you  had  such  a  pencilling 
as  that  upon  your  canvass — '  soft,  modest, 
melancholy,' — and  yet  I  have  seen  an  outline- 
where  ?  —an  outline  which  resembles  it*-*  type 
— can  you  assist  me  ? — where  could  I  have  met 
with  such  a  head  P' 

*^  You  have  named  Jeptha's  daughter,"  I 
replied,  with  forced  composure. 

"  Well — true — 1  have  seen  a  painting  of  the 
Jewish  maiden  ;  still  there  is  a  floating,  living 
somebody — Hark  ! — the  Philistines  !** 

A  loud  and  wonderfully  sustained  peal  of 
laughter  heralded  Quinilla.  '*  llo-ho-ho,  so 
here  you  are  so  snug — afler  hunting  from  hole 
to  comer,  here  you  are  I  Helen  not  gone  home 
yet  I — ^well;   miracles   will  never  cease  1   and 

VOL.   III.  •      G 
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Watty ! — you  have  bewiiched  the  house  Miss 
Benington — Here's  Dionyaiua  in  the  dumps — 
come  in  Di — sure  she's  found  at  last — ^the  Mc 
Carthys  will  be  up  directly." 

*'  I  retreat  to  save  you  from  a  siege  f^  whis« 
pered  Miss  Berrington« 

'^  Tou  have  had  such  a  loss  P'  exclaimed 
QuiniUa,  ^  Di  and  Monimia  have  been  waltz* 


a 


Will  you  waltz  with  nie>  Miss  Berring- 
ton  T^  said  Dionysiusj  humbly. 

''  I  never  waltz/'  was  the  reply. 

^^  Such  a  loss  r*  resumed  Quinilla^  ''  and  poor 
dear  Mrs.  Richard  Horrigan  has  had  such  a 
loss  I — ^lost  a  rubber  of  five  by  her  partner's 
keeping  the  last  ace! — a  shocking  slip — But 
the  worst  of  all  was^  that  relic  of  old  decency, 
Miss  Biddy  Hinch^  made  such  a  sweep ! — ^poor 
Mrs.  Richard's  groan  was  quite  affecting  I" 

A  hurricane  of  voice  now  was  wafted  up- 
wards— ^^  What's  that ! — ^They  can't  be  going 
to  supper,  sxire ! — the  frosted  cake's  not  come  ! 
nor  the  sppn  sugar — 'tis  some  mistake — I  pro* 
mised  to  dance  the  supper-set  \^  ith  Mr.  McCar« 
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thy — Z)j  put  Miss  Berrington  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  opposite  the  pyramid^— Come,  Diony- 
sius,  come,  cant  you  ?" 

<^  One  moment/'  said  Miss  Berrington^  '^  my 
packet  ?" 

I  presented  the  packet,  which  she  instantly 
transferred  to  Dion.  "  You  will  see  this  put 
into  my  carriage ;  we  shall  quarrel  if  you  lose 
it/' 

^^  I'd  rather  lose  my  life,'*  said  DionysiuSb 

^^  After  the  turban  ciU;astrophe  I-  dare  not 
trust  your  aninuU,  Mr*  Fitzgerald,  and  my  in- 
sect  has  a  giddy  wing — And  now  I  say  farewell, 
because  I  must — Mr.  Fitzgerald  you  shall  hear 
from  me ;  we  may  never  meet  again,  so  '  gi'us  a 
hand,  and  here's  a  hand  o'  mine/  "  I  thought 
her  voice  trembled  a  little — ^there  was  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  feeling  in  the  look  sh<i  turned  on 
us,  but  she  soon  relapsed  intd  bier  tone  of 
l^mter,  promising  to  transmit  my  tender  pres- 
sure to  Miss  Philly  Horrigam 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


"  My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove^ 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe?*' 


Farewell  ye  sprightlj  images,  ye  Vulcan 
galas — I  have  other  scenery  to  painty  for  which 
I  must  mix  dark  colors ! — deep  shadowings  and 
mournful.  I  was  prolix  of  my  lighter  sketches^ 
^ving  here  a  touch  and  there — though  consti- 
tutionally grave  yet  I  loved  to  dally  with  my 
merry  recolleetions — the  gloomier  snatches  of 
my  memory    must  be  hurried  oven — I  dare 
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not  loiter,  lest  my  hand  tremble  and  I  start 
from  the  phantoms  I  call  up — One  last  attempt 
at  cheerfulness  and  then — 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  home — so  late 
we  hoped  our  guardians  were  asleep ;  but  the 
glimmer  cast  by  the  one  dim  candle  beneath 
the  parlour  doormade  ourapproach  less  cautious. 
My  aunt,  behind  a  well  stocked  basket,  was  at 
her  never-ceasing  hem-stitch ;  hardly  venturing 
to  look  up  until  her  task  was  done :  my  uncle 
was  plodding  over  his  school  associate,  whom 
no  later  friendship  had  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground— His  eyes  gave  out  a  ray  of  old  enthu- 
siasm as  he  read  and  noted :  the  Homeric  ver- 
sions, once  entered  on  for  recreation,  were  now 
pursued  with  feverish  avidity,  in  furtherance  of 
a  conscientious  purpose  which  time  could  not 
cancel,  nor  weakness,  nor  affliction. 

^^  You  are  late  children,'*  said  my  aunt,  ar- 
ranging the  huge  pile  of  plain-work,  her  quota 
of  the  household  earnings — ^^  Helen  you  look 
paler  every  day — go  to  bed,  go  to  bed — Hea- 
ven guard  you  my  poor  children  !'* 

<'  Amen,"  said  my  uncle,  with  a  melancholy 
wave  of  his  fine  head. 
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That  night  I  was  not  haunted  by  Miss  Ber- 
rlngton — ^But  Dionysius  \ras — and  for  many^ 
many,  subsequent  nights  and  days — ^He  dream- 
ed of  her !  he  raved  of  her !  he  learned  a  tdiole 
Latin  verb  because  he  heard  that  she  was  fiter- 
ary.  His  flame  for  Miss  McCarthy  was  pufifed 
out — ^Dion  was  downright  !ove««ick,  and 
waxed  pale  as  his  pale  tutor. 

But  the  Berrington  mania  had  infected  the 
whole  BuDock    family,    QuiniUa   indusive — 
Monimia's  gold  bands  and  bugles  were  discaxd- 
ed;  her  hair  was  fastened  in  the  Benrington 
knot— The  Berrington  sash  was  white,  and  the 
Berrington    gown — so    colors   were   sent    to 
Coventry — ^The  Berrington  slide,  subversive  of 
rigadoon  and  hop,  was  practised ;  the  Berring<- 
ton  bend — In  short  every  innovation,  stamped 
Berrington  became  current — If  sticklen  for  old 
fun  and  finery  dared  to  bluster  or  bewail — ^^  tia 
the  Berrington  why  !**  silenced  them  imkanier; 
''  One  woman  to  make  such  a  rumpus  t*^  groaned 
Mrs.  Mulligan ;  ^  Miss  Ctuinilla^s  gone  crackedl^ 
No    wonder!    Miss  Quinilla  sported  the 
Berrington  hat!    not   the  pattem-*the   iden« 
tical  hat !— the  gipsy  hat !   It  arrived — ^  so 
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genteelly  I'*  observed  Mrs.  B — '^  with  such  a 
lady-like  note  f  said  our  cou^ —the  morninj; 
after  the  rout— r Before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
every  glass  in  the  house  had  reflected  Quinilla's 
halcyon  face  coiffed  a  la  Berrington :  the  effect 
on  our  cousin's  temper  was  magical :  she  sank 
into  soft  falsetto — 'Twas  the  prettiest  thing! 
so  Arcadian  I  suited  a  pastoral  contour  !  Cork 
to  this  day  may  remember  that  sweet  gipsy-hat. 
Perhaps  Helen  and  I  brooded  asr  intensely 
over  the  Berrington  adventure  as  even  the  love-^ 
lorn  Dion ;  Helen  was  not  conscious  how  often 
she  ejaculated  '^  should  my  book  be  successful !'' 
It  was  fortunate  that  something  had  occurred 
to  suspend  our  deep  anxiety  for  Marion — Lord 
Sanford's  purpose  had  been  answered,  therefore 
he  was  silent;  the  birth  of  his  heir  announced, 
we  occupied  but  an  insignificant  place  in  his 
memory — if  all  were  not  well  he  would  write  to 
us.  Thus  we  endeavoured  to  stifle  our  fears^ 
yet  we  felt  an  unspeakable  longing  to  receive  a 
line,  one  line  from  Marion :  we  exhausted  con- 
jecture as  to  where  she  might  be-^^t  Geneva — 
in  London — at  Castle  Dellival — ^To  infer  that 
she  neglected  W  wilfully^  would  have  been 
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treason  to  our  feelings — ^IVIarion's  heart  \ras  top 
"viell  understood. 

Our  extreme  ignorance  of  ^things  that  be' 
had  made  us  unaware  that  the  movements  of 
the  great  are  chronicled  and  blazoned  in  gazette, 
until  one  morning — ^about  a  week  after  Miss 
Berrington's  departure — as  I  was  preparing  a 
despatch  for  Birmingham  in  the  little  back 
parlour^  Dion  burst  upon  me,  brandishing  a 
newspaper,  and  proclaiming  the  arrival  from 
the  continent,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sanford  and 
suite,  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  Dellival, 
Portman  Square.-*-!  ran  up  stairs— with  the 
paper  to  Helen — we  read  the  paragraph  a  hun- 
dred times ;  we  wept,  we  embraced — ^The  child- 
ren laughed  and  jumped,  assuring  each  other  it 
must  be  some  news  of  Miss  Berrington« 

**  That  a  thing  we  thought  so  little  of,^^  said 
I,  ^^  a  thing  we  hardly  knew  of  should  he  the 
medium  of  such  intelligence !''  I  gazed  at  the 
paper  in  admiration.  Another  paragraph 
struck  me,  another  familiar  name— Died  at 
Schloss  Wallenberg  in  Upper  Saxony^  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  received  while  fighting  under 
the    banner    of   the  Black    Brunawickers  at 
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Waterloo— Ernest,  Baron  Wallenberg — His 
son,  Baron  Derentsi,  who  was  badly  wounded 
in  defending  the  regretted  Duke  of  Brunswick 
at  Liguy,  still  lingers. 

I  dropped  the  paper,  Helen  caught  it  up — 
I  pointed  to  the  passage. 

Mrs,  Bullock  entered — '*  Don't  tease  your- 
selves with  teaching  to  day,^  said  the  good  soul 
'*  take  the  newspaper  to  your  poor  aunt :  she 
won't  be  poor  much  longer  now  I  hope  ;  Lord 
Sanford  will  think  of  himself  at  last,  and  do 
something  for  you.  You'll  go  to  London  I  have 
no  doubt/* — She  twinkled  off  two  heavy  eye- 
drops— "  A  house  in  Portman  Square !  Helen 
you'U  be  a  great  lady ;  I  was  always  sure  of 
that ;  'twill  be  a  brain-blow  to  us  at  any  rate." 

The  children,  with  one  accord,  began  to  weep, 
beseeching  Helen  not  to  go  to  London. 

Their  father  now  came  in,  and,  though  his 
eyes  looked  very  misty,  he  vowed  his  being 
made  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  give  him 
greater  pleasure :  he  shook  us  by  the  hand 
wishing  us  joy,  so  often,  and  so  ardently  that 
I  began  to  doubt  his  sanity.  His  wife  and  he 
had  worked  themselves  into  the  belief  that  wq 
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les  of  his  IxNpdahqy^s  tuitey 
were  to  set  off  forthwith.  It  took  mote  wocds 
than  the  occasion  warranted  to  oooviiiee  Ib^im 
that  our  brother-in-law's  arri^  ii^  Poctviaii 
Square  did  not  indubitaUy  imply  our  «xaHatioiu 
We  accepted  however  leave  of  abaonoe  for  As 
day,  and  returned  home* 

The  needle  ^nd  the  pen  were  suqpendad  wIms 
we  entered  i  my  aunt  gUnoedet  the  ^kt*ftahioa* 
ed  sihrer  watch  whish  hung  over  the  nantfe* 
piece — '^What  eon  have  Ivoiigfat  you  home 
children-^are  there  letters?'' 

Helen  read  aloud  the  newsfiaparpanignipli  re- 
lating to  Lord  Sanford — ^iny  aunt^a  teara  ahone 
through  her  spectacles,  ^'She  is  nearer  to  us, 
Fitzgerald,  and  thafs  one  camfort'^ 

''  And  a  great  on^''  aaid  my  uuele ;  ^  one 
that  I  thought  would  make  ray  Hden  arnOe 
again/' 

^^AlasP'  ejaculnted  my  au^ty  '^ve  nevar 

hear  a  laugh  now — never  1  time  was  when-** 

but  she  is  gone  !*— poverty  and  labour  are  not 

sudi  grievous  evils  Helen;  every  heart  must 

.  have  its  achinga  1'' 

Helen  sat  down— her  lip  quivered*-^  Have 
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I  vexbd  you  my  own  dftrling/*  said  my  aunt, 
fliiig;ing  her  anns  round  my  sister^s  neck — ^  I 
did  not  mean  to  blame  you — ^but  if  you  would 
only  look  a  little  Krelier  Helen— just  a  little — 
Marion  herself  was  not  more  lightsome  than 
you  were  once,  Helen," 

That  Helen  should  be  considered  wanting 
in  strength  of  mind  oppressed  me ;  Helen  in 
whom  the  constant  presence  of  serious  thoughts 
and  lofty  motives  foibade  the  intrusion  of  gay 
fancies — I  was  beginning  her  defence,  when  by 
an  expressive  look  she  silenced  me — Self-col- 
lected in  a  moment,  she  resumed  the  paper. — 
^'  There  is  other  intelligence  here  involving  a 
friend  of  ours.^ 

''  Mr.  Fielding  is  married  may  he,**  said  my 
aunt  adjusting  her  spectacles* 

I  snatched  the  paper  and  stood  before  Helen 
— "  Baron  Wallenberg  is  dead^**  said  I« 

^  Dead  P  repeated  my  aunt,  with  a  short 
scream ;  ^  then  you  must  put  on  mourning." 

I  cast  a  side  glance  at  Helen.  Our  connexion 
with  Baron  Wallenberg  was  thus  openly  avowed 
— My  uncle  motioned  for  the  papen 

^^  Respect  for  the  Baroness,  you  know,  would 
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induce  you  to  do  thaV  pursued  my  aunt, 
coloring  and  stammering.  ^  As  to  the  Baron, 
poor  good-for-nothing  soul !  you — we  I  mean 
to  say — were  never  much  beholden  to  him." 

''  He  is  dead/'  said  my  uncle  gravely,  laying 
down  the  paper. 

''  And  the  dead  can't  clear  their  characters," 
said  my  aunt ;  *^  so  we'll  let  him  rest,  proud, 
stubborn  creature." 

'^  He  died  bravely^  in  the  field  of  battk," 
said  my  uncle* 

^^  With  a  thousand  cannon  balls  whisking 
round  his  ears  to  keep  his  courage  in  him/' 
returned  my  aunt ; — ^'  Ah  Fitzgerald !  there  is 
more  real  bravery  in  the  fearless  death  of  the 
man  of  peace/* 

**  And  Baron  Derentsi  badly  wounded  I^ 
said  my  uncle  soliloquizing. 

**  Baron  Derentsi,  Fitzgerald ! — Baron  De- 
rentsi badly  wounded !  well>  bravery  was  in  the 
blood  of  those  bold  Wallenbergs  without  a 
question — the  very  women  had  a  Benjamin's 
portior\ — Dear,  unlucky  Madame  Wallenberg ! 
And  he  has  a  wife — and  children  too  perhaps  i 
poor  souls,  poor  souls  !'* 
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'^  I  must  write  to  her/'  said  my  unde^  link- 
ing his  own  chain  of  thought  rather  than 
responding  to  his  wife. 

'*  May  I  write  too  V^  enquired  Helen.  He 
was  so  pre-QCCupied  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  her. 

"  A  walk  will  do  you  good/'  said  my  aunt, 
with  a  significant  nod. 

We  were  so  full  of  thought  that  we  left  the 
house  and  were  proceeding  to  our  accustomed 
haunt  before  we  recollected  that  our  little  envoy 
had  not  appeared  that  morning.  There  was 
still  a  chance  of  letters — I  hastened  to  the  post- 
office-»Helen  returned  home,  for  she  seldom 
ventured  upon  what  we  termed  the  Patrician 
ground  of  Cork^ 

"  Your  messenger  but  now  received  your 
letter,"  said  the  post-master.—**  A  London 
letter." 

I  could  not  blame  Phil  for  his  punctual  ob- 
servance of  my  orders,  yet  the  contre'^ems 
annoyed  me.  I  was  turning  away  when  a  chaise, 
which  bore  marks  of  having  just  performed  a 
long  journey,  drove  up.  Lady  Dellival  had 
not  been  murdered  in  the  *  si^vage  west/  tojt 
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ber  bead  was  put  fiurtb  from  the  window  While 
the  driver  enquired  for  letters ;  an  air  of  impa* 
tieuce  enlivened  her  icy  oountenance*  Several 
packets  were  handed  to  her ;  she  threw  heraelf 
back,  and  the  carriage  drove  off.  I  followed  it 
up  Geoif^'s  street,  and  saw  her  alight  at  the 
Hotel — her  stately  pace  was  considerably  ac-^ 
oelerated:  she  disappeared  instantly^  for  no 
interoeptiDg  beggar  had  bemged  the  dust 
covered  vehicle.  But  for  my  letter  I  mi|^t 
have  addressed  friend  ^  Beauty/  who  was  hum* 
Qiing  MoU  Boon,,  and  mopping  the  door  step : 
as  it  waS|  I  thought  the  minutes  boucsi  until  I 
joined  Helen.  She  had  not  seen  the  reof^eant 
FhiL  I  was  at  the  boundary  of  patience  when 
she  suggested  that,  not  finding  us.  at  Mrs* 
BuUock^s  he  might  have  concluded  we  had 
walked  towards  the  wood — two  yards  or  two 
miles  were  just  thj  same  to  Phil. 

And  80  it  proved;  under  our  fovorite  beedi 
sat  Phil  and  Breeslhoi^h^  regaling  upon  mus- 
cles, which  the  dog  had  learned  to  like.  Phil 
had  made  cushions  of  the  jEallen  leaves  for  him-* 
self  and  friend,  and  he  looked  so  happy  that 
we  could  not  scold  him* 
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^  I  was  at  my  nob's  end  where  to  find  you/* 
he  exdaimed^  up-turning  a  huge  «tone  which 
had  secured  the  letter^  ^  but  I  knowM  ytm'd 
come  heie,  so  I  gathet  them  leases  there  for 
you.'* 

We  tore  off  Lcml  Sanfevd'e  envelope^  threw 
ourselves  upon  the  leaves^  and  read  as  follows. 

^  At  last  I  am  permitted  to  write  to  you — at 
last.  But  I  wcmU  write— I  told  them  I  would 
write — What  inconsistent  people  I  am  with ! — 
they  assert  that  I  am  ill  when  I  was  never  bet<- 
ter^  am  only  sick  of  grandeur.  Oh  I  what  a 
tedious,  tedious,  thing  is  ceremony ! — a  retinue 
of  servmiti^— fine  apartments — and  not  one  fa- 
miliar guest—hot  one  gay  voice! — all  dull) 
solemn,  and  magnificent!  I  conjure  up  the 
pmorama  of  old  scenes— days  that  have  rolled 
away :  I  recall  old  sounds — the  boatman's  song 
— ^the  hum  of  Granny's  wheel,  the  ripple  of  the 
lake.  I  can  do  this,  and  I  can  dream  of  you — 
but  I  see  you  dimly  through  a  spectral  haze — a 
distance  always  lengthening.  My  spirit  is  not 
with  the  things  around  me,  it  wanders  home*; 
—•whose  home?--Hire  you  all  there— all— is  it 
sure  that  you  are  there  ?  they  tell  me  so,  but— 
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Had  I  even  one  of  my  old  books  to  read,  I 
should  be  calmer — alas  !  1  have  nothing  of  mj 
former  happy,  ^PPy>  ^^^j  but  just  my  recoUec** 
lions,  and  the  light  df  these  shadowy  thoughts 
is  gone  :  disappointment  comes  so  often — ^I  am 
suspicious  now — I  have  no  faith  in  promises — 
none !     A  desolate  feeling  of  abandonment  im- 
presses me ;  sorrow  has  fastened  on  my  heart ; 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  moved  in  a  different  state 
of  being  from  heretofore — a  cold^  eold,  region! 
I  must  not  fly  to  mert  my  husband  as  I  used  to 
do  :  it  would  not  be  decorous—-!  must  practise 
dignity,  and  become  accomplished,  that  I  may 
not  disgrace  the  patronage  of  I^y  I>ellival ! — 
I  try  to  gratify  |^rd  Sanford,  indeed,  I  do  ;-^ 
Yet  I  have  a  terror  of  the  person,  to  please 
whom,  I  am  forced  from  my  own  nature.    She 
is  not  here,  but  Lord  Dellival  is,  and  yet  I  must 
not  see  him  before  the  Marchioness  returns, 
lest  it  offend  her !     How  disheartening  all  this 
is !  I  thought  I  should  be  welcomed  as  /could 
welcome.     Meantime  I  am  trained  into  seem- 
ing what  I  am  not — ^fettered  by  etiquette,  and 
obliged  to  ask  permission  of  two  nurses  and  the 
&mily  physician  before  I  can  see  my  child  V 
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The  little  pet  darling  that  I  longed  to  shew 
you  as  my  own^  is  not  my  own !  I  must  not 
fondle  it — I  must  not  hush  it ;  it  never  hears  a 
mother's  lullaby !  I  must  not  codx  it — speak  to 
it :  the  creature  that  I  dote  on  lies  in  solemn 
grandeur,  or  is  borne  about  by  nurses  wHo  look 
so  sour  and  petulant  if  1  dare  to  take  it ;  I,  that 
could  kneel  by  its  cradle  all  day  long,  and  gaze 
on  its  transparent  lids,  and  watch  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  deep  blue  eyes — oh!  dear  Helen, 
dear  Walter !  I  could  be  happy  still,  if  they 
would  suifer  me  to  nurse  my  child.  In  the 
cabins  of  my  own  sweet  glen  the  mother  can 
caress  her  babe — ^but  here — ^let  no  one  covet 
grandeur  whose  aiSections  are  like  mine. 

*'  Write  to  me— -take  care  that  you  tell  me  to 
be  patient — if  you  pity  me,  it  will  break  my 
heart — persuade  me  I  am  captious,  that  I  should 
be  glad  of  all  this  pomp — ibid  me  to  say '  thank 
you%  when  they  Qing  a  gorgeous  canopy  between 
me  and  my  infant.  Oh  !  'tis  a  bitter,  bitter, 
thing  to  be  a  mother,  to  feel  the  flood  of  ten- 
derness that  I  feel,  and  to  be  compelled  to  waste 
my  hours  upon  nothings  I  My  babe  is  weak 
they  say*      Poor  thing!    it  has  caught   its 
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mothei's  melancholy.  Were  it  nimed  like  ^w 
mountain  children^  it  would  be  strong :  were  it 
shewn  the  glories  of  this  wondrous  worid^  it 
would  be  good :  good  as  we  were^  as  yon  are 
still--*-/  am  not  good>  now^  Helen;  .hideous 
thoughts  afiright  me — thoughts  that  make  me 
diudder  l--^Do  not  come  herei  pom  miqr  grow 
wicked  too.  Must  my  tomb  be  in  the  strangei^a 
land  ?  must  my  child  be  «s  the  stranger's  diild^ 
and  never  see  his  mother's  home?  My  poor 
child!  when  it  prattleSyit  will  not  prattle  of 
God's  works :  it  will  learn  to  look  proud  and 
discontented.  Write  to  me--*wiite  to  me^  all 
of  you— tell  me  that  I  should  give  you  up,  ijiat 
I  should  rejoice — tell  me  I  am  wrong-^wicked ! 
Ought  I  to  detest  these  suUen  women^  so  fiill 
of  lip-deq[>  deference,  and  yet  insmuating  that 
I  would  io^wpe  my  own  child  ?  could  I^  Hefen? 
could  I  P'^-surely,  I  am  Marion,  your  Marion.'' 
The  letter  was  concluded,  we  looked  at  eadi 
odier  long  and  sSeody;  vre  wer^  afindd  to 
sound  eaoh  other's  thoughts  t  <^nr  utterance  waa 
(^ked;  we  oould  not  shed  tears!  Thatone 
unmentionahfe  wo  we  had  solabouited  to.case 
ojB^  cuept  forward  like  a  eerpent-^wetds  w^re 
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iiDt  oecesttoy  to  unfold  the  bent  of  our  appre- 
htasions* 

Hokn  at  l«t  filtered,  ^  We  are  mistaken — 
wt  «r«  SliBtaken-;  it  ia  only  a  natural  depres- 
aion-'*^  deapoadeney  conaeqpient  on  illness  and 
alienation  firom  her  firiench.  Let  us  give  the 
letter  to  my  aunt,  and  observe  her  while  abe 
reads  it^ 

We  were  interrupted—^  Well,  I  never  see 
the  likes  o*  yon,**  aaid  PfaO,  angrily,  ^  to  be  let- 
ting our  letters  sky  about  that  way.  Brees^ 
though  an'  I  ha'  been  huntin'  it  this  half-hour, 
---^dn't  you  see  the  wind  risin  }^  He  pre- 
sented the  envelope  whksh  had  flown  off  dis- 
regarded* 

We  ran  over  Lord  SanfonPaltimsy  apologies, 
which  weie  teriblded  on  the  cov«r — Serious  en- 
gagements had  prevented  hia  addressing  us 
ea>lier-«*€it  iaat  we  came  to  the  name  we  longed 
tomee^-** 

^^LBdy  Sonford  continnea  nervous  and  im- 
palient*«»«he  wiAed  to  nwse  her  child,  but  our 
madioal  adviser  ferfrida  it  absolutely  ;  the  pre- 
mature birth  o£my  son  makes  strict  adherence 
to  the  ruka  preacofaed,  ioqicrative.    Lord  Del- 
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ival  is  80  anxious  in  this  matter  that  he  wishes 
to  remove  his  heir  to  Castle  Dellival.     I  should 
feel  much  pleasure  in  inviting  you  Walter  and 
our  sister  Helen^  but  Ladj  Saaford  is  so  excit- 
able on  points  connected  with  what  she  persists 
in  callinc;  ^  home/  that  our  physician  judges  it 
indispensable    to    interrupt — merely    for    the 
present — dangerous  associations,  and  has  direct- 
ly prohibited  communication  even   by   letter 
with  her  fanuly^    at  fecut  for  a  few  weeks— 
therefore  do  not  be  alarmed  i^  a  temporaiy 
suspension  of  our  correspondence.  The  absence 
of  the  Marchioness  is  very  distressing ;  I  reek- 
oned  upon  her^  for  arranging  Marion*s  dibut ; 
an  introduction  to  our  brilliant  circles  may  have 
a  salutary  effect,  for  the  complaint  is  merely 
nervous.  My  house  progresses  slowly-— When 
Lady  Sanford*s  flutter  of  spirits  abates,   I  shall 
be  delighted  to  resume  our  intercourse ;  mem- 
time  with  best  wishes  to  Helen  believe  me 
&c.  &c. 

Before  I  reached  the  signature,  the  letter  was 
flying  off  in  fragments — '^Let  us  walk  forward,^ 
said  Helen,  ^'  and  consult." 
.  Tbe  d^y  had  changed,  an  uncertain  wind 
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\irafled  in  eddies  the  melancholy-looking  leaves. 
Phil  followed  us,  moralizing  on  the   sudden 
departure  of  the  patch  of  sunshine  in  which  he 
had  located  himself  and  Breesthough — ^'  One's 
sore  o^  nothin'  here,  but  cold  an'  hunger,  haith ! 
there's  Carrigrohan  shiverin*,  too,  poor  baste !" 
We  stopped  opposite  the  old  castle  to  say 
farewell,  for  a  heavy  something — a  bodement 
Marion  would  have  called  it — ^told  us  we  should 
visit  the  banks   of    that   regretted   Lee,   no 
more.  Tlie  grim  old  ruin  looked  yet  more  dreary 
through  the  mist.     Phil  twirled  his  ozier  cane, 
lamenting  he  could  not  spear  another  meal  of 
shelUfish,  '^  the  'cute  craythurs  had  shut  their 
mouths  against  the  wind,''  he  said,  ^^  every 
thing  is  turned  contrary- ways — look  at    the 
beautiful  Blarney  strame  that  glistered  as  blue 
as  my  eye  this  morning;    look  at  it  now — 
teigin'  through  the  yellow  clay,  bad  cess  to  it ! 
givin'  our  Lee  the  jaundice !" 

"And  thus,'*  thought  I,  "may  the  current 
of  the  mind  be  stained  and  distorted,  with  as 
little  preparatioD.' 


ff 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ft  is  not  but  the  tenpait  tbH  dotfi  ihew 
Hm  teft-iQBa*!  cunniag ;  but  the  Md  tkat  tries 
The  captain's  courage ;  and  we  como  to  know 
Best  what  men  are,  in  their  wont  jeoperdies. 


Despite  of  Lord  Sanford's  prohibition  we 
wrote  to  Marion,  addressing  also  a  short  but 
forcible  remonstrance  to  his  Lordship.  Oar 
letters  to  Marion  were  wmrded  carefhlly;  we 
tried  to  inspire  confidence  and  resignation ;  our 
whole  hearts  were  in  the  assurances  of  afiection 
we  poured  forth :  every  thought  of  a  joyful 
futurity,  we  protested,  was  bound  up  with  the 
hope  of  our  meeting;  she  must  imbue  herself 
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¥^ith  this  hope,  and  control  her  unusual  ten- 
dency to  doubt  and  to  despond. 

Our  letters  despatched,  after  a  long  and 
thoughtful  deliberation  we  determined  to  con- 
fide in  my  aunt,  whom  we  judged  most  capa- 
ble of  bearing  up  against  anxiety ;  her  simple 
but  solid  understanding  taught  her  to  baffle 
affliction  by  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the 
comforts  still  vouchsafed  usv  My  uncle,  with 
feelings  more  refined,  perhaps  I  should  say 
more  strained,  had  less  philosophic  stamina, 
and  was  less  fitted  to  struggle  with  suspense 
than  his  Yigorou»*minded  partnen  It  was  diffi- 
cult however  to  win  her  private  ear ;  there  were 
now  no  fanu'-yard  and  dairy ;  no  culinary  cares 
to  interrupt  her  day-long  sittings  with  her 
husband :  these  w<ere  prolonged,  of  late,  beyond 
the  stated  hour  of  retirement,  and  we  remarked 
that  my  uncle  looked  restless  if  we  outstayed 
his  signal — ^'  good  night.'^ 

Mourning  had  been  provided  for  me  and 
Helen;  this,  though  of  the  plainest  fabric^ 
somewhat  diminished  our  little  fund ;  my  aunt 
stitched  faster,  my  uncle  applied  himself  to 
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Homer  more  intensely,  but  never  omitted  send- 
ing Katy  to  the  Vulcan  for  the  newspaper. 

The  Bullocks  remarked  on  the  anomaly  of 
our  being  habited  in  black,  while  my  aunt  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  olive-green  camlet  she  had 
brought  from  the  glen.  My  nucleus  rusty  coat 
might  have  been  assigned  to  any  color.  Find- 
ing we  were  silent,  our  friends  contented  them- 
selves with  extolling  our  improved  appearance. 
Quinilla  gaped,  and  it  is  very  likely  would  have 
beset  us  with  enquiries,  had  she  not  satisfied  | 

herself  by  a  leap  of  ratiocination  common  to  | 

her^that  we  thought  black  economical.     Ciui-  j 

osity,  however,  had  it  burned  ten  times  fiercer,  i 

would  have  been  extinguished  by  intelligence  j 

our  cousin  just  then  received:  intelligence 
which  called  forth  hyperbolical  effusions  of  de- 
light. Theodore  was  made  a  captain  !  he  had 
fought  so  gallantly  in  the  late  campaign  of 
Flanders,  that  rapid  promotion  had,  in  a  few 
months,  dubbed  him  Captain  CrToole.  "  Did- 
n't 1  tell  you/'  said  Mr.  B.,  "  didn't  I  tell  you, 
Mrs.  B.'— there  would  be  a  Flemish  account 
of   the    French    who    came    in    the  way   of 
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OTooIe*''  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
spitted  two  cuirassiers  with  his  own  hand,  and 
had  put  to  flight  the  imperial  guard  with  the 
shout  ^^  Crom-a-boo ! — ^Thunder  an'  Irish- 
Wellington  aboo  1^ 

Whose  head  wagged  so  high  as  Quinny's  !— ^ 
^^  My  brother,  the  captain/'  began  her  discourse, 
*^  My  brother,  the  captain/'  concluded  it.  The 
flirtation  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  hitherto,  had  had 
no  result;  but  Katy,  winking  with  both  eyes, 
affirmed  ''my  'brother,  the  captain,'  would 
'soon  bring  things  to  a  head." 

I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  touch  of  elation 
in  my  aunfs  honeat  countenance  when  she 
gave  us  a  blessing  that  night ;  next  morning 
at  breakfast  she  twice  introduced  Archbishop 
O'Toole,  the  patriot  prelate  who  headed  Ire- 
land's last  struggle  with  Strongbow. 

In  this  exhilarating  conjuncture  omr  sables 
escaped  further  notice ;  we  pursued  undisturbed 
our  melancholy  train  of  reflections.  Even  Miss 
Berrington's  star  waned  fainter  and  fainter  as 
the  effulgence  of  Captain  OToole's  was  difiii- 
sed :  our  trust  in  the  zeal  of  our  lively  acquaint- 
ance also  declined.    Winter  approached:  the 

VOL.   III.  H 
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sicknQfi6  of  baffled  hope  fell  <m  us :  no  veplf 
from  Marion  or  Lord  Sftnferd — Ibeodne  tnfafy 
aanons  to  ^xNisuk  mj  aunt.  At  last  a  di^ 
indkgposi^n  which  coafined  mj  imde  tat>  his 
chamber  gave  me  the  occashm.  'She  swad  my 
aiflter'a  letter  without  comm^ity  Ifblded  it,  and 
looked  at  me  intently-* 

«  YoB  have  written  Walter  ?** 

^  We  wrote  instantly*' — 

"  And  Ao  laeply  P' 

}  was  obliged  to  toudi  an  Lord  Saofind't 
communication. 

'^  Porbid  to  coireapond  with  her  own  fianily ! 
^-^Writeat  eaee  to  Mr.  J^jelding^-enolose  Mar- 
ion'a  letter-*Hdon't  loae  a  moment — write — ^ 

The  advioe  was  obviously  judicious — my 
letter  was  earnest  and  circumstantial. 

I  acquainted  Helen  with  the  result  of  this 
•^discussion^  but  I  hid  my  sttt|>icion  that  jny 
aunt's  fears  took  the  same  coloring  as  oinps: 
before  I  entered  on  my  day's  monotonous 
task  at  the  Vulcan^  I  went  with  my  letter  to 
tbe:post.  lialf  way  thither  I  met  Phil,  .gasp- 
ing, his  eyes  full  of  some  impending  novelty — 
'^  OTbei^^s  a  letter^  Sir — ^but  the  <:heulerer  wo Vt 
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give  xc  Tvidoutxaoney !    1  ^  him  over  an'  over 
again  wq  never  paid  oolhin'  fyr  our  letters/' 

Thifi  was  a  dilemma  I  myseU*  wits  unj^epaved 
for ;  I  hastened  to  the  shop,  and  ;requested  Mr. 
Bullock  to  lend  me  a  few  shillings. 

*^  A  few  shillings !  pooh!  taiice  a  guinea,  just 
for  pocket-money." 

I  made  no  demur^  for  I  xemembered  that 
our  salary  was  due.  In  a  ti^mor.of  exoiCement 
I  took  the  shortest  way  across  die  fashiQaable 
promenade  to  George's-street ;  it  proved  the 
longestr— my  acquaintance  ^'Beauty''  was  at 
her  matinal  song  and  sccurings — as  I  waa 
speeding  past  her^  she  prelected  the  long  handle 
of  her  badge  of  office,  intercepting  me  adroitly.: 
I  resisted. 

"Did  you  leave  your  mann^ns  in  your  ould 
coat  pocket  ?-^Let  alone  the  mop-stick  or 
you'll  get  mopped  in  earnest ;  you  4idn't  locjk: 
so  sulky  when  you  came  coaxin'  us  to  ahew 
you  to  the  quolity ;  'tis  proud  o'  your  new 
clothes  you  are — who  carried  you  to  thimibat 
made  a  man  o'  you,  and  all  I  ihad  for  payment 
was  one  shabby  hog." 

*^  Pray  let  me  pass/'  said  h 
H  3 
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^^  Tour  back  is  up  bekase  I  grabbed  that  sh3« 
ling-^Bmall  blame  to  me — couldn*t  you  divide 
fair !  sure  tis  for  your  good  I  stopped  you — my 
lady  that's  her  name^  you  stole  the  purse 
from,  came  here  huntin'  for  you  high  an'  low.'' 

'*  I  stole  the  purse  from  I" 

''That  might  be  only  a  guess  o^  mine  to 
come  at  the  shooi  o'  black. — ^'Tis  true  enough 
though — she  sent  the  hue  and  cry  after  yon  or 
after  some  sinner  o'  your  name^  so  I  made  bold 
you  robbed  her." 

This  extraordinary  intelligence  somewhat 
relaxed  my  efforts  to  escape — 

*'  Upon  my  word  then  black  becomes  you— 
what  a  poorty  blush  you  have — ^hand  me  a 
thirteener  an'  I'll  tell  you  how  I  hoaxed  hen" 

"  Pray  let  me  pass." 

*'  You  won't !  then  TU  tell  you  for  nothin' 
but  auld  frinship : — Back  she  come,  my  lady^ 
from  her  trip  in  ^the  poshay,  a  calling  for  the 
masther,  and  askin'  if  he  know'd  where  one 
Fitzjarald  lived.  The  masther  only  know'd 
that  I  was  sharp  at  speering  rogues  out,  so  he 
sends  down  for  me.  My  lady  faces  me  like 
judge  O'Daly,  but  I  don't  mind  high  madams 
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more  than  mushrooms — sure  my  mother  was  a 
Donovan ! — ^so  I  stood  her  out  like  Grineral 
Holt* — thought  no  more  of  her  than  I  think 
o*  you — 'Fitzjarald  is  a  grate  name/  siz  I^ 
'signs  by  there's  a  grate  deal  of  um' — I  wouWnH 
mintion  you,  quite  'cute,  thinkin*  'twas  her 
purse  she  missed ; — '  a  grate  name  indeed/  siz 
I,  callin'  up  my  mem'ry  pensive-like,  *  There's 
Fitzjarald  o'  Bally-hooly,  an'  Fitzjarald  of* 
Ballina-sloe,  an'  big  Fitzjarald—  he's  dead 
though, — an'  Sir  Judkin  John  Fitzjarald^  a 
proper  man — an'  Fitzjarald  o'  Corcahbeg,  a 
Curnel  too' — siz  I-^-'an  there's  Fitzjarald  the 
hair-dresser  just  by  in  George's-strect,  siz  I^ 
*  only  people  say  he  have  no  right  to  Fitz,  just 
clapped  it  before  jarald  for  a  flash-like' — ^'You 
may  go/  siz  she,  looking  as  if  she'd  munch  me 
widout  mustard — ^^[Vavel  Cork  from  Bandon 
road  toBlamey-lane/  siz  I,  'there's  not  another 
o'  the  name' — She  threw  out  her  arm  that  way, 
manin,'  'get  about  your  business/  but  she 
threw  nothin'  else — '  Twas  on  the  pip  &  my 
tongue  to  ask  her  if  she  meant  you — I  wouldn't 

*  j8ee  bit  tutobiographj  latelj  edited  bj  Mr.  C.  Croker. 
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fell  her  where  yoti  Hve  on  ho  account — you  Hve 
in  Pig-street  dotft  you  ?'' 

^  How  long  did  she  remain  ?^  said  L 

^A  whole  day  ati'  a  hvlf,  huntin'  high  an' 
I(y#  fior  this  Fitzjandd ;  although  there  Was  a 
Mgget-tnuggerin'  among  the  ^uolity  sctrvants 
t&at  their  '  My  Lord'  was  taken'  vei^  bad  upon 
a  suddeiit  ^  so  at  last  my  Lady  rattled  herself  off 
id  Dublin  with  her  four  green  fbotmen— I  #on* 
der  was  it  you  she  wanted  ?— -Tell  truth — dU 
you  come  honest  by  that  new  rig  ?* 

Phil  at  the  moment  made  a  diversion  in  my 
favor  by  kickkig  down  the  mop-pafl — ^l^auty 
fieW  at  him  with  bitter  objurgation^  and  I  pro- 
ceeded.— ^The  incident  just  related  took  off  th^ 
fedge  of  my  impatielice — I  revolved  atedfasdy 
th^  bearings  of  the  riddle^  and  was  astoniahed 
^  my  stupidity  in  not  having  sooner  hit  on  the 
aolution — Lord  Sanfotd  corresponded  with  Lady 
Dellival ;  he  had  mentioned  us :  through  cour* 
tesy  to  him  she  had  wished  to  notice  us — I  was 
glad  we  had  escaped  this  notice. 

The  letter^  which  Phil  had  mentioned^  was  a 
double  letter  superscribed  **  Walter  Rtzgeraldy 
Esq."  and  subscribed  **  Fanny  Benrington.'* — 
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I  had  looked  out  the  signature  with  seme  im- 
patience, for  the  address  was  puzzling.  It  b^ 
gon — ^*  My  PKny'' — and  proceeded  thus  :— 

''  We  ought  to  commence  our  ^  Familiar  epis- 
tles^'  faxniliarlj*  Was  it  not  thus  Tngan  ad« 
dressed  his  Fhny  ?  Note  that  I  rei^e  you  with 
a  sprinkUng  o£  mitdl  pedantry. 

^Aocid^nts^  relcTant  and  irreleTant^  pre* 
Tented  my  communicatiDg  with  you  soiMMr. 
Onr  Ptemieref  n&ia  detaining  us,  in  expectation^ 
at  some  Irish  port  with  an  unwritable  name^ 
signified  by  fly«sheet  her  regal  pleasure  that  we 
should  proceed  without  her  ;  Lord  Dellifaly  in^ 
fluenced  by  pacatysis^  had  recalled  her  suddenly. 
Our  Pictish  port  was  oat  of  beat,  she  must 
choose  the  nearest. 

^  This  secession  of  our  mirth-extinguisher 
reioiced  my  social  little  band — laione  lamented* 
The  disappointment  of  the  murder  was  oattnig'# 
I  cannot  get  on  with  my  nMnawilin  oonaequenee 
— so  I  committed  your  galley  to  the  wave  with* 
out  a  consorL  But  1  do  not  mean  to  dissdre 
partnership:  au  contraire,  I  have  a  novel  barie 
upon  the  stocks;  and,  as  Imperaior,  1  com* 
mand  you  to  inventify  anew^  and  furnish  a  con^ 
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pagnon  de  voyage  for  my  Enierprise^  To  work— 
to  work;    I  wiM  not  be  gainsayed — another 
legend^  or  a  Runic  Saga,  or  Aristophanes  tra- 
vestie,  or  hints  on  etiquette^  or  lines  upon  Miss 
Philly  Horrigan.    Think  also  of  some  quaint 
device — a  pastoral  vignette — Phyllis  in  poetic 
azure^  and  Damon  with  a  face  of  innocent  con- 
fusion.   Seriously,    Mr.  Fitzgerald^  you  nmd 
resume  the  pen ;  I  want  to  make  a  hit^  and  I 
dare  not  shake  the  dice  without  you.  Tour  first 
essay^  which^  by  the  way,  I  had  not  time  to 
read,  was  purchased  without  ^vil ;  and  yet  my 
publisher  is  dainty.    The  bill  which  1  enclose 
is  passing  well  for  an  antmymous*    If  the  gale 
of  public  favor  fill  our  sails,  we  shall  anive  at 
Ophir.    For  my  sake  be  industrious.     The 
other  speculation  totters ;  Lady  DeUival^  not 
being  murdered  in  your  by-ways^  may  outlive 
her  Lord,  and  my  design  upon  the  Marquisate 
-*which  your  sagacious  hint  gave  rise  to — ^thus 
be  frustrated.    His  Lordship,  it  is  tniei  has 
rallied ;  but  he  is  many  years  my  Lady^s  senior 
— so  this  preferment  has  a  shiveiy  base.    I  feel 
more  trust  in  our  co-partnership.    Tou  will  not 
jilt  your  poor  attachie,  will  you  ?" 
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Fielding  has  left  London.  I  have  trans- 
mitted your  packet  to  his  father's  seat  in  Hert- 
fordshire. This  is  a  business  letter !  I  would 
discourse  you  further  but  for  a  rescript  from 
our  premiere.  Dellival  house  opens  to  night 
to  the  Exclusives — a  signal  that  his  lordship 
convalesces.  I  ^ill  remit  you  memoranda  of 
the  evening ;  t^ey  may  assist  your  sketches^  if 
not  drowned  tn  transitu.  After  all^  the  Bul- 
lock rout,  is  the  rout  par  excellence  ;  other  be vys 
are  so  tame  !  feather  and  ribbon  animals ! 

^'  Pray  Mr.  Fitzgerald  remember  me  to  your 
genial  and  congenial  group^  and  to  that  pink 
of  pastorellas  Phillida — they  are  the  pearls  of 
memory.  Miss  OToole  the  pear-pearl.  Im- 
prove the  Irish !  'spak  o'  louping  o'er  a  linn* ! 
— I  would  not  have  a  bog  reclaimed :  the  least 
improvement  must  deteriorate — Behold  how 
bulls  arc  tramping  in  my  brain — but  you  may 
not  be  in  humour  to  appreciate  my  cattle,  so — 
vale.    Fanny  Berrington. 

"  I  dare  not  permit  myself  to  hope  your 
sister  accords  to  me  so  high  a  place  in  her 
Temcmbrance  as  she  fills  in  mine.*' 

G  5 
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I  had  the  grace  to  read  the  lad j^s  tetter  to 
the  end  before  I  looked  at  the  endosure— tlie 
bill  was  for  two  hundred  pounds ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  eren  a  hint  idea  of 
Helen's  face  when  I  informed  her  that  die 
manuscript  was  accepted-«-another  asked  for— ^ 
and  named  the  sum.  The  rayless  grief  that 
had  eclipsed  her  youthful  animation  vanished ' 
jojr  burst  forth — gushes  of  tears — broken  excla- 
mations— the  transports  of  a  delighted  child — 
Her  mind  speared  under  a  new  developement 
—-at  first  *8he  stood  incredulous^  and  then 
flung  her  arms  around  me.  ''  My  poor^  poor 
brother  1  so  sad^  so  patient ! — jon  were  sinking^ 
Walter — I  tried  to  shut  it  out — ^but  you  wif^ 
sinking — your  cough !  your  wasted  hands  i  you 
shall  work  no  more — no  more  P^ 

It  was  fortunate  we  were  alone ;  tb^  family  had 
gone  to  a  wax-work  exhibition..  My  mind  bad 
hitherto  reposed  on  Helen's  but  we  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  characters  that  morning.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  fly  home ;  I  besought  her 
to  defer  the  revealment  for  a  week  or  two— 
'*  We  must  prepare  our  worthy  patrons/'  said 
I^ ''  and  form  some  project  for  the  future*.    I 
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\i  ill  never  consent  to  live  in  idleness  while  you 
are  labouring — Read  Miss  Benington's  letter.'' 

I  watched  Helen  while  she  read ;  through, 
the  first  page  her  radiant  satisfaction  was  un« 
clouded;   but  at  length  keener  feelings  thans 
those  excited  by  pecuniary  advantage,  gained 
ascendancy.      She  started^  and  read  aioud--<» 
^^  Fielding    has    left    London — ^Dellival-house 
opens  to  night^' — She  laid  down  the  letter  and 
looked  at  me  earnestiy.    ^^  Marion  must  be 
well  else  they  would  scarcely  think  of— <Still  it 
may  be  prudent  to  defer — Did  you  say  a  week 
or  two? — It  was  for  your  sake  Walter — but^ 
with  hope  and — I  did  not  contemplate  giving 
up  the  children." 

Her  broken  sentences  shewed  me  that  she 
was  revolving  matter  very  foreign  to  the  cir«« 
cumstance  that  had  so  excited  her.  ^  Tes,''' 
she  ejaculated,  **  let  us  be  silent-^meantime  I 
can  write — ^^tis  no  labour,  it  keeps  off  a  host  of 
tortures.^' 

There  is  nothing  minuted  in  my  journal  be^-^ 
tween  this  conversation  and  Miss  Berrington's) 
second  letter  dated.  Baker  stteet,  Novemherj^ 
1815. 
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**  To  him  that  reads — 
'^  Are  you  inditing  mj  panegyiic,  or  socrmg 
to  the  airy  halls  of  fiction  ? — In  either  case  you 

merit  our  imperial  nod — ^I  progress  at  length, 
having  found  a  model  for  a  heroine  — attend, 

*^  As  related  in  my  last  I  was  cited — in  virtue 
of  my  order — the  Exclusive — to  appear  at  Dd- 
lival-house — Anno  Domini  November  the  first, 
as  Pat  says. 

"  Her  Ladyship  received  me  with  Siddoniw 
majesty,  in  jet  and  sweeping  sables;  some 
branch  of  her  Teutonic  tree  is  lopped — I  hardly 
looked  at  her — an  embodymenfe  of  Shakspeare*i 
beautiful  inspirations  stood  beside  her—  JuKet, 
Imogen,  Ophelia,  neither  individually,  but  a 
blending  of  all  three.  It  was  Lady  Sanford. — 
I  had  seen  once,  but  once,  a  head  so  perfeet. 
She  spoke  with  the  Spanish  The-ihe-ar,  and 
her  lengthened  cadence  to  my  ear  sounded 
like  a  melody  that  no  mortal  artist  could  invent ; 
I  closed  my  eyes  to  recall  a  floating  intonation 
which  resembled  it,  and  could  have  fancied  that 
s(>me  thoughtful  harpist  played  snatches  of 
half-fbrgetten  serenades.     Her  shrinking  auv 
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her  neck  gently  bowed^  accorded  with  the 
trembling  pathos  ci  her  voice ;  when  her  eye« 
lids  drooped^  her  countenance  wore  the  exqui- 
site repose  of  Grecian  statuary^  but  when  she 
raised  them  !-T-here  I  am  at  fault — ^There  was 
something  in  the  troublous  lustre  so  inexplic- 
able— so  indescribable — I  could  not  look  away 
from  her — 8he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  lost 
seraph  committed  for  her  trespass  to  the  genius 
of  a  soulless  realm ;  afraid  to  murmur,  yet 
goaded  by  remembrances  of  her  former  happi- 
ness.^' 

I  had  read  thus  far  on  my  way  home,  but  I 
could  not  decipher  another  word;  the  lines 
swam  before  me;  my  limbs  bent;  I  leaned 
against  the  side  wall  of  the  lane  I  had  turned 
into.  The  blind  man's  daily  stand  was  there, 
his  mournfully  incessant  cry  ^^  Pity  the  blind, 
Kty  the  blind,'*  used  to  revive  the  '  Date  obo- 
lum  BeUsctrioJ  Partly  from  compassion,  and 
partly  from  affection  to  my  classic  reminis- 
cences, I  often  chose  that  alley  to  drop  a  mite 
into  the  hand  of  Belisarius.  I  dragged  myself 
onward  to  make  my  customary  offering;  tlie 
heavy  note  of  the  beggar  a.ud  the  toll  of  9, 
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neighbourinf^  church-bell  fell  awfully ;  dizzy 
and  faint  I  staggered  up  the  lane  and  reached 
Christ-church  area — the  gate  was  open^  but  the 
congregation  had  not  yet  assembled.    I  entered 
the  church  and  groped   along  the  side  aisle 
to  the  remote  corner  in  which  Helen  and  I 
were  accustomed  to  kneel.     I  could  not  utter  a 
prayer  but  I  thought  one.    The  vulture  gripe 
upon  my  heart  relaxed.    Oh  what  is  blindnesa 
to  the  ceaseless  apprehension  of   that    only 
^  eclipse'  which  can  be  termed  ^  loto// 
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CHAPTER  X. 


AdoucifBoni  leur  lort,  traitons  avec  bonte, 
Cei  malheureuz  batmit  de  la  ioctet^ ; 
De  CM  nAiMieteliii  dei  acenes  de  la  yie 
Lainei  errer  an  paix  la  triste  ikntaisie. 
Par  de  dun  traitemena  ne  lea  effivouchons  pai, 
Que  det  objeti  rianU  ae  montrent  lous  leun  pas ; 
Entouroni  las  de  fleois,  que  le  cour  desfontainea, 
Roule  nottveau  Lethe^  I'heuieux  oublis  des  peines. 

Delilk. 


I  BBTURNVD  to  the  Vulcon^  but  found  myself 
unequal  to  the  worry  of  instruction^  so  I  gave 
the  excuse  of  a  severe  head-ache^  and  withdrew 
to  our  lodging.  Fastening  my  chamber  door, 
I  resumed  the  letter^ 
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^*  Your  accidental  encounter  with  Ifldy 
Dellival  was  fortunate  for  our  correspondcDcCj 
as  our  comments  thereupon  may  inspire  you 
Ivith  a  touch  of  the  same  interest  in  the  beings 
of  my  world  that  I  feel  for  those  of  yours,  T6is 
Lady  Sanford,  absorbs  me  deeply;  until  I  saw 
her^andone  other  person  whom  I  must  not  name 
i  never  dreamed  that  ray  mercurial  essence 
could  be  depressed  by  the  haze  of  sentiment— 
So  young,  so  beautiful^  of  rank  so  elevated,  yet 
wearing  the  blank  aspect  of  a  wanderer  in  a 
fantastic  region,  bewildered  by  unintelligible 
objects!  There  was  a  hovering  of  flutterers 
around  her.  I  longed  for  a  witch's  staflFto 
convert  them  into  real  butterflies,  and  to  tnms- 
form  the  coved  apartment,  its  festoons  of  radi- 
ance and  sumptuous  addenda,  into  a  cottage 
with  small  ^fiimitory,  which  I  would  sequester 
in  that  flower  of  Islands — Dinis — with  none  of 
human-bom  to  grace  it  but  Fanny  Berrington, 
and  this  sweet  stranger.  She  is  just  the  crea- 
ture one  would  like  to  treasure  up  and  fondle. 
A  passing  smile  did  someHmes  gild  the  lovely 
face,  glancing  like  a  sun-beam  on  a  statue,  then 
$he  would  look  like  one  of  .those  who  ^  with  the 
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ihcorporal  air  do  hold  discourse^' — a  laughing 
light.— 'What  can  have  snapped  her  thread  of 
joyousness?  Lord  Sanford  seems  as  fond  a 
husband  as  fashion  will  permit^  and  the  family 
Galen^  who  stood  ^like  his  grandsire  cut  in 
alabaster^'  scrutinizing  the  angelic  novelty^  in- 
formed me^  that  he  (Lord  Sanford)  is  a  doting 
father.  The  Marquis—mon  fidur — is  head 
nurse ;  nay^  the  Dowager^  (for  Dowager  I  fear 
she  will  be  ^spite  of  my  orisons)^  shares  the  fa- 
mily fervor^  and  stalks  daily  to  the  baby  dor- 
mitory^ prescribing  with  her  solemn  coadjutor 
(Doctor  Oldstyle)  some  dietetic  process  for  this 
'  heir  of  all  the  Capulets/  Thus  there  is  no 
lapse  in  ceremony — ^yet  I  have  a  foreboding  of 
— I  don't  know  what." 

'^  Lady  DelUval  never  left  her  young  sister 
for  a  moment ;  the  latter  regarded  our  superb 
Dictatress  with  an  eye  that  poor  Prince  Arthur 
might  have  fixed  on  his  tormentors ;  a  perturb* 
ed,  imploring^  frightened  earnestness-^Once^  by 
adroit  manoeuvre^  I  got  inside  the  imperial 
swarm  and  ventured  to  address  her — Why  Ire- 
land came  pat  upon  my  tongue  is  wonderful : 
tourists^  perhaps^  are  fond  of  shewing  up  their 
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gleanings  •  Had  she  caught  a  signal  to  rejoin 
her  seraph-kio  she  could  not  have  brightened 
into  more  nqf>turou8  expression. 

'  In  Ireland !  travelling  in  Ireland  I  did  you 
visit  the  Esk?  —  Adragole  >— ^were  you  n^ar 
glen—' 

''  Lady  Sanford  let  xne  present  you  to  Prince 
SchwarzenvaV  said  our  Pnmkre,  in  her  mau- 
soleum tone — I  never  was  so  furious  in  my  lufe 
— Just  as  I  had  won  a  beam  of  notice  to  be  foil* 
ed  by  this  ^  cold  obstruction  I'  I  perceived  bow- 
ever  that  Lady  Sanfbrd  was  as  moodful  as  my* 
self ;  she  turned  her  sybil  eyes  on  Lady  DeUival 
— 'Why  did  I  quail  while  the  stoic  Peeress  went 
calmly  through  the  ceremony  of  presentation } 
— I  did  tremble,  for  I  again  detected  that 
ominous  sparkle  of  unsettled  light  which  had 
before  perplexed  me — ^Whatcon  it  prognos- 
ticate." 

''  There  were  others  present  who  might  have 
passed  for  beautiful,  but  before  the  dazzling 
charms  of  Lady  Sanford  they  faded  into  utter 
insignificance.  Our  gilt-edged  beaux  strained 
to  emerge  from  common-place  in  tendering 
homage  to  this  new  divinity.    She  received 
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their  iacense  with  downcast  ^es^  deep  blushes^ 
and  sometimes  an  inefiably  expressive  gesture 
of  impatience.  'Tis  very  odd — ^man  dehghteth 
me  notj  but  woman  doth ! — I  could  never  dote 
upon  a  bearded  beauty.  This  Lady  Sanford 
cLe«  between  me  and  our  enterprise. 

^^Are  your  fiiculties  propitious? — are  you 
fabricating  ? — have  you  a  spare  murder^  or  a 
suicide,  to  dispose  of  on  easy  terms^  or  a  genteel 
robbery  7  I  cannot  diversify ;  every  puppet  of 
my  brain  turns  into  Lady  San£DTd*  Fll  Uot 
her  out  by  bringing  in  another  Pythia — ^teU 
your  sister  that  I  sigh  for  the  quiet  sanctities 
of  her  little  studio  3  she  may  rejoice  me  by 
acknowledging  this  missive^  should  you  have 
wandered  to  '  woody  Morven/  or  to  the  sky« 
blue  maid  of  streamy  Luvius, 


fur  thn  AmiryUii !' 


a  pretty  commence  for  a  bucolic;  yon  may 
have  it  gratis. 

^  I  dine  to  day  in  state,  and  must  screw  my 
visage  to  the  doleful.    Next  autumn  (provided 
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we  make  a  hit)  I  invite  myself  to  feast  and  fun 
with  ^  the  Callagfaans^  BraHaghans.' 
^'  Farewell — ever  your  poor  subsidiary^ 

**  Panny  Bkbringtox.'* 

I  had  not  finished  this  desultory  epistle  when 
a  low  tap  and  a  whispered^  ^<  'tis  I/'  announced 
Helen. 

*^  Monimia  told  mc  you  were  ill  Walter — 
you  are  ill;  your  hands  are  burning — a  letter ! 
— 'tis  all  over  P* 

**  Indeed  'tis  scarcely  worse  than  we  ima- 
gined/* I  replied. 

She  read  the  letter  breathlessly ;  I  dreaded 
to  hear  her  comments,  '^  And  no  firicnd  near 
her  1"  she  ejaculated — "  not  one  P* 

^  Fielding/'  said  I,  "  will  have  received — ^ 

She  interrupted  me  by  pointing  to  some 
crossed  lines  which  I  had  overlooked. 

"  I  might  have  speculated  with  our  friend/* 
said  Miss  Berrington^  ^'upon  the  causes  of 
Lady  Sanford's  singular  depression.  Fielding 
and  Sanford  used  to  be  acquainted ;  but  (and 
without  a  valediction,)  our  philosopher  has  left 
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the  kingdom^  omitting  even  to  defray^  by  a  line 
of  thanks,  the  porterage  of  that  huge  packet  I 
so  carefuUy  transmitted  him*  Never  cumber 
roe  again  with  freights  for  the  ungrateful  \'* 

'^  Then  all  is  lost  !*'  I  cried ;  ^'  she  is  under 
management  which  will  destroy  her!'' 

''  All  is  not  lost/'  said  Helen ;  ''  a  ray  of 
hope  appears  ^another  friend — Miss  Berring- 
ton  is  not  the  frivolous  person  I  imagined: 
through  this  levity  I  descry  indications  of  a 
feeling  heart ;  I  will  confide  in  her.'' 

«  What  all  ?''  said  I. 

"To  divulge  the  whole  of  our  sad  stoiy," 
replied  Helena "  would  be  to  divide  those  sym* 
pathies  which  I  wish  to  concentrate  on  Marion. 
1  will  reveal  only  so  much  as  necessity  requires 
— it  is  our  last  resource.  We  must  act  boldly 
and  at  once — without  some  one  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  cold,  the  obstinate,  and 
selfish,  Marion's  enfeebled  reason  may,  indeed, 
give  way.  Miss  Berrington  is  the  intimate  of 
Lady  Dellival :  she  is  ingenious,  and  may  be* 
come  the  best  physician.  To  relink  Marion, 
even  remotely,  with  the  friends  they  so  unwise* 
ly  part  her  from,  is  essential.    What  we  appre- 
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hend  maj  be  averted.    There  is  still  an  bour 
to  poat — do  not  iotenrupt  me.'^ 

She  dpew  xnj  little  taUe  to  her,  and  b^anto 
\irite.  I  watched  without  being  <»pable  of 
thought^  the  progress  of  her  pen — the  creaking 
of  a  stair  beneath  a  heavy  tread  disturbed  us 
— roy  aunt  entered. 

"  Well,  I  knew  I  heard  some  one  overhead. 
A  letter  1— is  it  from  Marion  ? — are  you  stricken 
dumb? — has  she  seen  Lady  Dellival — answer 
me  at  once — has  she?* 

''  Marion  has  seen  Lady  Dellival/'  said  I. 

My  aunt  impatiently  snatdied  up  Miss  Ber- 
rington  s  letter—"  Who  is  this  from  ?— I  ca»'^ 
make  head  or  tail  of  it.**  She  turned  to  the 
signature — *^  Who  is  Fanny  Berrington  ?** 

Secrecy  was  no  longer  possible — Heko^ 
look  was  sufficiently  admonitory :  she  continue 
to  write,  while  I  related  in  an  undertone  the 
leading  circumstances  of  our  acqnaintaoceabip 
with  Miss  Berrington,  and  with  these  becao^ 
entangled  my  casual  interview  with  I^^J 
Dellival.  Every  incident  i  n  my  narrative,  «^^ 
Helen's  project,  seemed  subordinate  to  this 
interview  in  the  amazement  it  excited. 
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« 


Lady  Ddilival  I — are  you  quite  sure  it  was 
Lady  Dellival? — But  go  on^  go  on;  I  am 
ciurious  to  hear  of  this  fine  lady — so  she  took 
you  for  a^^^  on,  go  on." 

Tiie  next  mark  of  admiration  was  elicited  by 
the  alms  her  ladyship  had  flung  me. 

^*  Walter/'  said  my  aunt  gravely,  "  you  arc 
-romancing  too ;  it  is  beyond  belief  that  Lady 
Dellival  should  fling  your  father's  son  a 
shilling  r 

**  Remember  my  poverty-stricken  appearance 
aunt/^  said  L 

My  aunt,  as  it  seemed^  could  remember 
nothing  but  the  insult ;  angry  tears  started  to 
her  eyes ;  she  dashed  them  off  to  look  at  me 
more  earnestly,  imbibing  with  every  partial 
glance  ff  esh  food  for  indignation.  To  obliterate 
this  dire  annoyance  I  went  on  with  my  story, 
but  her  attention  did  not  become  fixed  until  I 
mentioned  the  return  of  Lady  Dellival,  and,  by 
d^ression,  remarked  on  her  enquiries  which 
evinced  a  disposition  to' notice  us.  The  counte- 
nance of  my  auditress  assumed  a  sarcastic 
expression,  most  foreign  to  its  natural  one  as 
■he  muttered— "  Notice  you  !** — I  gave  her  Miss 
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Berrington's  first  letter ;  she  read  it^  but  her 
mind  seemed  dwelling  upon  other  matters;  its 
enclosure  drew  a  faint  ejaculation^  and  a  blessing 
upon  Helen;  but  the  second  letter  banished 
her  rankling  contemplations :  she  struggled  to 
suppress  her  sobs^  devouring  the  lines  and,  un- 
consciously^ giving  utterance  to  her  thoughts — 
**  Klarion  moodfiil  I — Marion  !-^the  larks  them*- 
selves  were  not  so  merry ! — Elevated  rank ! 
what  is  their  pomp  to  her  I — my  poor^  poor 
child ! — if  you  knew  but  all — What ! — he  gone 
too! — left  the  kingdom  !"  ^ 

She  dropped  the  letter  surveying  us  with  a 
despairing  look.  Helen  paused  in  her  occupa- 
tion to  relate  rapidly  what  we  had  decided  on ; 
adding,  '^  unless  you  disapprove." 

'^  Alas  child !"  said  my  aunt,  '*  can  I  approve 
or  disapprove? — these  things  confound  the 
earthly-minded." 

^'  We  may  afflict  ourselves  without  a  cause^" 
saidl^  trying  to  force  consolation  from  a  tongue 
hitherto  so  prompt  with  it.  **  Marion's  situa^ 
tion  is  irksome^  because  new  ;  her  depression 
may  proceed  from — ^* 

A  burdened  spirit  !'^  said  my  aunt — ''  She 


it 
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yearns  after  old  afiections;  to  uproot  them  is 
to  uproot  life;  can  a  broken  mind  bear  up 
against  perpetual  restraint  ?  There  is  a  crisis 
at  hand  you  must  prepare  for.  I  have  many 
things  to  settle  with  Fitzgerald--he  dreaded 
so  the  meeting  mth  that  charUable  lady — ^it 
would  not  fnghten  me — ^in  your  case  perhaps 
—-But  I  am  doubtAil  of  advice ;  you  must  ask 
for  higher  guidance. — Our  old  age  will  be 
desolate  if  you  and  Helen  do  not  act  with 
firmness.^ 

She  left  us ;  her  last  words  were  flurried  and 
ambiguous  ;  the  acidity  of  her  reference  to 
Lady  Dellival  was  not  in  keeping  with  her 
general  forbearance,  nor,  as  I  considered,  justi- 
fied by  an  offence  originating  in  a  very  natural 
mistake,  and  one  which  I  myself  upon  review, 
had  laughed  at.  I  fancied  also  that  she  was 
dissatisfied  with  our  arrangements — there  is  a 
bantering  tone,  thought  I,  in  Miss  Berrington's 
style,  which  perplexes  a  mind  so  matter-of-Act 
as  my  good  aunt's:  she  thinks  our  volatile 
acquaintance  unsuited  to  the  trust.  I  ponder- 
ed on  what  I  considered  to  be  the  prominent 
features  of  the  lady's    character,  imtil    they 

VOL.    111.  1 
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seemed  to  appraxiimte  to  those  of  Saslbid* 
Her  kindly  impuhes  niiglit  be  aa  evonieiceiit 
SB  w«re  hio— *  Hden^^  amid  I,  ^  stop  obe 
moment.'' 

'*  Not  half  a  momen  V  replied  Hekn^  who 
was  abreidy  hurriedly  foUing  her  long  letter--' 
^  Hem — ^yoii  will  just  have  time  to  aeal  it- 
how  you  tremble ! — ^I  will  go  with  it  my8e]£^ 

Before  this  ktter  could  have  reached  Miss 
Berrington  we  received  the  fioUowing. 

^<  In  good  sooth  is  November  a  suiddsl 
month,  and  this  a  day  when  one  may  '  creq> 
into  the  jaundice  by  being  peevish/  I  wnte 
for  mere  eihaustion  of  my  bitter  ftncies^ 
Forgive  this  egotism  ;  'tis  inhuman  to  disturb 
you  with  my  penserosos,  but  babbling  gives 
one  such  rdief. — ^That  interesting,  unhappyi 
Lady  Sanferd ! — I  will  keep  my  eyes  dry  and 
my  paper  fiori  if  possiUe^  for  dismal  thoi^bts 
crowd  on,  to  make  this  letter  of  a  sad,  sad 
countenance — ^The  awful  riddle  is  expounded— 
she  is  deranged . — ^horrid  word  I — it  fell  like  an 
ice^bolt  on  me.  Enviable  as  she  was  thought ! 
''-A^ !  Mr.  Fitsgerald,  who  is  to  be  envied  ? 
whocomaiserated? — Can  we  penetrate  to  the 
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secret  springi  Gf  joy  and  wo  ? — I  saw  her  but 
once  mi6t  I  wrote  to  you^  peerless  in  a  crowd 
of  beauties.  She  recognised  me  instantly^  and 
drew  me  to  her  inrith  such  a  smile  1  She  would 

« 

question  me  upon  my  travels,  but  there  was 
always  some  fretful  intemiptionr— Alas  I  alas  1 
the  cause  of  that  ominously  bright  eye*ftash  is 
now  revealed ;  it  was  the  index  of  fitful  moods, 
the  forerunner  of  delirium*  The  more  virulent 
features  of  her  fatal  malady  appeared  soon 
after — there  is  an  end  to  my  /acetia  for  an  age 
at  very  Ieast« 

'^  1  suggested  gentle  treatment  and  appli* 
ances  I  knew  to  be  composing,  but  Lady 
Dellival  tells  me  there  was  tendency  to  insanity 
before  her  marriage ;  therefore  little  hope :  and 
Dr.  Oldstyle,  the  family  regulator,  drops  his 
solemn  jaw  when  I  hold  discourse  of  her 
recovery.  He  is  so  wedded  to  his  antiquated 
code,  I  have  no  faith  in  him — If  Fielding  were 
but  here ! — ^They  speak  of  rerlioving  her  to  an 
MyluM  ^what  a  pervci^sion  of  the  word  !-*«Is 
such  a  creature  to  be  given  over  to  a  doltish 
keeper? — Lord  Sanford,  it  seems,  requoto  a 
little  overruling-'-^  Utile  ! 
I  3 
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'*  You  would  not  wonder  that  I  am  chafed 
had  you  beheld  her — ^ianocent,  helplew  cwa- 
ture !  by  her  very  failing  made  more  affedang! 
—Has  she  no  relatives  ? — she  was  marriedi  it 
is  said,  in-Greecc,  I  beset  Lord  DelUval— he 
spoke  of  danger  to  the  child — I  grew  heated— 
my  importunity  was  drowned  by  an  asthmsuc 
peal  of  coughs. 

"  As  to  Lord  Sanford,  his  sdfiahness  is  a 
coat  of  mail  ;  he  fancies  himself  broken- 
hearted, and  covers  his  dry  eyes  with  a  can* 
venient  handkerchief. — ^The  child  is  all  te 
thinks  of—  and  my  Lady,  and  her  Doctor,  seem 
as  much  enamoured  of  the  brat*  I  wish  the 
thing  in  Heaven! — Could  you  but  see  tb^ 
Seraph  creature  they  talk  so  coolly  of  incar- 
cerating 1 

"I  visited  with  Fielding,  some  mionths  ago, 
one  of  these  moral  lazar-houses — blots  up^*^ 
our  social  institutions.— Pitying  Heaven  !  noth- 
ing human  could  hold  out  against  such  horrors 
— ^the  creak  of  bolts,  the  clank  of  chains,  the 
chorus  of  wild  shrieks  and  sobs!  — cells,  or 
rather  kennels,  that  exhale  a  noisome  efllavm— 
straw  beds    or    none — loopholes    barbarously 
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grated*  Our  dogged  conductor,  with  far  less 
intelligence  than  many  of  those  so  mercilessly 
guarded,  leered  fatuitously  as  he  shook  his 
'whip  before  the  eyes  of  the  poor  aliens,  who 
looked  up  to  us  with  such  imploring  sorrow^ 
uttering  a  faint  lament. — ^^Oh  Sir !  truly  1  could 
have  *  wept  my  spirit  from  mine  eyes.* — They 
iftrere  silenced  with  a  blow,  a  gag,  a  word  of 
horrible  reviling !  I  wish  I  could  transfer  these 
fects  to  fiction,  but  they  are  upon  record* — 
Shall  we  live  to  witness  a  subversion  of  these 
Moloch  practises  ?-*-Do  they  think  that  loss  of 
reason  involves  loss  of  feeling  ?  Is  wretched- 
ness a  mark  for  outrage? — the  finest  nerves 
are  shattered  soonest ;  to  me  there  is  a  sanctity 
in  those  blighted  creatures ;  I  would  not 
approach  a  paragon  of  gifted  intellect  with  half 
the  reverence,  the  cautious  delicacy,  that  I 
would  Lady  Sanford. 


*  See  the  Parliamentary  reports  of  1815  and  1816  on  this 
(ubject.  The  extreme  horrors  there  attested  to,  are  too  start-' 
ling  even  for  fiction.  Of  late  jears  the  condition  of  the  insane 
both  as  to  moral  and  physical  treatment  has  undergone  rast 
amelioration.     Still  there  is  scope  for  the  improvements  even 
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"  Farewell  Sir— my  subject  banishes  all  pre- 
tence of  liveliness — I  have  been  led  impercept- 
ibly from  the  chief  object  of  my  letter,  whicli 
was  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Fielding  had  ac- 
quainted you  with  his  address/^ 

This  letter  drew  no  tears — 'agony  has  none. 
We  instantly  determined  on  our  procedure. 
Helen,  indeed,  governed  by  an  awful  foresha- 
dowing of  the  event,  had  made  secret  prepara- 
tions.   I  left  to  her  the  trying  office  of  dis- 
doaure,  and  hastened  to  the  quay :  the  more 
convenient  packet  had  left  that  mornings  but 
there  was  a  trading  vessel  bound   direct  to 
London,  which  would  complete  her  lading  ui 
ths  afternoon.    I  prevailed  upon  the  Captaia 
to  take  on  board  two  passengers,  and  in  a  fe^ 
houra  wc  were  embarked. 

Not  the  slightest  opposition  was  niade  to  our 
departure :  the  pressure  of  distress  seemed  to 
have  caused  a  ruggedness  of  feeling :  no  com- 
plaint was  uttered,  no  regret.    My  uncle  at  the 


nov  meditated  by  the  eoUghtened  ««d  beii««o]eat*-Wdi  n0$ 
ikmt  iffeiitt  of  mercy  be  ityled  "  Tl^e  Slewurde  of  Fran- 
dance." 
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first  was  bravest :  he  rallied  his  failing  ener- 
gies and  bade  his  wife  make  ready  to  accompany 
us.  My  aunt,  with  cool  persistency,  disre- 
garded  a  purpose  the  execution  of  which  his 
bodily  weakness  made  impracticable,  urged  him 
to  address  Lady  Dellival  by  letter,  and  busied 
herself  with  arrangements  for  our  voyage,  deny* 
ing  herself  the  consolation  of  a  tear,  and  pro- 
hibiting farewell.  The  letter  was  committed  tb 
me  with  a  solemn,  and,  what  I  considered  a 
superfluous  exhortation,  to  be  resolute. 

Slauveen  had  left  us  the  day  befbre  to  visit 
his  mother;  our  scant  luggage,  therefore,  was 
deposited  on  board  by  Katy  and  Phil  Nabbs*''^. 
we  had  not  seen  the  boy  for  some  weeks ;  lie 
looked  sullen,  and  made  no  response  to  our 
good  bye. 

Seated  on  a  ooil  of  rope  we  waved  our  bands 
to  the  weeping  household  of  the  Vulcan,  who 
had  attended  us  to  the  Quay,  sobbing  their 
apprehensions  that  we  would  foi^t  them  wlien 
among  our  graaid  amnexums.  Alas  !  they  Kttk 
knew  the  grandeur  we  were  going  to«  Mr. 
Bullock  had  tried  to  thrust  a  bank*not^  inta 
my  hand,  discrediting  my  assurancea  that  we 
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had  amj  le  funds — "  I  hoped  you  might  have 
been  my  children^"  said  Mrs.  Bullock^  **  but 
wishing  wo'n't  make  people  fall  in  love  with 
Dne  another."  Even  Quinilla  was  dro.wned  in 
tears.  A  thick  snow  haze  was  falling — we 
caught  the  last  faint  '^  God  be  with  you^'V  and 
the  vessel  pursued  its  course  in  dreary  twilight. 

When  real  grief  absorbs  you  how  contempti- 
ble appear  those  minor  vezationa  which  in  your 
vacant  hours  engender  fretfulness.  Of  all  the 
petty  crosses  and  privations  of  our  voyage  we 
felt  only  the  tediousness.  The  wind  was  ad- 
verse ;  we  were  ten  days  on  the  passage^  ten 
days  of  that  mortal  tribtdation  which  physical 
suffering  can  hardly  heighten.  It  was  evening 
when  we  moored  in  the  Thames.  The  Captain^ 
a  blunt^  honest  man^  pitying  our  inexperience 
and  apparent  firiendlessness^  offered  us  an  asy- 
lum for  the  night.  I  accepted  his  kindness 
gratefully — Helen  had  scarcely  slept  since  our 
embarkation,  and  in  the  strange  confusion  which 
assailed  us  it  was  necessary^  we  saw,  to  take 
more  guarded  measures  than  our  ignorance  had 
contemplated. 

I  walked  towards  the  luggage  to  identify  our 
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little-  property ;  it  was  almost  dark ;  I  rubbed 
my  eyes^  doubting  the  sense  that  evidenced  to 
the  apparition  of  Phil  Nabbs  astride  upon  our 
packages. 

*^  Child,"  exclaimed  Hcleu^  "  how  wicked  to 
desert  your  parents  I" 

"  'Tis  theirself  is  the  deserter/^  said  Phil 
sullenly. 

"  Your  poor  father  and  mother  V'  continued. 
Helen — "  think  of  their  heart-breaking  when 
they  found  you  gone  V^ 

^*  Dad's  dead  an'  Mam's  married/^  said  Phil| 
gulping  either  wrath  or  sorrow.  ^'  There's 
nobody  but  Breesthough  will  cfack  their  hearts 
for  Philly !" 

The  dog  and  cluld  were  so  conjoined  in  my 
ideas,  that  I  now  expected  to  see  tlie  turnspit 
limp  from  some  lurking  hole — ^'  Your  father 
dead !  your  mother — Child  you  are  deceiving 
us." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  Phil,  "  may  be  Neddy 
Nabbs  isn't  buried  low  enough  in  Friar's-lane 
church-yard — may  be  I  didn't  pray  to  God  to 
put  me  wid  him  there."  His  burst  of  grief 
could  not  be  counterfeit. 
I  5 
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^  And  your  mother  y* 

^  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  married  the  nev 
turnkey^ — a  bigger  thief  than  them  he  iratchei 
— jnat  a  fortnight  after  Dad  was  biiried«— He 
wanted  some  one  handy  to  the  phice^  a  M»- 
adher  ! — ^What  could  I  do  but  ciy  my  eyes  out 
upon  Neddy's  grave  ? — They  thrashed  me,  and 
I  runned  away  from  um.  I  thought  to  mysdf 
how  lost  you'd  be  to  fetch  the  letters,  so  1 
coaxed  Jim  Cross  the  mate,  my  iather^s  unde's 
mothei's  son,  to  give  me  just  a  praty-moutiifal 
an'  a  hole  to  ciy  in/' 

Our  own  anxieties  were  too  lu^gent  to  penmt 
our  sifting  the  truth  of  this  averment.  The 
mate  had  gone  ashore :  the  Captain  said  he  had 
thought  the  boy  belonged  to  us,  but  as  Fbil 
could  make  himself  useful  in  many  ways  he 
promised  for  the  present  to  take  charge  of  hi0- 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


No  one  greets  the  way-wora  strtnger» 
No  one  gives  the  warm  sliake  hand. 
No  child  laughs  out  so  lightly 
M  at  home  in  Erin-land ! 


Whilb  we  diseussed  bis  future  destinalkm 
Phil  had  slipped  his  fingers  through  the  handles 
of  our  boxes,  and  looked  resolute  to  foUoir  ve^ 
with  leave  or  without,  A  boat  landed  «»  at 
Tower-stairs.  Our  host  led  the  way  to  an  b«ni* 
ble  domicile  which  was  situated  near  the  land* 
ing  place,  and  having  ushered  us  into  a  dingy 
parlour,  and  introduced  us  to  a  matronly  house** 
keeper,  with  a  command  to  make  us  comfovtable, 
he  returned  to  his  ship*  We  had  thus  leisujre. 
to  consult  together  undisturbed^ 
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In  our  previous  discussions  the  chances  of 
this  hte  arrival  had  been  overlooked^  but  it 
gave  us  time  to  reconsider  our  plans*  We  both 
felt  an  unaccountable  misgiving  as  to  the  pru- 
dence of  presenting  ourselves  at  DdUival  House 
without  some  indication  of  what  might  have 
followed  the  events  related  by  Miss  Borington. 
This  misgiving  was  quite  distinct  from  personal 
timiditj  or  diffidence.  The  cause  we  had  in 
hand  would  be  yielded  up  to  no  haughl^  or 
austere  assumption ;  if  Lord  Sanford  would  not 
protect  his  wife  we  were  her  protectors;  no 
contemptuous  aspect  of  stubborn  or  arbitrary 
authority  should  compel  us  to  surrender  our 
rightsy  not  even  to  the  superb  dictatorship  of 
Lady  DelltvaL  The  importance  of  my  ipissiou 
had  elevated  me  above  constitutional  weakness : 
my  nervous  tremors  were  completely  mastered; 
I  reposed  with  fuU  security  on  my  strength  of 
niUid^  and  Helen's  gentle  unobtrusive  air,  veiled 
a  firmness  of  purpose  not  to  he  baffled  by  the 
most  imposing  aspect.  But  my  aunt  had,  I 
know  not  how,  by  vague  remarks  impressed  us 
with  the  necessity  of  mingling  caution  with  pkun 
dealing :  therefore  the  result  of  our  conferetioe. 
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vna,  tbat  as  Miss  Berrington  must  ere  this 
have  received  Helenas  confidential  letter^  we 
would  trust  to  her  agency  for  an  introduction  to 
Lady  Dellival. 

A  note  was  quickly  penned^  but  on  consult- 
ing with  the  housekeeper  we  found  it  tras  too- 
late  for  ^^  the  twopenny/^  and  could  not  reach 
Baker-street  before  noon  the  following  day^ 
Here  was  another  unanticipated  mischance :  we 
were  utter  novices  as  to  localities  and  distances 
in  the  great  metropolis^  conceiving  of  London,' 
only  as  of  Cork^  and  thinking  Baker-street  as. 
attainable  from  Tower-hill  as  was  the  Mall  from 
the  Main-street.  Helen  faltered  something  of 
a  messenger:  the  housekeeper  glanced  at  a 
little  Dptch  clock  that  hung  between  two  book- 
shelves,  and  hinted  that  her  master's  door  was. 
always  locked  before  eleven :  it  wanted-  but  a 
quarter:  the  post  was  much  tho  readiest  con- 
veyan/ce;  she  would  imdertake  to  send,  tbe^' 
letter  by  the  earliest  delivery  •. 

When  might  we  expect  an  answer  ? 

Not  before  two  or  three  o'clock. 

We  surveyed  each  other  in  blank  dismay*-*^ 
to  be  in  London  and  to  be  with  Marion  had 
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been  identical  in  our  ideas — but  there  was  do 
help  for  it.  Hekn^s  sigh  was  echoed  by  Wi 
Nabba,  who  had  dodged  the  houaelceeper, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  be  useful — ^1%  a 
pitiful  place  1^  thinking,^  said  the  boy*- 
^'How  beautiful  they  bring  things  about  in 
Corlc !  I  banged  our  letters  into  poat^  and  badt 
I  brought  the  answer  ready  made/' 

In  a  state  of  high  ezdtement  one  hanBf 
feels  fiitigue— But  for  Helen  I  would  have  ad- 
v^tured  forth  upon  the  instant.  The  Vttk 
chamber  I  was  shewn  to,  contrasted  with  the 
close  ship'a  cabin,  looked  refreshings  and  aAer 
hours  of  earnest  meditation  I  at  length  slept 
heavily. 

Voices  outside  my  chamber  awoke  me.  I  f^ 
cognised  the  housekeep^  in  a  complaining  key, 
and  our  host's  rougher  but  milder  tones.  Eigbt 
solemn  strokes^  preluded  by  a  running  jingle> 
boomed  from  a  neighbouring  steeple.  It  was 
late;  but  our  note  was  on  its  journey — I  dressed 
myself,  still  revolving  the  jpropriety  of  a  personal 
and  prompt  application  to  Misa  Berringtoo, 
and  descended  to  the  parlour.  Helen  was 
^jere — we  debated  and  debated^  ever  recuariDg^ 
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to  the  insupportable  hours  which  must  elapse 
before  an  answer  could  arrive^  yet  ever  fearful  of 
encreasing  the  term  of  suspense^  or  missing  the 
result  we  prayed  for^  by  indiscreet  precipitancy 
— Our  spirits  began  to  flag — the  day  was  cheer-- 
less — heavy  rain  pattered  against  the  flag-stones 
of  a  desolate  back-yard    which    the  parlotir 
window  looked  into.    We  had  half  decided  on 
sending  for.  a  coach  and  following  the  note, 
when  our  host  entered.     The  necessary  inter, 
change  ctf  thanks  and  civilities  was  a  relief;  he 
insisted  on  our  sharing  his  breakfast,  adding, 
'^  unless  your  friends  are  advised  of  your  ar- 
rival."   The  word  ^  friends' sounded  strangely 
— our  countenances,  I  believe,  said  plainly  ^  we 
have  none,^'  for  our  kind  entertainer  rang  for 
breakfast,  and  strenuously  overruled  my  wish 
to  depart.     I  mentioned  our  having  written  to 
an  acquaintance  and  the  anxiety  we  felt  for  a 
reply. 

^'  Perhaps  you  apprehend  a  squall/'  he  replied 
-— ^'Then  lay  aboard  somewhat  to  brace  you — 
how  is  that  delicate  soul  to  weather  a  gale 
fasting?' 

Thus  exhorting  us,  he  helped  Helen  profusely 
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to  the  substantial  fare  now  spread  out  by  the 
housekeeper,  whose  morning  face  loolied  cloudy 
as  the  day.     Our  host  was  too  hungry  and  ue 
too  much  abstracted  to  keep  up  a  conversation. 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  arranging  for  our 
passage,  &c.,  and  was  about  to  make  a  deposit 
for  Phil  Nabbs  until  his  destination  should  be 
fixed,  when  the  housekeeper  re-entered  and 
enquired  for  the  note — I  stared  b%  her  aghast ; 
it  had,  I  thought,  performed  half  its  jonrney ; 
the  clock  hand  pointed  to  ten. — *^  Surely/*  she 
resumed,  replying  to  my  look  of  consternation, 
''  I  saw  you  place  it  on  this  shelf  last  ni^ht. 
I  should  not  have  forgotten  it,  but  the  boy  you 
brought  here,  stole  away  this  morning  be/ore 
day-light,  and  left  the  doer  ajar.     I  was  in 
such  a  flurry  till  I  found  he  hadn't  robbed 
Ufr! — ^my  master  bade  me  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  until  after  breakfast." 

The  riddle  was  read — Phil  had  carried  off 
the  billet. 

''  Confound  the  urchin,^  said  our  host,  ^'h^ 
will  lose  it,  or  lose  himself.'* 

I  was  not  so  apprehensive  of  these  resuJth 
£qt  I  knew  the  boy's  shrewdciess  and  locomo- 
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tive  powers.  I  also  knew  that  however  care- 
less of  turbans  and  such  fripperj  inventions^ 
Phil  was  an  enthusiast  in  letters. — ^This  how- 
ever  was  a  case  of  too  much  moment  to  be 
referred  to  the  chance  of  an  inexperienced 
Irish  boy  threading  the  mazes  between  Tower* 
hill  and  Baker-street,  which  our  host  enumera- 
ted to  satisfy  our  eager  questions.  I  was 
rather  pleased  that  something  had  occurred  to 
decide  us  on  the  course  we  had  wished  to 
adopt  of  proceeding  immediately  to  Miss 
Berrington's.  A  coach  was  sent  for,  but  a 
peal  of  knocks  interrupted  our  leave-taking— 
The  housekeeper  bustled  to  the  door — ^^  Is 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  here  ?" 

It  was  Papilio — ^perceiving  me  he  waved  his 
arm^  and  a  carriage  drove  up — Miss  Berringtoix 
flighted.  The  Captain  respectfully  withdrew, 
as  our  visitor  sprang  forward  to  embrace  Helen. 
She  seemed  in  breathless  excitement — ^'  How 
fortunate  that  you  are  equipped ! — we  must  not 
waste  a  moment,  not  one  moment — In,  in,^  she 
added  drawing  Helen  to  the  carriage — **  what* 
ever  you  may  leave  unsettled  shall  be  arranged 
when  I  send  for  ^our  packages/' 
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Fapilio  put  up  the  step  and  waited  for  di- 
rections. *^  Have  you  nerve  ?"  said  Miss 
Benrington,  ^'  can  you  bear — }"  she  hesitated. 

^^  Aiiy  thing  better  than  added  suspense/' 
said  Helen. 

«<  Then  drive  to  Dellival  House." 

We  moved  on  rapidly. 

'^  Now/'  resumed  Miss  Benrington,  pressing 
Helen's  hand^  '^  now  I  may  take  breath,  but  1 
must  not  use  it  to  dilate  upon  the  ^  hundred 
thousand  welcomes'  I  am  overflowing  widu 
Forgive  my  rudeness;  the  least  dehy  might 
have  frustrated  a  plan  formed  on  the  instant  I 
received  your  note^  a  plan  to  rescue  your  sister 
from — I  must  not  gloss  it — from — a  mad-house ! 
That  boy  should  be  eflSgied  in  marble !— Do 
not  interrupt  me ;  I  have  hardly  time  to  mako 
myself  intelligible.  Your  letter^  which  I  rt* 
eeived  some  days  ago,  was  quite  exjdanatory  | 
it  so  encreased  my  interest  for  Lady  Sanford 
that,  in  contempt  of  freezing  looks,  I  forced 
myself  into  the  councils  of  her  autocratic  niters. 
What  I  won  by  hardihood  I  retained  by  dr- 
oumspeotion,  assenting  merdly  to  extort  amend- 
ments^ and  contriving  to  look  careless  whil 
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heart  waa  throbbing,  I  wrote  to  oflbr  you  mj 
house,  anticipating  the  result  of  my  last  com-- 
munication,  but  the  present  crisis  puts  an  end 
to  my  protectorship.  I  \iill  varnish  nothing. 
Lady  Sanford  is  worse ;  her  child  is  removed 
to  Castle  Dellival.  She  has  been  hitherto 
guarded  by  females,  but  they  declare  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  task — firmer  hands  and 
hearts  are  therefore  necessary,  and  her  removal 
to  a  private  asylum  has  been  decided  on.  I 
hinted,  warily,  at  the  justice  of  consulting  her 
family  on  the  projected  measure.  I  was  silen* 
ced  by  an  assurance  that  her  derangement  had 
its  source  in  home  associations.  Their  reason- 
ings and  proceedings  seemed  to  me  the  reverse 
of  Fielding's,  but  I  dared  not  risk  the  vantage* 
ground  I  had  acquired  by  opposing  our  sapient 
Doctor.  My  grand  object  was  to  procrastinate 
the  removal  until  I  could  communicate  with 
you.  For  this  end,  secretly,  but  ostensibly  to 
spare  their  lacerated  feeUngs,  I  became  their 
negotiator  wieh  the  overseer  of  the  asylum,  and 
racked  my  brain  for  hindrances.  Alas  !  deli- 
rium almost  ungovernable  supervened  to  justify 
their  harsh  measure.    I  was  harassed^  nervousj 
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and  at  last  gave  in,  stiU  harbouring  a  vague 
hope  of  what  has  happened — ^your  arrivaL  It 
was  decided  that  Lady  Sanford  should  be  con- 
veyed away  to-night.  Lord  and  Lady  Dellival| 
with  Lord  Sanford,  left  town  yesterday  for  the 
treble  purpose  of  visiting  the  beloved  heiTi 
hiding  their  delicate  distress,  and  escaping  the 
parting  scene.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  theoo, 
and  promised,  with  a  secret  reservation^  to 
superintend  the  removaL 

**  Tliis  very  morning  I  was  perusing  your 
letter  for  the  twentieth  time,  to  extract  from  it, 
if  possible,  some  plea  83  yet  unurged  against 
this  horrible  incarceration,  when  Papilio  entered 
with  the  astounding  intelligerlce  that  the  Cork 
boy,  Phil  Nabbs,  had  begged  his  way  to  London 
with  a  letter,  which  he  would  give  to  no  one 
but  myself.  I  soon  obliterated  the  distance 
between  me  and  our  messenger-bird — Excite- 
ment clears  the  intellect — To  introduce  you  as 
relativcb  of  Lady  Sanford  would  be  to  circum- 
vent your  purpose  ;  your  authority  cannot 
supersede  a  husband's,  and  our  grand  Inqui- 
sitor might  pronounce  your  intervention  dange- 
rous :  but  the  recent  perusal  of  your  letter^  in 
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conjunction  \i'ith  your  note  inspired  a  projectj 
that  will^  if  you  have  courage,  unite  you  to 
your  sister. 

'' Doctor  Oldstyle,  is  installed  at  Dellival 
House  until  Lady  Sanford  be  removed.  He  is 
an  author,  and  deems  me,  as  a  member  of  the 
prtss-^ang,  worth  propitiating.  While  my  car- 
riage was  preparing  I  wrote  to  inform  him  that 
I  had  just  heard  of  a  young  person  who  pro^ 
fessed  herself  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, having  managed,  successfully,  paroxysms 
as  stubborn  and  violent  as  Lady  Sanford's. 
There  was  a  brother  too,  I  added,  whose  asist- 
ance  might  be  had,  if  necessary  c  at  all  risks  I 
would  conduct  my  proteges  to  Dellival  House^ 
reckoning  t>n  his  amiable  tolerance,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  failure,  I  would  co-operate  without 
demur  in  the  more  decided  plan.  My  statement 
of  your  capabiUties  was,  I  think,  correct  $  the 
methods  which  restored  your  sister  once,  may, 
be  again  effective — But  we  draw  near ;  have  I 
done  right  ?^ — Do  you  concur  ?^^ 

'^Conciur!''  said  Helen,  throwing  her  arms 
around  Miss  Berrington — I  was  half  inclined 
to  do  the  same. 
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^  Hush  I"  said  our  friend/'  you  must  not 
shed  a  tear.-^coiunge  ! — pnrepwe  yoursdvet^ 
a  few  yards  more  and— But  let  me  look  at  yon; 
I  wish^  just  for  to  day,  that  your  fiice  vera  as 
homely  as  your  garb.^  She  flung  heir  own  Mack 
veil  over  Helenas  bonnet,  arranging  the  folds 
hurriedly — "  Now  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  let  roe  ex- 
amine ifoti.^' — a  half  smile  combated  the  graTity 
of  her  countenance  as  she  saw  me  shrink  frooi 
the  inspection-*^''  I  am  not  going  tocompfiment 
you,"  she  said,  *^  though  realty  were  Lady  Dcl- 
lival's  scrutinizing  eye  fastened  on  you  now, 
she  could  not  repeat  her  offensive  blunders- 
pray  be  ungentlemanlike  if  possible — put  on 
your  hat." 

The  carriage  stopped ;  her  brilliant  oobr 
vanished—*'  Support  your  mster — ^recollect  that 
every  thing  depends  on  self^possession^-^we  are 
acting  no  nefarious  part,  and  need  not  tremble.'^ 

While  she  was  speaking  we  alighted,  and  were 
received  into  a  spacious  mansion ;  had  it  been  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  I  should  have  taken  no 
note  of  its  magnificence — 1  was  only  conscioas 
that  we  ascended  marble  Stairs^  and  trttverecd  s 
pillared    corridor.     Miss  Berringtoa  ptfdddei 
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US,  closely  following  a  servant^  and  motioning 
UB  on,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  some  authorita- 
tive cfaeck~We  entered  a  second  corridor: 
paintings  and  sculpture  were  passed  unheeded 
by— As  we  approaiihed  the  termination  of  the 
gallery  an  elderly  gentleman  of  grave  deport- 
ment met  us* 

^^  Ah  Doctor  V*  said  Miss  Berrington^  ^^  how 
well  you  look ! — I  was  so  sure  you  would 
concede^  that  I  brought  hither  both  my  aids.'^ 

'*  Young  lady  you  are  daring ;  think  of  my 
responsibility ;  my  professional  reputation  is  at 
stake/' 

*^  I'll  write  an  ode  upon  it/'  said  Miss 
Berrington — '^  Will  you  attend  a  meeting  of 
literary  Lions  which  I  call  next  month? — 
consent^  consent — le  roi  te  veut  I — Have  I  your 
permission  ?"-— She  half  turned  the  handle  of  a 
door. 

^'  You  are  absolute  young  lady,  but  my 
reputation,  my  reputation  ! — mischief  will 
ensue ;'' — ^his  voice  sank  into  a  whisper — '^  she 
requires  the  coercing  ^e  of  Lady  Dellival— 
her  attendants  ore  worn  out/' 

^^  Well,  well,  we  wiU  relieve  them»"  said 
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Miss  Berrington. — ^  how  thoughtful  you  are ! 
— let  me  spare  you  the  trouble  of  dhmnuog 
them — ^You  feel  no  apprehension?*'  she  added) 
quickly  turning  to  Helena 

^'  Not  the  least ;  but  my  brother's  asststaoce 
may  be  necessary/'  replied  Helen^  with  astoa- 
isbing  composure. 

"Then  Doctor/'  said  Miss  Berrington,  Ictus 
not  appropriate  too  much  of  your  invaluable 
time ;  this  is  your  visiting  hour ;  my  carriage 
waits — will  you  use  it  without  ceremony? 
Hicre  is  a  curious  disquisition  upon  Mesmer's 
magnetism  in  the  right-hand  pocket — Be  sure 
you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice  Virhenyou 
return" — Shfe  looked  at  her  watch — ^^  Bless  me  • 
— how  late !  Tray  attend  the  Doctor/'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  ser\'ant — **  You  will  give 
me  your  opinion  of  that  pamphlet  Doctor— it 
may  induce  a  treatise  from  your  pen  on  these 
mysterious  influences/' 

Without  further  parley  she  opened  the  door^ 
beckoning  us  to  follow — We  entered  a  narrower 
gallery — Miss  Berrington  turned  quickly — ^  I 
bar  interruption  for  the  present/'  said  she 
draw  ing  a  boltt 
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It  seemed  88  if  we .  were  treadinga  different 
locale;  tbe  tesaelated  flooriBg,  pictures,  and 
statues  were  cut  off;  we  descended  several  stairs. 
A  low  moaning  sound  broke  on  us.  Miss  Ber- 
rington  stopped  at  the  side  door  of  a  gloomy 
passage,  and  knocked.  The  signal  was  answer- 
ed by  a  hard-featured  woman :  Uiey  convo'sed 
in  whisper  for  several  minutes---Helen  grasped 
my  arm ;  we  followed  our  conductress  through 
(me  chambei^  through  another ;  the  door  of  a 
third  was  half  open ;  Miss  Berrington  fell  back, 
restraining  us  from  entering,  but  giving  us  a 
view  of  the  interior. 

A  female  in  a  loose  white  robe  was  sitting  on 
a  couch  in  a  recess  of  the  apartment ;  her  fore- 
head was  bound  by  a  fillet  which  was  spotted 
with  blood ;  her  arms  appeared  drawn  back  to 
a  constrained  position,  her  hair  streamed  loosely, 
her  face  was  haggard,  the  lip  and  cheek  without 
a  shade  of  difference ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  and 
wide,  but  the  lucid  pupils  seemed  dilated  and 
insensible :  she  looked  as  if  occupied  with  a 
shadowy  world,  and  intent  only  upon  the  objects 
within  her  mental  sphere  of  vision — ^and  this 
was  Marion ! 

VOL.   III.  K 
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I  turned  to  Miss  Berrington  ;  fibe  was  weqh 
ing — I  viewed  again  the  ghaady  %are— and 
this  was  the  petted  nursliag  whose  jojoQs 
laugh  shed  gladness  round  us! — ^The  beavtifal 
outline,  the  bright  redundant  hair  were  aB  that 
told  of  Marion  I — I  would  have  rushed  ferward, 
but  Miss  Berrington  caught  my  arm,  and  a 
woman  who  had  been  hidden  hj  the  window- 
jamb  approached. 

^  How  iA  she  ?'^  wluspered  Miss  Beiriiigtoo* 

^  Solent  $  unmanageable  all  the  moniiiiig; 
Ma'am ;  raving  of  people  no  one  ever  heard  of 
— When  we  threatened  her  with  the  keeper  die 
struck  her  forehead  against  the  vrindow-bar— 
you  see  those  bars  were  usefiil  after  all^-die 
would  have  dashed  her  neck  through  glass  !— 
Mrs.  Brice  put  on  the  straitener — so  unruly  !— 
no  body  can  frighten  her  but  Lady  Dellivl* 
Now  indeed  one  of  her  trances  is  upon  her,  she 
is  as  quiet  as  a  babe,  but  I  wouldo't  pan 
*Rtiother  night  without  a  keeper  for — ^' 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  the  poor  maniac. 

''That  rude  implement  hurts  her/^  said  Miss 
Berrington. 

^  Bless  you !  she  can't  feel  Ma'un,  and  if 
she  did,  what  can  one  do  ?" 
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*^  Mrs.  Brice  will  inform  you  of  our  arrange- 
mentn/'  said  Miss  Berrington ;  "  you  may  go . 
these  paeons  take  your  watch  to  night/^ 

'^  They  should  have  stout  arms  then,*'  mut- 
tered the  woman  with  a  shrug — "  Better  put 
her  where  a  chain  will  save  their  labour/' 

I  looked  after  the  inhuman  wiretch  wishing 
that  she  were  not  woman.  Flelen  had  fallen 
on  her  knees  and  buried  her  head  between  her 
hands.  Miss  Berrington,  with  her  finger  held 
up,  seemed  to  mark  ihe  retreating  footsteps  of 
the  guard ;  the  sound  died  away ;  the  beating 
of  our  hearts  was  audible — Marion's  aspect 
remained  frightfully  changeless. 

At  length  the  bloodless  lips  began  to  move ; 
an  effort  was  made  to  disengage  the  arms; 
there  was  a  rapid  quivering  of  the  eye-lids: 
Marion  spoke  in  an  under  breath  but  with  pal- 
pitating earnestness — ''Take  it  Grace — hide  it  I 
— 'tis  my  child  !  — they  hold  me ;  they  won't 
let  me  touch  it — ^Take  it  to  the  sheeUng — 
Where's  Slauveen  ? — give  him  the  child— Wal- 
ter won't  come — Helen  won't  come.«—Look 
Granny ;  they  force  my  wedding  ring  upon  my 
arms. — Oh  1    that  was  a  weaiy  bodement  !— 

K  3 
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Tis  crying :   hush  it  Grace ;  the  Mfurchiooctf 
wiUhearP 

She  hegan  a  low  waUing  lullaby^  inCerrupted 
by  disjointed  soothings — ^Huah  child!— -tjie 
Marchioness  will  kill  you  ;  she  killed  me ;  she 
killed  me  in  my  sleep-life  years  ago.-^-Hush! 
Orace  will  nurse  you ;  Grace  wilT  speak  of 
your  dead  mother:  no  one  else  will — ^Eoor 
aunt!  uncle  1 — I  love  you  all^  even  in  my  grave 
— Oh  I  babe  will  you  come  with  me  to  Heaven  ?" 

I  was  stealing  towards  her^  but  a  wild  scresffl 
transfixed  me;  the  fiace  I  gaaed  on  became 
convulsed,  yet  the  eyes  remained  ateadfiust  to 
their  chilling  glare ;  the  voice  grew  sharp— the 
frame  seemed  to  shrink  and  to  ooUapse^-^^ 
prayerful  sentences  were  changed  to  heart* 
freezing  ejaculations.  Instinctively  I  closed 
my  eyes ;  some  one  drew  me  back  and  hdd  mo 
firmly :  when  I  looked  up  again,  Helen  was 
standing  behind  her  sister. 

Marion's  exclamations  continued  to  be  poar^ 
ed  forth  with  awiul  vehemence,  while  her  eyes 
now  rolled  in  pursuit  of  some  impalpable  op- 
pressor.— ^^^I  will  not  be  chained  I  I  am  dead--^ 
I  am  dead — ^look,   there's  the  coffin— feel-* 
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dead,  quite  dead-*oold.  Te  are  mad ! — chain 
me!  can  jou  chain  a  spirit? — Poor  child! 
don't  strangle  it.  Ah  1  save  me,  save  me ! 
don't  bring  the  keeper  !'^ 

I  struggled  to  reach  her^,  but  I  was  tightlj 
held;  a  voice  whispered — ^^^Is  this  the  self- 
command  you  promised? — ^Will  you  destroy 
both  your  sisters  f' 

I  became  dumb  and  passive,  watching  with 
strained  eyes  the  movements  of  Helen.  She 
gathered  her  veil  in  closer  folds,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment raised  her  clasped  hands.  Marion's  face 
was  pressed  against  an  arm  of  the  couch ;  her 
short  thick  pant  was  harrowing, 

'*  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  I  should  bind  up 
your  hair.  Lady  Sanford?''  said  Helen,  in  a 
feigned  voice.  Mmon  raised  her  head  slowly ; 
Helen  stooped  forward '-•^^  WiU  you  be  gentle 
if  I  remove  these  ligatures  ?'' 

*'  Very— very  gentle  indeed,  Madam,'^  said 
Marion,  crouching  before  her  sister  like  a 
frightened  child. 

Helen  removed  the  bonds  and  made  a  signal 
that  I  should  keep  upon  the  watch ;  but  Marion 
was   perfectly  docile.    To  my  inexperienced 
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judgment  a  miracle  seemed  operated.  Miss 
Beniogton  shook  her  head  when  I  glanced  at 
her— «  Now  Lady  Sanford,'*  said  Helen, « let 
me  bathe  your  forehead  j  you  have  hurt  it.— 
First  1  will  fasten  up  this  hair.^ 

«  Thank  you/'  said  Marion  ;  '^  it  blinda  me 
— Helen  and  1  used  to  do  that  for  each  other 
once— we  shall  not  do  it  any  more — WiD  you 
wipe  my  eyes? — they  are  fiill  of  blood— I 
think  my  brain  is  hurt ;  it  was  the  window-bar 
—these  women  are  mad — they  chained  me— 
may  I  go  home  to-day,  Lady  Dellival  }^ 

The  hair  was  bound  up  with  a  steady  hand ; 
Miss  Berrington  brought  a  lotion  from  tbe 
outer  chamber;  | Helen  took  it,  and  drew 
closer  to  her  sister.  Marion  recoiled,  b"^ 
submitted.  I  now  perceived  that  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror.  'Hic 
bruised  forehead  was  gently  bandaged — ^^'Thank 
you  Madam,  thank  you.  Lady  DeUival,^  s»ii 
Marion,  rising  and  curtsying — ^^  May  I  sec  mj 
child? — I  promise  not  to  touch  him.** 

«  Not  to-day,''  said  Helen ;   "  you  arc  not 
weU.** 

^  I  am  very  well  indeed ;   I  only  ask  to  look 
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at  him  before  I  go  to  Heaven — ^let  me  go  to 
Heaven^  Madam;  this  coffin  is  so  dark.^  She 
grasped  Helen's  hand  whispering — ^^Tou  know 
you  killed  me  in  my  sleep-life^  but  Fll  not 
speak  of  it  in  Heaven — ^May  I  kiss  my 
child?" 

''  Your  wound  disfigures  you/'  said  Helen 
— ^  you  would  frighten  him/' 

'*  Should  I  ?"  said  Marion — ^^  Can  you  cure 
it? — the  Doctor  can;  he  cured  my  arm- 
look."  She  drew  up  her  wrapping  gown ;  the 
wasted  and  discolored  arm  was  eagerly  dis- 
played— **  Look — the  mark  is  gone— bring 
him — ^will  you  ?" 

I  know  not  what  impelled  me^  but  while  she 
continued  to  coax  her  sister  I  drew  my  hat 
over  my  face^  approached^  and  deliberately 
took  her  hand. 

'^  Tlie  pain  is  here^  Sir/'  said  Marion^  hastily 
withdrawing  her  hand  and  pointing  to  her 
forehead — "  tis  all  here." 

^  You  are  feverish/'  said  I,  imitating  Helen's 
precaution — ^^  you  must  sleep." 

'^  No^  no/'  said  Marion^  pushing  'me  from 
her — ^^  no  sleep,  no  sleep ;  they  ^all  mot  screw 
me  in  that  coffin — ^no  sleep,  no  sleep !" 
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I  now  perceived  that  leather  straps  had  been 
affixed  to  this  couch  or  rather  cnulle4>ed  ; 
their  application  vas  not  doubt^l-^^  Bar- 
barous !'*  I  mutterpd, 

Marion's  ejes  were  fixed  ou  me ;    between 
the  quickj  tremiilous   vibrations    I    detected 
flashes  of  satisfaction — '^  Very  barbarous  indeed 
Sir ;  they  bruise  me  so — ^they  will  not  believe 
that  I  am  dead — these  are   the  fingers  of  a 
skeleton— whisper ! — that  woman/'  pqinting  to 
Helen>  '^  that  woman  there  in  black  kilkd  me 
years  ago — well,  it  was  nothing;   I  was  the 
sooner  happy^  I  went  to  Heaven — how  beauti- 
ful ! — I  sat  upon  the  mountain  heath;  trees 
were  planted  all  around  ;    a    lake    twinkkd 
through  the  branches :    the   sky   was  hlwBb 
cryiital ;  through  it  I  could  see  other  Heavens, 
with  trees  and  mountains  too.      The  douds 
were  the  spray  of  waterfalls ;    there  was  no 
glaring  sun,  but  a  soft,  kind,  light. — I  could 
sleep  then — ^hush  I   was  in   the  trees ;   hush ! 
was  in  the  lake  j    the  fairy  wings  said  ^  hush !' 
Children  used  to  chiip  there,  like  birds— aj^ 
in  the  robbcr^castle— laughing  children ;  not 
Uke  my  poor  ehild—he  never  laughs »— I  iored 
that  robber-castle  Sir,  -twas  buUt  of  glossy 
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leaves :  good  spirits  haunted  it ;  we  platted 
rushes^  apd  told  gbost  stories. — How  happy  we 
used  to  be ! — ^A  guileful  spirit  stole  me  from 
my  Heaven-land;  he  left  me  here^  alone—* 
alone — to  be  tormented — Ofli !  it  was  cruel  V^ 
— She  shook  her  head  with  an  inward  sob  that 
made  me  weep  like  a  chHd-^*^  Look,  Sir'* — she 
drew  me  to  the  window;  it  opened  into  a 
gloomy  CoiM  encompassed  with  high  walls — • 
'^  Look ;  it  is  a  prison — ^i\ot  a  bit  of  sky,  not  a 
tree  ! — barred,  like  my  uncle's.  I  never  wrong- 
ed any  one ;  1  took  no  money  from  that  man. 
They  told  me  I  was  rich,  but  I  am  poor ;  very 
very  poor  indeed — I  cannot  pay  the  debt — 
may  I  go  home  lo  Heaven;  may  I  Sir?"  She 
fell  upon  her  knees,  raising  her  emaciated 
hands,  imploringly. 

'^  Tou  shall  go  home,''  said  I  passionately — 
a  warning  ^'  hem,'*  restored  my  caution — "  You 
shall  go  home  Lady  Sanford  when  you  get 
well/' 

Marion  shook  her  head — ^'  He  promised  me 
so  often ;  you  deceive  me  too.'' 

"  I  do  not ;  if  you  will  be  patient  and  obey ; 
you  shall  go  home. 

K  5 
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^  Must  I  lie  down  in  tiitt  coffin  V*  md 
Marion,  shuddering. 

Helen  left  the  room.  "Hie  quick  eye  irf  the 
poor  maniac  was  turned  to  the  door-—*'  She's 
gone ;  let  us  steal  away ;  she's  gone  to  bring 
the  keeper ;  he  has  a  scourge ;  I  am  not  mad ; 
Lady  Ddlival  is  mad/' 

''  That  is  not  Lady  Dellival/'  said  I  ;  ^  it  is 
a  person  I  have  brought  to  make  you  well  and 
fit  for  home  ;  you  shall  not  be  bound  or  threat- 
ened any  more/' 

'^  Speak  again,**  said  Marion ;  ^'  to-day  I  like 
to  hear  your  voice ;  yet  I  know  you  are  not 
telling  truth ;  nobody  tells  truth  here.'* 

^M  am  not  deceiving  you ;  that  person  is  not 
Lady  Dellival;  she  is  here  to  nurse  you;  if 
you  implicitly  obey,  you  will  recover  strength 
enough  to  be  taken  home." 
Marion  seemed  to  ponder  as  if  she  were  seek- 
ing a  meaning  for  my  words — she  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead — "  Ah !  1  remember — ^here  is 
pain,  great  pain — nurse  me  ? — yes,  my  ibre- 
head — it  is  those  people  that  are  mad." 

I  heard  a  low  summons,  and  led  hf  r  to  the 
ante-room — it  had  been  hastily  arftoged  by 
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Hekn  and  Miss  Benrington — ^there  was  no  hor- 
rible insignia  of  coercion ;  the  window  was  un- 
grated — ^We  laid  the  blameless  sufibrer  upon  a 
bed-^she  seemed  absorbed  in  passive  wonder. 
Helen  lay  down  beside  her  and  softly  patted 
the  wasted  hand — the  familiar  touch  acted  as 
an  opiate ;  gradually  the  troubled  spirit  was 
becalmed :  she  slept  profoundly. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


What  checks  the  eigfa  the  anguialied  lob  ? 
What  loothes  of  wakefiiloe«  the  care  ? 
Subdues  the  murmur,  calms  the  thvob 
Of  worldly  fretfulness  ? 

Tis  prayer  I 

When  by  despondency  oppressed. 
And  all  around  us  seems  to  wear 
The  hue  of  hopeIe8SB€ss»  no  rest 
The  heart  recehes  t»U  stined 

To  pvayer. 

1  withdrew  with  Misn  Berrmgton  to  the  outer 
room.  There  was  no  want  of  external  ohserv- 
ance;  this  third  apartment  wis  the  salon  of  * 
suite  fitted  up  for  Lady  Sanford  in  a  remote 
wing  of  Lord  Dellival's  splendid  manaiou. 

1  expressed  myself  freely  and  resolutely  to 
our  invaluable  friend,  and  we  arranged  our  pU^ 
of  operations  in  perfect  concert.  I  felt  no 
awkwardness  in  discussing  my  position^  con- 
sidering myself  warranted  by  the  force  of  cir- 
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cumstances  in  furtively  entering  his  Lordship's 
house.  We  had  used  neither  false  statement 
nor  disguise  to  effect  our  purpose;  we  were 
actually^  what  we  would  have  been  in  any  case^ 
the  guards  of  Marion :  to  remove  us  from  that 
post  would  require  a  higher  mandate  than 
Lady  Dellival's.  As  to  Lord  Sanford^  I  held 
his  authority  in  contempt :  we  had  written  to 
him ;  we  had  besought  him  to  restore  Marion 
to  her  home ;  he  had  forfeited  his  claims  when 
he  committed  her  to  hirelings^  acting  against 
the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  friends  the 
wisdom  of  whose  treatment  had  been  proved : 
if  he  dared  to  question  our  right  of  guardian- 
ship I  woidd  teach  him  that^  cipher  as  he  might 
consider  me^  I  could  defend  my  sister.  Indig<^ 
nation  spurred  into  activity  a  latent  principle, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
suspected even  by  myself;  I  was  the  natural 
protector  of  Marion,  and  I  would  maintain  my 
position  to  the  last  extremity.  Lady  Dellival 
I  would  treat  veith  the  deference  due  to  her  sex, 
but  Lord  Sanford — ^Twenty  hearts  seemed 
swelling  in  my  bosom  when  I  spoke  of  the  cal- 
culating self-love  which  had  withdrawn  him 
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eren  from  the  posrihility  of  being  afleded  bj 
the  deplorable  situation  of  hia  wife ;  a  creature 
who  had  been  foatered  by  more  lavish  fbndneaay 
more  devoted  adherents,  than  his  pampered 
Lordship  had  ever  known. 

While  I  thus  commented  on  n^  noble  bro^ 
ther^  Miss  Benington's  countenance  betrajed 
surprise  and  alarm :  she  tried  to  moderate  my 
indignation,  suggesting  the  fatal  consequences 
to  Lady  Sanford^  which  might  accrue  from  the 
iciai  of  an  angry  rupture.  I  assured  her,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  tlM|t  I  would  avoid  such  a 
rupture,  unless  opposed  in  my  inflex^le  resdve 
to  become  the  future  guardian  of  my  sister — 
We  were  poor,  but  not  poorer  than  when  we 
had  rejected  his  Lordship's  overtures  for  Mar 
rion — ^he  had  betrayed  her  into  a  dandestine 
marriage  and  abandoned  her— ^we  had  not  re* 
sumed  our  title  to  protect  her  till  his  was  fiu> 
feited ;  no  human  hand  should  separate  us  m 
second  time — ^poverty  was  no  hindeiance — we 
were  satisfied  to  labour, 

My  companions  countenance  now  woren 
stiU  more  wondering  expression'^she  again 
urged  caution  and  a  temporary  oonceabnent  cf 
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our  relationship.  I  replied  ihat  I  would  iiei« 
ther  conceal  nor  avow  myself;  our  noble  bro- 
ther had  considered  us  too  humble  to  be  con* 
suited:  we  considered  hUa  too  contemptible 
for  explanation — ^we  could  not  indeed  retort  the 
outrage  on  our  feelings — his  Iiordshi{)  was 
superior  to  the  common  sympathies  of  man* 
For  Marion's  sake>  only^  we  would  temporize. 

^  And  would  you  do  nothing  for  my  sake  ?" 
interrupted  Miss  Benrington^  with  a  flash  of 
reviving  archness. 

«  For  your  sake/'  I  repeated  warmly^  "  for 
your  sake  I  would — ^ 

^  Put  on  woman's  garb  and  spin — ^not  a 
hank  of  flax^  but  a  marvellous  pleasant  murder- 
tale — Ah !  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  we  must  be  sleep* 
ing  partners  in  the  firm  of  '  Romance  &  Co., 
at  present — ^Will  the  time  come  when  1  shall 
laugh  again  with  both  eyes  V — Her  April  face 
was  really  divided  between  tears  and  sunshine 
— *^  Farewell/'  she  added,  quickly ;  ^  I  must 
write  to  Fielding,  for  I  have  solid  ftith  in  his 
medicaments— I  shall  enclose  die  letter  to  Sir 
WilUam,  requesting  him  to  forward  it — ^Let  me 
again  recommend  forbearance.    Bemember,  if 
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you  come  to  swords'  points  you  compromise 
Fanny  Berrington/^ 

^  That  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  restma 
me/'  I  replied,  '^  but  in  cases  of  emergeney  how 
are  we  to  communicate  ?'' 

'^  Leave  that  to  me ;  I  will  invent  a  tekgrapk 
-^Dr.  Oldstyle  «hall  fioquaint  Laity  DeDival 
with  our  arrangement ;  it  may  kad  her  to  re- 
main at  Castle  Delli^al  until  our  experiment 
be  tested — ^You  vriU  be  served  ia  this  apartment 
by  confidential  agents — That  bell  reaches  the 
attendants-^fiince  I  have  been  deputed  mana- 
ger, my  page  of  the  back  stairs  also,  by  q>eeial 
warrant,  has  been  made  free  of  this  retreat — 
Your  boundary  is  the  doinr  you  saw  me  bolt^ 
Farewell— I  want  to  look^  light-hearted,  so  I 
must  not  peep,  into  that  chamber.^ 

Days,  weeks,  passed  anxiously — ^tha  balance 
now  declined  at  hope,  now  at  fear — Maiion's 
paroxysmagrew  less  andless  frequent  i  a  flickeF>» 
ing  intelligence  sometimes  played  over  her 
countenance,  but  the  vacant  stupor  that  succeed- 
ed  was  the  more  appalUng^-^A  sudden  laugh 
would  make  our  hearts  thrill — sudi  as  resoun- 
ded when  she  wa^  the  usher  of  mirth — the  vsxt 
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moment  a  gaze  blankly  divested  of  all  meaning 
would  check  the  current  of  our  bkK>d.  Helen 
adhered  atrictly  to  the  treatment  formerly  pur- 
sued by  Fielding^  but  the  results  were  not  so 
satisfactory — ^Marion^s  physical  powers  revived, 
but  her  mental  functions  seemed  incurably  im- 
paired— Her  arms  acquired  something  of  their 
former  beautiful  proportions,  her  compleidon 
became  dazzling  and  transparent — ^she  lodced 
like  a  waxen  ^Sgy  of  Marion.  She  would  sit 
between  us  and  describe  her  sojourn  in  Pm'adise, 
tracing  out  the  features  of  the  glen;  stop  sud- 
denly, as  if  she  ha4  lost  her  way ;  survey  the 
window,  look  into  the  dreary  court,  and  fiaJl  into 
disjointed  babble — ^To  home  her  memory  was 
faithful ',  she  pictm^ed  it  minutely,  and  recurred 
to  it  with  ever  encreasing  fondness :  it  was 
blended  with  the  Heaven  she  prayed  to  be  re- 
stored to:  but  she  could  not  recognise  the 
sister  and  the  brother  who  had  been  her  part- 
ners in  that  home^  This  total  obliteration  of 
our  lineaments  from  her  remembrance,  deeply 
affected  me*--rShe  had  lifted  Helen's  veil  one 
morning ;  the  action  was  too  sudden  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  she  passed  her  hand  over  the  features. 
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sighed  out^  Lady  DeUival^  and  fell  into  her  list- 
less dreaminess. 

We  now  addressed  her  without  disguise: 
it  was  trying  to  hear  her  speak  to  us  of  ourselves 
once  I  ventured  to  say, ''  Marion  I  am  Walter." 
— She  looked  at  me  angrily^  repeating  several 
times—"  Walter  is  in  Heaven''— That  night 
she  had  a  frenzy  fit. 

I  slept  upon  the  couch  she  used  to  call  her 
cofHn.  Helen  never  left  her  sister's  chamber : 
her  constancy  remained  unshaken ;  not  great 
for  an  hour^  heroic  for  a  scencj  but  steadily, 
mildly,  christianly^  enduring.  At  midnight  I 
have  oflen  heard  her  prayer  ascend  with  the 
full  flow  of  piety  and  resignation — there  was  no 
appeal  to  justice  or  compassiqn ;  no  murmur- 
ing at  a  fiat  blamelessly  incurred  ;  but  a  trust* 
full  hopeful^  supplication — ^^  Thy  will  be  hal- 
lowed and  be  done!" — It  seemed  the  holy 
breathing  of  a  sanctuary :  the  one  sister  in 
communion  with  her  shadowy  worlds  the  other 
with  Heaven. 

Dr.  Oldstyle's  visits  were  short  and  formal : 
we  never  tried  to  comprehend  his  pedantic 
saws^or  to  develope  the  judgment  indicated  by 
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the  solemn  waving  of  his  head*  Miss  Berring- 
ton  was  our  good  genius,  the  medium  of  our 
correspondence  with  Ireland,  our  ready  and 
efficient  aid.  To  prevent  our  voices  reaching 
Marion  I  was  accustomed  jto  meet  her  in  the 
passage,  and  there  to^talk  over  our  mournful 
uncertainties.  We  had  preconcerted  a  signal 
by  which  she  intimated  whether  she  came  alone. 
I  often  listened  at  the  door  of  boundary,  appre- 
hensive of  some  precursor  of  ray  fashionable 
brother,  but  our  quiet  continued  undisturbed. 
His  Lordship  had  a  supplemental  conscience 
which  forbade  him  to  expose  his  tender  nerves 
-—he  owed  it  to  himself  and  heir  to  guard 
against  the  rude  shock  of  an  encounter  with 
his  bdovedv^ite,  by  remaining  at  Castle  Dellival. 
One  day  i  traversed  the  passage  more  im- 
patient than  usual  for  Miss  Berrington's  signal 
— ^we  had  observed  a  change  in  Marion — after 
havi'dg  sat  many  hours  of  the  previous  night  in 
that  moody  lethargy  implied  by  a  dull,  never 
varying  gaze,  she  had  abruptly  seized  my  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  her  forehead,  bidding  me  ob- 
serve it  was  quite  well — ^^  You  promised, 
you    promised,*'    she    reiterated, — "  Home—* 
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home — my  child  is  gone  before  me— -home — 
home !" 

The  tenacity  of  her  memory  on  this  point 
astonished  us;  with  persevering  importunity 
she  recalled  my  promise^  looking  into  my  face 
with  the  piteous  and*  incessant  ejaculation 
**  home^  home  I"  She  grew  feverish ;  her  pulse 
beat  high^  while  her  aspirations  for  futurity 
continue^  to  be  mingled  with  lon^ngs  for  the 
home  on  whieh  her  Heaven  seemed  suspended. 
Helen  had  always  persisted  in  treating  her  as 
fkr  as  possible  like  a  reasonable  person :  the 
wisdom  of  this  management  was  now  obvious— 
Marion  listened  meekly ;  a  glimmer  of  compre- 
hension stole  over  her  countenance  while  Hekn 
discoursed  of  the  passage  homeward,  of  pre^ 
cautions  and  arrangements;  impatience,  she 
observed,  would  only  retard  these  arrangements. 
Since  then  Marion  had  been  mute  and  tract- 
able. 

It  was  to  impart  this  circumstance  to  Miss 
Berrington,  and  to  request  her  advice  that  I 
was  led  earlier  than  usual  to  my  listening-post. 
I  had  long  revolved  the  probability  of  Marion's 
restoration  being  effected  by  a  return  to  the 
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glen :  every  spark  of  intelligence  she  displayed 
was  associated  with  this ;  the  strings  of  other 
recollections  were  snapped  or  tuneless,  but  the 
chord  that  vibrated  to  homey  though  sad  and 
wildy  was  still  melodious.  Yet  how  loth  are 
we  to  try  that'  last  resource  which,  falling, 
leaves  us  hof^eless ! — I  paced  up  and  down  the 
passage  revolving  the  ventures  and  contingents. 
Miss  Berrington  had  once  vaguely  hinted  that 
Lord  Sanford's  legal  right  to  arbitrate  might 
be  interposed  to  set  our  guardianship  aride-^ 
the  mere  suspicion  of  his  possessing  such  a 
power  was  torture ! — I  felt  immovably  persua- 
ded that  if  Marion  were  transferred  to  such  an 
asylum  as  Miss  Berrington  had  pictured,  she 
would  sink  into  fatuity.  We  would  rather  pray 
for  her  translation  to  Heaven  I 

Such  fears  as  these  were  crowding  fast,  just 
then,  to  quicken  my  impatience.  Minutes  be- 
came important,  I  worked  myself  into  a  fer- 
ment of  expectation.  At  last  the  door  opened 
— "  Papilio  I*'  I  exclaimed,  turning  from  him 
angrily.  The  boy  without  speaking  presented 
a  letter.    With  an  irrepressible  movement  of 
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vexation  I  tore  it  <^n2  tbe  cootents  were 
hurried  utd  almost  illegtUe. 

'* Lord  Dellival  has  writteA  to  Dr.  Oldatyk; 
he  professes  liimself  disappointed  at  the  resalt 
of  our  experiment^  pronounces  Lady  Sanford 
incurable^  commoftiB  her  rwmnal,  and    sum- 
monses the  DoctcMT  to  resume  his  attendance 
on  the  infant  heir.    Lady  Dellival^  you  per- 
ceive^ is  quiescent—  maU  on  vott  les  paOu  du 
Ikm — and  Lord  Sanford  piously  reaigaed.    I 
leave    London   within  an    hour^    for    CasUe 
Dellival,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  respite, 
or  making  a  diversion :   and  may  be  absent  a 
few  days. — Use  the  interval  with    diligence, 
and  without    the    slightest  reference  to  aiy 
involvements ;   it  is  better  /  than  90a,  should 
measure  weapons  mith  Lord    SanfcMid ;    bxj 
pasMdo  shall  strike  home  and  yet  not  diaw 
one  jot  of  blood ;  if  they  dte  me  on  charges  of 
burglary  and  abduction,  Pat  has  taught  me 
how  to  prove  an  alUri;    if  they  bluster  and 
bring  me  in  an  accessory  before  the  ftct,  I 
shall  threaten  to  display  them  in  my   next 
ronuoL — ^Therefore,  1  repeat,  take  no  concera 
for   my    involvements.      Helen   will   muster 
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courage ;  yourfiarioto  tendencies  need  tbe  curb. 
I  have  established  my  telegraph  ;  it  mil  convey 
your  signals  to  my  Mayor-domo  in  Baker 
Street,  or  to  Captain  Wood's  yoUr  some  hours' 
host  on  Tower  Hill.  I  saw  the  latter  yesterday 
and  made  arrangements  for  his  procuring  you 
a  passage,  when  advised,  in  some  commodious 
vessel ;  there  is  one,  he  says,  with  fit  accomoda- 
tions, preparing  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two-- Sound 
a  retreat  while  Marshal  Berrington  diverts  the 
enemy.  Doctor  Oldstyle  being  requested  to 
inspect  his  baby  patient  after  the  removal,  I 
have  wheedled  him  into  inverting  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  attending  me — ^Thus  is  your 
course  made  tolerably  free,  yet  its  success 
hangs  upon  a  hair.  My  confidential  Mayor- 
domo  is  instructed  to  obey  you,  and  my  tele- 
graph needs  no  instruction.  I  pray  for  you, 
and  shall  have  no  peace  until  I  hear  from 
Helen." 

The  vein  of  pleasantry  running  through  this 
letter  was  obviously  intended  to  remove  any 
scruples  we  might  feel  on  the  writer's  account— 
every  thing  depended  on  energy  and  prompti- 
tude— Dr.  Oldstyle's  return  would  circumvent 
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the  plan  so  skilfiilly  arranged — I  gave  Helen 
the  letter,  and  withdrew  to  the  outer  room  to 
reconsider  the  project  of  escape — It  appeared 
legitimate  and  feasible  :  Lord  Dellival  had 
commanded  the  removal  of  mj  sister  firom  a 
house  into  which  she  had  never  entered  with 
our  participation — we  only  presumed  to  change 
the  mode  of  her  removal^  and  to  place  her  be- 
yond the  chance  of  wounding  the  family  suscep- 
tibilities— I  was  ready  to  give  Lord  Sanford 
any  satisfaction  he  might  require* 

My  mind  being  firmly  made  up  I  wrote  to 
Captain  Woods  and  arranged  for  our  voyage — 
My  letter  finished,  I  bethought  me  of  the  tele- 
graphic agent  I  was  promised,  but  Papilio  did 
not,  in  my  opinion^  justify  our  friend's  com-* 
mendatory  notice — I  doubted  his  trustworthi- 
ness :  we  had  detected  him  in   tattling  to  our 
attendants,  and  suspected  him  of  loitering  on 
important  errands:  even  now  he  had  imper- 
tinently intruded   himself  instead  of  awaiting 
my  orders  ;  and,  while  1  wrote^  amused  himself 
with  blowing  into  the  faint  embers  of  the  fire — 
I  did  not  like  confiding  in  him,  but  there  was 
no  alternative — "  Take  this  letter/*  said  1,  "  to 
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Tower-hill  and — "  The  hoy  turned  round — 
«  PhU  Nabhs  !— impossible  !'* 

"  Baihershin  /"  said  Phil—"  may  be  tisn't  I 
~Pm  not  swopped^  though  my  clothes  be — 
You  took  me  for  hoatcen  did  you ! — I  wondered 
you  wamH  glad  to  see  me — sure  I  bobbed  at 
you/' 

I  could  have  embraced  the  child — There  was 
music  in  his  voice  --even  his  artless^  inoffensive 
freedom  was  pleasant — Out  of  Ireland  any 
thing  Irish  to  an  Irishman  becomes  endeared : 
my  recognition  satisfied  Phil^  and  the  sight  of 
my  letter  made  his  cheeks  glow^. 

^  Who  took  the  letter  to  my  lady  in  a  jiffy  ?*' 
he  exclaimed^  in  reply  to  my  injunctions ;  "  sure 
Pm  Philly  Nabbs/* 

"  But  this  place  is  so  crowded,'*  I  observed ; 
the  streets  are—" 

"  Streets  •/'  echoed  Phil — "  crowds! — did  you 
never  walk  up  Blarney-lane  and  Bandon-road 
o'  market  days? — This  place  ershishin  I — 'tis 
nothin'  to  Cork/' 

"  And  yon  will  bring  me  an  answer  before 
sunset  ?" 

VOL.   III.  L 
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'^  Before  sunaet  is  it ! — ^any  irmeogue  ooold 
do  that — Just  tell  Mias  Helen  that  cmr  letten 
goes  by  me  again :  that^s  enough !" 

Our  little  Mercury  buttoned  up  the  packet, 
and  with  a  nod  of  comic  self-assurance  vanished. 

Helen    acquiesced  in    my  arrangements — 
When  Msrion  slept  we  talked  over  the  precau- 
tions necessaiy  to  be  observed — I  would  leave 
my  uncle's  letter  for  Lady  Delhvalj  with  one 
from  myselfj  to  be  delivered  after  our  departure 
*— -We  wrote  to  Ireland  and  to  Miss  Berrington : 
in  the  midst  of  my  solicitudes  I  felt  an  honest 
heart-ache  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  the  lat- 
t€r>  without  even  a  farewell — Helen  shed  tears  at 
the  supposition  that  she  might  never  see  our 
faithful^  cheerful^  friend  attain — The  expressiona 
that  conveyed  to  her  assurances  of  never  ending 
gratitude  seemed  to  me  cold  and  feeble :  my 
store  of  words  was  inadequate  to  transmit  the 
fervency  of  my  sentiments  for  her* 

We  had  calculated  that  Phil  Nabbs  had  onljr 
reached  Tower-hill  when  he  returned — The 
answer  was  satisfactory — our  berths  were  se- 
cured, with  due  attention  to  the  comforts  of  sn 
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invalid ;  the  vessel  was  to  sail  the  daj  after  the 
iBorrow  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  and  Captain  Woods 
Mould  meet  as  on  the  wharf. 

Our  whole  solicitude  was  now  directed  to 
prepare  Marion  for  the  change — We  accustom-* 
ed  her  to  walk  up  and  down  the  passage^  and, 
after  a  cautious  survey^  ventured  to  lead  her 
into  the  pillared  galleiy — Singular  associations, 
some  vivid,  some  half  torpid,  struggled  in  her 
mind :  she  invoked  the  marble  figures  as  fetter- 
ed spirits — ^After  a  time  other  recollections 
8^3niggled  forward:  the  scene  appeared  to  grow 
familiar:  she  pressed  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
scanned  apprehensively  the  corridor  and  stair- 
case, and  pointed  to  a  door  superbly  panelled 
*-I  opened  it:  a  succession  of  magnificent 
apartments  spread  out  before  us— Marion  tra* 
versed  them  on  cautious  tip*toe,  motioning  us 
to  do  the  same-^The  painted  ceilings,  rich 
carpets,  mirrors  and  candelabra  which  caught 
from  Helen  and  myself  an  involuntary  gaze  of 
interest  and  wonder,  were  passed,  by  Marion,  not 
with  her  usual  vacant  listlessness,  but  with  the 
air  of  a  person  grown  indifferent  to  accustomed 
splendours — Her  whole  attention  seemed  direct- 
ly S 
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ed  towaidi  an  apartment  half  aeen  tbrougli  the 
opea  door  valves  of  the  range ;  it  seemed  the 
termination  of  the  suite ;  a  gcnrgeous  canepj, 
festooned  by  marble  cherubs  exquisitely  carved, 
depended  fiiom  the  arch  of  an  alcove ;  part  of 
the  iblds  had  fallen  from  the  angda'  grasp  and 
hoDg  around  the  pillars  of  a  faiiy  bed;  colomna 
of  vhite  marble  supported  the  recess — ^Tfae 
luxurious  appointments  of  this  dormitoiy  drew 
from  me  a  cry  of  admiration. 

'^  Hush  I"  said  Marion,  **  he  is  asleep.** — She 
lifted  up  the  canopy — ^'  Gone  !'*  she  exdaimed, 
clasping  her  hands — ^  gone  T' 

«  Gone  homcj^  said  Helen  promptly. 

^'  Did  they  put  him  in  a  co£Sn  ? — did  they 
bruise  him?'' 

''  No,"  said  I,  '^  they  put  your  child  into  a 
carriage,  and  a  carriage  shall  come  for  you  to- 
morrow, and  we,  too,  shall  travel  home.'' 

She  laughed  with  such  a  glad,  spontaneous^ 
burst,  joy  flashing  from  her  eyes ;  sbb  looked 
so  like  the  gleeful  mountain  girl  she  once  was 
that  Helen's  firmness  gave  way  ;  she  sat  dowa 
on  the  baby  couch,  and  wept. 

'^Poor  thing,    poor  thing!*'    said   Morion; 
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f<  you  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  scolded — Fll 
take  you  home  with  me — Don't  cry  poor  thing** 
— she  kissed  her  sister — *^  come  come ;  Vl\  take 
you  home  with  me/' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  betrayed  the 
sfightest  mark  of  fondness  for  either  of  us.  * 
*  We  returned  to  our  own  apartments :  buffer 
the  occasional  clapping  of  a  door  in  some  re- 
mote quarter  of  the  mansion^  we  might  hare 
thought  it  had  no  other  inmate  than  ourselves. 
.  That  night  Marion  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
slept. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


**  My  boj,  By  Artliiir»  my  frir  »ii! 
My  life,  ny  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  voild  f^ 


At  length  the  eventful  moirow  broke ;  a  dowty 
brightening  sun-beam  streaked  the  floor ;  oar 
heavy  vigil  was  concluded. 

11!ux>ugh  the  medium  of  our  trusty  courier 
all  had  been  arranged  ;  it  was  yet  early;  there 
was  no  remaining  task  to  occupy  the  tedious 
hours.  I  wandered  through  the  rooms^  the 
passages,  the  corridor ;  I  encountered  no  one. 
Marion  was  restless  too ;  she  imitated  Helen's 
actions,  wrapped  herself  in  the  travelling  dosk 
we  had  provided  for  her,  and  took,  without  her 
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lYonted  symptoms  of  repugnance^  the  nourish* 
ment  we  tendered.  She  saw  there  was  a  pre- 
lude to  some  change^  and  watched  us  suspici- 
ously. 

We  had  no  intention  of  giving  our  proceed- 
ings a  criminal  appearance  by  absconding  se- 
cretly;  neither  would  we  risk  their  being 
ba£9ed  by  revealing  them  prematurely.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  rang  for  our  attendant,  and  ordered  a 
carriage  to  be  caUed.  The  man  looked  at  the 
signals  of  departure  strewn  around^  but  made 
no  remark.  Phil  was  deputed  to  observe  whether 
our  commands  were  obeyed.  Flushed  and 
palpitating,  Helen  busied  herself  in  equipping 
Marion^  who  passively  submitted,  looking  up 
with  an  unconscious  smile.  The  travelling-cap 
chosen  for  its  warmth  and  lightness  did  not 
please  her;  she  snatched  it  off,  asking  for 
Helen's  bonnet :  when  gratified  in  this  she 
took  the  veil,  flung  it  over  her  sister's  head,  and 
curtsied  several  times,  bidding  her  farewell. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  Walter,"  whispered 
Helen ;  ^^  will  she  never  know  me  ? — Let  us 
walk  into  the  gallery." 

We  led  Marion  on  between  us.    At  first  she 
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spoke^  almost  intelligently^  of  the  canriage  ahe 
was  going  in^  and  of  the  ship ;  but  when  we 
would  have  conducted  her  beyond  the  door 
leading  to  her  child's  apartment  eveiy  tnce  of 
coherence  vanished.  She  raved  wildly^  reviling 
us  as  ^  stony  spirits,^  and  insisted  on  taldng 
her  infant  home.  They  only  who  have  strug- 
gled long  to  compass  one  great  end^  who  have 
found  themselves  in  view  of  it^  and  then  in 
danger  of  defeat,  can  picture  our  despair. — 
Helen^  pale  and  gasping,  pointed  to  a  dock  and 
held  back  for  a  moment,  but  with  sudden  in- 
spiration she  flung  open  the  door,  took  Marion's 
hand,  and  rapidly  traversed  the  range  of  rooms. 
I  hesitated :  Phil  was  crossing  the  side-oorridor 
towards  our  apartments — the  carriage  waited. 
Half  frantic  I  sprang  after  my  sisters ;  they 
were  already  in  the  canopied  chamber.  Marion^ 
clinging  to  a  pillar  of  the  bed,  implored  Helen 
to  restore  her  child:  soothing  was  vain,  and 
even  the  talismanic  word  which  had  hitherto 
enthralled  her — ^^  One  little  moment  P^  she 
sobbed,  ^^  one  little  moment — let  me  look  at 
my  dead  child — Oh !  my  babe  I  my  babe  I  come 
back  to  me,  come  back  to  me  V* 
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A  cold  dew  started  to  my  forehead. — ^The 
clook  chimes  fell  like  death-strokes — I  looked 
through  the  suite  of  rooms  expecting  our  little 
herald:  my  strained  gaze  took  in  a  person 
slowly  advancing — ^the  crisis  was  at  last  arrived 
-«-*my  pulse  beat  calmly ;  I  hastily  drew  to- 
gether the  folding-doors  of  the  infant's  cham- 
ber^ and  stood  before  Lady  Dellival. 

^'You  have  spared  me  the  trouble  of  dis- 
missing you.  Sir/'  said  her  ladyship;  ''your 
attendance  has  been  rather  forced  on  us  than 
solicited ;  it  has  had,  as  we  expected,  no  other 
result  than  that  of  postponing  a  necessary 
measure.  Lady  Sanford  has  been  long  pro- 
nounced incurable :  other  testimony  to  this  judg- 
ment was  not  required.  Miss  Berrington's 
conduct  is  indefensible :  your  zeal  doubtless 
had  a  prudent  aim. — Pray  accept  this  pocket- 
book.** 

I  slightly  put  aside  the  hand  she  extended — 
''Your  inferences  are  so  candid,  Madam,"  I 
replied,  "  that  it  is  a  pity  to  prove  they  are 
erroneous;  the  mercenary  aim  you  imply  is 
confuted  by  the  fact  that  I  am  at  this  moment 

L  5 
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prepared  to  relieve  jou,  not  only  of  mysdr*  bat 
of  the  chai^  you  find  so  burthensome.  Lord 
Dellival  has  commanded  the  removal  of  Lady 
Sanford :  if  I  do  not  obey  him  to  the  letter^  it 
is  because  I  consider  her  ftmily  possess  a  more 
legitimate  claim  to  her.  guardianship  than  the 
keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum/' 

''  You  consider  P'  repeated  Lady  Dellival. 
She  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot :  an  inde> 
finable  expression  superseded  for  tt  moment 
the  cold  stateliness  of  her  regard. — Perhaps  a 
passing  recollection  <^  our  former  interview 
perplexed  her:  but  she  was  instantaneously 
self-collected. 

'^I  presume  to  dissent  firom  your  opinioiit 
Sir :  /  consider  Lord  Sanford  the  legal  pro- 
tector of  his  wife.  The  carriage  you  have 
ordex^d  waits-nlepart  with  your  associate 
quietly ;  else '' — she  laid  her  hand  upon  a  beH 
-^'^Tou  will  act  wisely,  in  avoiding  the  odima 
of  exposure.'^ 

'^If  there  be  odlum^  Madam,  it  will  not 
attach  to  me.  Lady  Sanford*s  malady  has 
been    aggravated   by  injudicious    treatment; 
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even  heie  there  are  authorities  to  whom  I  can 
i^peal;  she  is  not  beyond  the  maoegement  of 
friends/' 

"  Friends  !*'  repeated  Lady  Dellival — ^^  Does 
your  medical  diploma  authorize  your  intnusion 
into  the  private  apartments  of  a  nobleman  ? — > 
does  it  license  you  to  class  patients  of  Lady 
Sanford's  rank  among  your  friends? — Sir^  I 
contend  with  you  no  longer.'^ — She  pulled  the 
beU. 

'^  Then^  Madam^  I  will  address  myself  to 
Lord  Dellival — this  letter'* — I  selected  my 
uncle's  from  the  packet  which  I  held — '^  But 
your  ladyship  may  not  condescend  to  read  a 
poor  man^s  prayer  for  the  surrender  of  his 
ehild.  If  Lord  Dellival  refuse^  Lord  Sanford 
shall  Bsten^  and  sheJt  reply  to  me.^ 

A  servant  entered ;  Lady  Dellival  motioned 
him  to  retire ;  she  took  the  letter  and  bent  on 
me  a  fixed  and  earnest  look — ^'SAaff  reply,** 
she  muttered — ^^  there  is  something  singular  in 
this — Miss  Berrington  did  not  mention  your 
name — ^this  letter.— Who  are  you.  Sir  ?'* 

^^  A  stranger.  Madam — destitute,  and  alnqiost 
friendless,  but  thankful  that  I  have  been  reared 
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in  a  soil  propitious  to  humanities.  As  the  fan>- 
ther  of  Lady  Sanford  I  may  be  pennilted  to 
class  myself  among  her  friends,  and  if  noble- 
man be  identical  with  gentleman,  Lord  Ddliral 
will  not  consider  my  painful  vi^t  an  intru- 
sion." 

While  I  was  speaking  Lady  Dellival  had 
opened  the  letter,  but  I  could  perceive  that  the 
action  was  merely  mechanical.  *^The  bro- 
ther!'^ she  ejaculated,  making  a  st^  towards 
me,  and  instantly  receding.  The  marble  sur- 
face of  her  features  was  disturbed — some  chord 
of  charity  was  touched. — I  was  mistaken — she 
had  no  feeling,  or  she  was  so  accustomed  to 
suppress  it  that  apparently  she  had  none,  for 
without  the  slightest  mark  of  courtesy  to  the 
brother  of  her  sister-in-law,  she  walked  to  the 
further  end  of  the  apartment.  The  result  of 
this  interview  however  was  too  important  to 
defer  to  ceremony.  I  followed  her. — She 
seemed  intent  upon  the  letter ;  her  back  was 
towards  me,  but  as  I  approached  her,  I  thought 
I  could  detect  the  hard  drawn  breathing  which 
evinces  keen  emotion. — Her  form  seemed  to 
heave  and  to  dilate. — Might  there  be  a  relent* 
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ing? — Might  my  uncle  have  lighted  on  the 
avenue  to  her  sympathies? — I  stood  irresolute 
— In  the  pause  loud  sobs  and  distracted*  ejacu- 
kcions  reached  us. — ^Unable  to  master  my  ex- 
citement I  struck  my  hands  together  ^d  ex- 
claimed^ "  Oh !  my  poor  sisters !'' 

*^  Sisters  !*'  repeated  Lady  Dellival^  abruptly 
turning — "  Where  ?*' 

Her  tone  and  aspect  expressed  dizzy  per- 
turbation^— she  trembled  as  if  she  stood  on 
creaking  ice — the  action  of  her  mind  seemed 
suspended  as  she  gazed  upon  the  folding-door. 

It  was  flung  aside — "  Walter/'  cried  Helen^ 
'*  help  me,  help  me  !"   - 

Marion  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor — 
Helen  endeavoured  to  raise  her^  but  she  reMSt* 
ed,  sobbing  out—  '*  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel,  ye  have 
no  pity !—  Let  me  look  at  my  dead  child.'' 

'^  Alas  \"  said  Helen,  wringing  her  hands, 
**  it  were  better  with  Heaven's  will,  that  we 
were  all  three  dead — ^There,  my  own  dear  Ma- 
rion, there.''  She  clasped  her  sister's  head 
against  her  bosom  ejaculating — •''  If  our  mother 
could  look  upon  us  now !'' 
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Marion's  straggles  all  at  once  abated— Ae 
gared  upwards  with  a  changed  cxprcaaion,  and 
yielded  to  my  support— I  followed  the  dircc 
tionofhereyea^Lady  DeUival  was  standing 
opposite  us;  she  had  resumed  her  cold,  spco- 
tral,  self-possesaion ;  but  it  strode  me  thatshe 
was  labouring  under  some  dreadfol  anxiety, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  mask. 

^  That  spirit  there  is  watching  me,**  said 
Marion  in  a  whisper;  «*tis  the  spirit  that 
haunted  my  sleep-life — steal  away  softly  ;  'tis  a 
atatue ;  it  can  kill  !^' 

Helen  too  was  observing  the  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless  figure  with  a  sort  of  awe — ^^  It  is  -Lady 
DeUival  ;'*  I  whispered,  ^'  she  knows  who  we 
are^  and  refuses  to  let  Marion  go/^ 

Helen  unhesitatingly  advanced,  and  addres»» 
ed  the  Marchioness — ^^  It  is  not  possiUe 
Madam  that  you  can  hold  out  s^ainst  our  tears 
—Had  you  ever  a  sister^  a  brother,  most  dear, 
and  most  unf<»rtunate  ? — ^let  their  memoiy 
plead  for  us— and  not  for  us  alone— hearts  that 
may  soon  be  cold  are  throbbing  for  the  issue 
of  this  moment— palsied  hands  are  held  up  ia 
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pnyer  I-— If  Marion  be  incuraUe  we  can  love 
her  Btili—- can  others  ?  can  her  heartless  hus^ 
band?^' 

Tear  followed  tear  down  Helen's  cheeks ;  her 
lips  quivered  with  anxiety — ^'^  Thinks  Lady 
Dellival^  how  soon  the  proudest  intellect  may 
fail — oh  I  while  you  have  power  succour  the 
-unfortunate! — Will  yott  sentence  our  foster- 
parents  to  an  old  age  of  kmelinessj  ourselves  to 
an  awful  prison  ?  if  you  deliver  Marion  to  the 
horrid  doom  they  have  assigned  her,  you  deli- 
ver us;  we  have  nursed  her  through  dreary 
night-watches^  we  will  not  desert  her  now — a 
hope  has  dawned — a  last  resourse — Marion  is 
unaccustomed  to  this  splendour,  her  shattered 
mind  turns  to  her  mountain*home ;  let  her  go 
wiUi  us  Madam,  and  may  you  be  favored  in 
that  final  doom  which  the  good  and  guilty 
shall  one  day  meet  P' 

The  workings  of  Lady  Dellival's  features 
during  Helen's  speech  were  inexplicable ;  she 
did  not  utter  a  word ;  her  eyes  were  rivetted 
upon  the  pleader's  face  with  even  startling 
earnestness,  although  she  evidently  made  an 
effort  to  recover  her  chill  monotony  of  aspect* 
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In  the  ardour  of  entreaty  Helen  had  approach- 
ed  her,  and,  nothing  daunted  by  the  majeatie 
demeanour  of  the  Marchioness,  had  extended 
her  hand  in  an  attitude  of  simple  but  energetic 
supplication. 

^  We  are  orphans,  Madam^  we  are  bound  to-' 
gether  more  strictly  by  misfortune;  had  Marion 
been  left  to  our  mutuill  affection  and  our  quiet 
home,  this  might  not  have  happened — ^Lord 
Sanford  sufifers  through  his  own  act;  he  was 
fbrewamed' — Her  voice  trembled— *^  There  is  a 
blight  upon  us  all;  our  mother-^'' 

^' Tour  mother  i**  ejaculated  Lady  DeUival: 
it  seemed  as  if  a  statue  spoke-^*^  your  mother  F* 

^'  She  diedi''  continued  Helen,  gasping  for 
breath,  '^  she  died  in — a  mad  house  ?* 

A  burning  crimson  dried  up  Hden's  tears ; 
the  confession  thus  wrung  from  her  inherent 
pride  seemed  to  elevate  rather  than  degrade  her 
— ^*' Yes  Madam/' she  continued  loftily,  ^she 
died  abject  and  benightedi  but  her  spirit  is  now 
calm  and  clear,  triumphant  and  immortal ! — ^so 
will  Marion's  be — that  which  here  seems  dark 
and  unequal,  will  shew  wise  and  beautiftd  here- 
after.   We  do  not  murmur^God  forbid ; — ^\^'e 
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only  wish  to  pass  our  little  span  of  mortal  life 
together — May  our  Marion  go  with  us  ?'* 

As  if  raised  above  the  recollection  of  earthly 
injuries  Helen  clasped  Lady  Dellival's  band  im- 
ploringly. The  Marcbioness  leaned  towards 
her ;  she  almost  brushed  my  sister's  forehead 
with  her  lips^  and  uttered  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible-—*'  she  may  go/'  • 

*'  Bless  you  Madam,  God  bless  you  I"  cried 
Helen,  fervently • — She  caught  up  her  veil  and 
hastily  enveloped  Marion,  who,  cowering  and 
terrified,  was  clinging  to  my  arm.  As  we 
passed  Lady  Dellival  I  bowed  with  cold  polite- 
ness :  she  instantly  drew  herself  up  to  frigid 
dignity,  and  with  a  resolute  air  turned  from 
Helen's  simple  reverence. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  seated  in  the  car- 
riage and  undergoing  the  rebuke  of  Phil,  ful- 
minated from  the  coach-box — ^  In  the  name  o' 
Nic  didn't  ye  see  me  beckonin'  an'  bobbin'  to 
ye  through  the  shew  rooms.?"  he  expostulated — 
'^  'Tis  a  mercy  if  the  wind  waits  ! — Sure  ships 
am't  stage  coaches  P' 

Our  transit  to  the  wharf  was  rapid,  thanks  to 
Phil's  incitements  to  the  driver.      We  had 
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scarcely  alighted  when  we  were  summoned  to 
embark :  our  blunt  friend  waa  anzioualy  expect^ 
ingus:  his  arrangements  surpassed  our  ex* 
pectations:  we  had  a  cabin  to  ourselves  and 
diligent  attendants. 

Marion  was  exhausted ;  she  lay  down  without 
a  murmur,  and  I  went  on  deck  to  bid  farewell 
to  Captain  Woods,  for  whom  a  boat  was  wait- 
ing. Phil  Nabbs  was  piling  together  the  chief 
objects  of  his  care — '^  Give  a  look  to  the  luggage 
between  whiles  Sir ;  a  boy  must  have  as  many 
eyes  as  a  potaty  to  match  them  Lunnun  chaps; 
Irishers  am't  up  to  um — How  youHl  miss  me 
wid  our  letters  Sir ! — won't  you  bid  us  a  good 
bye  then  ?" 

Amazed  I  turned  to  survey  him;  he  was 
clutching  his  little  cap,  his  eyes  glistening 
through  tears— ^^  But  you  come  with  us,''  I  ex* 
claimed. — ^^' what ! — give  up  your  countiy  I'* 

'^  Cork  is  like  my  heart's  biood^J'  stammered 
Phil-*-''  but  rU  never  look  at  it  again  while  that 
upstart  turnkey  thief  swa^ers  in  dad's  place — 
Would  you  do  us  one  good  turn  Master  Walter 
Sir? — I  ffoiher  all  thim  coppers  Aonesf— *wiD 
you  take  um,  an'  buy  a  tombstone  for  poor 
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Neddy^s  grave  ? — ^'tis  such  a  weight  on  me  to 
think  he's  lyin*  bare  and  bleak  widout  a  bit  o' 
writin'  nor  a  nanre^  nor  nothing'* 

I  saw  the  boy's  soid  was  in  the  beseeching 
eyes  he  turned  on  me^  so  I  took  the  httle  trea- 
8ure*bag  and  promised.  Amid  the  pressure  of 
my  sorrows  I  recollected  Phil's  petition;  a 
simple  epitaph  records  the  worth  of  Edward 
Nabbs. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  KEENE-THE-CAWN.* 


Ochone  I  he  U  low,  he  is  low ! 
The  grass  through' the  gray  stone  is  creepi^'  j 
Walter  darliog  I  oh  why  would  you  go 
80  young  to  the  grave  ? 

Odione  1  'twas  your  cheek  that  was  pale ! 
An'  your  eyes  had  a  pleasure  in  weepin* ; 
Cushla  'sibore,  *twas  the  dark  sorrow-tale 
That  dug  your  young  grave* 

iHfae  narrow  house  lonely  you  lie  I 
The  green  oaks  around  you  are  groaoin*;* 
No  rain  fells  to  last  from  the  sky 
As  my  tears  on  your  grave* 

The  night  raven's  croonin*  **  ochone  P* 
The  rushes  an*  rills  make  a  moanin*  i 
Oh,  Walter  mavoomeen,  my  own 
Poor  boy*8  in  the  grave  t 

I  HAVE  no  written  records  of  the  subsequent 
fortnight.  Our  second  voyage  was  undiversi- 
L. 

»The  death-way 
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fied^  ^cept  by  changes  from  hope  to  appre- 
hension. Marion  was  more  tranquil  but  more 
feeble ;  her  hand  was  always  feverish^  her  pulse 
rapid^  and  her  aberration  assumed  the  character 
of  settled  despondency.  She  never  uttered  her 
husband's  name ;  she  spoke  of  us,  of  her  child^ 
of  ^^  poor  aunt  and  uncle/'  of  Grace,  and  all 
the  loved  familiars  of  the  glen,  but  the  person 
who  had  drawn  on  her  the  bitterest  misfortune 
seemed  expunged  from  her  remembrance,  or  he 
was  identified  with  some  guileful  phantom 
whom  in  her  wayward  moods  she  would  apos- 
trophize. Gradually  she  became  so  gentle  that 
a  child  could  govern  her,  but  her  mind  seemed 
eternally  separated  from  earthly  things.  She 
would  sit  for  hours  with  upclasped  hands  gazing 
on  the  clouds,  in  imaginary  communion  with 
the  spirit  of  her  child:  nothing  could  shake 
her  conviction  of  his  death  c  we  perceived  that 
our  efforts  to  undeceive  her  did  but  alienate 
her  from  us,  and  we  desisted. 

As  to  Helen  and  myself,  all  our  affections 
merged  into  one  great  interest.  To  effect  Ma- 
rion's restoration,  or  to  encrease  her  little  sum 
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of  happiness,  was  the  eyer-prevailing  ihotive 
which  guided  our  proceedings;  no  thou^t  of 
future  exigency  was  suffered  to  impede  pians 
which  had  har  comfort  fiur  their  object. 

At  kst  the  vessel  glided  between  the  watch 
towers  of  Cork  harbour,  and  anchcNred  in  that 
unrivalled  bay.  We  landed  at  a  romantic  httle 
point  near  the  Cove,  and  to  avoid  the  bustle  of 
the  tovfn  I  hired  a  cottage  on  the  beach,  that 
Marion's  strength  might  be  recruited.  Helen, 
trembling  at  her  own  words;,  bade  me  observe 
the  supernatural  brilliancy  of  her  sister^s  colour. 
We  consulted  a  physician ;  his  presence  so 
disturbed  the  patient  that  his  visit  had  no 
beneficial  result. 

Our  foster  parents  were  apprised  of  our 
arrival,  but  they  deemed  it  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  experiment  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  in  the  glen.  My  aunt's  letter  was 
full  of  hope — *^  Fitzgerald  is  much  better/'  she 
ipiTote,  ''  and  so  revived  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing you  that  he  speaks  of  setting  off  to-morrow; 
but  we  must  travel  slowly,  so  don't  flurry  or 
fatigue  yourselves,  children.     I  have   many. 
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many,  things  to  tell  you,  but  shall  reserve  them 
till  we  meet.  You'll  be  glad  to  see  the  bearer 
of  this/' 

It  was  Slauveen.    Slauveen  loved  us  all,  but 
Marion  was  the  child  he  had  carried  on  his 
back  when  himself  a  child ;  the  pride  of  his 
boyhood;    the   sharer  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
tales  of  yore,  and  fairy-land.    Marion  had  been 
his  errant  maiden,  the  wee,  wee,  doughty  Ama- 
zon who  had  interposed  her  puny  shield  be- 
tween him  and  the  parlous  fury  of  Quinilla. 
All  these    flashings  of  young  times  seemed 
pouring  from  the  eyes  of  our  domestic  Paladin 
when  he  besought  us  just  to  let  him  take  a 
glimpse  on  her.    We  dared  not  at  the  present 
risk  his  introduction,  but  when  she  reposed, 
half  slumbering,  half  entranced,   we  let  him 
look  at  her.     Her  loveliness  at  this  time  was  of 
that  shadowy  and  ethereal  character  which  in 
^  angel  visionn'  is  portrayed  ;  the  long  fringes 
of  her  lids  hid  the   most  desolating  change ; 
she  was  truly  a  shape  of  Heaven.    Slauveen, 
rooted  to  the  earth,  gazed  as  upon  a  hallowed 
effigy,  touching  his  forehead,  and  muttering 
disjointed  prayers.    He  lifted  up  a  tress  of  the 
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luxuriant  hcur  which  fell  around  her^  and  pass* 
ed  it  along  his  browi  as  if  it  diffused  a  holy 
unction — '^  She^s  not  dying  though/'  he  uttered 
in  a  low  voice,  eager  it  would  seem  to  repel  a 
terrible  suspicion. 

The  hext  morning  we  commenced  our 
journey.  81auveen  upon  his  trusty  steed 
attended  us ;  he  arranged  our  route  and  halt- 
ing posts ;  sedulous  and  experienced,  we  felt 
all  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  unfrequented 
tracks  we  entered  on*  Marion^s  daily  encreas- 
ing  debility  obliged  us  to  travel  slowly.  With 
the  dawn  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  rude 
defile  nick-named  ^'  murdering  glen ;"  it  was 
a  gr&y>  spring  morning ;  lichens,  significant  of 
home  mantled  the  chasm  $  sounds  grew  familiar 
— the  rush  of  wood  streams,  the  clamour  of 
the  rock-birds,  and  the  tremulous  plaint  of  the 
mountain  goat.  To  me  these  signals  of  the 
in'ilds  were  silver-voiced ;  tremors  of  sudden 
pleasure  filled  me.  An  opening  in  the  hi^h 
walls  of  the  ravine  gave  us  a  passing  view  of 
the  colossal  battlements  in  ^hose  girdle  lay 
our  fairy  lake,  like  a  huge  granite-cup  fed  by 
cataracts. 
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Marion  leaned  forward^  a  gleam  of  con- 
scionsness,  too  fleeting  to  inspire  hope^  gave  a 
momentary  animation  to  her  features ;  when  the 
carriage  passed  the  gap^  and  pursued  its  way 
along  the  naked  avenue  of  rock^  she  fell  back 
on  Helen's  arm  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Through  occasional  slits  in  the  ravine  I  con- 
tinued to  strain  my  eyes  for  peeps  of  the  open 
landscape ;  no  prominent  home-mark  however 
presented  itself  amid  the  sublime  confusion  of 
fractured  rock  and  dizzy  precipice,  above 
which  branches  of  birch  and  pine  waved  like 
suspended  banners.  The  chaotic  sea  of  petri* 
fiiction  glanced  on  me  at  intervals,  resembling 
fragments  of  a  picture,  while  the  tedious 
rumb!ing  of  our  vehicle  heightened  to  very 
painfulness  my  throbs  of  eager  longing.  At 
length,  emerging  from  the  pass,  we  com- 
menced a  slow  descent,  just  as  the  sun  rose 
above  the  hills.  Our  road  was  flanked  on  one 
side  by  a  barren  moor,  on  the  other  by  a  merry 
rivulet  that  brawled  and  leaped,  and  foamed 
along  its  course  of  broken  rock,  dwarf  under- 
wood, and  bog-moss. 

To  spare  my  sisters  the  fatigue  of  alighting 
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it  was  necessaiy  to  make  a  vide  circuit  round 
the  basement  of  a  hill  which  lay  before  us  at 
some  distance,    Marion  slept  profoundly,    I 
softly  opened  the  carriage  door^  and  nodding 
to  Slauyeen,  who  in  truth  required  no  «pur  to 
watchfulness,  I  walked  towards  the  hill,  intend- 
ing to    meet  the  carriage  at  the  other  side. 
But  at  the  other  side  the  path  trended  across 
the  heath  to  a  second  acclivity  that  appeared 
familiar.    The  carriage  was  not  in  view,  and 
the  prudence  of  announcing  Marion's  approach 
suddenly  occurred ;    I    set    forward    briskly. 
After  a  little  while  I  met  again  the  stream  that 
I  had  parted  from ;   it  glided  from  a  thidcet 
and  came  singing  to  my  feet,  bubbling  over 
stepping-stones  that  in  summer  time  connected 
its  banks,  which  were  fenced  by  an  irregular 
bordering  of  stunted  arbutus  and  birches.    The 
music  of  the -ripple,  the  airy  whisperings,  the 
loneliness,  the  hilly  amphitheatre  that  hemmed 
in  the  prospect,  were  identical  with  my  home- 
ward recollections.     I  crossed  the  rivulet  by 
clinging  to  the  antlers  of  a  solitary  dwarf  oak, 
and  ascended  the  second  hill ;   the  perfume  of 
broom  and  early  heather  was  invigorating ;  my 
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steps  were  winged,  my  heart  throbbed ;  I 
broke  my  way  through  thistle  and  entangled 
underwood,  rounded  a  well  remembered  point, 
and  found  myaelf  between  two  pinnacles  of  the 
mountain  ring  that  held  my  isle,  my  ocean 
lake,  my  boyhood's  home. — ^There  they  lay 
canopied  with  azure,  calm,  bright,  and  beautiful, 
reposing  amid  the  self-reared  towers  which 
intimate  the  terriiSc  strength  of  nature. 

A  laugh  of  childish  ecstasy  burst  from  me — 
life's  gangrene  was  foi^tten — I  had  quitted 
the  glen  with  a  persuasion  that  I  never  should 
return ;  yet  here  I  was  again,  and  all  looked  as 
1  had  left  it,  and  we  might  live  on,  perhaps,  in 
that  romantic  valley,  the  which  to  love  appear- 
ed a  condition  of  my  existence.  My  buoyant 
feeling  however  lasted  but  a  moment;  one 
saddening  image  interposed  to  check  the  ilU 
timed  joy ;  the  canker  at  my  heart  resumed  its 
dolorous  tick. 

Will  Driscors  bark  lay  at  anchor  just  beneath 
me  ;  its  little  pennon,  stamped  with  the  name 
of  Wallenberg,  fluttered  gaily,  and  its  thread- 
like cordings  were  traced  by  an  tmerring 
limner  in  the  bay.    The  ivied  walls    of  the 
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min  aeaned  to  rise  out  of  the  untroubled 
wator;  the  trees  of  the  opposite  headland  also 
were  reflected.  I  Tecognised  Uie  shadoifSy 
although^  fifom  my  position,  the  point  itself  was 
not  discemiUe.  ETory  creek,  and  rock,  and 
rill,  had  its  recognitory  throb;  the  cana  grass 
stretched  up  its  glossy  waving  head  into  the 
breeze ;  the  mountain  fern  expanded  its  fantail 
leaves ;  &r  in  the  distance  the  cataract,  whose 
thundering  hiss  had  been  my  lullaby  for  many 
a  winter's  night,  glanced  from  its  cloudy  ledge 
and  fell  in  one  perpendicular  unbroken  leap. — 
But  there  was  a  dearer  olgect  than  all  these  as 
yet  unseen— the  dell  that  held  our  cottage! 
Adversity's  wholesome  buffetinge  had  made  me 
bolder ;  I  descended  a  precipitous  rock-stair 
which  in  my  coward  days  I  used  to  halt  at, 
and  alighted  on  a  bank  a  few  feet  above  the 
bay.  A  goatherd's  track  brought  me  to  the 
projecting  crag  from  which  I  had  locdced  inlo 
Sanford's  chamber  on  the  night  that  closed  in 
the  most  fetal  day  of  my  existence^ 

I  expected  to  have  seen  my  aunt's  chamber 
wear  a.  habitable  look,  but  the  shutters  weie 
closed,  and  I  continued  to  survey   the  little 
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tenement^  anxious  for  some  sign  of  human 
occupant — ^aU  was  howeyer  stilly  and  to  appear- 
ance quite  deserted.  It  did  not  indeed  wear  so 
desolate  an  aspect  as  when  I  kst  beheld  it ; 
the  advancing  season  had  refreshed  the  pad- 
dock; some  careful  hand  had  renewed  the 
rustic  palisade;  the  old  pear-tree^  that  had 
been  scotched  by  want  and  winter,  extended 
its  remaining  branches,  rich  in  budding  leaflets ; 
but  no  glad  bark,  no  grunt,  or  duck,  or  bray, 
saluted  me.  The  byre  and  ftnn*-yard  were 
despoiled  of  coop  and  manger ;  Breesthough^s 
kennel  was  a  shapeless  relic;  the  stall  had 
vanished,  and  the  duck  pond  lay  stagnant 
beneath  its  surface  of  green  ooze — '^  Poor 
QuiniUaP'  I  exclaimed,  led  to  the  scene  of  the 
immersion  by  one  of  those  abrupt  mutations  of 
thought  which  not  unfinequently  conduct  to 
merriment  from  the  deepest  melancholy — ^Alas ! 
what  misery  had  arisen  from  that  simple 
accident. 

I  was  buried  in  reflection  on  the  strange 
materials  from  which  our  sorrows  springs  when 
suddenly  the  heart-language  of  an  Irish  keene 
broke  the  drowsy  hush ;  it  was  chaunted  by  a 
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single  voice  $  the  tear-awakening  patho6»  deep 
vibratory  tone^  and  distinct  articulation^  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  I  descended  hastily,  but  was 
checked  in  my  flight  towards  the  singer  by 
indescribable  awe  at  recognising  the  death 
song  of  the  Geraldines. 

Our  national  dialect  lost  nothing  of  its 
idiomatic  f<m%  by  the  wailer^s  pow»ful  delivery. 
She  introduced  into  her  requiem  the  identifying 
names  of  our  sept,  coupled  with  a  lament  made 
more  emphatic  by  that  intonation,  pecuUaiiy 
Irish,  which  lengthens  out  the  final  syllable.  As 
I  drew  near,  the  name  of  Walter  was  woven  into 
the  funeral  song ;  but  not  even  that  awe  which 
may  be  supposed  to  chill  a  man's  blood  at 
hearing  his  own  death^wul  could  restrain  those 
gushes  of  affisction  the  sight  of  Grace  Mc 
Quillan  drew  £rom  my  inmost  soul.  She  was 
seated  on  a  rude  square  stone  that  cqpped  a 
turfy  knoll  called  by  the  glen-boys  VranUtaA,* 
and  without  pausing  in  her  diige,  drew  the 
filaments  firom  a  skein  of  flax  that  girdled  her 
waist. 

*  A  Dniidical  altar. 
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Put  jour  hand  on  bis  cheek,  *tis  as  solid  ai  stone  I 
Put  your  band  on  bis  heart  there's  no  breath  I 
Oh  pull  down  his  eye-lids,  Oh,  Walter !  ochooe ! 
How  crushed  is  the  eye-ball  beneath  I 

The  whining  of  the  spindle  now  fbrmed  an 
under  music  to  her  funeral  hymn  ;  she  was  too 
intent  on  her  employment  to  notice  me,  but,  at 
the  repetition  of  my  name  an  ominous  snapping 
of  her  thre^  caused  a  suspension,  and  the 
thick  breathing  with  which  I  laboured  to 
ascend  the  mount,  became  audible. 

Rapture  should  be  defined,  an  Irish  welcome 
home — Grace  rushed  to  meet  me  with  a  shriek 
of  exultation — ^''Walter  ma  bouchal^  maehree^ 
ma  cushla  !  come  here  to  me,  come  here  to  me  I" 
— This  she  reiterated  as  if  I  were  not  close 
enough,  though  hugged  in  her  embrace — ^^  Are 
you  the  company  the  Madam  bid  me  look  for 
avoameen  ! — God  bless  you  boy !  how  grown 
you  are  ! — a  beauty  every  bit  of  you ! — a  fine 
presence  of  a  man  I — sure  I  got  every  thing 
ready  when  the  note  come,  never  thinking  who 
the  guest  was.  And  how  is  every  skreed  of  you 
asthore  f — and  the  Madam  and  the  Master,  and 
my  fair-haired  jewel,  and  my  black  haired  ? — 
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Poor  Katj  too  1 — Don't  speak  a  word^  do&^t 
answer  me ;  you're  tired  sure — ^you're  hungry — 
Ten  hunder  shames  on  me  to  be  talkmg  that 
way !— eat  a  bit  eroo  ;  then  you'll  speak  to  us." 
She  drew  me  into  the  dear  old  cottage — ^Alas 
how  changed  since  the  merry  spring  time^  just 
two  years  back^  memorable  by  the  visit  of 
Madame  Wallenberg  I — ^Yet  Grace  had  made  it 
look  as  oozy  as  she  could— I  recognised  the 
dieeling  Jurnitory  with  the  remnants  of  our 
little^  stock — I  ran  up  stairs  to  my  own  room : 
my  childish  feelings  were  renewed:  I  kissed 
the  panel  that  had  served  as  tester  to  my  bed : 
a  dry  ink-horn^  and  a  rusty  coat  that  hung  be- 
hind the  door,  were  greeted  with  like  affection 
— I  looked  from  my  little  casement  at  the  flinty 
cone  of  Sugar-loaf  until  old  times  came  back 
again^  and  I  half  expected  the  tap  of  Katy's 
sweeping-brushy  which  used  to  warn  me  that 
her  office  was  commencing — ^At  last^  with  a 
flutter  of  cowardly  emotion^  I  descended  to  the 
study — Grace  had  spread  out  a  repast  in  this 
favorite  apartment^  and  her  store  of  comforts 
was  arranged  imitative  of  the  order  which  for- 
merly prevailed:    rush  cushions^  and    white 
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fleecesj  piUowed  my  uncle's  chair :  there  were 
scraps  of  patch-work  carpeting ;  hassocks^  and 
joint-stools  of  Granny's  build :  the  window  panes 
were  spotless^  the  book-shelves  not  quite  naked^ 
for  my  old  friends  Bunyan^  St.  Brigid^  and  the 
Martyrology  were  propped  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar by  tattered  piles  of  dying  speeches^  which 
Grace  had  bought  for  two  pence  a  pound  at 
Ballygobbin. 

''The  Madam's  note  come  yesterday,"  said 
Grace,  pouring  out  her  rennet — ^^  Take  a  modi- 
cum o'  whey  agrah — you're  hot — She  bid  me 
look  for  company  :  I  had  a  feel  it  might  be  some 
one. — Ah  !  Walter,  dear !  tis  sore  to  eat  one'a 
bread  alone ! — The  sadness  come  over  me  to 
day  so  strong  that  I  thought  I^d  croon  a  keene 
or  two,  to  drive  it  off — Wouldn't  I  have  gone  to 
see  you  long  ago  but 'for  turning  this  small 
penny  for  the  Master  ?** 

She  took  a  purse  from  her  bosom-pocket, 
which,  if  duly  filled,  might  have  ransomed  half 
the  race  of  Ham — "  Kerens  the  earnings  of  my 
sixteen  lonesome  months  at  this  end — and 
here^s  the  price  of  odds  an'  ends  you  left  behind 
you  at  this  other  end — You'll  take  it  to  the 
M  5 
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Master  darling ;  I  didn^t  like  to  send  it  bj 
Slauveen — ^And  I  have  news  for  you  besides — 
sure  a  grand  lady  come  ferreting  hereabout  last 
autumn — But  you  don't  eat — ^your  flush  is  gone 
—you  look — What  ails  you  Walter  darling  ?" 

*'  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  other  com- 
pany Orace/^  said  I — There  is  some  one  coming 
who — and  my  aunt  and  unde,  Grace ;  1  thought 
they  were  arrived,  and — " 

Shout  after  shout,  yell  after  yell,  arrested  my 
words— Struck  with  the  danger  of  such  outciy 
should  my  sisters  be  its  object,  I  rushed  from 
the  cottage,  but  was  relieved  on  perceiving  that 
it  issued  from  a  little  fleet  of  boats  which  was 
nearingthe  point — Every  cabin  in  the  glen  gave 
up  its  inmates  as  the  cry  ^'  The  Geraldines,  the 
Geraldines !"  rent  the  wr — The  cry  became  a 
roar  when  they  espied  me — He  who  had  not  a 
skreed  of  hat  threw  up  a  turf-sod — "  Crom-a- 
boo — hubbuboo— screech  boys— Walter  aboo!'* 

The  boat  which  contained  our  foster  parents 
had  not  yet  rounded  the  islet,  but  their  precur- 
sor, Katy,  long  before  she  landed  had  shouted 
forth  the  news,  and  every  skiff  upon  the  bay 
followed  in  the  Siren's  wake— Two  sturdy  lasses^ 
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trith  locka  unsnooded^  legs  naked  to  the  knees 
and  arms  to  the  shoulder  blades,  dashed  into 
the  water,  and  interlacing  their  blushing  palms 
bore  Mrs.  MulUgan  to  the  shore. 

'^  Glory  to  the  saints !  you  are  here  before  us. 
Master  Walter/'  exclaimed  Katy — "  We  have- 
n't time  for  compliments  yet  awhile  though — 
The  Misthiss  would  come  this  roundabout 
water  way  in  spite  o*  one — Look  to  the  lading. 
Sir — there's  books  an'  beds  an'  things — that  op- 
probrious Breesthough  gives  more  bother  than 
his  ugly  nob  is  worth  !< — ^Don't  drown  the  dog," 
she  screamed;  *'sure  he^s  no  water  wag*tail 
that  he'd  swim! — bring  him  in  your  arms 
boys." 

"  Paugh  a  voUagh^  childer !  is  her  worship  to  . 
walk  over  ye  ?"  cried  the  piper  Conlan  striking 
up  '  the  conquering  hero.' 

Apprehensive  that  Marion  might  arrive  dur- 
ing this  tumult,  I  hastily  told  Grace  the  cause 
of  my  disturbance  :  her  countenance  fell,  but 
with  native  tact  she  harangued  her  hegemen— 
They  listened  reverendly,  expanding  their  eye- 

_ 
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blows  and  muttering  ''  tkrve  for  ye — to  be 
«Aoofv^'— Wheu  the  word  was  given  each  flew 
to  hia  allotted  task,  and  the  cottage  had  «s- 
aumed  something  of  its  former  aspect  eyen  be- 
fore mjr  aunt  and  uncle  landed. 

Our  meeting  was  solemn  5  we  were  absorbed 
by  fears  of  the  approaching  trial-scene:  tl^ 
thousand  questions  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  precipitated  meiged 
in  the  earnest  one — *^  how  is  she  ?''  I  thought 
on  her  celestial  calmness  and  answered  ^'better/' 
but  a  countervailing  apprehension  forced  the 
tears  into  my  eyes* 

My  unde  said  ^^  thank  God  !**  seated  himself 
in  his  arm  diair^  and  brushed  away  the  drops 
which  the  sight  of  his  old  seignory  had  called 
forth.  My  aunt  wiped  the  moisture  from  her 
spectacles  and  looked  up  a  thanksgiving ;  but 
Gh'anny's  keen  eyes  were  fastened  on  me; 
their  expression  so  accorded  with  the  wave  of 
her  head  that  a  cold  thrill  shot  through  my 
veins,  I  explained  my  motive  for  having  pre- 
ceded the  carriage.  The  crowds  of  expect- 
ants  scattered  in  little  knots  upon  the  paddock 
shewed  that  my  caution  bad  not  been  super^ 
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fluous.  Grace  threw  the  casement  open  and 
delivered  a  monition  in  emphatic  Erse:  the 
groups  dispersed^  exhorting  one  another  to 
spaneel  their  joy ;  but  many  a  straggler  was 
observed  to  hide  behind  a  point  of  rock^  and 
many  a  chubby  imp  peeped  through  the  hedge 
which  parted  the  heath-land  from  our  little 
territoiy. 

We  could  ncyt  converse ;  we  could  only  look 
upon  each  oth^^  pace  the  room,  stand  still, 
and  listen  anxiously.  The  day  had  grown  un- 
seasonably sultry.  I  wheeled  my  nucleus  chair 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  moun- 
tain fragrance,  and  left  the  cottage. 

A  steep  pathway  overlooked  the  tortuous 
road  chosen  by  Slauveen  in  preference  to  the 
more  frequented  one,  which  at  that  time  in- 
volved the  bustle  of  a  market-town,  and  of  a 
passage  aoross  the  outer  bay.  I  hastened  up 
this  path  towards  a  hUlock  termed  *'  the  look 
out,^^  but  the  post  wa3  occupied  by  the  blind 
minstrel  and  his  guide.  The  banner  made  by 
Marion  to  adorn  his  pipes  was  rent  and  faded. 
He  knew  my  step — "  T^  the  Geraldine  o^e,*** 

'YouDg  Geraldine. 
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said  he. — ^^  THs  the  Gteraldine    bacack  ***  said 
the  boy. 

At  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  the  carri- 
age, still  at  some  distance.  Slauveen  was  in 
advance,  and  the  slowness  of  the  approach  in- 
dicated his  alarm.  My  nerve  forsook  me.  I 
sat  down  at  the  old  man's  feet. 

•*  They  told  me  she  was  coming  this  way," 
said  the  beggar ;  ^  they  told  me  the  Rickness 
of  the  heart  was  on  her :  an  old  tune  will  do 
her  good  Sir — whereas  machree  Miss  Helen, 
Master  Walter  ? — hard  was  the  day  we  parted 
from  her  P* 

Slauveen  saw  us  and  rode  forward ;  when  he 
reached  the  hillock  he  dismounted,  bidding  me 
step  on  Lanty's  back  and  wait  for  the  carriage 
at  Fairy  cross.  ''  The  blinds  are  down,^'  said 
he,  "  and  that's  a  sign  we  mustn't  make  a 
clatter— /«oo«A^  Johnny !  for  your  life  be  quiet !" 

I  halted  at  the  spot  prescribed ;  which  wis 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  dell.  The  carriage 
soon  approached  and  stopped.  At  Helen's 
signal  I  cautiously  opened  the  door :  Marion 
reclined  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  stupor,  but  there 

^LameGeFaidiDe. 
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was  a  quivering  of  the  folded  lids  that  did  not 
augur  sleep.  I  lifted  her  from  the  carriage  and^ 
assisted  by  Slauveen^  bore  her  up  the  dell  into 
the  cottage.  A  perfect  silence  -was  observed : 
even  Helen  was  not  welcomed.  Marion's  trance- 
like immobility  continued:  we  laid  her  on  a 
couch  which  Grace  hastily  arranged  in  the  veiy 
comer  of  the  study  that  she  used  to  occupy. 
We  watched  the  fluttering  motion  of  her  lips^ 
but  they  shaped  no  word. 

Helen  ventured  gently  to  part  the  tresses 
from  her  forehead — it  had  the  icy  gloss  of 
marble^  but  the  glow  of  living  beauty  was  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hands^  true  to  their  constant 
habitude  of  invoking  things  celestial^  were 
clasped  upon  her  bosom,  which  was  shrouded 
by  an  unrestrainable  profusion  of  glittering 
ringlets.  Her  resemblance  to  a  Madonna  pros- 
trate at  the  cross^  which  I  had  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  at  Lord  Dellival's^  was  striking, 
even  more  striking  than  her  likeness  to  her 
mother's  portrait.  A  stream  of  radiance  slanted 
to  her  feet.  Something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
sky  brought  to  my  recollection  the  evening  I 
had  read  to  Madame  Wallenberg  the  drama  of 
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Antigone,  lliere  was  the  same  ruby  tint ;  the 
Bame  Kquid  efiblgence  was  thrown  upon  the 
mountain  sloped.  A  beautiful  variegated  moth 
flew  into  the  room  and  lighted  upon  Marion's 
hair.    I  stooped  to  remove  it. 

'*  Don't  wake  me,^  she  whispered.  ''Ah  do  noi 
wake  me  f— *tis  phantom-land ;  'twill  vanish  !** 

I  dared  not  brush  the  insect  off:  we  stood 
so  still  and  motionless  that  the  murmur  of  the 
wavelets  breaking  on  the  headland  was  distin- 
guishable. At  length  the  face  we  gazed  on 
gradually  settled  into  the  calm  of  sleep.  Helen 
stole  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  habited  in 
her  mountiun  garb :  I  adopted  the  hint  and, 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  as  if  righting  an  old 
friend,  I  put  on  my  rusty  coat.  We  took  our 
stations  beside  the  couch :  our  firiends  placed 
themselves  a  little  more  aloof,  and  Slauveen, 
outside  the  window,  kept  assiduous  watch.  The 
hum  of  flies,  the  ripple  of  the  waters,  formed  a 
lull  so  grateful  to  the  jaded  mind  that  I,  too, 
became  abstracted  from  this  world  and  its  vi- 
cissitudes. The  whistle  of  a  blackbird  roused 
me :  alarmed  I  looked  at  Marion :  the  sun  was 
struggling  with  the  twilight  hour;  a  parting 
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halo  fell  upon  her  brow.  I  tliought  her  eyes 
were  slowlj  opening;  I  watched  them  with 
feelings  no  language  can  describe.  Helen  dared 
not  turn  her  head^  but  her  side  glance  was 
fixed^  and  the  silent  shudder^  the  heaving  of 
her  frame^  shewed  her  terrible  emotion. 

^*  Tis  angel  music  !''  said  Marion^  half  rais- 
ing herself  upon  her  elbow  and  veiling  her 
eyes — '^  'tis  so  like  home  ! — I  must  not  look — 
I  must  not  look — ^'twill  vanish.'^   She  fell  hack. 

'^  Marion/'  said  Helen,  '^  Marion^  will  you 
drink  y' 

I  gave  her  the  beverage  that  Qrace  presented 
me— she  drank  eagerly.  "Home  is  in  the 
cup !"  she  said^  "  home  is  in  the  sound ! — the 
air  is  full  of  home^  my  heaven-home  :-^oh,  I 
am  so  happy  1" 

.  She  folded  her  hands  again,  and  lay  as  if 
absorbed  in  calm  and  concentrated  devotion- 
it  is  impossible  to  picture  the  seraphic  compo- 
sure of  her  countenance.  Suddenly  she  unclosed 
her  eyes — the  wild  unearthly  look  had  given 
way  before  the  rush  of  a  thousand  fond  re- 
membrances. She  gazed  at  us^  and  sprang  up 
with  a  cry  of  rapture.    *^  Uncle  ! — aunt ! — 
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Grace ! — Oh  my  own  Helen,  my  own  Walter  !*' 

In  a  moment  we  were  kneeling  around  her, 
sobs  of  joy  and  apprehension  mingling. 

'^  I  knew  I  was  in  Heaven  !''  she  exdaimed ; 
'^  the  phantom-crowd  is  gone.  Oh !  I  had  a 
dream — ^who  nursed  me  all  this  time? — ^Brother 
— sister — I  dreamed  my  uncle  was  in  prison-* 
was  I  in  prison  ? — ^Aunt, — dear,  dear  Granny  !** 

With  palpitating  haste  she  pressed  us  in 
turn  to  her  heart,  murmuring — ^  I  am  so 
happy,,  so  very  happy  P* 

Grace  was  the  last  embraced ;  Marion 
strained  her  doting  fiiend  close  and  doaer^ 
with  infant  fondness.  Alarmed  at  this  excite- 
ment I  unlinked  the  fingers  gently— -there  was 
a  flutter  round  the  mouth — the  eyes  were 
fixed — I  felt  the  pulse— I  pressed  my  hand 
against  that  faithful  bosom — She  was  dead ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  GERALDINE'S  DEATH  SONG. 

Speak  low,  speak  low  t  the  Banshee  is  crying— 
Hark  to  the  echo  1^<*  she's  dying— dying  !*' 
What  shadow  flits  darkening  the  face  o*  the  water  ? 
*Tu  the  swan  of  the  lake,  the  Geraldine^  daughter. 

flush  I  hush  I  have  you  heard  what  the  Banshee  said? 
Oh  list  to  the  echo  1  '<  she*8  dead— she's  dead  r 
No  shadow  now  dims  the  face  of  the  water — 
Gone  is  the  wraith  of  the  Geraldine's  daughter. 

The  step  of  yon  train  is  heayy  and  slow ; 

There's  wringing  of  hands,  there*b  breathing  of  wo : 

What  melody  rolls  over  mountun  and  water  ? 

*Tis  the  funeral  chaunt  for  the  Geraldine's  daughter. 

The  requiem  sounds  like  the  plaintiTe  moan 
Which  the  wind  makes  over  the  sepulchre-stone*- 
'*Ohl  why  did  she  die  ?— our  heart's  blood  had  bought  her— 
Oh  I  why  did  she  die  ? — the  Geraldine's  daughter  I  *' 

The  thistle-beard  floaty  the  wild  rosea  wave 
With  the  blast  that  sweeps  the  newly  made  grave  : 
Stars  dimly  twinkle,  hoane  falls  the  water ; 
Night-birds  are  wailing  the  Geraldineli  daughter ! 

Who  can  lay  open  the  depths  of  real  anguish? 
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who  can  represent  one  throb  of  genome  grief? 
feeling  is  beyond  langnage ;  the  hearty  alone^ 
can  register  its  own  bitterness. 

Tears  rolled  away  before  I  could  record  the 
death  of  Marion ;  and  having  recorded  it^  I 
weep  over  the  page  as  keenly  as  if  I  had  jnst 
seen  Marion  in  her  graTe^lothes,  just  heard 
the  heavy  funeral  tread^  the  moan  whieh  burst 
from  her  old  retainers^  the  childish  sobs,  re> 
strained  with  a  sore  effort  lest  a  word  of  the 
burial  service  should  be  lost,  when  her  co£5n 
was  lowered,  and  ^  dust  to  dust'  was  solemnly 
delivered.  Eveiy  circumstance  of  those  scenes 
is  inefiaceably  engraven^oy's  leason  is  erased^ 
but  the  implement  that  inscribes  our  griefs, 
cuts  deeper. 

Marion  reposes  in  the  church-yard  of  a  vil- 
lage sanctuary  that  rears  it  humble  spire  a  few 
iniles  from  the  home  she  loved  so  fidthfiilly  • 
her  husband  would  have  removed  her  to  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Dellivals,  but  he  dared  not 
aggravate  the  resentment  we  expressed  at  the 
mere  hint  of  9uch  an  intention,  by  insisting  on 
its  accomplishment. 

I  continue  my  narrative  at  the  request  of  one 
I  love  as  well  as  I  loved  her — loved  1  did  I  say? 
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-^ber image  never  leaves  me;  but  now  that 
selfishness  is  hushed^  more  chastened  medita^ 
tion  represents  that  playfiil  spirit  in  her  eternal 
bome^  full  of  joyous  devotion^  clasping  her  in- 
nocent hands  and  rapturously  exclaiming  **  oh 
I  am  so  happy !'' 

Our  grief  was  boundless :  for  many  days  we 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  susceptibility  to  kind 
influences ;  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  desolation^ 
stopped  the  current  of  our  sympathies — ^we 
looked  upon  each  other  as  strangers^  and 
mechanically  performed  our  customary  duties ; 
but  there  was  no  soul  in  the  services  we  tender* 
ed.  To  indulge  in  reciprocal  soothings  and 
endearments  seemed  treason  to  the  dead.  Our 
attached  domestics  evinced  the  same  sullen 
grief* — ^^  The  core  of  my  heart  is  gone/^  said 
Grace ;  ^'  what  do  I  care  for  now  ?''  Slauveen 
said  nothings  but  if  interrupted  in  his  moody 
contemplations  he  would  throw  himself  upon 
the  earth  and  weep. 

It  was  the  returning  weakness  of  my  uncle 
that  moved  the  pulses  of  our  better  natiire  — 
The  funeral  day  had  been  too  much  for  him— 
We  flew  to  bis  bed-side — the  glassed  eyes  he 
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turned  on  us  espressed  a  fimdoess,  the  more 
earnest  from  its  short  sugywision,"  Children 
kneel  with  me/^  said  my  aunt ;  ^  Let  us  pray 
that  our  minds  may  not  beoome  hardened  by 
affliction — an  early  death  is  often  the  reward  of 
piety — Her  foot  is  on  the  peak — ^The  Heaven 
she  longed  for  opens — Marion  has  eternity  to 
rest  in  !*' 

Prayer  seemed  to  renovate  my  unde;  he 
dismissed  us^  appointing  the  following  day  for 
a  solemn  communication. 

That  night  Helen  summoned  me  to  a  long 
and  melancholy  conference.  The  scene  of  it 
was  the  sleeping  chamber  which  the  sisters  so 
many  years  had  occupied.  It  was  the  first 
lime  that  Helen  had  entered  it  since  her  return ; 
our  vigils,  uncheered  by  afikcti<mate  commu- 
nion, had  been  kept  together  near  the  dead.  I 
paused  at  the  door,  doubtful  of  my  fortitude. 

^^  Come  in,''  said  Helen,  in  a  low  voice, 
^^  come  in  Walter ;  we  have  been  estranged  too 
long." 

She  was  sitting  on  the  bedside,  braiding  a 
tress  of  Marion's  hair.  I  looked  on  in  silence; 
a  word  would  have  choked  me.    When  finished 
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she  hung  it  on  a  reading  desk  beneath  which 
the  sisters  used  to  kneel.  I  sobbed ;  she  turned 
to  me^  and  said  emphatically ;-— ^'  Do  you  love 
me  brother  ^^ 

"  Love  you  Helen !" 

*' Do  not  blame  me/*  she  resumed;  "I 
thought  my  love  for  you  was  lessened :  but  it 
is  not ;  we  will  remember  we  have  each  other 
to  live  for^  and  friends,  dear  friends,  to  work 
for.  It  is  easy  to  lament,  to  echo  groan  for 
groan,  to  shew  a  sullen  patience.  *  Would  Ma- 
rion have  indulged  this  selfish  wo  ?  She  would 
have  mourned  either  of  us  as  keenly — affection 
was  the  essence  of  her  being — but  the  survi- 
vors of  our  little  band  would  not  have  been 
neglected.  Walter  we  must  quit  the  glen.  It 
is  no  Eden  now  to  us ;  when  will  the  traces  of 
her  steps  be  worn  out  ?"  Helen  paused,  and 
pressed  her  fingers  on  her  closed  eyes,  but  tears 
stole  beneath  the  lids  and  fell  upon  a  hand 
almost  as  thin  as  that  we  had  kissed  for  the 
last  time,  the  yesterday.  '^  Labour  we  must 
Walter ;  but  not  here,  not  here !  It  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  test  the  spirit  too  severely — one 
cannot  toil  with  a  breaking  heart.    Is  there  a 
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spot  in  this  glen  not  linked  witb  Marion?  — 
Eveiy  dingle  has  echoed  to  her  laugh ;  I  could 
as  well  work  upon  her  grave  P  A  burst  of 
grief  interrupted  hen  '*  I  can  labour^  I  can 
beg ;  but  not  here^  not  here  ^ 

This  emphatic  decision  gave  me  a  mournful 
satbfactien ;  our  feelings  were  in  perfect  unison 
-M^ould  we  live  on  serenely,  amid  haunts 
which  would  incessantly  recall  the  lovely 
shadow  of  happy  years  ?  «- 

"  We  will  *quit  the  glen,"  said  I,  **  we  will 
return  to  our  former  course  of  labour." 

*'  I  chink  I  can  earn  enough  for  all,''  said 
Helen — *^  We  must,  indeed,  return  for  awhile, 
to  our  kiud  friends  in  Cork-^for-^I  feel  it, 
Walter;  the  freshness  of  thought  and  intellect 
is  blighted — what  could  I  write  of  nou^, — but 
the  impulse  may  revive,  or  something  may 
come  round  to  help  us." 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  last  words  which 
rung  upon  my  heart ;  she  tried  to  suppress 
her  grief,  but  perpetual  sighs  shewed  the 
inward  aching.  The  night  breeze  rushed 
through  the  little  casement ;  it  seemed  lament- 
ing with  us.    At  length  we  turned  to  other 
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sutgects^  and  tried  to  elevate  ourselves  above 
this  wreck  of  hope.  We  spoke  of  our  city 
pupils,  arranged  our  plan  of  conduct,  and 
mutually  promised  to  take  into  the  pursuits  of 
common  life,  a  serious  and  inflexible  persever- 
ance. Alter  having  touched  on  the  communi- 
cation my  uncle  had  announced,  with  thank- 
fulness that  the  worst  was  already  known  to 
us,  we  separated. 

But  before  we  left  the  glen  I  had  to  search 
for  a  memorial,  the  loss  of  which  had  often 
filled  me  with  regret;  it  was  the  medallion 
given  me  by  Madame  Wallenberg.  I  had 
missed  it  many  months  before,  and  had  a  vague 
recollection  of  having  left  it  in  my  crypt  within 
the  ruin,  when  I  was  so  suddenly  called  off  on 
the  daj  of  Marion's  flight.  Early  on  the 
morrow  of  my  conference  with  Helen  I  took 
my  way  to  the  old  castle,  devouring  my  tears 
as  I  thought  upon  the  merry  throng  once 
assembled  there.  The  blind  minstrel's  tunes 
were  tingling  in  my  ears — Alas,  hushed  was 
that  voice  most  rapturous  in  applause !  I 
ascended  to  the  oak-room  ;  Helen  was  address- 
ing her  little  mountaineers  and  commending 
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them  to  Grace  McQniUan,  who  sat  in  stem 
BCHrrow,  her  arms  folded  in  her  apron,  and 
listened  to  the  fiurewella  with  an  nnmoistened 
eye.  When  the  pattering  of  the  little  footsteps 
ceased^  she  arose,  made  us  a  low  trrerenc^  and 
was  following  the  chSdren  with  a  stoical  tretA 
— ^Bat  Grace  loved  those  she  loved,  better  than 
herself; — with  a  sadden  burst  of  penitence 
she  turned  and  flung  her  arms  aroimd  as. — 
*^  Go  then,'*  she  said,  '^  go  and  God  be  with 
you  i  would  I  keep  you  here  to  see  you  wither  ? 
Helen,  machree !  Walter  ! — ^I*U  weed  the  grave 
alone !" 

Hie  serenity  we  had  been  struggling  to 
acquire  was  overborne  by  this  artless  touch ; 
in  unutterable  anguish  we  recdved  her  passi<m* 
ate  fiurewell.  I  leaned  against  the  dismantled 
window-fiame,  observing  her  dow  retreat 
across  the  causeway,  half  tempted  to  abstract 
myself  from  the  world's  turmoil  and  r^nain  a 
tenant  of  the  wilds.  The  landscape  was  rife 
in  the  glow  and  freshness  of  an  unruffled 
morning ;  it  seemed  a  duplicate  of  joyous  days ; 
incidents  long  gone  by,  were  pondered,  and 
dialogues  rehearsed  with  friends  I    no   more 
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hoped  to  see  ;  there  was  a  spectral  resurrec- 
tion of  former  happiness,  nothing  real  but  the 
scene — ^A  purple  dawn  pierced  by  rays  of  gold ; 
the  bay  dimpling  and  bri^tening ;  an  eddying 
beat  of  innumerable  wings,  like  pulses  in  the 
air;  twitterings  and  chirpings;  the  gush  of 
brooks,  the  dipping  of  a  lazy  oar  ;  mountain 
cones  wreathed  with  liquid  amber ;  a  distant 
sail  advancing  from  airy  indistinctness  into 
the  red  of  sunrise. 

''  Just  such  a  morning  was  it  1^'  said  Helen, 
**  the  wedding  morning !  Ske  and  I  were  here 
arranging  Johnny's  throne — How  beautiful  she 
looked !  and  laughing  like  a  merry  child — it 
was  the  sweetest  laugh — so  foU  of  life.  Oh, 
Marion  i  but  for  those  you  loved  so  faithfully, 
I  would  abide  near  your  cold  bed,  and  weed  it 
till  I  shared  it  i'^  A  low,  choking  sob  broke  her 
utterance* 

^^  We  wiU  lea;ve  the  glen  to-morrow,''  I  ex- 
claimed. 

''  To-morrow^  repeated  Helen,  in  a  tone 

slightly  querulous.    The  accent  of  comi^aint 

from  her  was  so  unusual  I    I  looked  at  her 

attentively,  and  recoiled ;    the  dark  expanded 
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eyes  moved  languidly ;  and  the  hoUow  of  the 
^'om  cheek  was  marked  by  a  circle  of  ominous 
red ;  she  had  been  tried  beyond  her  strength — 
'*  We  will  go  to  day/'  said  I ;  '^  I  will  prepare 
our  friends  this  instant.'' 

"  Yes,  to-day/'  said  Helen,  "  to-day — I 
would  be  useful  while  I  can — ^the  fund  I 
thought  exhaustless  is-^Oh  blessed  hand 
which  gave  the  means  of  rescuing  her  from 
a  neglected  death-bed  ! — from  cold  attendance, 
and  rugged  looks  I" 

^'  There  is  comfort  in  that  thought,"  said  I. 

"  There  is,"  said  Helen ;  ^'  her  tomb  is  not 
in  the  strangers'  land.  May  it  please  Heaven 
to  bear  me  up  until — until — I  would  not  leave 
you,  Walter." 

Her  words  renewed  my  agony;  the  firm- set 
nerve  of  magnanimous  endurance  was  shaken ; 
Helen  wished  to  die !  a  terrible  foreboding  fell 
on  me — /  should  be  the  survivor !  desolate, 
stricken,  hopeless ;  /should  be  the  survivor! 
The  hand  I  took  was  feebly  trembling — some 
countervailing  train  of  thought  might  induce 
tears  ;  I  hastily  imparted  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  the  ruin. 
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A  ^(l  of  Madame  Wallenberg  !''  said 
Helen — ^^  ouf  mother's  picture  !  and  like 
Marion  V^ 

We  entered  the  closet  and  lifted  the  window- 
lid  impatiently ;  a  cry  of  regret  escaped  me  ; 
the  medallion  was  not  there — I  was  still  grop- 
ing in  the  crannies  of  my  treasure-keep^  when 
I  became  aware  that  some  one  was  ascending 
the  ivy  ladder;  Slauveen  stole  through  the 
crumbling  frame,  '^^s  this  you're  looking 
for/'  sdd  he,  presenting  the  medallion  ;  ^'  I 
thought  so — ^when  last  I  come  to  see  my 
mother  I  found  it  here  among  old  strays — the 
sight  of  them  that's  gone  stifled  the  thoughts 
of  every  thing ;  else  I'd  give  it  up  before,'* 

Helen  seized  the  medallion  and  gazed  upon 
the  portrait ;  the  tears  I  longed  to  see  stream- 
ed copiously, 

**  Well,  Sir/'  said  Slauveen,  "  I'm  going — 
Pm  not  made  o'rock  that  I  could  stand  it — 
Poor  mother  has  a  different  feel ;  she  likes  to 
wander  up  an'  down,  an'  keene  a  broken  song, 
an'  crush  her  heart  with  climbing  the  old  cliffs 
— ^'tis  rosonable  enough  if  one  could  die  in 
earnest ;  but  to  be  dyin*  inch  by  inch ! — 1  love 
you  Sir !  but  I  can't  stand  it," 
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^  We  are  going  too/'  said  L  ' 

^<  Back  to  Mn.  Bullock's  to  kiU  yoimelf  bj 
scraps ! — I'll  list^  in  hopes  I'll  have  the  lock  to 
get  the  grief  shot  out  o'  me.^' 

*'  Will  you  forsake  ua  then^  dkuTeen  y^  aaid 
Helen. 

^'  Never !  if  I  thimght  you'll  live  Miss  Helen 
—-but  you'll  die  too ;  your  Fetek  was  sittin'  in 
the  sheeling  chimney-vook  last  night^-yoa 
vanished  when  we  spoke  to  you — an'  Master 
Walter — ^you^  all  die^  so  Fd  like  some  quicker 
stroke  to  kill  me  than  the  hearUbreak." 

"  Tou  have  a  mothar/'  said  I ;  ^  she  looks  to 
you  for  comfort ;  'tis  cowardly  to  wish  to 
die." 

^  How  can  a  body  help  it.  Sir  ?  would  any 
one  feel  grief  if  they  could  help  it?  tdll  me 
thai  now.  There's  some  oould  bury  kith  an* 
kin  without  a  grip  o'  sorrow,  but  I'm  not  o' 
that  pleasant  quality.— Gb  bade  to  Cork 
indeed !  an'  see  you  dwindle,  dwindle,  cooped 
up  in  a  garret. — The  Bullock's  are  decent  tcXk 
in  their  own  line^  but  they  am't  of  ould 
blood." 

^'  It  is  your  dislike  to  Miss  (VToole,"  ffiid  I. 

^  Misthiss  McCarty  you  mane !  she's  mar- 
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ried  sure — an'  the  Captain's  home;  an'  his 
eyes  like  gravy  spoons^  full  o'  Miss  Monimia, 
talking  hui^e  high  o'  the  throats  he  cut. — A 
butchering  spUhogue !  Miss  Ctuinny  indeedy 
now  her  mind  is  asy^  she's  not  so  remarkable 
spit-firisb.'' 

My  boyish  hinror  of  Quinilla  had  long 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  more  forcible  ills.  I 
was  glad  that  she  was  happy^  but  I  had  sympa* 
thetic  chords  of  feeling  with  Slauveen  in  his 
leaning  to  ^  ould  blood.'  The  figures  he  ha4 
conjured  up,  the  McCarthys,  the  blustering 
OTooIe,  heightened  my  repugnance  to  the 
course  of  life  we  w^re  called  on  ta  resume*^ 
Our  long  intercourse  with  Miss  BeningtoQ 
had  revived  the  hours  of  intellectual  enjoymemt 
we  had  passed  with  Madame  Wallenbeig^  and 
had  strengthened  my  predilection  for  that 
society,  which,  under  all  its  bearings,  possesses 
indescribable  fascination.  I  felt  the  wannest 
gratitude  and  esteem  for  my  worthy  benefac^ 
tors,  I  would  do  any  thing  for  them,  willingly, 
but  live  with  them.  Every  feature  of  my  city 
servitude  stood  out  in  repulsive  array — the 
hot,  unhealthy  room — ^the  drudgery — the  bois-^ 
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terous  merriment — in  short  the  absence  of  all 
the  refining  faculties.  I  condemned  myself  for 
the  loathing  sensation  with  which  I  regarded 
the  prospect^  and  was  obliged^  for  my  acquittal^ 
to  catch  at  the  philosophic  absolvement  of 
Slauveen  that  I  could  not  help  it.  Helen  too 
— I  knew  she  felt  as  I  did^  but  Helen  possessed 
that  noble  concomitant  of  genuine  courage, 
self-command;  Would  this  magnamimity  of 
mind  sustain  the  frame  ? — She  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  wild  bird — 
to  studies  sublimating  and  enlivening. 

^^  Now  there's  Katy/*  resumed  Slauveen^ 
seasonably  interrupting  my  musings^  ^'  Katy 
wo'n't  fret  a  thraneen  at  goin'  back.  That 
don't  argufy  Katy  have  no  nature ;  she  cried 
enough  for But  Katy  is  come  o'  the  Red- 
shanks; a  cross-breed  of  Irish;  she  haven't 
the  rale  sofi-heartedness ;  a  shanamone  with 
Molly  Green^  and  Mrs.  McCarthy's  finery^  will 
soon  put  her  upon  the  pig's  back  again — I  have 
no  pride  in  notbin'  now — for  even  Lanty — 
even  Lanty^  Master  Walter^  is  choused  of  his 
old  comer  in  the  stable  ! — they  have  bought  a 
vagabone  new  horse  to  drive  the  jauntin'-car  !'^ 
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S( 


Poor  Lanty  !"  I  ejaculated^  involuntarily. 

"  'Tig  the  way  o^  the  world  Sir ;  old  stagers 
turned  adrift. — Fll  stick  to  the  comfortless 
Cray  thur  though  ;  many's  the  time  she  rode  him, 
an^  she  no  bigger  than  a  Leprechan.'' 

The  sound  of  rapid  oars  checked  the  heavy 
sighs  that  followed  this  apostrophe — Slauveen 
mounted  the  window-seat — "A  boat  makin^  for 
the  point  Sir ;  company  come  to  see  the  glen. 
Wisha  we  care  for  nothin'  now,  but  the  grief  I 
the  grief !  I  don't  wish  to  get  over  it !  If  I 
thought  I'd  live,  I'd  shoot  myself.  They're 
landin'— The  saints  be  good  to  us  } — 'Tis — no, 
tisn't — ^yes  'tis  though.'' 

"  Who  Slauveen  ?'* 

*' Trash!  what  a  fool  I  was  to  b'lieve,  my 
eyes — Katy  is  up — the  smoke  dances — ^'tis — no, 
is  it  ? — I  wish  the  sun  wouldn't  come  betwixt 
us ;''  He  contracted  his  orbs  to  see  more  dis- 
tinctly— "  No — why  but  it  is  though !'' 

*'  Who  ?"  I  demanded  peremptorily. 

"  The  Frotolem  as  Fm  a  sinner !  The  little 
corporal !" 

«  Berga  Schmidt !"' 

^'  Her  rale  self,  or  someihin'  so  much  the 
N  5 
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mand  of  her  thai;  it  makes  me  tiimble — ^Did  you 
ever  see  a  Fetch,  Sir  ?*' 

''The  dianges  ia  Helen's  oountenaace  tenri- 
fied  me ;  hectic  and  deathly  paleness  alternated 
so  rapidly  that  I  thought  she  would  have 
feinted. 

^  Did  you  say  that  it  was  Berga?^^ 

Wide-eyed  wonder,  fear^  caution,  and  a  gleam 
of  tragic  joy,  were  mingled  in  the  singular  look 
which  Slauveen  fastened  on  me,  while  he  re- 
plied^ ''It  might  be  her  Fetch  indeed — I 
wouldn't  take  my  oath  it  wasn't  Berga  neither 
— ^may  be  it  may  then,  'pon  my  word — ^You're 
as  pale  as  a  spirit  why  ! — Fetch  up  your  hearty 
Miss  Helen/' 

"  Is  it  Berga?**  gasped  Helen. 

''  It  might  be  her  twin-sister — I  just  begin 
to  think  it  is — she  never  moved  her  head 
though^  that's  a  token  'tis  the  rak  corporal — 
but  rU  be  off  in  a  wink,  an'  bring  you  word  of 
it."  He  sprang  to  the  window-ledge,  nod* 
ded  mysteriously,  "  For  your  life  don't  stir  a 
moment,  Sir,"  and  disappeared. 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  extraordinary 
gestures    and    contradictory   averments — W^ 
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TCinained  in  utter  silence^  listening  greedily — 
After  the  lapse^of  a  tedious  interval  we  again 
distinguished  the  plash  of  oars  nearing  the 
mole — the  keel  of  a  boat  jarred  against  the  little 
quay — ^some  person  landed — "  It  may  be  a 
casual  explorer/'  said  I,  ^^  let  us  escaped' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


<1 


The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  tbin)^ ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.  ** 


Bbfobb  we  had  half  way  traversed  the  outer 
chamber  the  sound  of  advancing  footsteps  drove 
us  back  to  our  retreat.  The  pace  was  not  that 
of  a  loitering  unadvised  explorer — instinctively 
I  threw  my  arm  round  Helen  and  stooped  for- 
ward— ^  Tis  Fididing  I"  I  ejaculated. 

I  could  not  control  the  impetuous  impulses 
of  afiection — ^I  flung  myself  upon  his  txeck — I 
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could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
really  Fielding — He  had  made  a  hurried  move- 
ment towards  Helen^  but  checked  himself 
abruptly;  there  was  a  union  of  all  the  fine 
affections  in  the  frank  beaming  eyes,  in  the 
half  expostulating,  half  entreating  offer  of  his 
hand.  Helen  yielded  hers,  but  as  if  repentant  of 
some  emotion  foreign  to  her  mourning  contem- 
plations, she  withdrew  it  hastily,  sobbing  her 
sister's  name. 

*'  Oh  Fielding  P'  said  I,  *^  you  are  too  late — 
had  you  been — ^^ 

*'  Do  not  aggravate  your  grief  and  mine  by 
erroneous  fencings  of  what  might  have  been,'' 
said  Fielding,  in  a  tremulous  voice :  ^^  no  human 
aid  could  have  availed  Lady  Sanford  in  the 
latter  stage  of  her  decline ;  yet  I  would  have 
flown  to  her  Walter,  you  know  I  would,  had  I 
received  your  letter  or  Miss  Berrington's — 
the  latter  followed  me  through  Germany,  halt-r 
ing  for  weeks  at  various  posts,  and  only  reach- 
ed me  on  the  eve  of  my  return.  Your  letter,  by 
an  unaccountable  omission^  remained  at  my 
town  house,  where  it  was  addressed,  and  you 
bad  left  I^ondon  l^efore  I    received   it— Are 
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you  satisfied^  Helen^  that  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  her  danger  \rould  have  diawn  me  to 
your  sister,  even  from  the  pursuit  of  an  enquiiy 
on  i^hidi  my  very  existence  hung?  Are  you 
satisfied  Helen  V^ 

Helen  made  a  powerfiil  eflbrt — ^*'We  re- 
quire no  assurance  of    your  friendship  Mr. 

"  Friendship  P'  repeated  Fielding; — ^  my 
affection  can  no  more  change  its  essence  than 
its  object ;  as  I  have  loved  you^  so  I  must  ever 
love  you  Helen/' 

Helen  looked  at  him  incredulously  ;  ^'  I  also 
Mr.  Fielding,  am  unchanged ;  principles  once 
reverenced  are  still  supreme.^'  She  extended 
the  medallion  towards  him.  **  It  is  my  mother  V 

fielding  gazed  upon  the  portrait  until  his 
eyes  were  dimmed.  *^  And  this  is  Julia  De- 
rentsi  !^  he  faltered ;  <'  her  fascinating  diild 
resembled  her,  alas,  too  accurately!*'  He 
paused  and  r^arded  Helen  with  devotional 
tenderness.  '^  Julia  Derent»  was  not  your 
mother  Helen — Marion  was  her  onfy  child.*' 

I  heard  no  more ;  a  whirring  of  ideas,  a 
doubt  of  what  I  had  heard,  or  that  I  had  beard 
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it — such  was  my  state  of  mind :  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  my  conceptions  shewed  how  much  the 
mind  had  deviated.     I  conceived  that  Fielding 
was  deceiving  us»  and  I  rushed  through  the 
apartments  with  a  vague  purpose  of  question- 
ing  my  aunt,  whirled^  as  it  would  seem,  by 
some  spirit  not  my  own.    But  before  1  reached 
the  causeway  a  dizzying  sensation  overpowered 
me — trees,  skies,  hills,  all  created  things  seemed 
flitting  away :  I  grasped  at  the  projecting  frag- 
ment of  a  buttress,  and  sat  down  to  recover 
myself.  Ere  long  a  murmuring  of  voices  reached 
me — I  looked  up— Fielding  was  standing  be- 
neath the  window-arch  of  the  oak  chamber  and 
supporting  Helen ;  the  beaming  intelligence  of 
his  fine  countenance  had  never  shone  so  cloud- 
less; Helen's  eyes  were  raised  to  his  with  a 
fervid  expression  of  confidence.    I  caught  some 
words  of  their  discourse.  We  were  the  children 
of  my  father's  second  wife,  of  Margaret  Wal- 
lenberg— Marion  was  our  half-sister. 

I  arose  and  staggered  homeward — a  dreamy 
confusion  assailed  me,  a  clashing  of  sensations. 
Strange  to  say,  I  was  averse  from  displacing 
the  image  which,  as  an  attached,  indignant  son. 
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I  had  so  long  consecrated :  yet  the  venomous 
fang  which  had  murdered  sleep  relaxed  its 
gripe — the  interdict  was  removed — I  blamed 
myself  for  a  sudden  thrill  of  joy — Helen  would 
be  happy — but  Marion  was  dead ! 

I  reached  the  cottage — I  encountered  no  one; 
the  morning's  meal  appeared  forgotten.  This 
had  happened  more  than  once  of  late  ;  thus  the 
absence  of  the  breakfast  array  did  not  surprise 
me;  but  something  unusual  must  have  diverted 
Katy  from  her  customary  household  observ- 
ances— the  chairs  were  in  confusion^  and  tho 
shutters^  carelessly  parted,  had  half  closed. 
An  appendage^  emblematic  of  its  wearer^  recal- 
led the  vision  of  Slauveen — the  satin  muff  of 
Berga  Schmidt  lay  upon  the  table ;  beside  it 
something  glittered — ^it  was  a  ring — it  was  the 
signet  ring  of  Madame  Wallenberg— ^the  signal 
that  she  had  promised  should  announce  her 
death. 

The  sight  of  an  embroidered  glove  broke  on 
ray  sad  soliloquy — ***rhe  muff  is  Berga^s— but 
the  glove — ^^ 

"  That  glove  is  Madame  Wallenberg's,'*  said 
my  aunt^  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  study. 
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In  a  moment  I  was  clasped  to  the  heart  of 
her  I  so  much  reverenced.  I  could  only  em- 
brace her  and  stammer — "  Fielding  tells  me — 
am  I  to  believe  ?" 

"  Believe  every  thing  that  Fielding  told  you,*' 
said  the  Baroness.  '•'  Noble  young  man ! — 
comforter  of  my  gallant  son ; — ^You,  Walter, 
will  replace  my  poor  Derentsi — you  and  Helen 
— ah !  I  hoped — But  alas !  alas  ?* 

"  Marion's  short,  stormy  day  is  over/'  said 
my  aunt,  striving  to  look  calm, — "  The  long, 
bright  day  is  entered  on." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  the  Baroness,  "  It 
is  for  myself  I  grieve — I  did  not  lament  her 
mother,  though  I  loved  her— none  knew  how 
much — Mother  and  daughter  ye  are  now 
united  I — Shall  I  so  rejoice  over  my  daughter  !*' 

''  Dear  Madame  Wallenberg  be  comforted,'* 
said  my  aunt ;  "  all  will  end  well,  please  God  ! 
— it  is  not  for  poor  mortal  eyes  to  pierce  the 
secret  crannies  of  the  heart.  She  may  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  you — and  I  myself  indeed— 
have  thought  her :  some  compunctious  comer 
might  be  hid  by  stiff-necked  pride :  penitence 
isnH  always  shewn  by  tears  :  hearts  often  bleed 
when  eyes  are  dry.*' 
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M J  aunf  8  fidteriag  Toice  and  forced  com* 
poture  were  a  commentaiy  on  her  aphorisms. 
Madame  Wallenbeig,  meanwhile^  with  a  Judith 
step  and  a  countenance  of  lofly  indignationy 
was  pacing  the  room* 

The  door  slowly  opened^  and  Beiga  entered 
— her  eyes  rested  on  myself — she  curtsied 
reverentially^  and,  without  once  rdieving  me  of 
her  indefatigaUe  gaze,  she  mardied  up  to  the 
Baroness  and  announced  that  her  sleeping 
chamber  was  prepared* 

'^  Lie  down  awhile  dear  Madame  Wal]en« 
berg,'^  sQid  my  aunt ;  ^  PU  send  Helen  with 
your  breakfast ;  you'll  comfort  one  another — 
come  among  us  when  you  wiBh-*-onIy  dear 
Baroness,  don't  do  one  things  will  you  ?  don't 
take  my  diildren  from  me  yet — not  quite  y^" 

The  Baroness  viewed  my  aunt  a  moment, 
and  then  addressed  me.  ^*  Walter,  another 
course  of  life  is  opened  to  you ;  a  course  which 
it  is  indispensable  you  should  enter  on-«-«I  must 
return  to  Gtermany — you  and  Helen  will  ac* 
company  me.  Do  not  be  alarmed — you  shall 
not  be  separated  from  your  foster  parents — 
were  you  inclined  to  forget  their  claims  I  would 
renounce  you.    You  know  not  yet  the  half  of 
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what  you  owe  them.  They  rescued  you  from  the 
orphanage  which  springs  not  from  the  graycy 
which  comes  not  from  a  parent's  death,  but 
from  a  parent's  guilt.  The  sentiment  due  to 
them  is  wordless;  they  adopted  you;  your 
name  attainted,  your  fcurtune  confiscated ;  dis- 
owned by  your  mother^s  fiimily — deserted  by 
that  mother,  who  for  her  ambition  broke  the 
ties  of  nature,  the  sanctities  of  woman ;  passed 
from  the  unhonored  sepulchre  of  one  husband 
to  the  pomp  and  titled  grandeur  of  another, 
without  even  the  poor  intenral  which  decorum 
marks ! — Margaret,  there  was  a  previous  regis- 
try of  callous  indiscretion  against  you,  suffici-* 
ent  for  a  life'* — 

Madame  Wallenberg's  voice  from  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  appeal  had  gradually  changed  to 
the  tone  of  sustained,  emphatic,  reprehen- 
sion* 

^^  'Tis  the  poor  boy's  moth^  you  are  speak- 
^g  <>f/'  ^^  ^7  aunt,  imploringly. 

^  That  title  belongs  to  you,"  said  the  Ba- 
roness, ^^  not  to  the  deserter  of  her  children, 
not  to  the  usurper  of  her  cousin's  rights,  not 
to  the  oppressor  of  her  cousin's  daughter-** 
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When  I  think  of  Marion  and  her  mother  can  I 
gloss  the  errors  of  Margaret  Wallenbei^  ?" 

I  tried  to  interpret  the  last  sentences^  but 
the  web  of  thought  seemed  shattered — The 
Baroness  abruptly  turned  from  us^  and  threw 
back  her  head^  as  if  impatient  of  her  humble 
friend's  remonstrance. 

^^  For  the  sake  of  Christian  charity  if  not  for 
the  sake  of  these  dear  children^  you  will  for- 
give her/'  resumed  my  persevering  aunt.'' 

"  My  good  friend/'  said  the  Baroness,  wav- 
ing her  hand  rapidly,  as  if  to  silence  interces- 
sion; '^Maigaret  carea  not  to  be  foig^en — I 
have  seen  her— <H)ld^  insensible,  remorseless ! — 
We  had  not  met  for  twenty  year»^— she  stood 
before  my  anger,  resolute  in  arch-pride,  un- 
moved as  yonder  rock — can  you  wonder  that 
I  too  was  remorseless? — Every  act  of  her 
selfish  career  was  recapitulated :  from  her  har- 
dened disregard  of  her  unfortunate  cousin,  and 
her  union  with  Lord  Gerald,  through  the 
courses  of  her  unnatural  desertion  of  her  chil- 
dren, to  her  second  union.  1  rehearsed  them 
all,  even  to  the  last,  the  crowning  point — ^not 
a  nerve  quivered — ^nay,   when  reproached  as 
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the  cause  of  that  fatal  duel^^rhich  sent  to  an  early 
tomb  her  brother^  her  father's  favorite  child — 
she  was  roused  neither  to  anger  nor  repentance ; 
her  features  were  as  tranquil^  her  air  as  unbend- 
ing. I  had  ju«t  buried  mj  brave  Derentsi^  the 
only  son  her  turpitude  had  left  me^— with  his 
dying  breath  he  pardoned  her — her  father  never 
would  retract  his  malediction — Margaret  was 
as  mdifferent  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  one^  as 
to  the  inflexible  renunciation  of  the  other — not 
a  tear  started  when  I  described  the  closing 
scenes  of  two  brave  men  whose  lives  she  had 
embittered;  not  a  throb  of  penitence  was 
evinced  when  I  gave  her  their  bequests — /  am 
thought  unyielding^  but  Margaret — !" 

^^  Yet  who  knows  but  the  scorching  fire  that 
drieth  up  the  veins  might  be  feeding  on  her  all 
the  while/'  exclaimed  my  aunt,  evading  the 
displeasure  which  her  obstinate  mediation 
might  have  called  forth,  by  uttering  this  address 
in  form  of  apostrophe — "  There  are  strange  en- 
tanglings  of  the  mind  ^  some  kneel  and  make  a 
wailing  for  atonement;  some  stand  out  against 
revilings  with  a  stony  look,  and  let  their  hearts 
burst  rather  than  be  pitied — Pride !  dismal 
pride ;  that's  the  stumbling-block.^' 
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The  Baroness  seemed  eager  to  escape  the 
flrgument-^She  bade  me  prepare  to  quit  the 
glen>  and  expressed  her  anxiety  to  see  Helen. 
Without  giving  me  opportunity  for  reply^  she 
took  my  aunfs  hand; — '*you  my  good  friend 
\nll  aoeompany  us  into  Grermany — do  not  start ; 
change  of  scene  is  necessary  for  all — ^your 
husband  has  already  acquiesced — Take  what 
time  you  please  for  partings  and  arrangements 
— I  will  wait  your  leisure  any  where  but  here — 
What  sun  can  brighten  die  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  scenes  she  used  to  move  in  ? — ^Tou  are 
not  going  into  exile/'  resumed  the  Baroness, 
observing  the  glistening  eyes  that  were  wander- 
ing regretfully ;  '*  you  shall  return,  your  child- 
ren too,  when — I  am  old  my  friend — ^I  wish  to 
see  my  grandson's  rights  established — to  see 
Helen  happy — The  grave  contains  my  husband 
and  two  sons,  my  Marion  and  her  mother — the 
grave  is  pleasant  to  my  thoughts — that  which 
has  tortured  us  will  there  be  pulseles8-*my 
happy  ones  are  beckoning — ^you  shall  close  my 
eyes  and  then — '* 

^  Ah  Baroness^''  sobbed  out  my  aunt,  ^  before 
then,  long  before  then  you  will  forgive*--flhe  is 
your  daughter  Baroness,  your  own  child  !*' 
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The  Baroness  dropped  the  hand  she  had  till 
then  affectionately  retained^  and  left  the  room — 

^^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  ?'  said  my 
aunt — ^*  The  class  is  rare — -even  that  generous- 
souled  woman  has  the  fisunily  stamp — ^what  be* 
tween  the  mother's  high  spirit  and  the  father's 
fierce  sphrit,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  Margaret 
Wallenbei^— '^ 

•^  Who  is  she  P''  I  ejaculated^  *'  where  is  she?" 

^'Is  it  possible  she  could  know  you^  and 
speak  toyou^  without  acknowledging  her  child- 
ren !  The  Marchioness  Dellival  was  Margaret 
WaUenberg.'* 

I  reeled :  the  dim  reflection  of  things  passed 
was  represented  in  a  speckless  mirror — ^^  Until 
this  hour  I  thought  that  Margaret  Wallenberg 
was  dead." 

^'She  is  dead/'  said  my  aunt  solemnly;"  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Berrington — Lady 
Dellival  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  died  a  few 
hours  after  her  interview  with  her  mother." 

I  felt  awe-stricken — my  aunt  resumed — 

'^  Oh  Walter !  the  scene  was  terrible — ^That 
dear  young  lady  bade  me  break  it  to  you  and 
to  the  irritated  mother — Poor  woman !  I  thought 
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before  I  told  it,  I  might  win  on  her  to  say,  God 
forgive  my  chOd!"  My  aunt  wept,  but  continued 
to  speak — "  Baron  Derentsi,  it  seems,  was  sent 
by  the  Doctors  from  one  Spa  to  another  till  he 
died  at  Baden.    Mr.  Fielding  and  the  Baroness 
went  with  him— just  as  he  was  buried   Miss 
Berrington's  letter  about  our  darling  reached 
them— they    set    off    instantly    for   London, 
thinking  you  were  there— Madame  Wallenberg 
went  to  her  daughter's  house — ^There  was   no 
softening  of  words;  high  spirit  and  haughty 
spirit  were  not  h'kely  to  come  to  ^  self-surren- 
der :  the  Baroness  left   the   house  uTitated  be- 
yond  all  control — Lady  DelliVal  lockeci  herself 
Into  her  room — restrained  passion  or,  GoG?*^nd 
it  might  be  so,  restrsdned  penitence,  burst   tht 
springs  of  life — she  was  found,  just  not  dead — 
the  hemorrhage  was  stopped  but   the  Doctor 
gave  her  over — She   died  the    same  night —         v 
Lord  Dellival  was  too  ill  to  see  her,  but  that 
fine,  frank-spirited  young  creature^  watched  hy 
the  lonely  death-bed." 
'*  Miss  Berrington  ?** 

*' Yes,  Miss  Berrington — How  she  wins  on 
one  !   'tis   wonderful  J — her  letter  took  off  all 
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the  rancour  that  I  felt  for  Margaret ;  I  cried 
for  the  self-willed  woman  as  I  would  for  my 
own  sister." 

«  Did  Lady  Dellival/'  said  I,—"  Did  my 
mother—**  I  hesitated;  the  conjunction  was 
too  astounding  to  be  easily  admitted — My  aunt 
seemed  to  penetrate  my  thoughts. 

"  It  was  many  a  long  day,  Walter,  before  I 
myself,  could  persuade  myself  she  was  really 
your  mother,  though  I  knew  she  must  be — 
Dear  Julia  had  only  one  child.  But  for  a  fatal 
chance>  I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to 
believe  that  all  three  of  you  were  hers — The 
Baroness  talks  a  deal  of  our  adopting  you ; 
there  was  no  merit  in  the  case — ^your  poor 
father  was  in  prison,  and  Margaret  left  you 
with  us,  and  went  to  sue  for  pardon  from  the 
King — ^No  pardon  came  however. — Gerald's 
death  broke  down  my  Fitzgerald  sadly — there 
was  nothing  but  you,  children,  to  comfort  us — 
The  widow  stayed  with  some  grand  folk  she 
got  acquainted  with,  and,  without  even  a  three 
months' mouming,married  again — We  expected 
every  day  some  claimant  for  you  and  Helen^ 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  dreaded  it — ^As  for 
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Marion  we  reckoned  her  our  own— her  Mt^p- 
mother  had  u«ed  her  harahly^  Lord  Gerald  had 
bequeathed  her  to  us— There  was  hereditarjr 
bKght  in  her  gran'mother'a  family— her  gran'- 
father  (the  Bttoncsa's  brother)  from  seeing  the 
lamentable  efifects  perpetuated  even  to  his 
wife,  had  interdicted  his  daughter's  mairying; 
and  we  considered  it  a  solemn  duty  to  keep 
the  grand^daughtcr  from  a  transgreanon  which 
had  had  so  calamitious  an  endr-*but  1  have 
told  you  Julia's  story. 

'^  After  a  time  Margaret  wrote,  beseeching 
us  to  keep  the  children  for  a  year  or  two>  as 
her  huaband  was  averse  from  patronixing  the 
inheritors  of  a  name  so  rtcentfy  degraded — ^these 
were  the  very  words — she  foigot  how  eager  she 
had  been  to  take  that  name-»-Poor  Fitzgerald ! 
mild  as  he  iB,  his  high  blood  mounted;  I  should 
not  mind  a  bluaterer's  nfgt  one  pin,  but  the 
passion  of  the  peaceful  man  has  something  aw- 
ful—He  that  had  never  used  the  name  of  God, 
save  ia  prayer  or  blessing,  now  ratified  with 
that  holy  word,  a  vow,  never  to  let  the  little 
cast-aways  weep  for  her  desertion — never  to  let 
them  hear  of  a  mother  who  could  wantonly  fix 
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upon  such  innocents  the  stigma  of  disgrace! 
He  forbade  my  uttering  her  name,  or  ever  re- 
curring to  her  story.  The  Baroness,  with 
whom  he  corresponded,  entered  into  his  views 
and  feelings ;  the  Baron  long  before  had  re» 
nounced  his  daughter ;  but^  different  ftom  his 
high-souled  wife,  he  implicated  you  poor  babes ! 
in  your  parent's  errors, 

''  Ktzgerald  wrote  to  Margaret  the  sternest 
letter  he  ever  penned ;  he  told  her  he  had  with* 
drawn  her  children  to   that  seclusion   which 
their  mother's,  not  their  father's  conduct  had 
condemned  them  to.     We  had  one  letter  in 
reply,  just  in  keeping  with  Margaret's  character  ; 
there  was  not  a  glimmer  of  anger,  extenuati<»i, 
or  regret —  enclosed-was  a  bill  for  your  expenses, 
and  a  notice  that  the  same  sum  should  be 
transmitted  annually  unt3  she  should  choose  to 
send  for  you — ^What  a  passion  I  was  in !  I 
would  have  put  bill  and  letter  in  the  fire ;  Fitz* 
gerald  behaved  wiser,  he  sent  both  back  to  her 
— I  longed  to  tell  her  a  little  of  my  mind,  but 
my  husband  wouldn't  let  me ;  so  we  blotted  her 
from  our  thoughts  and  brought  you    up'  as 
orphans.'* 

o  3 
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'^  And  did  she  not^  even  on  her  deatb-bed, 
express  sorrow  ?  did  she  die  without  acknow- 
ledging us  ?'' 

'^  Her  sorrow  was  between  her  and  Heaven/* 
replied  my  aimt*  ^'She  died  without  a  tear: 
still  there  might  have  been  an  inward  martyr- 
dom— She  listened  to  the  word  of  peace,  and 
pressed  Miss  Berrington^s  hand,  but  never 
spoke — perhaps  she  could  not  speak,  poor  crea- 
ture ! — Her  last  act  did,  certainly,  imply  an 
avowal  of  her  children — ^About  an  hour  before 
she  died,  she  motioned  for  her  jewel-case,  and 
took  a  picture  set  in  diamonds  from  a  secret 
drawer — it  must  be  the  picture  of  her  first 
husband,  for  she  placed  it  in  a  box,  and  wrote 
upon  the  lid — ^  To  be  given  to  Walter  Fitst- 
gerald' — She  then  locked  I  he  jewel  case,  label- 
led it,  ^  for  my  daughter,  Helen  Fitzg^ald,'  and 
gave  the  key  to  Miss  Berrington — Could  any 
one  see  Helen  and  not  love  her !'' 

^^  Thank  Heaven  !^  I  qjaculated,  ^' there  was 
compunction ;  she  did  betray  emotion  at  sight 
of  Helen — fier  journey  to  the  glen  too — that 
might  have  been  to  make  my  uncle  some  atone- 
ment." 
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I  rather  think  not/'  said mj  aunt,  musing. 

Margaret's  spirit  was  too  rebellious — She  bend ! 
no,  no — I  have  conned  that  journey  over  and 
over,  and  I  fancy  that  hearing  her  brother-in-law 
had  married  a  Fitzgerald  she  might  apprehend 
some  divulgement;  for  Heaven  only  knows 
whether  Lord  Dellival  was  aware  that  she  had 
children  when  he  married  her ;  who  can  travel 
through  the  bye-ways  of  such  a  mind  as  hers  ? 
— A  letter  came  to  us,  sealed  with  black,  five 
years  ago;  it  was  a  blank  cover  oontaining 
money  j  we  sent  it  back  to  her.*' 

My  aunt  paused ;  the  mourning  seal  recalled 
a  circumstance  Lord  Sanford  and  Miss  Ber- 
rington  had  mentioned,  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Dellival  had  lost  two  sons — 

*'  Here  Walter,"  resumed  my  aunt,  taking 
down  old  Bunyan — '^  here  are  the  actors  of  the 
story — ^The  Great-hearts  and  the  Feeble-minds. 
He  only  should  judge  Margaret  from  whom  we 
hold  our  varied  lot  of  talents — Fitzgerald  often 
said  that  every  good  tndt  in  those  Wallenbergs 
was  shrivelled  by  the  slavery-brand  of  pride— 
Who  knows  whether  that  lofty  spirit  so  beauti- 
ful in  Helen  might  not  have  been  puffed  into 
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Iianglitmeta  beneath  their  tnuning ! — The  ac- 
cident that  lamed  yon,  choked  the  evil  &eed ; 
jet  once  or  twice  I  thought  ^twas  aprouting  out 
again.  Learn  of  Mr.  Fielding  Walter — study 
your  own  nature — ^harden  the  weak  points — 
^give  yourself  to  that  charity  that  vaunteth  not, 
neither  condemneth-— niafs  the  true  philoao- 
phy — Ah  child  there  was  one  among  us  highly 
ptbtA^  for  she  followed  the  great  Master—the 
poor  and  lowly  were  her  best-loved  brethren — 
Truly  a&e  was  Humble-mind*'^ 

The  re-entnmce  of  Berga  interrupted  us :  she 
approached  me  by  a  march  more  than  usually 
methodical ;  absorbed  by  the  story  I  had  heard 
I  scarcely  noticed  the  FroMkin,  untQ  a  gradual 
bending  of  the  little  figure  augured  a  prostra- 
tions—To prevent  this  extraordinaty  homage  I 
afartiptly  caught,  and  held  her  up. 

f*  Mem  Htn  f  mein  Heber  Herr  !  Herr  WtOkr 
«m  WaBeKberg  !"  stammered  the  Urauleim,  half 
sobbing — ^This  address  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
oonrse  firom  which  I  collected,  that  she  had 
eonaidered  us  the  descendants  of  Julia  Derentsi, 
but  that  finding  we  were  Wallenbergs,  she 
tranaferrrd  to  me,  as^  his  successor,  the  love 
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and  the  allegiance  accorded  to  her  ancient 
Lord.  In  as  good  German  as  I  could  muster, 
I  tried  to  make  her  comprehend  that  the  children 
of  Baron  Defentsi  were  before  me  in  succession 
to  this  vehement  attachment — Berga's  ^  nein^ 
nein  doch^'^  was  reiterated  in  a  tone  of  some 
asperity—We  might  have  gone  on  for  ever 
endowing  and  disclaiming,  had  not  my  aunt, 
guessing  at  the  cause  of  controversy,  arranged 
the  matter  simply^  by  stating,  that  Baron 
Derentsi  had  left  no  children. 

*^  Nein  Kind,  nein  Kind^  Du  Baron  Waikn* 
berg,du/'s^d  Berga^gluing  her  regards  on  me,  as 
she  enumerated  the  castles,  lands,  and  forests 
I  was  heir  to — Then  came  the  list  of  titles 
wound  up  by  that  of  Derentsi. 

'<  No  Walter,  no,"  said  my  aunt,  ^  Wiping  her 
eyes,  ^'Marion's  child  is  rightful  heir  of  the 
Derentsi's." 
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_      CHAPTER  XVII. 


**  Chnd  of  tad  presage  and  baptized  in  tean. 


>f 


In  my  retreat  of  Schloss  Wattenberg  I  resume 
thiA  memoir.  Many  years  have  passed  since  I 
commenced  it  in  a  far  distant,  far  different^  but 
ever  dear  location. 

A  belt  of  noble  forest  ground  shelters  castle 
Wallenberg  on  the  North  and  West ;  the  South 
is  guarded  by  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ;  in 
finonty  gardens,  fertile  pastures,  meadows  and 
com  fields,  extend  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
and  the  broad  Elbe,  like  a  potent  spirit,  rolls 
through  the  peaceful  banks  it  enriches    and 
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The  aspect  of  German  life^  and  German 
mind  and  manners^  had  been  made  familiar  to 
me  by  Madame  Wallenberg ;  and  depressed  by 
retrospections,  which,  even  if  I  conld,  I  would 
not  banish,  I  infinitely  preferred  to  the  spright- 
ly elegances  of  lighter  circles,  the  rich,  old 
fashioned,  stately  objects  of  my  Saxon  locale, 
and  the  living  originals  as  primitive  and  stately. 
1  long  thought  that  nothing  in  revolving  time 
could  bring  gladness  to  my  heart  again.  One 
image  set  in  memory's  stronghold  threw  a 
shade  on  my  existence.  Helen,  too,  was  barely 
rescued  from  an  early  grave.  Though  married 
to  such  a  man  as  Fielding,  though  fulfilling  to 
the  letter  that  character  of  wife  and  mother 
sketched  for  his  son's  partner  by  Sir  William, 
yet  time  seemed  to  administer  no  balm  to  her 
affliction.  She  would  often  quit  the  scene  of 
social  pleasures  and  festivities,  struck  by  some 
forcible  recollection  of  her  sister,  and  accom- 
pany me  to  the  gloomiest  forest  nook  to  weep 
for  Marion. 

A  tiying  occurrence,  the  only  painful  one 
since  our  bye-gone  tribulations,  softened  this 
intense   regret.     We   still  talk   of  Marion   as 
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devotedly^  bat  ooold  a  miracle  be  operated,  and 
d»e  be  iiwtored  at  our  ciU^  we  would  be  silent 
mm ;  tbe  wfld  roaes  that  shed  their  perfume 
on  her  lesting-place  should  not  be  disturbed ; 
the  TestHieota  of  the  grave  should  enwrap  her 
rather  than  the  garments  of  pageantry^  and 
the  death-^Uet  rather  than  the  coronet. 

About  three  years  from  the  tranqdanting  cl 
our  little  colony  I  heard  accidentally,  through 
a  tourist  who  .visited  SeUo8$  Walkmberff,  that 
Loid  Sanfofd  was  Marquis  Dellival,  and  was 
married  a  second  time.  I  had  written  to  him 
two  jnr^  before,  when  the  heat  of  resentment 
was  BHijgated,  a  cold  formal  letter,  informing 
him  that  1  held  the  revenues  of  the  Derentsi 
estate  m  trust  for  my  nephew.  His  reply  was 
constrained  and  ambiguous,  though  tempered 
by  a  graceful  plausibility  that  mi^t  have  been 
esteemed  superfluous  and  out  q£  coui^  in  an 
address  to.  Walter  Fitzgerald  unknown  and 
untitled.  The  slim  veil  of  sentiment  with 
which  he  aifected  to  disguise  his  real  indiff- 
erence disgusted  me.  I  tore  his  letter  and 
thought  no  more  of  him.  But  the  intelligence 
of   his    second    marriage  restored    my   half 
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numbed  yearning  towards  the  child  of  my 
lost  sister.  Had  I  not  considered  the  boy  as 
Lord  Sanford's  pan4>ered  heir,  the  engrosser 
of  those  cares  and  tendernesses,  which,  if  divi- 
ded justly,  might  have  saved  his  mother,  he 
would  have  occupied  an  exclusive  place  in  my 
affections.  Now,  however,  I  viewed  him^  m  ai> 
altered  state,  imnoticed,  slighted,  cowering 
before  a  haughty  step-mother.  In  this  new 
attachment  I  saw  a  cause  for  the  slight  aUusion 
made  by  Lord  Sanford  to  his  son,  once  so 
vauntingly  paraded  as  the  fiitnre  Marquis 
DellivaL  The  jealous  throes  that  choked  my 
kindlier  feelings  for  the  child,  subsided ;  he 
might  now  be  the  eastaway  that  I  had  been — 
my  resolution  was  taken — a  course  of  serious 
study  under  Fielding,  had  cleared  the  paths  of 
science,  and  made  me  somewhat  better  qualified 

for  an  instructor  than  I  had  been  under  the 

• 

illusicms  of  my  aitic  days.  It  would  dissipate 
my  gloom  to  become  the  tutor  of  my  nephew. 
I  would  make  over  to  him  the  inheritance  I 
had  destined  for  him,  only  on  condition  that 
he  was  surrendered  to  my  adoption.  To 
negotiate  this  matter  I  would  even  give  mysel£ 
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the  pain  of  communicating^  personally,  with 
Lord  Delltral. 

I  wrote  to  Fielding^  who  was  then  at  his  seat 
in  Hertfordshire^  unfolding  my  intentions^  hut 
such  was  my  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  perpetual 
hauntings  of  <his  unpleasant  meeting,  that  I 
arrived  in  England  nearly  with  my  letter.  The 
Marquis  I  discovered  was  at  Dellival  house.  I 
proceeded  instantly  to  London ;  and,  pausing 
only  to  visit  my  worthy  host  of  Tower  hill,  I 
drove  to  Portman  Square. 

A  carriage  stopped  nearly  with  my  own,  but 
in  advance.  I  had  a  transient  glimpse  of  a 
Lady,  wha  ran  up  the  steps  and  disappeared. 
Quick  emotion  said  at  once  *^  It  is  Marion^s 
successor,  the  new  Marchioness."  My  feel- 
ings were  not  enviable  as  I  foMowedthe  servant 
through  the  corridors  and  picture  gallery.  I 
was  ushered  into,  and  left  alone  in  an  apart- 
ment, at  sight  of  which  time  seemed  annihila- 
ted. Every  circumstance  of  the  interview 
with  my  mother  was  unerringly  retraced  as  if 
it  had  occurred  the  hour  before ;  the  very  sen- 
sations were  renewed,  intense  and  overpower- 
ing.    I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  folding  doocs 
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which  terminated  the  range,  losing  in  the  pro- 
foundness of  contemplation,  even  the  memory 
of  what  had  brought  me  hither. 

The  servant  re-entered.  Lord  Dellival  was 
engaged,  but  if  half  an  hour's  delay  Avould  not 
incommode — I  hastily  signified  assent,  and  was 
again  alone. 

Harrowing  impressions  became  more  vivid 
every  moment — fiunt  echoes  of  long-gone  sounds 
seemed  floating.  With  a  total  obliteration  of 
the  present,  and  a  vague  idea  that  I  was  labour- 
ing under  some  illusion  which  a  bold  examina- 
tion would  disperse,  I  walked  through  the 
intervening  rooms  and  flung  open  the  folding 
doors,  bsdf  expecting  to  behold  the  shades  of 
the  departed.  The  fkst  object  my  eyes  rested 
on  was  a  child  seated  upon  the  floor,  surround- 
ed by  toys,  and  fondling  a  tame  rabbit.  Clus- 
ters of  radiant  hair  shaded  the  boy's  face.  By 
that  mysterious  thriU  which  recognises  secret 
affinities  1  knew  my  nephew,  caught  him  to  my 
heart,  and  kissed  him  passionately.  A  strange, 
inarticulate,  and  almost  inaudible  murmur 
startled  me.  I  placed  him  on  the  couch,  and 
with  a  shaking  hand  parted  the  thick  curls. 
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One  look  was  sufficient — my  breftih  ebbed — I 
turned  away^  but  the  face  was  before  me  whev^ 
ever  I  turned — that  melancfaoly  faee!  The 
features  were  moulded  even  to  the  perfectioD  (^ 
his  mother^s^  4jut  the  forehead  retreated  fear- 
fully^ and  the  long^  dark,  silken  lashes  drooped 
over  eyes  whieh  qioyed  sk)wly  round  without  a 
ray  of  meaning. 

And  thus  had  terminated  the  hopes  and  vani- 
ties coneentrad  in  this  ehttd.  But  (or  one 
staunch  friend  the  little  mindless  creature 
would  have  been  left  to  the  doubtful  guardian- 
ship of  servaniSj  perhaps  an  object  of  coarse 
ribaldry.  It  is  presumptuous  to  speculate^  or 
to  detennine  by  what  infringement  of  positive 
eternal  laws  such  evils  are  originated?  The 
mischief  was  undoubtedly  inherent^  yet,  haply. 
Lord  Sanford's  wilfulness  had  deepened  the 
calamity.  Had  Marion  been  indulged  in  her 
yearnings  for  home,  had  she  been  nursed  by 
those  with  whom  her  loving,  nature  would  have 
had  free  expansion,  this  creature,  bligbted  early, 
might  have  worn  a  higher  impress. 

1  hung  over  the  boy,  trying  to  interpret  his 
senseless  babble,  now  and  then  broken  by  a 
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moan.  After  a  while  his  dumb  associate  scraped 
at  the  bed-pillar  impatiently.  I  took  the  little 
animal  and  laid  it  by  the  child^  ix^hose  moaning 
ceased  upon  the  instant.  Thank  Heaven ! 
there  was  at  least  the  instinct  of  affection. 
Hugging  dose  his  favorite,  with  a  tranquil  sigh 
he  closed  his  large,  melancholy,  eyes. 

^'  Blind  m<»*tals !"  I  exclaimed,  ^  we  mourned 
for  her,  we  despaired — Marion,  dear  Marion  !'* 

'^  She  is  where  no  face  of  terror  can-  appal 
her/'  said  a  low,  kind,  voice;  her  child  is  nty 
nursling  now.'* 

I  drew  aside  the  hangings ;  the  vision  of  the 
lady  who  had  preceded  me  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind — Miss  Berrington  then  was  Marchio- 
ness Dellival! 

^^  Am  I  to  address  you  as  my  old  friend, 
Walter  Fitzgerald,  or,  as  Baron  Wallenberg  ?'' 
said  the  lady,  extending  her  hand. 

"  By  whatever  title  you  please,  Madam,^*  I 
repUed,  stiffly. 

She  looked  surprised,  but  not  more  surprised 
than  I  felt  at  the  novel  emotion  which  revealed 
to  me  the  nature  of  my  unnameable  sentiment 


6  r  Tiiizj  3sT^z^::c  I  lii  never  Tcniured 
^  am.— 3  i-  >fr57.i-'rd  :f  hfr  iniintrence :  and 
nji  g-'-^**T  ai-^licziifiii  ct  n J  ^rtichment  piled 
*ii:ri  &  xiTi^tifii.  VTilztLi  ir>:!i  niy  heart,  that 


^  I  itfij-1  r-im  ErL=z  jestcrdaj,"  die  re- 
^£-  "^  sie  rrtvarsti  ire  for  vour  arrival. 
'iu£  I  IttIc  C2*:cLrii  t^  5ce  v^-j  here,  asd  les3 
TTuiij^  I- "J  see  ^;^i. ilas  f^rrjinrr J  fe-om  •  auld 


•*Tf~'.T«*« 


L  rj  Z'lr  jc  a  n--r«  ni^nllj  aspect  but 

Tut  trt  rL'cae  to  c=pri%-e  ae  erf  ray  Hule 
I  isff^.*  rvsrsaed  the  U2t.     «  At  first  I 
Lv«i  inn.  ir  ijs  ^=^:-±jcr*s  sjJce ;  now  I  loine 
iir  \j»  ^x^nJ^    Her  cries  fiQed  vith  tears. 
C&*  L^ir  IkSvaL""  I  ^xied,  half  dioked 

ve  his  pfotector  I  will 
ii.-c  ▼rJniLa^  i.-ni — be  s  secure  of  ktndness." 


»  — -r  ^^.  -^^  "  de  repeated 


*  Lair  Deffi^ !— where  ?— 


E-.'AiiI  5r  BcC  &%«e  joorself  with  explanation  : 
I  ran  iecLdker.     Too  had  the  Tanitr  to  think  I 
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had  followed  your  advice,  though  of  olden  date, 
and  had  exalted  myself  into  Marchioness  Delli- 
val ! — How  conceited  you  must  be  !^* 

I  could  as  little  hide  delight  as  disappoint- 
ment. I  pressed  Miss  Berrington's  unoffered 
hand  so  ardeutly  that  she  withdrew  it,  asking, 
with  a  touch  of  her  former  humour,  whether 
I  meant  to  give  her  a  practical  definition  of 
that  equivocal  epithet  ^^  Blarney ^^  or  whether  I 
mistook  her  for  Miss  Philly  Horrigan.  But 
her  banter  did  not  confuse  me ;  her  mortified 
look  had  been  succeeded  by  smiles  beaming 
cordiality,  yet  she  must  have  understood  the 
motive  of  my  coldness. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  characteristic  effront-* 
ery  evinced  in  your  mistake,"  said  she,  ^^  I  am 
pleased  again  to  admit  you  within  the  bounds 
of  our  ancient  platonism.  Your  errand  indeed 
is  not  90  grateful."  Her  manner  changed  to 
deep  seriousness.  "  That  child,  to  others  an 
object  of  pity  or  indifference  is  to  me  a  hal- 
lowed creature :  his  utter  helplessness,  his  irre- 
sponsible nature,  affect  me  so  deeply,  that  were 
I  his  mother  grief  for  his  mournful  deficiency 
would  be  effaced  by  the  certainty  of  his  beatl- 
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tude.  His  tendencies^  though  UDgoided  by 
reaaoiij  are  all  attaching :  ioye  is  instinctive; 
his  tenderness  for  beings  scarcely  more  irrati- 
onal than  himself^  bis  softness^  his  docilityj  are 
inex^Nressibly  endearing.  Poor  diild!  the 
homage  paid  to  him  was  short^Uved:  the  dis- 
covery of  his  misfortune  was  followed  by  his 
total  abandonment  to  menials :  he  was  chidden 
and  corrected  by  his  ddlous  govemorSj  but  his 
mute  obedience  disarmed  even  them.  I  would 
have  written  to  you  had  1  not  determined  to 
act  for  you  and  Helen,  to  be  his  mother.  I 
learned  irom  your  good  aunt  how  sorely  you 
lamented  and — I  could  not  torture  the  bruised 
spirit.  Dear  child  P^-She  kissed  the  golden 
hair  that  lay  in  clusters  on  the  pillow.  *^  Ton 
will  be  given  up  too  willingly ! — were  ypu  the 
lordly  tyrant  of  a  nursery,  using  your  intellect 
only  to  gratify  arrogance  or  malice,  you  would 
be  valued ;  but^  blameless  even  as  your — '*  her 
lip  trembled.  ''  Oh  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
wean  my  heart  ftt>m  you !'' 

^^  I  will  not  remove  the  child,"  said  I,  ^  un- 
less you  be  jdned  with  me  in  his.future  guar- 
dianship.   We  have  known  each  other  long 
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enough  Miss  Benington  to  feel— friendship  on 
your  side  perhaps — bat  on  mine  unchangeable 
affection/' 

Miss  Berrington^s  beautiful  color  was  deep- 
ened. She  raised  her  brow  obliquely  as  if  a 
jest  was  gathering,  but  it  instantaneously  sank 
into  its  former  line. 

'^  I  will  examine  into  the  date  and  character 
of  my  regard  for  you/*  she  said,  gravely — 
'^  Whatever  stamp  it  carries  now,  ii  bore  the 
same  impression  when  you  were  poor ;  that  is, 
from  the  time  I  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  you.*' 

There  was  nothing  discouraging  in  this  inge* 
nuous  reply,  but'  the  diffident  are  prone  to 
doubt.  My  personal  deficiencies  became  ag^ 
gravated  by  a  jaundiced  introspect — ^  I  knew 
it  was  impossible.  Miss  Berrington,  that  you 
could— ^ 

Thus  far  had  I  stammered  when  the  opening 
of  a  door  seasonably  broke  off  a  felicitous  de^ 
scription  of  myself.  Lord  Dellival  advanced 
with  an  eagerness  none  could  have  pronounced 
affected,  bidding  me  welcome  iK4th  such  cordial 
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grace  that  I  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  per^ 
son  of  his  visitor^  and  I  bluntly  said  so. 

^  There  is  not  the  serious  alteration  you 
imply/'  he  answered^  as  if  misconceiving  the 
scope  of  my  remark.  ^  Taller  indeed  and  some- 
what more  robust :  were  I  speaking  of  you  I 
should  say  improved — Ha  !  Fanny — ^brilliant 
as  ever!  In  this  emporium  of  hectics  and 
hollow  cheeks  how  do  you  preserve  that  dim- 
pled tdnt  (k  rase  ?" 

'^  It  might  be  the  effect  of  blushing  for  your 
Lordship/'  said  Miss  Berrington. 

His  Lordship  promptly  bowed,  as  if  ack- 
nowledging a  compliment.  "  You  will  dine 
with  me  Walter? — I  wish  the  Marchioness 
were  arrived :  I  long  to  introduce  her  to  Miss 
Berrington.^' 

'^  Belter  not  my  Lord,^  she  answered  quietly. 
^'  You  once  gave  a  proof  of  exquisite  discern- 
ment ;  I  would  rather  preserve  to  you  at  least, 
my  good  opinion  of  your  taste.** 

His  Lordship  bowed  lower  than  before. — 
^  Oh !  you  need  not  apprehend  a  rival  Fanny. 
You  to  the  Marchioness  are  as  the  lyric  to  the 
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ode — ^your  uncopyable  jeu  de  visage  secures 
you. — She  might  have  been  my  sister-inJaw,'' 
he  added^  carelessly  addressing  me.  ^'  The 
late  Marquis  was  her  suitor  just  a  year  ago — 
but  he  was  treble  her  age." 

^  And  yet  I  would  have  preferred  him  to  hi^ 
younger  brother,"  said  Miss  Bcrrington. 

"  I  knew  the  measure  of  your  esteem  for  me/* 
said  Lord  Dellival,  but  I  did  not  choose  the 
world  should ;  therefore-^*' 

"  These  flippancies  are  rather  out  of  season/' 
said  Miss  Berringtonb  ^*  From  a  less  poUshed 
ttigant  I  should  have  called  them  impertinent 
ces — YoV  she  added^  turning  to  me,  ^^  are,  I 
perceive,  tired  as  I  am  of  this  trifling — Lord 
Dellival  at  heart  is  anxious  as  you  are  to  abridge 
tliis  interview,  notwithstanding  his  indefati- 
gable levity." 

Miss  Berrington  was  mistaken ;  the  levity 
she  complained  of  was  to  me  an  unlooked  for 
relief:  there  was  no  grimace  of  sentiment: 
Lord  Dellival  was  on  the  scene  in  his  own 
character :  he  had  avoided  reverting  to  events 
which  would  have    awakened  my  shuddering 
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antipaUiitis;  I  felt  almost  obliged  for  the  good 
taste  of  his  inimitable  assmranoe— What  I  had 
apprehended  was  the  measured  step^  the  solemn 
caricature  of  q^mpaihy. — ^The  object  of  my  visit 
was .  set  forth  pointedly,  but  without  those 
bursts  of  indignation  which  hypocrisy  would 
have  met — His  Lordship's  strtmg  affection  for 
his  first-bom^  I  remarked^  might  interfere  with 
fidure  claims  on  his  paternity;  therefore  I 
would  relieve  his  conscience  by  adopting  my 
nephew. 

Without  a  syjpnptom  oi  disturbance  he  re- 
plied— ^  I  have  just  received  a  letter  £rom 
Fielding ;  he  makes  the  same  request/' 

'<  But  compliance  is  impossible,"  added  Miss 
Berrington — ^''the  feelings  otu, /other!" 

This  sarcasm  did  cost  Lord  Dellival  a  blush : 
he  stooped  to  kiss  the  slumberer,  ezdaimiog 
— ^'  Poor  little  fellow !  it  is  some  months  since 
I  saw  him ;  wc  have  but  just  returned  from 
the  continent — How  beautiful  he  looks  in  re- 
pose ! — they  tell  me  he  is  mild  and  tractable : 
but— yon  understand — ^it  was  a  terrible  dis- 
covery I — F6or  little  fellow  !  the  sight  erf*  him 
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may  affect  the  Marchioness;  and  change  of 
scene  may  be  of  benefit — You  will  not  ask  me 
to  part  with  him  for  ever  ?" 

Thus  did  Lord  DeUival  give  up  his  son^  con« 
fident  of  a  successor  more  suited  to  the  bent  of 
Us  ambition — But  he  has  had  no  other  child ; 
there  is  no  lineal  heir  to  the  counterfeits  he 
valued  beyond  real  gems — ^Time^  I  understand^ 
is  converting  his  pungent  vivacity  into  the 
acrimonious  petulance  of  a  disappointed  man, 
and  it  is  rumoured  that  his  high»toned  wife  de- 
lights to  aggravate  his  splenetic  moods — Does 
he  ever  contrast  with  her^  the  gentle '  creature 
he  deserted  ? — In  the  pride  of  the  Wallenbergs 
there  was  some  corrective  principle,  a  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  of  rank,  a  craving  for  glory, 
value  for  an  unsullied  name ;  it  was  the  self- 
reverence  of  a  stem  aristarchy — but  the  pride 
of  the  Dellivals  had  no  lofty  aspiration;  it 
was  puerile  and  contemptible,  satisfied  with 
the  insipid  accessories  of  rank,  feeding  on 
servile  adulation,  and  ambitious  only  of  dis* 
tinction  in  the  ephemeral  annals  of  a  vapid 
aristocracy. 

If  I  omit  the  course  of  my  wooing  and  win- 
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ning  Fanny  Berrington^  it  is  not  because  7  feel 
it  a  dull  act  in  my  drama,  but  that  I  consider 
love  scenes,  like  love  letters,  pleasant  only  to 
the  actual  participants^  and  very  impertinent 
to  casual  auditors  and  standers-by. 

My  wife  was  an  only  child,  an  orphan  from 
her  earliest  years;  therefore  no  strict  local  bonds 
interfered  with  her  migration  to  our  Saxon  set- 
tlement. To  me^  the  great  Metropolis  seemed 
a  human  wilderness,  and  Fanny,  with  an  eye 
and  a  heart  equally  alive  to  the  sublime,  the 
common,  and  the  ludicrous,  is  happy  every 
where.  She  was  received  by  our  elders  with 
cordial  approval:  she  is  the  only  sprightly 
aduU  member  of  our  circle^  but  her  vis  comica 
is  under  the  control  of  a  benevolent  spirit,  and 
difiuses  a  quiet,  lasting  sunshine. 

The  aspect  of  this  country^  the  wild  Sagas 
and  Tuetonic  Mdrchen  *  then  rife  among  the 
German  fiction-hunters,  led  her  back  to  litera- 
ture; but>  adopting  Helen's  hintj  she  wished 
to  exercise  her  imaginative  resources  for  the 
advancement  of  a  nobler  end  than  mere  amuse- 


*  Traditionaiy  tales. 
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ment.  Sorrowful  occurrences  had  prevented 
the  revision  of  Helen's  manuscript^  and  the 
conclusion  of  Fannj  Berrington's^  but  my  wife 
now  spoke  seriously  of  launching  her  ^  galley 
and  its  consort/  One  day  by  accident  she 
lighted  on  my  neglected  journal,  and,  with  the 
usual  prompt  determination  of  her  sex,  made 
up  her  mind,  without  consulting  me,  that  under 
fair  disguise  it  should  go  forch  as  a  surveying 
ship,  by  favor  of  which,  the  more  important 
barks  might  weather  rocks  and  breakers.  It 
is  at  her  request  that  I  resume  my  narrative, 
but  unless  I  am  the  survivor  of  our  primitive 
little  mountain-band  it  shall  never  meet  the 
public  eye. 

Let  no  one  set  limits  to  the  possible — I  who 
once  thought  myself  an  isolated  being,  parted 
by  an  insuperable  barrier  from  social  blessings, 
am  surrounded  by  a  family  of  blooming  children, 
and  am  beloved  by  the  woman  most  calculated 
to  temper  my  habitual  seriousness  and  correct 
my  indolence. 

Of  our  Elders  we  have  lost  but  one,  and  she 
was  full  of  years.  My  aunt  and  uncle  are 
domesticated  in  a  land  which  in  some  of  its 

VOL.    III.  P 
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soenic  features  reaemUes,  cm  a  grander  acal^ 
oiir  never  fin^gotten  ^en.  Among  the  littb 
group  of  prattlers  (FieUings  and  Fitsgeralds) 
vfho  rash  to  onr  foster  parei^  for  bleseing  and 
good  night,  there  is  one  Uue-eyed  Faj,  whose 
ringlets  dance  and  sparide  with  her  frolic  move- 
ments— she  abrays  meets  a  fonder  lodc^  a  doaer 
pressure — if  you  ask  her  name,  she  lisps  out 
^  Marion,'  and  tosses  her  meny  head  proud  of 
the  enchantment  the  name  ^spamm.  Her 
especial  BMermuam  is  Skuveen*  The  chfld  is 
often  missed  from  her  companions  and  found 
within  the  leafy  grating  of  some  foiest  tree, 
listening  to  the  Esquire's  stories  of  her  name-* 
8ake«  She  alone  was  suffered  to  burden  the 
sunken  back  of  Lanty  Maw^  for  Lanty 

"  Lord  of  park  and  hill 
Was  let  to  wandtf  at  his  wiU,"* 

and  had  a  trusty  servant's  sq^uUure. 

The  ill-starred  child  of  our  adoption^  too^ 
attached  himself  to  little  Marion  with  all  the 
force  of  his  instinctive  tenderness*  She  was 
our  first-born,  a  novel  interloper,  who  soon 
became  the  chosen  of  the  dumb  associates  on 
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whom  he  lavished  his  caresses.  When  placed 
beside  the  infant's  cradle  he  would  stroke  the 
velvet  cheeky  fondle  the  dimpled  hand;  and 
moan  piteously  if  led  away  for  rest  or  exercise. 
Mute  objects  were  his  passion^  or  such  as  could 
only  utter  sounds  plaintive  as  his  own ;  thence 
we  concluded  that  Marion's  lisping  prattle 
would  dissolve  the  charm ;  but  the  sbw  de* 
velopement  of  infant  speech  had  nothing  start- 
ling for  his  timid  nature ;  the  babe's  utterance 
seemed  tuned  by  her  affeotbna.  it  was  low  and 
musical ;  she  would  ooo  her  fondness^  stretch 
out  her  little  arms  towards  the  boy^  and  seem 
to  comprehend  his  mournful  language.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  girl  grow  into  the  protector 
of  her  hapless  cousin;  she  was  taught  to  respect 
his  misfortune^  and  to  co-operate  with  those 
aroimd  her  in  securing  to  him  all  the  vegetative 
happiness  of  which  he  was  susceptible.  No 
pain  or  annoyance  reached  him  that  Marion 
coidd  prevent.  The  office  of  guide^  to  which 
she  was  elected^  made  her  prematurely  cautious  i 
she  would  never  commit  him  to  a  path  she  had 
not  previously  explored:  she  imitated  his 
cadences  which  fdl  like  a  sorrowful  lullaby,  so 
p  3 
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that  the  children  might  aknost  be  said  to  con«- 
Verse  together,  and  though  five  years  younger, 
she  erected  herself  into  the  stout  repeUer  of  anjr 
casual  aggression  that  threatened  him. 

In  spite  of  his  deficiency,  his  heart-touching 
aspect  made  him  almost  idotized — Small  ^f 

i  I 

stature  and  femininefy  delicate,  his  softness 
seemed  a  protecting  halo  shed  by  the  Dirinitj 
— The  domestics  considered  him  a  sanctified 
creature  whom  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  offend — 
We  did  not  attempt  to  instruct  him,  there  was 
no  mind  to  educate ;  and  he  scarcely  required 
trainings  for  he  was  harmless  as  the  doves  he 
used  to  play  with. 

Without  any  discoverable  cause  the  boy  de* 
clined  just  as  he  reached  his  eleventh  year — 
Helen,  Fielding,  my  wife,  our  whole  household 
watched  him  incessantly.  Marion  seldom  1^ 
his  bed  side :  her  crib  was  placed  near  his,  and 
tiiie  melancholy  tones  ^e  had  learned  of  himaeif 
were  his  nightly  lullaby — I  hope  he  fett  no  pain, 
for  he  died  without  a  moan,  embracing  his 
little  nurse;  the  most  uncomplaining  spirit 
that  ever  took  its  flight  to  Heaven ! 

This  event  opened  old  wounds :  we  do  not 
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confess  that  we  lament,  but  we  feel  we  do — 
Our  little  girl^  too  young  to  understand  the 
mercj  shewn  in  the  removal  of  her  favorite, 
cries  when  she  should  sleep,  and  complains 
that  her  heart  is  sore — My  wife  smothers  her 
own  grief,  watches  her  child,  and  lectures 
Helen,  who  sits  with  our  weeping  Elders,  talk- 
ing of  her  sister,  and  weaving  the  boy's  silken 
tresses  with  his  mother's. 

Fielding,  alarmed  at  his  wife's  pale  face,  sug- 
gested a  temporary  ciiange  of  residence  for  all 
of  us.  He  is  obliged  to  return  to  Eng^d,  as 
the  term  of  his  annual  visit  here  is  expired,  and 
Sir  William  grumbles:  he  urged  our  accom- 
panying him.  But  to  this  scheme  I  felt  uncon- 
querable repugnance — '^  Dellival  Castle  is  near 
Sir  William  Fielding's  country  seat :  I  might 
meet  the  Marquis/' 

'^  But  we  shall  be  safe  from  that  annoyance 
in  Ireland,''  said  my  wife,  to  whom  I  had  ex-* 
pressed  this  apprehension. 

"  Ireland  I" 

'*  Yes/'  replied  Fanny ;  '^  I  long  to  make 
another  flitting,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
sybil  of  your  diary,  Grace  McQuillan.     Helen 
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and  Fkiding  wiU  jcm  a  in  (Mk.  I  AwH 
deapatdfc  &  peranpCoiy  mmidale  to  tiie  only 
man  besideB  yonndf  I  was  Ibol  enough  to  ML 
in  love  «th ;  mj  grof  Lotlmio  will  do  my 
bidding  depend  on  it  Sr  Wiffiam  and  oar 
PkCriavdiydie  Fitsgerald,  ahaB  be  introduced  at 
laat ;  fiar  I  intend  oar  Eldera  ahoaU  perfionn  a 
pflgrimi^  to  thdr  ancient  dninerf— Yon  abake 
yoar  head  ficar  nothing— lliey  hc^  ^f^siot  tot 
the  joomey  and  indination  too.  Toor  nnde 
baa  been  growing  yoong  ever  ainee  the  mttiey 
f\BBny  Benrii^iton,  tang^t  him  her  j^doaophy. 
Too  are  of  the  chna  lymphatioo-nervoaay  and 
viear  thinga  thioogh  a  leaden  haae — I  bdong 
to  the  aangwineooa,  and  coming  eventa  take  die 
iwat  AfoagiT  ■  Oar  baiina  ahall  aee  their  fcflieir^a 
hold ;  it  win  reetoie  our  littk  witch.  WeahaD 
make  a  twdTe-month'a  toor^  and  ictom  to  our 
Baronial  HaDa  widi  aome  rare  ezolie — a 
'BoUoek  or  OToele.  Juat  aignify  aaamt,  and 
our  tinin  ahaD  be  en  nmte  within  a  Ibrtni^t.* 
Thia  project^  contrary  to  my  aonniae^met 
uni^qial  approbation — the  mere  mentiim  of  it 
called  up  iirepreaaible  loD^ginga.  Hden  and 
my  aunt  antidpated  their  meeting  with  the 
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lonely  tenant  of  the  Sheeling^  whom  no  coaxing 
could  allure  from  her  rock-bound  home.  Slau- 
veen  diverts  the  grief  of  little  Marion  with 
promises  to  shew  her  real  fairy  land  and  to 
take  her  to  her  namesake's  grave. 

Berga  Schmidt,  since  the  death  of  our 
I^onored  Madame  Wallenberg,  had  secluded 
herself  from  busy  life,  but  the  rumour  of  a  visit 
to  the  glen  set  in  motion  her  nearly  sinewless 
joints.  She  marched  from  out  her  shell,  kissed 
a  black  crudfis,  and  vowed  a  vow  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  days  with  her  IMerfreund 
Grace  McQuillan^  the  only  one  from  whom 
the  story  of  her  young  affections  for  the 
Patagonian  martyr  had  drawn  tears.  Fanny 
brightens  these  melancholy  pictures  with 
sketches  of  Bullocks  and  OTooles,  with  whom 
sjbe  bargains  we  must  spend  a  third  of  our  Irish 
flitting ;  and  Philip  Nabbs,  my  lady^s  favorite 
page,  his  eyes  dancing  with  the  fervency  of 
national  fun,  capers  in  the  ^broidery  room  to 
the  grave  disquiet  of  the  loom-maidens. — ^In 
reply  to  their  dignified  rebukes,  Phil  assures 
them,  that  the  Saxon  girls  are  "  nothin'  so 
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limber  as  the  girls  o^  Cork/'  and  worries  them 
with  wonderin  whether  ^^  the  turnkey  thief  be 
dead  an'  Breesthough  be  alive." 


All  is  ready  for  our  pilgrimage — ^The  body 
of  my  nephew  is  embalmed ;  he  shall  be  laid 
beside  his  mother — Will  my  heart  leap  as  it 
did  once  at  sight  of  my  poor  country  ? 


THE    END. 


Printed  by  T.  C  Newby,  Angcl^Hill,  Buiy. 


